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PREFACE. 





THE present volume is one of a series intended to furnish a 
Manual Commentary on the Old Testament corresponding with 
Whedon’s on the New. It is designed, in accordance with the 
plan of the entire series, to be strictly and concisely exegetical ; 
treating the true text of Scripture as divinely inspired and 
authoritative, and embodying the latest results of sound biblical 
criticism and research, 

The Notes on Joshua aad the first three chapters of Judges 
were first prepared by Dr. Steele; but, under the pressure of 
numerous official duties as Professor and Vice-President of 
the Syracuse University, he felt unable to complete Judges 
and revise Joshua without greatly delaying the work. Upon 
his recommendation, and by approval of the general Editor, 
the entire volume, with Dr. Steele’s manuscript, was assigned 
to the present writer to prepare for the press. In this final 
revision many changes have been made both by erasure and 
addition. The principal additions are inclosed in brackets [-] 
and braces {-, the latter designating notes added by the » 
general Editor. Special thanks are due to Dr. Strong, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, for many valuable suggestions. 

_ All accessible works, ancient and modern, bearing on this 
portion of Holy Scripture, have been duly consulted. Among 
those principally used, such as have been constantly on our 
table, consulted at nearly every step, and frequently referred to 


in the notes, the most important are the following. 


Commentaries. 


Crrricr Sacri, and Pooin’s SyNopsis. 

Cuericus. (Le Clerc.) Vet. Test. Libri Historici, cum com- 
mentario philologico, ete. Amsterdam. 1708. 

Ker. Commentary on Joshua. Edinburgh. 1857. 

Ker and Detitzscu. Biblical Commentary on the Old Testa 

_ ment. Edinburgh. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1868; Samuel, 1866. 
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Knoset on Joshua; Brrtazau on Judges and Ruth, and 
TuHENnius on Samuel, in the Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches 
Handbuch. Leipsic. 

Fay on Joshua, and Cassext on Judges and Ruth, in Lanex’s 
Bibelwerk. Also, the American translation of the same by 
Buiss and Srrenstra. New York. 1872. 

Busu. Notes on Joshua and Judges. Boston. 1870. 

Bacumann. Das Buch der Richter. Mit besonderer Richsicht 
auf die Geschichte seiner Auslegung und kirchlichen Verwen- 
dung erklart. Berlin. 1868-69. (This noble work is not 
yet completed.) 

The Commentaries of Parrick, Henry, Scorr, CrarKx, and 
W ornpDswortu. 

Works on Palestine. 

Rosrnson. Biblical Researches. Boston. 1860. 

STanLEy. Sinai and Palestine. New York. 1868. 

Tristram. The Land of Israel. London. 1866. 

Rirrer. Geography of Palestine. Translated by Gacz. New 
York. 1870. 

THomson. The Land and the Book. New York. 

Wirson and Warren. The Recovery of Jerusalem. A Narra- 
tive of Exploration, etc.,in the Holy Land. New York. 1871. 

Parmer. The Desert of the Exodus. New York. 1872. 

Menke. Bibelatlas in Acht Blattern. Gotha. 1868. 

Kieprert. Bibelatlas nach den neuesten und besten Hilfsquel- 
len. (Von Lionnet.) Berlin. 1865. 

Van ve VetpE. Map of the Holy Land, and accompanying 
Memoir. Gotha. 1858. 

And especially Srrn’s Dictionary of the Bible, Krrro’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature, (New Edition,) and M’Ciinrock 
and Srrone’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature. 


Of more general works, Krrro’s Daily Bible Illustrations, 
STANLEY’s History of the Jewish Church, and Ewatp’s History 
of Israel, are worthy of particular mention; and various Theo- 
logical Reviews, both American and Foreign, have often been 
of great service. M.S. T. 
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General Character of the Historical Books. 


In the Hebrew Canon the Book of Joshua is the first of the Prior Proph 
ets, which division comprises the Books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. These books were probably so named because they were written 
by prophets, and are so largely devoted to the history and work of the 
prophetical order in Israel. And a deeper reason may be found in the 
fact that they are a history written from the prophetic or theocratic 
stand-point. In the arrangement of books in our English Bible they 
form, together with Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, the 
division appropriately called the “ Historical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment;” but they contain THEOCRATIC HISTORY, and through them all, 
as through the other Scriptures, runs a unity of purpose and of general 
form in which we may trace the gradual unfolding of the plan of man’s 
redemption. None but prophets could write such books as these; none 
but those who have communion and fellowship with the Holy Spirit can 
read them with proper appreciation. The inspired penmen wrote not 
in order to preserve great historical facts from oblivion, nor to furnish 
an exhaustive record of their times and people, but to show the hand 
of God in all the affairs of men—Jehovah in history. 

Very noticeable is the anonymous character of these sacred books. 
The writers sought not to immortalize themselves as authors, nor seem 
they to have once thought that their readers in after times would be 
curious to know their names. But, whether conscious or unconscious of 
the purpose they were serving, they have written books of instruction 
for all time. More than a hundred generations have already found 
them “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” 

We are not to suppose that these writers attempted to compose an 
original history, in the modern sense: still less should we presume to 
test the value of these ancient records by the standard of modern his- 
torical composition, or assume that in any event the narrator has given 
us a full account of all he knew. The sacred writers evidently had 
within their reach a large number of books and documents, from which 
they gathered such material as suited their purpose. Old documents 
such as genealogical tables, songs, public addresses, and perhaps, in sone 
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cases, narratives of particular events, were transferred eultire, or with 
slight modification, to their pages. Sometimes the writer acknowledged 
his sources of information or of quotat‘on, and sometimes not. It serves 
no useful purpose to attempt, with De Wette, Ewald, and other kindred 
spirits, to decide on purcly subjective grounds the date and authorship 
of all the ancient sources from which the present books of Scripture were 
compiled. The results of such criticism are at best only a confusing 
mass of more or less plausible conjectures. 

The biblical writers often omit the details of many interesting facts 
of which they evidently had abundant knowledge, and aim to give prom- 
inence to such persons and events as noticeably helped or hindered the 
cause of divine truth. Thus Keil truly says: “All the efforts of the 
people to perfect trades, arts, and sciences, also domestic, municipal, 
and political arrangements, are either passed over entirely, or are inti- 
mated briefly, and only in so far as they stand in connexion with the 
higher aims of the theocracy.” Hence they are truly a sacred history, 
and not merely a secular history of a chosen race. But while magnify- 
ing the wonders of the Lord’s hand, there is ample reason for believing 
that they never deviate from the strictest fidelity to fact. They seek 
to hide no sin of their immortal heroes, nor to cover any reproach that 
ever visited the chosen people. And herein lies much of the real great- 
ness and imperishable worth of these inspired histories. 

As to the general style of the Hebrew historians, several peculiarities 
in the matter of arrangement and chronology are very noticeable, and 
attention to them will often obviate difficulties which some critics have 
been prone to magnify. The exact order of events is often disregarded, 
and facts with their moral lessons are made prominent, as if the writer 
took it for granted that his readers would either know the order of 
events, or at least need no information on that point. The very fact 
that the Hebrew language has only two tenses, past and future, is evi- 
dence of a lack of precision among the Hebrews in their habits of des- 
ignating time and the succession of events. In commencing a narrative 
the Old Testament writers sometimes announce a summary, or else the 
result of the whole affair, and then go on to record details in a way that 
might easily lead to the impression that they had passed on to narrate 
other events, when in fact they are only enlarging on the details of 
events already in substance told. At other times they anticipate events, 
and record them out of their proper chronological order because they 
are associated, in place, name, or other circumstance, with what the 
writer has at the time in hand. Hence the order in which a series of 
events is narrated is not in all cases a certain guide to the chronology 
of the several events. 
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The Historical Books, and other parts of the Old Testament Canon, 
contain much internal evidence to show that they were edited and ar- 
ranged in their present form by a later hand. An ancient and very 
probable tradition assigns that work to Ezra and the Great Synagogue. 


Name, Author, and Date. 


The Book of Joshua takes its name from the great hero whose achieve- 
ments in the conquest and settlement of the Promised Land it records, 
“Tt is not often,” says Stanley, “either in sacred or common history, 
that we are justified in pausing on anything so outward, and usually so 
accidental, asa name. But if ever there be an exception, it is in the 
case of Joshua. His original name Hoshea (Salvation) is transformed 
into Jehosua or Joshua, (God’s Salvation ;) and this, according to the 
modification which Hebrew names underwent in their passage through 
the Greek language, took, in the later ages of the Jewish Church, some- 
times the form of Jason, but more frequently that which has now become 
indelibly impressed upon history as the greatest of all names—JEsus. 
(Heb. iv, 8.) The first Joshua was to save his people from their actual 
foes; the second was to ‘save his people from their sins.’” Among 
most Christian nations human reverence has long prevented its be- 
stowal, in its New Testament form, on any human individual. (See 
note, Matt. i, 21.) 

The distinguished chieftain of whom this history treats is already 
familiar to the reader of the last four books of Moses. He may be 
humanly styled the Conqueror of Canaan. Born about the time of 
Moses’ flight to Midian, he must have grown up a serf in the brick- 
yards of Egypt, and afterwards have witnessed the miracles of the 
Exodus. His first appearance is in the war with Amalek, (Exod. 
xvii, 9,) and it is noticeable that he is there introduced to us as already 
a valiant soldier of Jehovah. During the sublime events at Sinai he 
repeatedly appears as the confidential servant and companion of Moses, 
(Exod. xxiv, 138; xxxii, 17; xxxiii, 11 ;) and before the death of the 
great lawgiver Joshua was solemnly invested with authority, and desig- 
nated as his successor. Num. xxvii, 18-23; Deut. xxxi, 23. His cour- 
age, sagacity, and faith appear conspicuously in the minority report 
which he and Caleb boldly urged after exploring the land of the 
Canaanites, (Num. xiv, 6-10,) and for their noble faith and heroism on 
that occasion they only, of all the thousands of Israel, twenty years old 
and upwards, who saw the miracles of the Exodus, were permitted to 
enter the Land of Promise. Num. xiv, 30. In his history of the Van- 
dal War, Procopius relates that when the Phenicians found Joshua’s 
invading forces irresistible, they migrated first to Egypt, and thence 
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westward along the northern coast of Africa, and built Tingis in Mauri- 
tania, near which, in the sixth century, was found a monument bearing 
in the Phenician language the inscription, “We are those who fled 
from the face of Joshua the robber, the son of Nun.” But modern 
scholars quite generally reject the whole story. 

It does not follow, because the book bears the name of Joshua, that 
it was written by that great commander; but portions of it bear evi- 
dence of having been composed by an eye-witness of the events it re- 
cords. Chap. v, 1,6. The concluding portion, containing the account 
of Joshua’s death, must, of course, have been written by a later hand; 
and Keil very plausibly supposes that the entire work was written by 
one of the elders who outlived Joshua. He argues, quite conclusively, 
that the conquest of Hebron by Caleb, of Debir by Othniel, and of 
Leshem by the Danites, did not take place during Joshua’s life-time. 
Comp. chap. xv, 13-19, and xix, 4%, with Judges i, 10-15, and xviii, 
But the date of the book must be before the time of David, for the 
Jebusites still held the citadel of Jerusalem, (chap. xv, 63;) and even 
before the death of Rahab, for, according to chap. vi, 25, she was still 
dwelling in Israel when our author wrote. The oft-recurring phrase, 
unto this day, cannot be used to prove a date long after Joshua’s time, 
nor even after his death; for in chap. xxii, 8, 17, and chap. xxiii, 9, it 
is used of time previous to his death, and in no instance in the book 
is its use incompatible with the supposition that Joshua was still living. 
The authorship cannot be authoritatively decided. There is much to 
render probable the Jewish tradition that the main portion of the book 
was written at various times by Joshua; but a later hand appended the 
account of Joshua’s death, and inserted a few other passages in differ- 
ent parts of the work. We may reasonably suppose that Moses’ minis- 
ter succeeded his master in the use of the pen, as well as in command. 


Design and Value of the Book of Joshua. 

The design of this book was evidently to record the leading events 
in the history of Israel from the death of Moses to the death of Joshua, 
to record the conquest and settlement of Canaan ; and especially to mag- 
nify the inviolable faithfulness of Jehovah as a covenant-keeping God, 
The central idea on which the whole work rests is announced in Joshua’s 
divine commission at the very beginning of the book. Chap. i, 1-9. 
Hence the importance of this book as a connecting link between the 
Book of the Law and the subsequent history of Israel in Palestine 
cannot be over estimated. It holds a relation to the Pentateuch 
similar to that which the Acts of the Apostles holds to the four Gospels. 

A large portion of the work is invaluable for the study of sacred 
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geography. It is a complete Doomsday-book of Palestine, and all 
modern research and discovery tend more and more to confirm its 
accuracy. 

The general authenticity of the narrative has not been questioned 
except in its supernatural events. But the @ priori assumption that 
““no amount of testimony can render a miracle credible,” precludes all 
nrgument so far as these records are concerned, and the discussion of 
the possibility of miracles is beside the purpose of this work. The 
alleged contradictions and discrepancies of the Book of Joshua are fully 
explained in our notes on the passages where they occur. 

The book is readily divided into Two Parts, the first containing the 
History of the Conquest, the second the Allotment of the Promised 
Land. The following Table of Contents will serve both for an analysis 
and a convenient index of the whole: 
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CHAPTER I. 
OW after the death of Moses the 
servant of the Lorp it came to 





@ Exod, 24. 13; Deut. 1, 38. 





PART FIRST. 
CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 


OHAPTERS I-XI, 
CHAPTER I. 
JosHua’s Divine CoMMISSION, 1-9. 


The date of these events is, accord- 
ing to the common chronology, 1451 
years before Christ. The place was 
Shittim, in the plains of Moab, about 
seven miles east of the Jordan, and 
opposite Jericho. Num, xxxili, 49. 
Here, in the shade of the acacia groves, 
Israel had been beguiled to licentious- 
ness by the Midianites, ‘in the matter 
of Peor,” (Num. xxv;) here they had 
been visited by the Divine judgments 
for their sin; and here they had wit- 
nessed the last works and received the 
last counsels of Moses. 

1. Now—More properly, and it came 
to pass. Heb. 1": With this formula 


most of the historical books begin. It 
indicates in each case an intimate con- 
nection of the narrative with what im- 
mediately precedes. Perhaps the Book 
of Joshua originally began with the 
last chapter of Deuteronomy, and, for 
the purpose of completing the biogra- 
phy of Moses, that chapter, containing 
the details of his death and burial, was 
accustomed to be read with the scroll 
of Deuteronomy, and finally, for con- 
venierce, was appended to it. After 
the death of Moses—These words in- 
elude the thirty days of mourning in 
honour of the great lawgiver. Deut. 
xxxiv, 8. At the end of these days 
the suecession to the leadership was 
revealed by the Lord. A long inter- 
regnum would have been perilous to a 


pass, that the Lorp spake unto Joshua 
the son of Nun, Moses’ *minister, 
saying, 2>Moses my servant is dead; 
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people so inexperienced in the art of 
self-government. The Lord spake— 
Whether by a direct communication 
through his angel, as in v, 13-15, (see 
vi, 2,) or by the urim of the high priest, 
is uncertain, but probably the latter, 
inasmuch as this manner of speaking 
is prescribed to him in Num. xxvii, 21. 
The urim (lights) and thummim (per- 
fections) are always alluded to as well 
known, but nowhere described. They 
were a part of the ephod, the sacred 
robe of the high priest, and were either 
the twelve gems on the breastplate or 
some objects intimately connected with 
them, and were a divinely appointed 
medium of revelation. Whether the 
gems became luminous, or whether 
there was an audible voice, or whether 
the priest when arrayed in the ephod 
was endowed with a miraculous insight 
similar to the vision of the inspired 
prophet, cannot now be determined. 
See note on Exod. xxviii, 30. Joshua 
—Before the death of Moses this great 
warrior had been clothed with author- 
ity and designated as the commander- 
in-chief of the Israelitish armies. See 
Introduction. Son of Nun—Nothing 
more is known of Nun than that he 
was of the tribe of Ephraim. Great 
military genius is often cradled in ob- 
security. Nun lived and died undis- 
tinguished from the thousands of his 
brethren, who passed all their days in 
the Egyptian bondage; but his son, by 
his valour and piety, rescued his fa- 
ther’s servile name from oblivion. So 
the poet Horace, by his genius, immor- 
talized the Roman bondman who be- 
gat him. Moses’ minister—Not his 
menial, but his premier in peace, his 
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now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, 





lieutenant in war. It was customary 
for great prophets to be thus attended 
by ministers or servants, as Elijah was 
ministered to by Elisha. In this rela- 
tion Joshua had witnessed Moses’ con- 
versation face to face with Jehovah, 
(Hxod. xxxiii, 11,) and had been pavil- 
ioned with his master in the cloud of 
Sinai. Exod. xxiv, 13. Thus had he 
been trained in the best possible school, 
and the people were prepared, by the 
public honour bestowed upon him, to 
yield him obedience when their great 
emancipator was taken away. 

[In this verse we notice that Moses is 
called the servant of Jehovah, and Joshua 
minister of Moses. A servant is less hon- 
ourable than a minister, but it is unspeak- 
ably greater to be Jehovah’s servant 
than merely the prime minister of any 
earthly potentate however good and 
mighty. The phrase servant of Jehovah 
is applied in the Old Testament to patri- 
archs, prophets, kings, the whole body 
of the chosen people, and in some pro- 
phetical passages to Messiah. The high- 
est type of man under the Law was 
a servant of God; it was reserved for 
the Gospel to develop the son of God, 
and perfect man in Christ.] 

2. This Jordan—This celebrated riy- 
er was in full view from the elevation 
on which the Israelites were encamped. 
Thus far in Scripture history the Jor- 
dan has acquired no special importance, 
But henceforth, in Jewish and Chris- 
tian literature, in sacred song and fig- 
urative expression of Christian hope, 
this humble stream occupies a larger 
place in the world’s thinking than the 
broad Amazon or the majestic Missis- 
sippi. In the poetic language of ‘Laci- 
tua, “ The Lebanon nourishes and pours 
out the Jordan.” It flowsentire through 
the first and second lake, and is retained 
by the third. These lakes (each with 
a triple name) are the Merom of the 
Old Testament, called Samochonitis in 
ancient classics, and Huleh in modern 
geography; the second the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, or Lake of Gennesaret, called also 
Tiberias; the third lake is the Dead 
Sea, called in the Old Testament the 
Salt Sea ard the Sea of the Plain. The 
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river, which 
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_|the south, 
| but the river 
{has a num- 
| ber of sharp 
_} bends, which 
} deflect the 
regular flow 
of its waters. 
| From the ra- 
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Dead Sea are 

: - 27 great rap- 
ids, besides a great many of less mag- 
nitude. The average descent through 
its whole course is nearly twelve feet 
in a mile, justifying the name of “the 
Descender.” Its length is about two 
hundred miles from the roots of Anti- 
Lebanon, where it bursts forth in all 
its purity, to the Sea of Salt, where it 
is lost in a briny, seething caldron. 
Yet the distance by a straight line be- 
tween these points is less than ninety 
miles. There are’ shallows where it 
can be forded. It is Subject to period- 
ical overtlows when the snows of Leb. 
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which I do give to them, even to the 
children of Israel. 3 °Every place that 
the sole of your foot shall tread upon. 
that have I given unto you, as I sai 


ce Deut. 11, 24; chap. 14. 9. 





anon melt. At these times it overflows 
the first of the two terraces which con- 
stitute its banks. Within its lowest 
banks it varies in width from seventy 
feet, where it enters the Sea of Galilee, 
to one hundred and eighty yards at the 
Dead Sea. All this people—Num- 
bering, according to the last census, 
601,730, from twenty years old and up- 
wards. See Num. xxvi, 51. Migrations 
on so yast a scale are not without 
parallel in the East. Ag late as the 
last century a whole nomadic people— 
400,000 Tatars—retreated under cover 
of a single night from the confines of 
Russia into their native deserts. The 
land which I do give to them—Ca- 
naan, or the Land of Promise; so called 
because it had been promised to the 
patriarchs centuries before. 

3. Every place that the sole of 
your foot shall tread upon—Com- 
pare the similar language in Deut. xi, 24. 
The entire land was before them, and 
their own faith and courage were to 
decide how much of it they would ac- 
tually possess. 

4. The wilderness — This word is 
especially applied to that desert of 
Arabia Petrsea in which the Israelites 
sojourned under Moses. It stretches 
from Mount Sinai northward between 
the two branches of the Red Sea to the 
Dead Sea, Palestine, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Its eastern boundary is Arabia 
Deserta and Arabia Felix; its western, 
Egypt and the western arm of the Red 
See. It is a rolling desert, covered gen- 
erally with loose gravel and stones, and 
every-where furrowed and torn with 
torrents. Says Dr. Robinson, ‘‘ A more 
frightful desert it had hardly been our 
lot to behold. Through the deep gorge 
on the eastern side, extending from the 
Gulf of Akaba to the Dead Sea, there 
is every indication that the Jordan 
once flowed before the great convulsion 
which depressed the Dead Sea.” This 
Lebanon—A double range of moun- 


tains, with a valley called Coele (hollow) | 
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unto Moses. 4 “From the wilderness 
and this Lebanon even unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates, all the land 
of the Hittites, and unto the great sea 


d Gen. 15. 18; Exod. 23. 31; Num. 34 3-12, 








Syria between, constituting the eastern 
limit of Phenicia and the northern 
limit of Palestine. The eastern spur, 
called Anti-Lebanon, terminates on the 
south in Mount Hermon, and was vis- 
ible from Shittim. Hence the expres- 
sion this Lebanon, like this Jordan in 
verse 2, because, though at a distance, it 
could be pointed out as a definite land- 
mark. The name, which signifies white, 
is derived from the white appearance 
caused both by the limestone rocks and 
the snows. The height is about ten 
thousand feet. (See note on Hermon 
xi, 3.) The Hittites—Or children of 
Heth. A tribe of Canaanites living in 
Abraham’s time in Hebron and its 
vicinity, in the southern part of the 
Land of Promise. As they had been 
an especial terror to the twelve spies, 
or to the craven ten, whose report dis- 
heartened the people, they are here 
mentioned by name, and put for the 
whole body of the Canaanites—Ye shall 
possess the land of even the dreaded 
Hittites. This designation of Canaan 
as ‘‘the land of the Hittites” occurs in 
the Bible only in this passage, though 
frequently used in the Egyptian records 
of Rameses II., in which Cheta or Chita 
appears to denote the whole country 
of lower and middle Syria. The Bu- 
phrates—“ The great river” of west- 
ern Asia, one thousand four hundred 
miles in length, is mentioned in con- 
nection with the garden of Eden, 
(Gen. ii, 14,) and throughout the Scrip- 
ture history is often mentioned with 
this adjective. Great sea—The Medi- 
terranean, called great in comparison 
with the small inland bodies of water, 
such as Genesareth and the Dead Sea. 
Your coast—Your boundaries. These 
included a larger territory than the 
Hebrews ever possessed, except for a 
short time during the reigns of David 
and Solomon. The breadth from Leb- 
anou on the north to the desert on the 
south is one hundred and forty miles; 
the length from the Mediterranean to 
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toward the going down of the sun, shall 
be your coast. ¢There shall not any 
man be able to stand before thee all the 
days of thy life: ‘as I was with Moses 
so ®I will be with thee: *I will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee. 6 ‘Be strong 
and of a good courage: for 4unto this 


eDeut. 7, 24.—-f Exod. 3, 12.—g Deut. 31. 
8, 23; verses9, 175 chap. 3, 7; 6.275 Isa. 43. 2, 5, 
—~/ Deut, 31. 6,8; Heb. 13. 5.—7 Deut. 31.7 23. 


people shalt thou divide for an inherit- 
ance the land, which I sware unto thei 
fathers to give them. ¥% Only be thou 
strong and very courageous, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all 
the law, * which Moses my servant com- 
manded thee: 'turn not from it ¢o the 


1 Or, thou shalt cause this people to inher- 
it the land, &.—k Num. 27. 23; Deut. 31. 7; 
chap. 11. 15.——/ Deut. 5. 32; 28.14. 





the Euphrates is about four hundred 
miles, making an area of fifty-six 
thousand square miles, equal to the 
States of New York and Vermont. 
But Canaan proper, or Palestine, was 
only one hundred and forty miles by 
forty—an area smaller than the State 
of New Jersey. Jehovah devised lib- 
eral things for his people, but they 
failed through unbelief and cowardice 
to come into immediate possession of 
the munificent gift. 

5. Not any man be able to stand 
before thee—Literally, There shall not 
place himself a man before thee, that is, 
for the purpose of opposition. Compare 
Deut. vii, 24; ix, 2; xi, 25. Divine prom- 
ises often imply a condition. In this 
ease the condition is found in the next 
verse—“ Be strong.” I will be with 
thee—He needs no other allies who is 
allied with the Almighty. All that He 
- has done for Moses He pledges to do 
for Joshua, and all his successors who 
possess like precious faith. Joshua 
needed these strong and cheering as- 
surances; for he appreciated the mag- 
nitude of the nation’s loss in tle death 
of Moses, and knew that a crisis had 
arrived in the history of the Hebrew 
nation. They had advanced to the bor- 
ders of the Promised Land, and found 
it bristling with armed foes. Years of 
peril, warfare, and suffering were await- 
ing them. Although Moses had laid 
his hands upon him, conseersting him 
to the headship of his people, (Num. 
xxvii, 18,) he was justified in waiting 
for the imposition of a mightier hand. 

6. Be strong and of a good cour- 
age—[Better, Be strong and firm. Mi- 
chaelis remarks that the verb pin, to 
be strong, denotes strength of hand and 
arm to lay hold of and retain any thing 
within one’s grasp; while YON, to be 
firm, denotes rather firmness in the 











knees, and ability to maintain one’s 
position against the attack of foes. The 
expression occurs with increasing em- 
phasis four times in this chapter, and 
is rather a command than an exhorta- 
tion. Compare Isa. xxxv, 3: “Strength- 
en ye the weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees.”] It is a command as im- 
perative as any in the Decalogue, for 
strength of will and indomitable firm- 
ness must constitute the state of mind 
out of which all acts of obedience 
spring. For unto this people shalt 
thou divide—Or, thow shalt cause this 
people to inherit the land. The Lord 
would inspire Joshua with strength of 
soul by disclosing to him the grandeur 
of his mission.. He reveals to him that 
his agency is the last link in the chain 
which unites prophecy and fulfilment, 
hope and fruition; that all the glorious 
possibilities of his nation hinge upon 
his own personal valor and fidelity. 

7, All the law—The Torah, the body 
of moral, ceremonial, and political pre- 
cepts given from Jehovah by the hand 
of Moses. The very conception of a 
moral agent involves the idea of a law. 
They who have not the written law 
are a law unto themselves. Their own 
conscience perceives the immutable 
distinction between right and wrong. 
In addition to this, God has added 
positive commands and prohibitions. 
These from the days of our first pa- 
rents till the completion of the Torah, 
were of a fragmentary character; as, 
for example, the penalties against mur- 
der, adultery, and fornication, (Gen. 
ix, 6, and xxxviii, 24,) the Levirate 
law, (Gen. xxxviii, 8,) the distinctions 
of the clean and unclean beasts, (Gen. 
viii, 20,) and the sacredness of the 
Sabbath, (Exod. xvi, 23-29.) The first 
revelation of the law in any thing like 
a perfect form is found in the Book of 
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right hand or ¢o the left, that thou may- 
est 2prosper whithersoever thou goest. 
8 ™This book of the law shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth; but "thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that 
thou mayest observe to do according to 
all that is written therein: for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous, and then 
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thou shalt Shave good success. 9° Have 
not I commanded thee? Be strong and 
of a good courage; ’ be not afraid, nei- 
ther be thou dismayed: for the Lorp 
thy God zs with thee whithersoever thou 
goest. 

10 Then Joshua commanded the of- 
ficers of the people, saying, 11 Pass 





20r, do wisely, Deut. 29. 9.—m Deut. 17. 18, 19. 
mw Psa. 1, 25 19. 14; 119. 11,15; Prov. 2. 1,5. 





3 Or, do wisely, verse 7.—0 Deut. 31. 7, 8, 8. 
D Psa. 27.1; Jer. 1. 8. 





Dewteronomy at a period when the peo- 
ple, educated to freedom and national 
responsibility, were prepared to receive 
it, and carry it with them to the land of 
promise. In this present passage we 
are assured that it was written in the 
form of a book, and appealed to as of 
supreme authority. When we consider 
the reverence with which all subsequent 
generations of Hebrews have regarded 
this “book of the law”-—their jealous 
care lest it should be corrupted, count- 
ing the words and letters, and recording 
their number, indicating the middle word 
and the middle letier by peculiar signs 
—the argument amounts to a certainty 
that we have in our Hebrew Bibles the 
very Torah which Joshua is here com- 
manded to take as his authoritative 

guide. Add to these considerations 
the respect which Jesus Christ always 
pays to the law, which he came not to 
destroy but to fulfil, and we can reason- 
ably demand no stronger proof of the 
authoritative character of the Torah 
as aTule of life for usin all things which 
are not manifestly ceremonial. To the 
right...or to the left—Perfect obedi- 
ence is represented by a straight line, 
and a course of sin by a crooked way. 
Hence the terms righteousness, recti- 
tude, uprighiness, and, in matters of 
opinion, orthedox; while the word wrong 
is etymologically akin to wrung, twisted. 
That thou mayest prosper—Rather, 
act wisely. Sin is the highest folly, vir- 
tue is the only true wisdom. 

8. This book of the law—Already 
had revelation solidified itself into a 
book form. The wisdom of God in se- 
lecting this form will be evident when 
we consider, (1) That the hurnan race 
instinctively put into monumental form 
all the great truths, laws, discoveries, 
and historic events which they wish 
to perpetuate; (2) The untrustworthy 








character of oral traditions; (3) The 
difficulty of corrupting documents in- 
trusted to the guardianship of a class 
solemnly set apart for that purpose, 
and imbued with a religious awe for 
the very letter of the sacred manuscript, 
or as published to the world by the mul- 
tiplication of copies scattered abroad 
through all lands. Shall not depart— 
The written divine law shall be a theme 
of constant study, thought, and con- 
versation, the rule of both his private 
and official life. Shalt meditate—The 
Hebrew word 574 sometimes means to 
mutter, speak aloud, but “we are not 
to think of this meditation as a learned 
study, nor as a ‘reading aloud,’ as Bun- 
sen explains it, but rather as a mature 
reflection upon the law, by which Josh- 
ua should penetrate more deeply into 
its meaning.”’—Fay. Happy is the na- 
tion of Bible readers ruled by one 
who receives the law at the mouth of 
God! Have good success—Rather, 
act wisely. Compare verse 1. 

[9. Have notI commanded thee ?— 
Such an emphatic interrogation is often 
the strongest possible form of affirma- 
tion. Thy God is with thee—As 
the soldier’s valour is stimulated by the 
eye of his captain, so a vivid realiza- 
tion of the immediate presence of God 
is the best safeguard against unmanly 
terror. | 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE Marcu, 10, 11. 


[10. Officers of the people—-Shote- » 
rim; subordinate magistrates or scribes 
among the Israelites, and more-or less 
intimately associated with the adminis- 
tration of justice. They assisted the 
Egyptian taskmasters in apportioning 
and supervising the work of the Israel- 
itish bondmen, (Exod. v, 10, 14, 15,) 
were associated with the elders (Num. 
xi, 16) and with the judges, (Josh. 
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through the host, and command the 

-ople, saying, Prepare you victuals; 
for ‘within three days ye shall pass 
over this Jordan, to go in to possess the 
land, which the Lorp your God giveth 
you to possess it. 


12 And to the Reubenites, and to the 
Gadites, and to half the tribe of Manas- 
seh, spake Joshua, saying, 13 Remem- 
ber* Ke word which Moses the servant 
of the Lorp commanded you, saying, 
The Lorp your God hath given you 





qChap, 3. 2; see Deut. 9.1; 11. 31. 


7r Num. 82. 20-28; chap. 22. 2, 8, 4, 





viii, 33,) acted as overseers of levies, 
(Deut. xx, 5,) and from this verse, com- 
pared with chapters iii, 2, and viii, 33, 
it seems to have been a part of their 
work to notify the tribes of any public 
order, and prepare them for action in 
any emergency. | 

11. Prepare you victuals — Pro- 
vision for a journey; natural produce; 
not manna, for this became putrid on 
the second day. The manna did not 
cease to fall till they had entered Ca- 
naan and eaten of the corn of the land. 
Chap. v, 12. But it was in harmony 
with the divine economy that the su- 
pernatural supply should diminish as 
the natural supply increased in the fer- 
tile trans-Jordanic region. God never 
works miracles as a premium to indo- 
lence. Within three days ye shall 
pass over this Jordan—If we follow 
the order of the narrative, and allow 
that the spies were sent out after this 
proclamation to the officers, we shall 
find that the Israelites did not cross 
the Jordan within three days. The 
spies were gone three days, and the 
people paused on the river’s bank three 
days more, so that the crossing could 
not have taken place till the seventh 
day. To meet this difficulty some sup- 
pose that the spies had been sent out 
previous to Joshua’s proclamation to 
the officers; see note on chap. Tey 
[But it is not necessary to understand 
these words of Joshua as a positive 
prediction that all the people would 
actually cross over the Jordan and be 
in the Promised Land within these 
three days. The words are literally 
ye crossing, that is, ye will be on your 
march to cross. He proposed within 
three days to break up the camp at 
Shittim and be on his way over the 
Jordan, and this is all the words can 
necessarily be made to mean. Keil 
supposes that because the two spies 
were detained, and obliged to hide 








three days in the mountain, (chap. 
ii, 22,) Joshua was thereby hinderod 
from carrying out his purpose as he at 
first designed. But why is it neces- 
sary to maintain that the spics returned 
to Joshua at the camp at Shittim? It 
is not so written, (see chap. ii, 23,) and 
we may possibly suppose that when 
they returned to Joshua they found 
him arrived at the Jordan. But even 
granting that they returned to the 
camp at Shittim, as the history most 
naturally implies, the three days they 
hid in the mountain may have been 
only parts of three days. See note on 
chap. ii, 22.] The inspired writers di- 
rected their attention more to facts than 
to chronological order. In this com- 
mand Joshua displays a remarkable de- 
gree of that faith and courage to which 
he had just been exhorted. The rapid 
Jordan, at its flood, is before him, and 
he has no boats, no bridge, no pontoon 
train, but he assures that vast host that 
they and their wives and children and 
flocks shall, within a few days, safely 
cross that angry torrent. 


ADDRESS TO THE TRANS-JORDANIC 
TRIBES, 12-15. 


Palestine, east of the Jordan, had al- 
ready been conquered, and allotted, at 
their earnest request, to the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, in the order here enumor- 
ated, passing from the south toward the 
north. Num. xxxii, 23. It was amore 
fertile and attractive country than “the 
mountain,” as Western Palestine is 
sometimes appropriately called. 

13. The Lord...hath given you 
rest—He has permitted you to settle 
your families in fixed abodes on the 
express condition that you should as- 
sist in the subjugation of the land on the 
western side of Jordan. Num. xxxii, 
16-22. The promise of these two and 
a half tribes, solemnly made to Mosos, 
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rest, and hath given you this land. 
14 Your wives, your little ones, and 
vour cattle, shall’ remain. in the’ land 
which Moses gave you on this side Jor- 
dan; but ye shall pass before your 
brethren 4armed, all ths naighty men of 
valom, and help them; 15 Until the 
Lorp have given your »rethren rest, as 
he hath phe you, and they also have 
ossessed the land which the Lorp your 
sod giveth them: *then ye shall return 
unto the land of your possession, and 
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enjoy it, which Moses the Lorn’s ser- 
vant gave you on this side Jordan toward 
the ones 

16 And they answered Joshua, say- 
ing ‘All that thou commandest us we 
will do, and whithersoever thou sendest 
us, we will go. 17% According as we 
hearkened unto Moses in all things, so 
will we hearken unto thee: only the 
Lorp thy God "be with thee, as he was 
with Moses. 18 Whosoever he be that 
doth rebel against thy commandment, 





“Heb. marshalled by five. See Exod. 13. 18, 
@ Chap. 22. 4, &e. 


tNum, 32. 25; Deut. 5. 27: Rom. 13. 1, 5 
u Verse 5; 1 Sam. 20, 13; 1 Kings 1. 27. 





must’ now be fulfilled. This land— 
Like the expressions this Jordan and 
this Lebanon, (verses 2, 4,) the land im- 
mediately around them east of Jordan, 
in which all Israel was yet encamped. 
14. [This side Jordan—An incor- 
re2t translation of [77°77 AYA, which 


can only mean beyond the Jordan. Our 
translators were governed, in their ren- 
dering, by the position of Joshua at the 
time of this address; but the Book of 
Joshua was written after the conquest 
and settlement of Palestine when be- 
yond the Jordan was the common term 
for the country east of the Jordan, and 
so the writer simply follows the usus 
loquendi of his time. This eastern sec- 
tion, which in our Saviour’s time was 
called Perea, and was the region of 
much of his ministry, (see notes on 
Matt. iv, 25; Luke ix, 51,) is desig- 
nated in verse 15 as (Heb.) beyond Jor- 
dun towards the sunrising; and in chap. 
v, 1 Western Palestine is called beyond 
Jordan towards the sea.| Mighty men 
of valour—The more valiant of the 
two and a half tribes, not their entire 
military strength. From chap. iv. 13 
we learn that ouly forty thousand of 
them were required to cross to the west- 
ren side; the remainder—prohably about 
seventy thousand, (see Num. xxvi,)—re- 
maining on the eastern side of the river 
to protect the families and substance of 
the two and a half tribes from the in- 
eursions of their still numerous though 
defeated enemies dwelling in the wide 
eastern plains. Armed—Scholars dif- 
fer as to the meaning of this word. 
Some assert that it signifies “‘girt about 
the loins;” hence ‘“‘ready, equipped, 
drawn up for battle.” Others, on very 
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good grounds, believe that it means ‘in 
five divisions, namely, the centre, two 
wings, vanguard, and rearguard,” ac- 
cording to the usual form in which an 
army marches into battle. In Exod. xiii, 
18 (see note) it is rendered harnessed. 

15. Until the Lord have given— 
Observe how early Joshua inculeates 
the idea of national unity. Perhaps 
he already had forebodings of the alien- 
ation of the eastern from the west- 
ern tribes, in consequence of the deep 
trench of the Jordanic valley, the mod- 
ern Ghor. It is an historic fact that 
this geographic insulation caused the 
eastern tribes to cherish a national feel- 
ing far less intense than that which 
animated their western brethren. Reu- 
ben, ‘ unstable as water,” (Gen. xlix, 4,) 
in consequence of his separation from 
the main body of the nation becamo a 
roving Bedouin tribe. 


OatH OF ALLEGIANCE TO JOSHUA, 16-18. 

16. That thou commandest we will 
do—A response not only from the east- 
ern tribes, but also, probably, from the 
entire nation, encouraging to the spirit 
of the new commander. He must have 
regarded it as a formal expression of 
their loyalty to his authority. Like 
true patriots, in their nation’s extremity 
they volunteer under their great captain. 

17. Only the Lord...be with thee 
—By this language they do not avowa 
qualified and conditional allegiance, but 
only responsively reiterate with myriads 
of tongues the brief and stirring exhort- 
ation given by God, ‘‘ Be strong and of 
a good courage.” It is because they 
believe that Jehovah is with Joshua 
that they bind themselves to obey him. 

18. Against thy commandment— 

O. T. 
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and will not hearken unto thy words in 
all that thou ecommandest him, he shall 
be put to death: only “be strong and of 
a good courage. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ND Joshua the son of Nun !sent 
“out of Shittim two men to spy 
secretly, saying, Go view the land, even 








v Ezra 10. 4; Eph. 6. 10, 


1 Or, had sent.—a Num. 25. 1. 





Literally, Lvery man who rebels against 
{hy mouth; that is, who shows con- 
tempt for thy commands. Shall be 
put to death—A righteous verdict 
against the rebel, and in accordance 
with the law of the Most High. Deut. 
vii, 12. Resistance to His chosen rep- 
resentative is a crime no less heinous 
than avowed rebellion against His sov- 
ercignty. So long as a government is 
subserving its ends in administering 
justice and conserving human society, 
the attempt to subvert it by violence 
is a crime of the greatest enormity, 
Striking at the very foundation of all 
the earthly interests of mankind, and 
Opening wide the floodgates of civil 
war. Notes Rom. xiii, 1-7. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE Two 
Spins, 1-24. 

[Some forty years before this date 
Moses had sent out from the wilder- 
ness of Paran twelve spies, and among 
them Joshua, to search the Land of 
Promise. It was-not a secret move- 
ment then, but the chosen twelve were 
prominent chiefs, “heads of the chil- 
dren of Israel.” Num, xiii, 3. Only 
two of the twelve brought back an en- 
couraging report, and it is noticeable 
that Joshua, one of the old spies, and 
now Moses’ successor, sends only two 
to spy out Jericho. For so dangerous 
a mission two were better than twelve. 

1. Sent out—Some render had sent, 
as in the margin, and stippose that the 
spies had been sent out some days 
before the everits of the last chapter. 
But the vav consecutive with which this 
verse begins (N2v) is properly ren- 
dered Then sent Joshua, ete., and a plu- 
perfect rendering will not materially re- 
lieve the difficulty stated in chap. i, 11. 
“Hiven if the spies had been despatched 
before the events narrated in chap. i, 
10-18, it would not be grammatically 
correct to render My) as a pluper- 





feet; and much less is this allowable 
if such a supposition be unfounded.”-~ 
Keil.| Shittim— The plain of acacia 
shrubs at the foot of the mowatains oz 
the eastern side of the Jordan, directly 
opposite Jericho, in which Moses liad 
last pitched the Israelitish camp. Num. 
xxv, 1; xxxiil, 49. Secretly—The 
Masoretic conjunctive accent connects 
this word with saying, rather than with 
to spy, a8 is done in the English version; 
but the word is best understood as 
qualifying Joshua’s whole procedure. 
He communicated his orders to the two 
men, and also sent them out secretly 
in order to avoid betrayal by any evil- 
minded person in his own camp. All 
Spying necessarily involves secrecy, and 
in this case the perilous business was a 
military necessity. An unexplored land 
was before them, and the number and 
spirit of the enemy, and his military 
preparations and plans,were utterly un- 
known to Joshua. Faith always uses 
means. Even Jericho—The com- 
mand may be better rendered. Go view 
the land, and particularly Jericho. This 
ancient town, (called also the “City of 
Palm Trees,”) was situated in a plain 
of the same name about six miles west 
of the Jordan, near where it enters into 
the Dead Sea, and about nineteen miles 
northeast of Jerusalem. It was a 
walled city, rich and populous, having 
commerce with Babylon and the far 
Kast. According to Stanley it was the 
only important town in the Jordan yal- 
ley, and its situation must always have 
rendered its occupation necessary to 
any invader from the east. ‘It wag 
the key of western Palestine, as stand- 
ing at the entrance of the two main 
passes into the central mountains. 
From the issues of the torrent Kelt, on 
the south, to the copious spring, after- 
wards called the ‘Fountain of Elisha,’ 
on the north, the ancient city ran along 
the base of the mountains, and thus 
commanded the oasis of the desert 
valley, the garden of verdure,: which 
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Jericho. And they went, and » came in- 
fo a harlot’s house, named ° Ruhab, and 
2lodged there. 2 And ‘it was told the 
king of Jericho, saying, Behold, there 
caine men in hither to night of the chil- 
dren of Israel to search out the country. 


3 And the king of Jericho sent unto 
Rahab, saying, Bring forth the men that 
are come to thee, which are entered into 
thine house: for they be come to search 
out all the country. 4 ¢And the woman 
took the two men, and hid them, and 





v Heb. 11. 81; James 2. 25. —e Matt. 1. 5. 
2 Heb. day. 


d Psa. 127.1; Proy. 21, 30.—~-e See 2 Sam. 
17. 19, 20. 





elustering around these waters has, 
through the various stages of its long 
existence, secured its prosperity and 
grandeur.” The modern village Rihah 
is, by some travellers, identified with 
ancient Jericho, and is described by 
Dr. Olin as one of the meanest and foul- 
est of Palestine, containing about forty 
houses, with a sickly, indolent, and 
vicious population. Came into a har- 
lot’s house—[ Literally, inio the house of 
a woman, a harlot. Their entrance into 
such a house would excite less suspicion, 
and, her house being upon the wall, (ver. 
15,) their escape from the city in case of 
necessity would be more easy. Knobel 
supposes that, as it was evening twilight 
when the spies reached Jericlio, the 
time when harlots were wont to walk 
the streets, (Job xxiv, 15; Prov. vii, 9; 
Isa. xxiii, 16,) they met with Rahab at 
‘some corner and followed her to her 
house.] Josephus and other Jewish 
writers, and also some Christian com- 
mentators, unwilling to believe that 
these spies, intrusted with such a re- 
sponsible mission, would have gone to 
a harlot’s house, or that Rahab, who 
married Salmon and became an ances- 
tress of our Lord, and is commended by 
an apostle, could have been a woman 
of ill-fume, maintain that she was not 
a harlot, but a hostess or inn-keeper. 
But the Hebrew word 1271 meaus al- 


ways. elsewhere, a harlot, and is so ren- 
dered in the Septuagint and Vulgate. 
Also in the New Testament she is 
called emphatically the harlot, 7 mopvn, 
(Heb. xi, 3); James ii, 25.) And not 
only on philological grounds is the 
rendering jostess untenable, but orient- 
~ al customs are against such an inter- 
pretation. In the east there are no 
proper inns, but as a kind of substitute 
there are khaus or caravansaries (See 
note and cut at Luke ii, 7.) It would 
have been a thing without parallel in 








that land for a single weman, or even 
a man, to be found keeping a public 
house. Rahab was probably unmar- 
ried; for though she had father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, (verse 
13,) there is no hint that she had lus- 
band or child, and it is notorious that 
in the east rarely any but disreputable 
women remain single. On her false- 
hoods and her faith see note on verse 5, 
Lodged there—Rather, they lay down 
there. Verse 8 shows that they ascend- 
ed the house top to pass the night there. 

2. It was told the king—The 
chief of each great city, and even of 
each petty clan, is in the Old Testament 
dignified by the appellation of king. 
At this time of alarm, when the invad- 
ing foe was only a few miles off, a 
shrewd king would naturally give or- 
ders to watch closely every suspicious- 
looking stranger. There came men 
...to search out the country — 
The peculiar Hebrew physioguomy of 
the two spies, and perhaps, also, their 
entering the eastern gate, were strong 
grounds of suspicion. 

3. Sent unto Rahab—The spies 
had been traced to the harlot’s house, 
and possibly Rahab had also, by 
open avowal of her belief in the ap- 
proaching triumph of the Hebrews, 
already drawn suspicion on herself. 

4, Hid them—Literally, hid him 
Hebrew usage shows many such sndden 
transitions from plural to singular. Per- 
haps we may see in this instance an 
intimation of the haste with which sho 
concealed the men, hiding one of them 
herself with the flax (verse 6) and 
leaving the other to cover himself. 


| Some think she had taken the precan- 


tion to conceal the men before the 
king’s messengers arrived, and verse 
6 seems to favor the supposition. I 
wist not whence they were—Bet- 
ter, J knew not, for the verb wist is obso- 
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said thus, There came men unto me, but 
] wist not whence they were: 5 And it 
came to pass about the time of shutting 
of the gate, When it was dark, that the 
men went out; whither the men went, 
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I wot not: pursue after them quickly ; 
for ye shall overtake them. 6 But ‘she 


had brought them up to the roof of the 
house, and hid them with the stalks of 
flax, which she had laid in order upon 





J See Exod. 1. 17; 
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lete. Rahab couid not safely deny 
that the men had entered her house, 
for other eyes than hers had seen 
them; but it is difficult to believe that 
she knew not whence they were. She 
may not, however, have had positive 
knowledge that they were spies. 

5. [The men went out— This 
statement was a wilful falsehood, and 
cannot be justified by saying that ori- 
ental hospitality required a person to 
utter falschood if necessary to defend 
a guest. It may, indeed, relieve the 
case somewhat to urge that before the 
Gospel strict truth, in Jew or heathen, 
was a virtue utterly unknown; butit is 
altogether superfluous to attempt ei- 
ther to apologize for Rahab’s previous 
harlotry or to justify her falsehoods. 
We must distingnish, however, be- 
tween her vices and her virtues. The 
sacred writers record her vices with- 
out a word of comment or apology. 
Even with this alloy, however. they 
attest the justifying power of her 
faith. The epistle to the 
Hebrews (xi, 31) extols 
her faith in Israel's God, 
and James (ii, 25) makes 
mention of her praise- 
worthy works of hospi- 
tality. The one declares 
that her faith saved her 
from perishing with the 
unbelieving inhabitants 
of Jericho; the other 
shows that her faith was 
not without its appropri- 
ate fruits.] ~ Verse 11, 
however, shows that Ra- 
hab had long entertained 
a sincere faith in Jehovah 
as the true God, and her 
conduct toward the spies 
was the imperfect manifestation of that 
faith which resulted in her true incor- 
poration into Israel, and obtaining a 
place in the genealogy of the Messiah. 
Matt. i, 5. Her falsehood on the pres- 


ent occasion was far less condemning 
than that of Abraham on two occasions, 
Gen. xii, 13; xx, 2. It was also a strate 
agem of war, which even our Christian 
civilization has hardly attained the vir- 
tue of disusing. + 

6. She had brought them up to 
the roof of the house—This verse 
more fully explains verse 4, by detail- 
ing the place and manner of her con- 
cealing the spies. astern houses 
have flat roofs, surrounded with a para- 
pet to prevent falling off. Deut. xxviii, 
8. Here the family often sleep, sit, 
walk, and store such articles as will 
not be damaged by the exposure. 
Sometimes the roof is shaded by means 
of an awning supported by posts. See 
note on Acts x, 9. Stalks of flax— 
Heb. flax of the tree; that is, flax in 
the tree or stalk. Some render these 
words stalks or pods of cotton, but 
without sufficient authority. Flax is 
said to grow in Egypt to a great size, 
and its stalks attain the thickness of a 








Fuax. (Linum usitatissimum.y 


cane, and so it doubtless did in the 
rich plain of Jericho. To dry stalks of 
such thickness much exposure to the 
stn would be necessary, and they 
were laid out in such abundance on 
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the roof. 7% And the men pursued after 
them the way to Jordan unto the fords: 
and as soon as they which pursued after 
them were gone out, they shut the gate. 
8 And before they were laid down, she 
came up unto them upon the roof; 
9 And she said unto the men, I know 
that the Lorp hath given you the land, 
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and that your terior is fallen upon us 
and that all the inhabitants of the land 
3faint because of you. 10 For we have 
heard how the Lorp "dried up the wa- 
ter of the Red Sea for you, when ye 
came out of Egypt; and ‘what ye did 
unto the two kings of the Amoritvs, that 
were on the other side Jordan, Sihcn 








g Gen. 35. 5; Exod. 23. 27; Deut. 2. 253; 11 25. 
3 Heb. melt; Exod. 15, 15. 


A Exod. 14. 21; chap, 4. 23. 
7 Num, 21, 24, 34, 35 





Rahab's honse that the two men could 
be easily concealed among them. 

7. The men pursued after them— 
That is, the men of Jericho pursued, as 
they thought, after the spies. The 
way to Jordan—tThe most direct way 
to the Jordan, the way which they nat- 
urally thought the spies, in their hasty 
flight, would take. Unto the fords— 
Heb., the crossing places; certain well- 
known ‘places of shallow water where 
the Jordan might be waded. ‘There is 
no intimation that the pursuers crossed 
the fords. As the plural is used, we 

_infer that there were several places of 
this kind near Jericho, and that the 
pursuers took different routes to insure 
the capture of the fugitives. They 
shut the gate—To prevent the escape 
of the spies should they still be in the 
city, and to secure the city against the 
ingress of foes by night. 

8. Before they were laid down— 
That is, to sleep. They had been hid- 
den where it was uncomfortable to 
sleep; but now that their pursuers are 
put upon the wrong track, they come 
forth from their hiding places. 

9. [know that the Lord hath given 
you the land—Mark the strength olf 
her aflirmation: not J believe, but know. 
Rahab now discloses unto them the 
cause of her hospitality, her firm con- 
viction that the Hebrews were destined 
to overthrow her peopie. This belief 
arose from the miraculous passage of 
the Red Sea, and the easy conquest of 
Kastern Palestine. With characteristic 
womanly penetration she had read the 
secret fears of her countrymen, and had 
interpreted them as tokens of coming 
defeat to her people. Thus the very 
knowledge which Joshua was most de- 
airous of attaining, namely, the state of 
feeling among the Canaanites, is freely 
commuricated to the spies. To dis- 











hearten a nation is to conquer it. Your 
terror—Fear of you has paralyzed us. 
Moses, in his last discourse, had pre- 
dicted this result. Deut. ii, 25; xi, 25. 
All the inhabitants of the land faint 
—For faint, the Hebrew reads, ave 
melted ; an expression showing the ut- 
ter prostration of their confidence 
and resolution. This despair of the 
people, whether natural or supernatu- 
ral, prevented them from making any 
combination to resist the invading host 
at the best place for such resistance— 
the passage of the Jordan. 

10. We have heard—An event so 
wonderful filled the world with amaze- 
ment. Traders and caravans passing 
from Egypt through the deserts would 
frequently pass through Jericho, and 
spread the tidings of the Hebrews’ tri- 
umphs. Of all the miracles which at- 
tended the exodus from Keypt, none 
was capable of producing so profound 
an impression upon all surrounding na- 
tions as the drying up of the Red Sea, 
the safe passage of the Israelites, and 
the destruction of the Egyptian host 
by the rolling back of the parted surges. 
Kxod. xiv, 15-31. The lapse of forty 
years had not effaced that deep impres- 
sion—an incidental proof of the magni- 
tude of the miracle. Events more re- 
cent and nearer to them had increased 
their alarm. The Amorites east of the 
Jordan, who had evinced their martial 
prowess by conquering the king o. 
Moab and seizing his land, were in turn 
subdued by the resistless arms of the 
Tsraelites. The Amorites were the most 
powerful and distinguished of the Ca- 
naanitish nations, and occupied a tract 
on both sides of the Jordan. Those on 
the east side were under two kings, 
Sihon and Og. The former refused 
passage tothe Hebrews through his ter- 
ritory, care to Jahaz, fought, and waa 
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md Og, whom ye utterly lestroyed. 
11 And as soon as we had *heard these 
things, ' our hearts did nielt, neither 4 did 
there remain any more courage in any 
man, because of you: for ™the Lorp 
your God, he 7s God in heaven above, 
and in earth beneath. 12 Now there, 
fore, I pray you, "swear unto me by the 
Lorn, since I have showed you kind- 
ness, that ye will also show kindness 
unto °my father’s house, and ? give me 


a true token: 13 And that ye will save 
alive my father, and my mother, and 
my brethren, and my sisters, and all 
that they have, and deliver our lives 
from death. 14 And the men answered 
her, Our life *for yours, if ye utter not 
this our business. “And it shall be, when 
the Lorp- hath given us the land, that 
Iwe will deal Lindly and truly with 
thee. 15 Then she ‘let them down by 
a cord through the window: for her 
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defeated. Og also gave battle at. Hdrei, 
and was totally routed. See on Num. 
Xxi, 21-35: 

ll. For the Lord your God, he 
is God in heaven above, and in 
earth beneath — This is the full 
profession of Rahab’8 faith in the God 
cf Israel. It was a complete renuncia- 
tion of her idolatry and harlotry. It 
was a change in belief, feeling, will, and 
action, which brought her to the wor- 
ship of the true God, and toa maternity 
of the Messiah in David's royal line. 
Ilowever alloyed by one imperfection, 
it was a true faith working out its true 
results. And the wide-spread terror 
of these nations, as described in the last 
verse, and Rahab’s faith, were in ac- 
cordance with God’s purpose in raising 
up Pharaoh and diffusing his “name.” 
Note on Rom. ix, 17, 

12. Swear unto me—She gives still 
stronger proof of her confidence in the 
success of the Israelites by wishing to 
enter into covenant with the spies for 
the salvation of herself and her father’s 
family. She feels that if they swear 
vv Israel's mighty God they will not 
dare prove false. Her faith assumes a 
ractical character, and shows itself by 
works. It impels her to bargain for her 
deliverance from the destruction which 
she sees impending over the city. Since 
I have showed you kindness—Ra- 
lab here makes a good application of 
the Golden Rule. Give me a true 
token—Some visible, materia] proof of 
the oath; some object which she may 
keep and produce as evidencesthat such 
au solemn compact has been entered 
into by the parties. This token was a 
substitute for a written covenant bear- 
iug their signatures. 





13. And that ye will save alive my 
father—The English version wrongly 
Supplies that. Read, And ye shall save 
alive, ete. She was by no means desti- 
tute of natural affection. That she 
does not stipulate for the salvation of 
the- entire state of Jericho is no evi- 
dence of her want of patriotism. She 
was too deeply impressed with the be- 
lief of the coming overthrow to ask so 
much. Our ties of consanguinity should 
induce us to make extraordinary efforts 
for the conversion of our kindred to 
God. This is the highest purpose of 
the creation of such ties in the human 
soul. All that they have—It is not 
necessary to limit this clause to per- 
sons only ; it may include portable pos- 
sessions also. Comp. chap. vi, 23, note. 

14. Our life for yours— According 
to Osiander, this form of oath may be 
thus paraphrased: “ We place our life 
and soul in the hand of God asa pledge 
for thee, in order that he may destroy 
us if any one injures thee or thine.” 
If ye utter not this our business 
This is the indispensable condition on 
which their oath and her deliverance 
depend. 

15. Then she let them down bya 
cord—[Many interpreters are of epin- 
ion that there is a confusion in the or- 
der of verses here, and that this verse 
should follow the first sentence of verse 
Zila Morvinnag improbable, they urge, 
that Rahab and the Spies continued to 
converse after the latter were let down 
from the window, inasmuch as such 
conversation would have led to their 
detection and exposure. But against 
such an opinion are the words, Thou 
didst let us down, (verse 18 ;) and as for 
the confusion of verses, Keil well re 
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ouse was upon the town wall, and she 
dwelt upon the wall. 16 And she said 
unto them, *Get you to the mountain, 
lest the pursuers meet you; and hide 
yourselves there three days, witil the 
pursuers be returned: and afterward 
may ye go your way. 17 And the men 


81 Sam, 23. 14, 29.——¢ Exod. 20.7 


pe SE 
marks that “the Hebrews often con- 
nect together the principal cireum- 
stances attending any particular event, 
and, after fully describing these, pro- 
ceed to fill up the details of minor im- 
portance. This, however, is not acon- 
fusion in the order of events, but an 
anticipation of the result consequent 
upon a well-arranged division of the 
subject-matter.”] Some have thought 
that it was impossible that she could 
let them down alone, and they have 
furnished her with “friends or domes- 
tics” to assist her: But there is no 
need of this assistance. By fastening 


the cord to something within the room 
they could descend, sailor-like, even 
without aid from within. 


Paul was 











said unto her, We wild be tblameless of 
this thine oath which thou hast made us 
swear, 18 "Behold, when we come in- 
to the land, thou shalt bind this line of 
scarlet thread in the window which thou 
didst let us down by: ‘and thou shalt 
bring thy father, and thy mother, and 





aw Verse 12.—v Chap. 6 28.—6 Heb. gather. 





let down in a basket. (2 Cor. xi 33.) 
Her house was upon the town wall 
ANDINA VPA, in the depth of the wall. 
Her house was so constructed that the 
city wall formed also the back wall of 
the house. She dwelt upon the 
wall—For her house was built on the 
wall, and projected beyond its outer 
edge, so that from one of its outer 
windows the men could be let down 
beyond the walls of the city. (See note 
on Acts ix, 25.) 

16. Get you to the mountain— 
Heb. Mountainwards go ye. By the de- 
vice of going westward to the moun- 
tains behind the city, instead of east- 
ward toward the Jordan, they would 
avoid pursuit, and secure a hiding 
place in some of their caverns till the 
pursuers had returned. 

17. We will be blameless of this 
thine oath—That is, released from 
the oath which we have taken, pros 
vided you do not fulfil the following 
conditions. 

18. Thou shalt bind this line of 
scarlet thread in the window—A 
small rope or cord composed of crimson 
threads. The English version conveys 
the idea that this cord was used in lets 
ting down the spies. But the Hebrew, 
Septuagint, and Vulgate make the win: 
dow the antecedent of which, thus—the 
window through wiich thou didst let us 
down. The scarlet cord was probably 
the token (ver. 12) given to Rahab in 
proof of their oath. But the scarlet 
of the thread by which she and ber 
house were to be saved, though a 3ugs 
gestive emblem of the blood of the 
atonement, (as advanced by St. Clem: 
ent,) can hardly be considered, like the 
blood of the paschal lamb on the door- 
post, an appointed type. And thou 
ghalt bring thy father—The persons 
to whom deliverance is pledged must 
be separated from the mass of the peo» 
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thy brethren, and all thy father’s house- 
hold, home unto thee. 19 And it shall 
be, that “whosoever shali gu out of the 
doors of thy house into the Street, his 
blood shald’be upon his head, and we 
will be guiltless: and whosoever shall 
be with thee in the house, *his blood 
shall be on our head, if any hand be 
upon hin. 20 And vif thou utter this 
our business, then we will be quit of 
thine oath which thou hast made us to 
Swear. 21 And she said According 
unto your words, so de it. And she sent 
them away, and they departed; and she 
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bound the scarlet line in the window, 
22 And they: went, and came unto the 
mountain, and abode there three days. 
until the pursuers were returned: an 

the pursuers sought them throughout all 
the way, but *found them not. 23 So 
the two men returned, and descended 
from the mountain, and passed over 
and came to Joshua the son of Nun, an: 
told him all things that befell them: 
24 And they said unto Joshiua, eid 
* the Lorp hath delivered into our hands 
all the land; for even all the inhabitents 
of the country do 7 faint because of us, 
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ple and gathered within the house of 
Rahab, otherwise they must perish in 
the impending universal destruction. 
So must those who hope to escape the 
general doom of this sinful world be 
gathered into the house of God, the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

19. [His blood shall be upon his 
head—A technical formula of retribu- 
tion indicating the punishment of death 
when justly brought upon one’s self, 
and equivalent to, Let the guilt of his 
death fall back upon himself. See note 
on Acts xviii, 6.] If any hand be 
upon him—That is, to injure or to slay, 

20. Quit of thine oath—Released 
from its obligation. The condition 
mentioned in verse 14 is here repeated 
as if to give it emphasis, 

21. And she bound the scarlet 
line in the window—This statement 
is here made to complete the account, 
Not to indicate that she bound the line 
in the window as soon as the spies 
were gone. She did this on the ap- 
proach of the Hebrew host, in season 
to secure the deliverance of which this 
was the token. To have displayed it 
immediately would have been unneces- 
Sary, and would have incurred the sus- 
Picions of her watchful countrymen, 

22. Abode there three days—In 
reckoning time, the Jews count ag whole 
days the parts of days which may be 
included in a given period. Hence the 
body of Jesus was said to be in the 
tomb three days, though it was laid 
there on Friday evening and he came 
forth on Sunday morning—a space of 
thirty-six hours. See note on Matt. 
xii, 40. [So these spies may have re. 











mained in the caverns of the mountains 
only parts of three days, and the entire 
time of their absence from the camp at 
Shittim fell within the three days at 
the end of which, if not before, Joshua 
intended to be on his march across the 
Jordan. See note on chap. i, 11.] 

23. Passed over—That is, Jordan, 
These scouts were probably expert in 
Swimming, for the Jordan was then at 
its flood. Came to J oshua—It is not 
necessary to suppose that they re- 
turned to the camp at Shittim. But 
the history most naturally implies this, 

24. Truly the Lord hath deliv- 
ered into our hands all the land— 
A nation palsied with despair is already 
Conquered. The result of the mission 
of the spies was very encouraging to 
Joshua. The principal thing they re- 
ported, and probably that which it had 
been their chief object to ascertain, 
was the fear and trembling which pre- 
vailed among the idolatrous inhabitants 
of the land. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE PAssaGe or tun JORDAN. 1-17, 


Immediately after the return of the 
Spies, or possibly before this event, the 
Israclites leave their long occupied 
camp at Shittim, and move to the banks 
of the Jordan. A ration moving to- 
ward a swollen and angry river with 
berfect confidence that they should crogg 
it, and yet in perfect ignorance of the 
manner of such an achievement, is a 
Spectacle of thrilling moral sublimity, 
Thus marched Moses with the Hebrew 
people to the Red Sea. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ND Joshua rose early in the morn- 
ing; and they removed *from 
Shittim, and came to Jordan, he and all 
the children of Israel, and lodged there 
before they passed over. 2 And it came 
to pass “after three days, that the offi- 
cers went through the host; 3 And they 
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commanded the people, saying, * When 

e see the ark of the covenant of the 

orRD your God, “and the priests the 
Levites bearing it, then ye shall remove 
from your pee and go after it. 4 ° Yet 
there shall be a space between you and 
it, about two thousand cubits by meas- 
ure: come not near unto it, that ye may 














«Chap, 2, 1.—-b Chap. 1. 10, 11.—e See 





1. Rose early in the morning— 
According to a necessary custom in hot 
countries to work by night or early 
dawn and rest at noonday. Compare 
Gen exis 2) 27s xx, 3s xxvili,) 1S. 
Came to Jordan—Not close up to the 
brink of the river, but within some two 
thousand cubits of it. Ver.4. Lodged 
there—Not merely spent one night there, 
as, some understand, but abode there (for 
135 often has this sense) three days, as 
the next verse most naturally explains. 

2, [After three days — Obviously 
three days after they came to the Jor- 
dan, near whose banks they lodged for 
this length of time, probably to make 
preparations for crossing. Their camp 
consisted not merely of armed men, 
but of the entire population, including 
women and children, with all their pos- 
sessions, and a delay of three days be- 
fore crossing into the enemy’s country 
might have been useful for many rea- 
sons now unknown to us. To identify 
these three days with those mentioned 
chap. i, 11, is altogether unnecessary, 
and never would have been attempted 
but for the supposition, wholly unten- 
able, that Joshua completed the passage 
of the Jordan within three days from 
his giving the order to prepare to cross. 
See notes on chaps. i, 11, and ii, 22. 
Strangely have some rationalistic crit- 
ies argued tliat because the historian 
records in one place an order for the 
people to prepare to cross the Jordan 
in three days, and afterwards states 
that they stopped at the river three 
days, therefore his narrative was com- 
piled from two different and contradic- 
tory documents, and these two periods 
of three days each were confounded by 
him!] Officers—See note chap. i, 10. 

3. When ye see the ark of the 
covenant—This was a chest mado of 
shittim or acacia wogd, four feet in 


me 





Num. 10. 33, —d Deut. 31. 9, 25, —e Exod, 19, 12. 


length, and two and one third feet in 
breadth and depth. It was overlaid 
with gold within and without. The 
cover, which was edged with gold, was 
called the mercy-seat. Standing on 
this lid were the cherubim with out- 
stretched wings. The ark was borne 
upon the shoulders by means of rods 
passing through two rings on each of 
the two sides. When transported, it 
was enveloped in the veil of the dis- 
mantled tabernacle, the curtain of bad- 
ger skins, and the blue cloth, (Num. iv, 
5, 6,) and was therefore not seen. Its 
name is derived from its chief contents, 
the ‘covenant of Sinai””—the two tables 
of stone, on which was the Decalogue, 
written by the finger of God. From 
Heb. ix, 4, we learn that it contained 
also ‘‘the pot of manna,” and “ Aaron’s 
rod that budded.” It was never seen 
save by the high priest, thus symbol- 
izing the invisible Jehovah. See on 
Exod. xxv, 10-22. And the priests 
the Levites—The Levite-priests, as dis- 
tinguished from all irregular priests 
who are not Levitical. Such occasion- 
ally arose in times of apostasy from 
the law. On ordinary occasions ‘the 
Levites of the house of Kohath, by 
special command, bore the ark. But 
when removed from within the veil, or 
when borne on festive occasions of exe 
traordinary interest, the priests, the 
offspring of Aaron, were the bearers. 
Chap. vi, 6 and 1 Kings viii, 3, 6. Go 
after it—Let the ark of God be your 
leader, and move ye as the ark moves, 
Heretofore it stood at the centre when 
Isracl was encamped, and in mid army 
when they marched.. The ark now led 
them, as heretofore the pillar of fire. 
4. Space... twothousand cubits 
—The design of this space of a thou- 
sand yards—more than half a mile— 
was that the people might see the way te 
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know the way by which ye must go: 
for ye have not passed this way 1hereto- 
fore. & And Joshua said unto the peo- 
ple, ‘Sanctify yourselves: for to morrow 
the Lorp will do wonders among you. 
6 And Joshua spake unto the priests, 
saying, Take up the ark of the cove- 
nant, and pass over before the people. 
And they took up the ark of the cov- 
enant, and went before the people. 





JOSHUA. 
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7 And the Lorp said unto J oshua, This 
day will I begin to "magnify thee in the 
sight of all Israel, that they may know 
that, ‘as I was with Moses, so I will be 
with thee. 8 And thou shalt command 
‘the priests that bear the ark of the cov - 
enant, saying, When ye are come to the 
brink of the water of Jordan, 'ye shall 
stand still in Jordan. 9 And Joshua 
said unto the children of Israel, Come 








Ileb. since yesterday, and the third day. 
-—J Bxod. 19.10, 14,15; Lev, 20, 7; Num, 11.18; 
chap. 7, 13; 1 Sam. 16. 5; Joel 2. 16, 


g Num, 4, 15.—/ Chap. 4. 14; 1 Chron, 2 25; 
2 Chron, 1. 1.—7 Chap. 1. 5.——% Verse 3.-—- 
¢ Verse 17. 





the opened passage through the Jordan. 
Some have supposed that this space 
was required on account of the sacred- 
ness of the ark. But it is not stated 
in the text, nor was such a space ever 
required during all their journeyings in 
the wilderness; nor ever afterwards, 
In this case the miraculous division of 
waters would be more impressive be- 
cause the required space would render 
it visible to all. For ye have not 
passed this way heretofore—The 
Heb. yesterduy and the day before is 
equivalent to previously. The Greeks 
have a similar expression: xa TE 
kat mpwita, Homer's liad, ii, 303. 

5. Sanctify yourselves—By sacred 
ablutions and observances, and by a 
change of raiment where the washing 
of the raiment was impracticable, Com. 
pare the marginal references. The 
Lord will do wonders among you 
—He will open a passage through the 
Jordan as he did through the Red Sea, 
and lead his people through dry-shod. 
The miracle of the Red Sea was a 
wonder whose name had been noised 
abroad for forty years, (chap. ii, 10,) and 
this at the Jordan was to be like it. 

6. Take up the ark—'This com- 
mand was among the announcements 
relating to the order of crossing, and 


not to the crossing itself, which took | 


place on the nextday. And they took 
up the ark—aA statement which is, 
according to the rules of modern com- 
position, brought in before its proper 
place, which would naturally be be- 
tween verses 13 and 14. For the mes- 
sage from God to Joshua, and the ad- 
dress of the latter, must have been given 
before the priests moved. But this is 
the manner of the Hebrew historians, 








who often thus mention the fulfilment 
of a prophecy or the execution of a 
command in the immediate connection. 

7. This day will I begin to mag- 
nify thee—This was only the beginning 
of a glorious succession of miracles at- 
testing the divine commission of Joshua. 
Jehovah pledges to make Joshua great 
in the estimation of the people, and 
thus secure to him their promised loy- 
alty and obedience. Compare chap. 
i, 17. As I was with Moses—As 
I crowned Moses with divine honour 
when, at the outstretching of his rod, 
I divided the waters of the Red Sea, so 
will I honour thee by rolling back the 
Jordan, when, at thy command, the 
symbol of my presence shall be borne 
to the river’s brink. Special honour had 
been put upon Joshua when he was 
permitted to accompany Moses up the 
Mount, but it was eclipsed by the 
greater honour of his master, who alone 
was permitted to enter the cloud of the 
glory of the Lord. Exod. xxiv, 13-16. 
Moses on a former occasion (Deut. 
xxxi, 7) had magnified Joshua in the 
sight of all Israel, but now a Greater 
than Moses is abont to magnify him in 
the sight of all mankind, 

8. The brink of the water—Hcb. 
end of the water, that is, the eastern mar. 
gin of the river. It is evident from 
Joshua’s address to the people, which 
immediately follows, that all the Lord's 
words to Joshua are not reported here, 
The abbreviation is to prevent repoti- 
tion. The main point is to show that 
the whole order of the crossing was ar- 
ranged by the Lord and not by Joshua 
Stand still in Jordan—As‘a solemn 
and impressive indication to the pass- 
ing host that the miracle is Wrought 
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hither, and hear the words of the Lorp 
your God. 10 And Joshua said, Here- 
by ye shall know that ™the living God 





m Deut. 5. 26; 1 Sam. 17. 26; 2 Kings 19. 4; 
Hos. 1. 10; Matt. 16. 16; 1 Thess, 1, 9. 


és among you, and that he will with- 
out fail "drive out from before you the 
Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 





nm Exod. 33. 2; Deut. 7. 1; 
Psa, 44, 2, 





by Jehovah, whose chosen ministers 
are the priests, and the symbol of 
whose presence is the ark. 

_9. Unto’ the children of Israel— 
Tze objection that Colenso urges against 
these addresses to the children of Israel 
by Moses and by Joshua, that it was a 
physical impossibility for so vast-an 
eucampment to hear the words of one 
speaker, fulls to the ground when we 
reflect that all the people were -ad- 
dressed, not personally en masse, bt 
representatively, as specified verse 2 
and chap. i, 10, 16, through the heads 
and officers of their tribes. 

10. The living God is among you 
—The adjective living is here and else- 
where applied to God in the sense of 
true, iM opposition to the false pagan 
gods; and also in the sense of efficient, 
in opposition to the dead idols of the 
heathen world. In Psa. cvi, 28, the 
heathen are spoken of as eating the 
sacrifices of the dead—that is, dead 
idol gods. Jeremiah (x, 3-10) gives a 
detailed account of the process of man- 
ufacturing an idol, and then, in strik- 
ing contrast, sets forth Jehovah as the 
living God. We may also with equal 
truth affirm that the attribute living 
signifies the providential care of the 
personal God, instead of the blind, im- 
personal force, the nondescript agency, 
which, entombed in matter, is indiffer- 
ent to the wants and progress of men. 
The design of Joshua is to inspire 
faith and courage in the hearts of his 
people. Elence he represents to them 
that God will demonstrate by a series 
of astonishing miracles that he dwells 
not iu surene repose, careless of their 
good, but that he is alive to their 


interests, and will overrule the laws} 


of nature to secure their triumph. 
Without fail drive out—A strong 
promise, yet not unconditional. When 
man fails, God refuses. See notes on 
chap. i, 4, 5, 6. 

Seven tribes are now enumerated, 
who shall, by the faithful co-operation 





of Israel with Jehovah, be driven from 
the Land of Promise. All of these 
tribes are of the same stock as the 
Phenicians. ‘It is startling tc be re- 
minded that the detested and accursed 
race, aS it appears in the books of 
Joshua and Judges, is tle same as that 
to which trom Greece we look back as 
the parent of letters, of commerce, of 
civilization.” —Stanley. See note on 
Acts viii, 40. Their character, as por- 
trayed by Gentile writers, coincides sub- 
stantially with that delineated by the 
Scriptures—their dusky complexion, 
their southern origin, their preser- 
vation of monarehical, federal, and 
aristocratic institutions, their superi- 
ority to surrounding nations in social 
arts, and their human sacrifices, licen- 
tious orgies, and multitudes of gods. 
In Gen. xv, 19-21, ten nations are men- 
tioned, whose land was promised to 
the seed of Abraham. It is impossi- 
ble at present to tell the exact location 
of all these tribes. Some of them 
seem to have become divided, and, like 
the tribes of Dan and-Manasseh in 
Israel, become settled in different parts 
of the land. The Canaanites were, 
strictly speaking, the lowlanders, who 
inhabited the lower tracts of Palestine, 
on the sea-coast and western bank of 
the Jordans Num xiii, 29. But this 
term is often used in a wider sense, 
including all the tribes west of the 
Jordan and in Phenicia deriving their 
descent from Canaan. Gen. x, 15-18. 
Hittites—Or, Chittites. Of these Abra- 
ham purchased: Machpelah, (Gen. xxiii, 
10,) and among them Wsau_ mar- 
ried two wives. Gen. xxvi, 34. Seo 
note on chap. i, 4. Hivites—Or, the 
Chivite. The Hebrew name is always 
in the singular. This tribe dwelt at 
the foot of Hermon, (chap. xi, 3,) and 
“in mount Lebanon, from mount Baal- 
hermon unto the entering in of Ha- 
math,” (Judg. iii, 3;) also at Gibeou 
(chap. ix, 7; xi, 19) and at Shechem 
Gen, xxxiv, 2. Gesenius and Iarst 
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Hivites, and the Per‘zzites, and the Gir- | gashites, and the Amorites, and the 
; 

explain the name as villagers. Wester 35 SSMS aE | 

[Ewald explains it as mid- 0 Daas 5ES 135 

landers, and supposes that Feta RS 

“they loved peaceful occu- | (Arvad) 



























pations and trading pursuits 
* in well-ordered communities 
and fortified cities, and loca- 
ted themselvesprincipally in 
districts the most suitable 
for peaceful civil life, and 
such as have from the ear- 
liest times possessed the 
most flourishing inland cit- 
ies.”] Perizzites — Heb., 
rustics or countrymen. They 
inhabited the mountainous 
regions subsequently allot- 
ted to Judah and Ephraim, 
a part of which was after- 
wards called Samaria. Chap. 
xi, 13; xvii, 15. They were 
engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Hence in a wider sense 
the term Perizzites some- 
times includes all the agri- 
cultural Canaanites, in dis- 
tinction from those engaged 
in trade and commerce.— 
Girgashites — The resi- 
dence of this tribe is not Toppa or 
distinctly specified in the 9 
Old Testament. Eusebius 
affirms that they dwelt east : Parner 
of the Jordan, and many inborlchel® 
writers incline to locate Se 
them east of lake Gennesa- : 
ret. For here, according to z ° 
Matt. viii, 28, lay “the coun- PES Coons LS 
try of the Gergesenes,” iden- 
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erful, and wide-spread tribe asd 

of all. Therefore their name peta eee 
is sometimes taken in a wide Sense, to} east of the Jordan, between the Arnon 
include all the Canaanitish tribes, as|and the Jabbok. See note on chap. 
in chap. xxiv, 18. A part: of them|i, 10. The Jebusites inhabited the 
dwelt in the mountainous tract after-| city and neighbouring mountains of 
wards allotted to Judah, and were gub- Jebus—ancient Jerusalem. They were 
ject to five kings. Chap. x, 6. An-| not expelled from the city till the time 
other part had possession of the region | of David. 2 Sam. V;) G78: 
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Jebusites. 11 Behold, the ark of the 
covenant of °the Lord of all the earth 
passeth over before you into Jordan. 
12 Now therefore ’ take you twelve men 
out of the tribes of Israel, out of every 
tribe a man. 13 And it shall come to 
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pass, “as soon as the soles of the feet of 
the priests that bear the ark of the Lorn, 
*the Lord of all the earth, shall rest in 
the waters of Jordan, that the waters of 
Jordan shall be cut off from the waters 
that come down from above; and they 





o Verse 13; Micah 4. 13; Zech. 4. 14; 6.5. 


pChap. 4, 2.—dg Verses 15, 16. —r Verse 11. 





ll. The ark of the covenant of 
the Lord of all the earth—Here 
are four words grammatically depend- 
ent on oue another, though slightly 
separated by the disjunctive accent. 
But this Hebrew accent by no means 
requires so strange a translation as 
that adopted by some scholars, which 
makes Lord of all the earth in apposi- 
tion with ark of the covenant. < This 
would be to make the ark of Jehovah 
identical with Jehovah. } This claim 
of universal dominion for Jehovah, 
in contrast with the limited sway 
of the local gods of the pagans, not 
only enthrones Jehovah over all na- 
tions, but also over the forces of the 
material world. Perhaps no miracle 
of Jesus inspired such’ overwhelming 
awe in his disciples as his control of 
the winds and the waves. 

12. [Now therefore take you 
twelve men—LEmphasis is put on 
now. The election of these twelve 
men is to take place immediately, not 
after they cross the Jordan. The pur- 
pose for which they are selected is 
shown in chap. iv, 4, 5, where it will 
be seen that a visible memorial of this 
miracle is provided for before it takes 
place. The men were designated at 
this time because they could not be 
elected while the people were crossing, 
and afterwards there would he too lit- 
tle time. Hence the assumption of 
some that this verse is brought in by 
mistake, being disconnected from the 
succeeding chapter, is utterly ground- 
less. The men are mentioned before 
the moving of the ark because they 
were chosen then.] Out of every 
tribe a man—This was done that 
every tribe might be represented in 
the memorial, and have its accredited 
witness of the great event. 

13. The Lord—Heb., Jehovah. The 
Lord of all the earth—The efficient 
cause of the miracle. Shall rest in 








the waters—The Jordan had two, and 
in some places three, banks. See cut 
and note Matt. iii, 6. At its flood it over- 
flowed the first and second banks, ani 
covered the whole space between the 
terraces formed by the second and thiré 
banks. The waters on each side would 
be comparatively shallow. Here the 
priests were to stand or rest in the shoal 
water on the eastern bank until the 
waves receded, and the river’s channel 
was made bare; then they advanced in- 
to the midst of the channel of the Jor- 
dan, and there stood until all the people 
had crossed. Verse 17. The waters 
of Jordan shall be cut off from the 
waters that come down—Grammat- 
ically, waters that come down is in 
apposition with waters of Jordan, and 
the word from, supplied in our English 
version, is incorrect and misleading. It 
is better to omit from, and substitute 
namely, and render, The waters of Jor- 
dan shall be cut off, namely, the waters 
that come down from above. And they 
shall stand upon a heap—Or, stand 
up, one mass. The word for heap is 
best understood by referring to its use 
in the description of the division of 
the Red Sea in Exod. xv, 8, and in 
Psa. Ixxviii, 13. By comparing these 
passages with Exod. xiv, 22, where it 
is said, ‘‘The waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hand and on their 
left,” we arrive at the conclusion that 
the phenomenon presented by the word 
heap was that of an upright mass of 
water held back by Omnipotence. { We 
taku the meaning to be that just above 
the crossing the waters were “con- 
gealed,” or solidified, as if dammed up 
by an invisible perpendicular wall across 
the channel, causing the waters above 
to overflow all the banks. Below the 
miraculous dam the channel ran dry 
to the Dead Sea. } Compare note on 
verse 16. No natural agent was em- 
ployed in the working of this miracle, 
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‘shall stand upon a heap. 14 And it 
came to pass, when the people removed 
trom their tents, to pass over Jordan, 
and the priests bearing the tark of the 
covenant before the people; 15 And as 
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they that bare the ark were come unto 
Jordan, and *the feet of the priests that 
bare the ark were dipped in the brim of 
the water, (for ‘Jordan overfloweth all 
his banks “all the time of harvest, ) 





8 Psa, 78. 13; 114. 83.—# Acts 7. 45. 
w Verse 13. 





In the division of the Red Sea the 
Tord caused a strong east wind to blow 
all night, when. Moses stretched out 
his hand over the sea. Ixod. xiv, 21. 
But in the passage of the Jordan 
“there was neither wind nor tide, to 
the agency of which the effect could 
be attributed; and if the river was ac- 
tually passed, at a high stage of its 
waters, without boats or bridges, the 
evidence of the miracle was irresist- 
ible—the current must have been sus- 
pended by supernatural power.” In 
the most degenerate periods of Jewish 
history this great miracle was never 
once questioned. So far as we know 
even the skeptical and materialistic 
Sadducees, who sifted the traditions of 
the elders with a destructiveness rival- 
ing the German rationalists, never as- 
sailed this manifest token of supernat- 
ural power in their nation’s induction 
into the Land of Promise. 

14. And the priests bearing the 
ark—The word priests is the gram- 
matical subject of the implied verb, were. 
[ Verses 14-16 should be rendered thus: 
And it came to pass while the people 
Were removing from their tents to cross 
the Jordan, and the priests bearing the 
ark of the covenant were before the 
people, and as those bearing the ark 
came to the Jordan, and the fect of the 
priests bearing the ark were dipped in 
the edge of the waters, (and the Jor- 
dan was full over all its banks all the 
days of harvest,) then stood the wa- 
ters which came down from above ; 
they rose up, one mass, very far away, 
in Adam, the city which is beside Zar- 
than. and those [waters] which came 
down upon the Sea of the Wilderness, 
the Salt Sea, were entirely cut off, and 
the people crossed in front of Jericho. ] 

15. Overfloweth all his banks— 
The Jordan flows in a deep valley 
about three quarters of a mile wide, 
and about fifty feet deeper than the | 





1 Chron. 12.153; Jer. 12. 5; 49. 19. 
w Chap. 4. 18; 5. 10, 12. 





wide plain (the Ghor) in which it les. 
In this lower valley a narrow friprge of 
canes, intermingled with trees, rans 
along the edge of the river. In the 
ordinary swellings of Jordan the water 
overflows this strip of vegetation. ariv- 
ing the beasts of prey from their dens to 
ravage the surrounding country. Jer. 
xii, 5. Ordinarily the lower terrace of 
the river was dry, and the people went 
unto the Jordan for wood. 2 Kings 
vi, 2; also see note on Matt. iii, 6. 
Dr. Robinson visited the Jordan on 
the 12th of May, and found the stream 
so swollen that the water reached 
to the very top of the banks, aud in 
some places flowed a little over and 
covered the roots of the bushes. The 
river was then about forty yards wide, 
and from ten to twelve feet deep. 
But when the Israelites crossed the 
waters must have been higher, as it ig 
distinctly said that they overflowed al] 
the banks. The idea that the river 
was forded by this multitude is fhad- 
missible. ‘The fact that the spies swam 
the river, and that the Arabs of mod: 
ern times pass over in the rainy season 
in a few plages known only to them- 
selves, can by no means disprove this 
striking and well-attested miracle. All 
the time of harvest—The llebrew 
word for harvest, according to Gese- 
nius, here designates the grain harvest, 
in distinction from the fruit harvest. 
We are informed by Robinson that the 
barley harvest precedes the wheat har- 
vest about two weeks. At Jericho, in 
the depressed valley of the J ordan, .he 
barley was cut in the last half of April, 
and the wheat in the first half of May, 
about three weeks earlier than on 
the mountains of Hebron and Carmel. 
The reason for the overflow at. this 
time instead of the winter—which, in 
that latitude, is the rainy seasun—is 
because the snow on the Lebanon, 
“which nourishes and pours out the 
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16 That the waters whicn came down 
from above stood and rose up upon a 
aeap very far from the city Adam, that 
is beside * Zaretan , and tnose that came 
down ¥ toward the sea of the plain, even 


=the salt sea, failed, and were cut off: 
and the people passed over right against 
Jericho. 1% And the priests that bare 
the ark of the covenant of the Lorp 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst 





#1 Kings 4. 12; *. 46. —y Deut. 3, 17. 


2Gen. 14. 3: Num. 34. 3. 





Jordan,” melts «t that time with the 
increasing heat of the summer. 

Blunt observes here some undesigned 
coincidences with the books of Moses, 
which clearly demonstrate the reality 
anitruth of this narration. In Exod. 
ix, 31-32, we read that the hail, which 
fell a few days before the first passover 
in Egypt, smote the flax and the barley ; 
‘for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was bolled. But the wheat and 
the rye wero not smitten, for they were 
not grown up.” 
passed on the 10th of Abib, four days 
before the passover, when we find the 
barley harvesting going on in the Jor- 
dan valley. This small circumstance, 
trifling though it be, confirms the truth 
of the account. So minute a coinci- 
dence between two histories would not 
have been designed by those perpetra- 
ting literary forgeries. Again, flax is 
eut or pulled when in the boll, as it 
was in Egypt when the hail cut it 
down. Forty years afterwards, in about 
the same latitude, at the same time of 
the year, Rahab covers the two spies 
to Jericho with stulks of flaw which she 
had spread tocureon the roof. “ How 
very minute is this incident! Could 
the historian have contemplated for 
one moment the effect which a trifle 
about a flax stalk might have in cor- 
roboration of his account of the pas- 
sage of the Jordan? Is it possible for 
the most jealous examiner of human 
testimony to imagine that these flax 
stalks were fixed upon above all things 
in the world for the covering of the 
spies. because they were known to be 
ripe with the barley, and the barley 
was known to be ripe at the passover, 
and the passover was known to be the 
season whicn the Israelites set foot in 
Canaan ?” 

16. The city Adam, that is be- 
side Zaretan—It is impossible to 
locate these cities; no traces of them 
remain. The latter city is elsewhere 


Now the Jordan was | 





more correctly spelled Zarthan. There 
is in the Hebrew « marginal reading 
which is generally preferred by the 
critics : ‘‘ The waters stood and rose up 
upon one heap very far off—by Adam, 


| the city that is by the side of Zarthan.” 


In accordance with this reading many 
commentators suppose that the entire 
channel of the Jordan was dry for 
many miles above the place of cross- 
ing, and that the weters were rolled 
back and piled up in a place many 
miles distant towards, or near, the Sea - 
of Tiberias. The following is Stanley’s 
graphie description: ‘On the broken 
edge of the swollen stream the band 
of priests stodd,-with the ark on their 
shoulders. Suddenly the full bed of 
the Jordan was dried before them. 
High up the river, far, far away, in 
Adam, (that is, at a distance of thirty 
miles from the encampment,) the wa- 
ters stood which ‘descended’ from the 
heights above; stood, and rose up as if 
gathered into a waterskin, as if in a 
barrier or heap, as if congealed, (LXX;) 
and those that descended toward the 
Sea of the Desert, the Salt Sea, failed, 
and were cut off. Thus the scene pre- 
sented is of the ‘descending stream,’ 
(Jordan, etymologically, means the De- 
scender,) not parted asunder, as we 
generally fancy, but, as the Psalm ex- 
presses it, (exiv, 3,) ‘turned back- 
wards;’ the whole bed of the river 
left dry from north to south, through 
its long windings; the huge stones 
lying bare here and there, embedded in 
the soft bottom; or the shingly peb- 
bles drifted along the course of the 
channel.” To this theory of ths mira- 
cle, which is also that of Dr. A. Clarke, 


| we object. We see no reason for heap- 


ing up the waters in a far-distant place 
where there were no Hebrew witnesses. 

17. The priests ... stood firm 
on dry ground—The priests stood 
above, near the wall of waters, and 
the people passed below. The ark 
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of Jordan, "and all the Israelites passed 
over on dry ground, until «ll the people 
were passed clean over Jordan. 


CHAPTER [V 
Ane it came to pass, when all-the 
people were clean passed *over 
Jordan, that the Lorp spake unto Josh- 
ua, saying, 2 >Take you twelve men 
out of the people, out of every tribe a 
man, 3 had command ye them, saying, 


Take you hence cut cr the midst of Jor- 
dan, out of the place where ‘the priests’ 
feet stuud firm, twelve stones, and ye. 
shall carry them over with yon, and 
leave them in ‘the lodging place, where 
ye shall lodge this night. 4 Then Josh- 
ua called the twelve men, whom he *had 
prepared of the children of Israel, out 
of every tribe a man: § And Joshua 
said unto them, Pass over before the ark 
of the Lorp your God into the midst of 





n See Exod. 14. 29—a Deut. 27. 2; chap. 3. 17. 
6 Chap. 3. 12. 








the symbol of the presence of Jeho- 
vah, was the instrument of the miracle, 
as the rod of Moses had been in the 
division of the Red Sea. Thus God 
honours his own ordinances. Dry 
ground—Not hard and dusty ground, 
but dry only in the sense of being 
drained of water. See note on chap. 
iv, 18. { All the Israelites passed 
...clean over Jordan—The Jordan 
is now passed, and Canaan ts attained ! 
The forty years’ sojourn is closed, 
and for the first ecstatic moment the 
feet of the tribes are standing on the 
Promised Land! Their departure from 
Egypt and their arrival in Canaan are 
signalized by parallel miracles of sea and 
river. Both at their exit and at their 
entrance Jehovah leads them through 
a watery gate, by cleaving the waves 
asunder. Through all ages the Church 
has seen in the desert sojourn the 
symbol of our probationary life, and in 
the crossing the Jordan the symbol of 
death. Yet is there this memorable 
difference: the crossing the Jordan 
was to Israel the commencement of a 
new warfare; the transit of Christian 
death is into eternal repose. } 


CHAPTER TY. 
Buitping Monuments.—1-24, 


{This chapter, more than many 
others, affords us a noticeable exam- 
ple of the style of the Hebrew histo- 
man. While the central theme of the 
whole chapter is the building of the 
stone monument in Gilgal, observe how 
further particulars of the passage of 
the Jordan are recorded, which the 
writer did not wish to interrupt the 
order of his narrative, in chapter ili, to 





ce Chap. 3. 13.—d Verses 19, 20. 
é Mark 3. 14-19, 





tell. Strict chrenological order is not 
sought after by him, but rather a record 

of the facts, leaving the reader’s com- 

mon sense to infer the order; or rather, 

treating the order of events as of little 

moment. See Introduction.] 

1. All the people—aAll the people 
of the nine and a half tribes which af- 
terwards permanently occupied West- 
ern Palestine, and the forty thousand 
picked soldiers of the Hastern tribes. 

[2. Take you twelve men—These 
men were surely not elected after the 
people had crossed the Jordan and 
while the priests were standing in the 
river bed, but previously, as chapter 
iii, 12 clearly implies. See note there. 
The command there given to Joshua 
was to elect the twelve men now—that 
is, before crossing—and the exact repe- 
tition of the command in this place is 
only in keeping with the simple style 
of the Hebrew historian. The choos- 
ing of the twelve men, which was, 
perhaps, done by a popular election, 
took place before they crossed over; 
the orders to take each man a stone 
from the midst of the Jordan were 
given after all the people had crossed’) 

3. The place where the priests 
feet stood firm—A fter the waters had 
rolled away at the touch of the priests? 
feet, they bore the ark into the middle 
and deepest part of the channel. See 
note on chap. ili, 13. This xs also im- 
plied in the command, “Come ye up 
out of Jordan.” Verse 17. Lodging 
place—Gilga!, six miles west of tise 
Jordan. See verses 19, 2v. They lodged 
at Gilgal not one night ouly, but many 
days. 

5. Pass over before the ark— 
Advance to a position immediately in 
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Jordan, and take you up every man of 
you a stone upon his shoulder, accord- 
ing unto the number of the*tribes of the 
children of Israel: 6 That this may be 
a sign among you, ¢hat ‘when your 
children ask their fathers 1in time to 
come, saying, What mean ye by these 
stones? 7 Then ye shall answer them, 
That €the waters of Jordan were cut off 
before the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp; when it passed over Jordan, the 
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waters of Jordan were cut off: and these 
stones shall be for "a memorial unto the 
children of Israel for ever. 8 And the 
children of Israel did so as Joshua com- 
manded, and took up twelve stones out 
of the midst of Jordan, as the Lorn 
spake unto Joshua, according to the 
number of the tribes of the children of 
Israel, and carried them over with them 
unto the place where they lodged, and 
laid them down there. And Joshua 





f Verse 21; Exod. 12. 26; 13. 14; Deut. 6. 20; 
Psa. 44.13 78, 3-6. 





front of tle ark, and take up the stones. 
As this order seems to have been given 
after the people had crossed, we natu- 
rally understand that the twelve men 
passed back again to the place where 
the ark rested, and thence transported 
the stones, while all Israel stood be- 
holding them. According unto the 
number of the tribes—A memorial 
aot only of the wonderful interposition 
of Jehovah, but of the federal unity of 
the nation—one composed of twelve. 

6. That this may be a sign among 
you—By this simple device two grand 
purposes are subserved: (1.) The pres- 
ervation of national history and relig- 
-jous knowledge; (2.) The religious 
edueation of the young. The inquisi- 
tiveness of the children is not to be 
repressed, but rather stimulated by 
impressive monuments of historical 
events, and by symbols of religious 
truths, “ Object teaching,” which has 
recently been brought forward in the 
art of education, is here introduced as 
a method of instruction by God him- 
self. By the presentation -of visible 
objects to the eye, divine truth may be 
most vividly photographed upon the 
soul. Hence the value of travel in 
historic lands as av educator. Renan 
says: “Seeing Palestine is the fifth 
gospel.” 

7, Memorial... for ever—The He- 
brew word here used is the strongest 
one in the language to express eternity. 
But it is often used in a popular way 
to indicate not absolute eternity, but 
a period indefinitely long, especially 
when the '‘speaker is led by his strong 
desire to overlook the fact that what he 
‘g speaking of must have an end.”—Keil. 

The importance of this memorial 
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1 Heb, fo morrvw.-—g Chap. 3. 13, 16. 
AExod. 12. 14; Num, 16, 40, 








as a proof of the miraculous passage 
of the Jordan is thus set forth by Mr. 
Leslie: “Let us suppose that there 
never was any such thing as that pas- 
sage over Jordan; that these stones 
at Gilgal were set up on some other 
occasion; and that some designing man 
in an after age invented this book of 
Joshua, affirmed that it was written at 
the time of that imaginary event by 
Joshua himself, and adduced this pile 
of stones as a testimony of the truth 
of it; would not every body say to 
him, ‘We know this pile very well: 
but we never before heard of this rea- 
son for it, nor of this book of Joshua; 
where has it lain concealed all this 
while, and where and how came you, 
after so many ages, to find it? Be- 
sides, tis book tells us that this pas- 
sage over Jordan was ordained to be 
taught our children from age to age, 
and therefore that they were always 
to be instructed in the meaning of this 
particular monument as a memorial of 
it; but we were never so taught when 
we were children, nor did we ever 
teach our children any such thing; and 
it is in the highest degree improbable 
that such an emphatic ordinance should 
have been forgotten, during the contin- 
uance of so remarkable a pile, set up 
for the express purpose of perpetuat- 
ing its remembrance.” 

8. Israel did so—They did so by 
their twelve representatives, according 
to the old law-maxim: Qui facil per 
alium, facit per se—‘“He who acts 
through another acts through himself.” 
And laid them down—They did not 
construct them intoa monument, This 
Joshua did afterwards. Verse 20. 

9. And Joshua set up twelve 

O. T. 
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set up ‘twelve stones in the midst of 
Jordan in the place where the feet of 
the priests which bare the ark of the 
covenant stood: and they are there un- 
to this day. 10 For the priests which 


bare the ark stood in the midst of Jor. 
dan, until every eee was finished that 
the Lorp commanded Joshua to speak : 
unto the people, according to all that 
Moses commanded Joshua: ard the 








a Exod, 28. 215 


stones in the midst of Jordan—[The 
and at the beginning of this verse, and 
twelve stones, without the article, indi- 
cate witl: sufficient clearness that these 
twelve stones were different from those 
just mentioned in verse 8. This is 
still more evident from the fact that 
these were set up in the midst of Jor- 
dan, those in Gilgal. Verse 20. The 
fact tliat we find no record of any com- 
mand from God to Joshua to erect this 
monument in the river does not dis- 
prove the existence of such a com- 
mand, which a concise writer may 
omit, and yet describe its execution. 
See note on chap. iii, 6. Or we may 
suppose that Joshua and the elders 
erected this river monument for their 
own satisfaction, and not by divine 
command.] But if these stones were 
set up in the midst of the river they 
must have been covéred by the re- 
turning waters and probably swept 
away; how, then, could our author 
have known that they were there in his 
day? We reply that even if the pile 
was always below the surface of the 
watcr it might be seen or felt by care- 
ful examination, and be a thing of deep 
interest, especially to the men of that 
generation. But it is probable that 
these stones were not limited in size to 
the carrying capacity of one man; and 
they may have been placed upon an 
elevated base of rocks, so that. they 
would ordinarily rise above the top of 
{he water. It is very certain that our 
author, perhaps himself an eye-witness 
of the crossing of the Jordan, had 
more means of ascertaining the truth 
of his statements than we of the pres- 
ent day can pussibly have to contradict 
his testimony. The word for set up 
signifies rear wp, erect, and implies that 
the monument was of considerable 
height. As the memorial at Gilgal in- 
dicated very definitely the place of the 
passage, the monument to show the 
spot where the priests stood with the 








1 Kings 16. 31. 


ark on their shoulders needed not to 
be very conspicuous. And they are 
there unto this day—This implies 
that the stones were for years visible 
either beneath or above the waters; 
otherwise the presence of the monu- 
ment at a later day could not be as- 
serted. On the theory that Joshua is 
the author of this book in its present 
form, having written it in lis last years, 
it was about twenty years after these 
events that this memorial was existing. 
But if these words were added by a 
later hand they show the still longer 
continuance of the monument. 

10. The priests ... stood... until 
every thing was finished—It is not 
necessary to suppose that the building 
of the river monument took place ajter 
the people had passed, but it could 
have been built whzle they were has- 
tening across the dry channel. This 
would abbreviate the time of the priests 
standing still and supporting the ark. 
According to all that Moses com- 
manded Joshua—We do not find in 
the books of Moses any directions re- 
specting the manner of passing over 
the Jordan, and of perpetuating the re- 
membrance of that event. The mean- 
ing of this passage must be that Joshua 
obeyed Jehovah as Moses had com- 
manded him, without being enjoined 
any special duty in this case. Num. 


xxvii, 23; Deut. iii, 28, and xxxi, 23. 


In accordance with the precept of hig 
illustrious predecessor, he had been 
very attentive to the words of God, 
And the people hasted—There were 
obvious reasons for their haste. The 
priests were in a painful attitude, bears 
ing the ark with the tables of stone 
within. The waters, rising up above, 
with no visible barrier to keep them 
from dashing suddenly down upon 
the people in the channel, would pro- 
duce a trepidation in the beholders, and 
quicken their pace. Haste was also 
necessary in order that the entire na 
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people * hasted and passed over. 11 And 
it came to pass, when all the people 
were clean passed over, that the ark of 
‘he Lorp passed over, and the priests 
in the presence ofthe people. 12 An 
‘the children of Reuben, and the chil- 
dren of Gad, and half the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, passed over armed before the 
children of Israel, as Moses spake unto 
them: 13 About forty thousand 2 pre- 
he for war passed over before the 
orp unto battle, to the plains of Jeri- 
cho. 14 On that day the Lorp ™mag- 
nified Joshua in the sight of all Israel; 





. 


and they feared him, as they feared Mo- 
ses, all the days of his life. 15 And 
the Lorp spake unto Joshua, saying, 
16 Command the priests that bear "the 
ark of the testimony, that they come up 
out of Jordan. 17 Joshua therefore 
commanded the priests, saying, Come 
ye up out of Jordan. 18 And it came 
to pass, when the priests that bare the 
ark of the covenant of the Lorp were 
come up out of the midst of Jordan, and 
the soles of the priests’ feet were *lifted 
up unto the dry land, that the waters of 
Jordan returned unto their place, ?and 








‘Exod. 12. 89; Psa. 119. 60; Eccles. 9. 10.— 
UNum. 32. 20, 27, 28.—2 Or, ready armed. 
tion, with all their possessions, might 
cross in one day. The supernatural 
never supersedes the fullest exercise 

of our natural abilities. 

11. The ark of the Lord passed 
over—Great prominence is given to 
the ark as the visible instrument of the 
miracle, the first to enter and the last 
to leave the bed of the Jordan. In 
the presence of the people—Who, 
after their own hasty passage, were now 
standing on the western bank, contem- 
plating the wonderful spectacle. This 
zreatest miracle of the Old Testament 
had at least a million eye-withesses. 

12. And the children of Reuben 
—The conjunction and does not. indi- 
cate the order of events, but the histo- 
rian wishes by repetition to give em- 
phasis to the statement that the east- 
ern tribes had already passed over to 
assist their brethren in the conquest of 
the land. Armed—See chap. i, 14, 
note. Before—That is, in sight of. 
They were, perhaps, placed in the van 
to ensure the fulfilling of their prom- 
ise, or because they were unencum- 
berod with their families and flocks, 
which they had left on the eastern 
side of the river. 

13. Forty thousand—For their en- 
tire military strength see chap. 1, 14, 
note. Plains of Jericho—A part of 
the Ghor or Arabah near Jericho. The 
mountains on the west fall back con- 
siderably to the south of the entrance 
into the Wady Kelt, and sweep toward 
the southwest, and then turn again 
toward the Dead Sea. The valley on 
the west of the Jordan is at this point 
seven miles wide. 








m Chap. 3. 7.——n Exod. 25, 16, 22.3 Heb, 
plucked up.—o Chap. 3. 1. 

14. The Lord magnified Joshua 
—tThis is the fulfilment of the promise 
in chap. iii, 7. See the note. And 
they feared him, as they feared 
Moses—‘‘This was not, indeed, the 
chief design of the miracle, to exalt the 
power and authority of Joshua. But as 
it was of the greatest importance to the 
people generally that the government 
of Joshua should be firmly established, 
it is very properly mentioned as the 
crowning advantage resulting from it, 
that he was, as it were, invested with 
sacred insignia, which produced such 
veneration among the people that no one 
dared to despise him.”’—Calvin. All 
the days of his life —Joshua’s life. 

15. The Lord spake unto Joshua 
—The Hebrew having no pluperfect, 
this may be rendered had spoken. This 
repetition of what has been previously 
described is for the purpose of showing 
how Joshua was magnified, by connect- 
ing his agency with the miracle. “The 
priests did not quit their station till 
Joshua, who had ordered them thither, 
ordered them thence; nor did he thus 
order them until the Lord commanded 
him: so obedient were all parties to 
the word of God.”"— Scott. 

16. Ark of the testimony—This 
was so called because it contained the 
two tables of testimony. Deut. xxxi, 
18; see note on chap. iii, 3. Ge- 
senius renders, ark of the law. 

18. The soles of the priests’ feet 
were lifted up unto the dry land— 
Hebrew, plucked up, that is, from the 
miry bed of the river, which was dry 
only in the sense of being drained of 
water. The waters of Jordan 
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«flowed over all his banks, as they did 
before. 19 And the people came up 
out of Jordan on the nth day of the 
first month, and encainped "in Gilgal 
in the east border of Jericho. 20 And 
‘those twelve stones, which they took 
out of Jordan, did Joshua pitch in Gil- 

al, 21 And he spake unto the chil- 

ren of Israel, saying,’ When your chil- 
dren shall ask their fathers in time to 
come, saying, What mean these stones ¢ 
22 Then ye shall let your children know, 
saying, * Israel came over this Jordan on 
dry land. 23 For the Lorp your God 


CHAPTER V. 


87 
dried up the waters of Jordan fiom be- 
fore you, until ye were passed over, as 
the Lorp your God did to the Red Sea, 
twhich he dried up from before us, un- 
til we were gone over: 2° That all the 
ete of the earth might know the 

and of the Lorp, that it ¢s ‘mighty: 
that ye might “fear the Lorp your God 
5 for ever, 


CHAPTER V. 


A ND it came to pass, when ail the 
kings of the Amorites, which 
were on the side of Jordan wcstward, 











4 Heb. awent.—p Chap. 5. 9.—g¢ Verse 3.— 
7 Verse 6.— 5 Heb. to m0:ro0w.—s Chap. 3.17. 
—+1 Exod, 14. 21,—w1 Kings 8. 42, 43; 2 Kings 





19.19; Psa, 106. 8—v Exod. 15. 16;_1 Chron. 
29.12; Psa. &9. 13.—vw Exod. 49. 31: Deut. 6. 2; 
Psa. 89, 7; Jer. 10. 7.—6 Heb. all days. 





returned—As the waters suddenly 
stopped when the ark was borne into 
them, and flowed onward again. when 
the ark left the bed of the river, the 
wonderful miracle must be ascribed to 
the ark as the instrument, and to God 
as the efficient cause. 

19. The tenth day of the first 
month—In chap. v, 10, we learn that 
the passover, the anniversary of the 
Exodus, oceurred on the tourteenth of 
the same month, so that there were 
_forty years, wanting four days, between 
the departure from Egypt and the en- 
trance into Canaan. They did not 
enter earlier because of their unbelief. 
Heb. iii, 19. Gilgal—On the signifi- 
eance which the Israelites afterwards 
attached to this name, see note on 
chap. v, 9. According to Josephus, 
Gilgal was fifty stadia, about six miles, 
from the Jordan, and ten stadia, ex- 
ceeding a mile, from Jericho. No 
trace of the name or site now remains. 
This Gilgal must be carefully distin- 
guished from another Gilgal in Central 
Palestine, known by the modern name 
Jiljilia. See note on chap. ix, 6. Gilgal 
is noted as the first encampment of 
Israel in Canaan. Here was tlie scene 
of the circumcision, here the first pass- 
over was celebrated in the land, and 
here the manna ceased to fall. 

20. Did Joshua pitch in Gilgal— 
The Hebrew word here rendered 
pitch is precisely the same as that 
rendered set wp in verse 9, where 
see note. These twelve memorial 
stones were here built up by Joshua 
into a perpetual monument, resting, 








doubtless, upon a pedestal, to render 
it more conspicuous. More than six 
hundred years afterwards the Minor 
Prophets, Hosea (iv, 15; ix, 15; xii, 11) 
and Amos, (iv, 4; v, 5.) repeatedly re- 
prove the Jews for going to Gilgal “to 
multiply transgression ;”” and Stanley, 
in his History‘of the Jewish Church, 
suggests that this monument came to 
be regarded with idolatrous veneration, 
like the worship of the cross among 
the Papists. 

24, All the people of the earth— 
We need not limit this expression to 
mean merely the nations of the land of 
Canaan, for this amazing miracle was 


‘doubtless designed to teach impressive 


lessons of divine power to the nations 
of all coming ages. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONSTERNATION OF THE CANAANITES, 1. 


1. It came to pass—Immediately 
after the Israelites had crossed, the 
miracle was heralded to all the kings of 
the land. This verse is closely related 
to the last verse of the preceding 
chapter, showing how the miracle of 
the Jordan at once made tlie neighbour- 
ing nations know the power of Jeho- 
vah’s hand. It also serves to show 
why Joshua might, without fear of 
attack, embrace this opportunity to 


circumcise the people. Amorites— 
See note on chap. ii, 10. On the side 


of Jordan westward—Literally, be- 
yond Jordan seaward. "he Amorites 
east of the Jordan, ruled by Sihon and 
Og, had been already defeated. The 
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and all the kings of the Canaanites, 
*which were by the sea, > heard that the 
Lorp had dried up the waters of Jordan 
trom before the children of Israel, until 
we were passed over, that their heart 
melted, ‘neither was there spirit in them 
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any more, because of the children of 
Israel. 

2 At that time the Lorp said unto 
Joshua, Make thee 14sharp knives, and 
circumcise again the children of Tsrael 
the second time. 3 And Joshua made 








a Num, 13. 29.—7 Exod. 15. 14, 15; Chap. 2, 9, 
10, 11; Psa. 48. 6; Ezek. 21. 7. 


~~ e1 Kings 10. 5.1 Or, knives of flints. 
@ Exod, 4. 25. 





Canaanites, which were by the sea 
—The various heathen tribes and na- 
tions along the Mediterranean Sea. A 
narrow plain extends along this sea 
from Gaza in the south to the north- 
ern limits of Phenicia. The Amorites 
and Canaamtes, because of their supe- 
riority in numbers and political power, 
are put here apparently for all the na- 
tions of the land. We were passed 
over—This expression naturally im- 
plies that the writer was an eye-wit- 
ness of the scene described. Their 
heart melted—Their hope and cour- 
age died within them, for they de- 
spaired of conquering an almiglity foe. 


CIRCUMCISION “RESTORED, 2-9. 


[It seems at first sight strange that 
the chosen people for forty years ne- 
glected circumcision. The clue to a 
proper explanation of this neglect is 
furnished in the following verses, es- 
pecially in verse 9, where allusion is 
made to the reproach of Egypt. This re- 
proach is explained, in Exod. xxxii, 12; 
Num. xiv, 13-16; Deut. ix, 28, as the 
scoffing words and ridicule which the 
Egyptians would so naturally utter 
against the Hebrews when the latter 
suffered from God's anger. After the 
rebellion and murmuring at Kadesh, 
Jehovah condemned that generation to 
perish in the wilderness. Num. xiv, 
29-34. During the forty years that 
followed they were under the ban of 
that sweeping curse, and observed 
neither circumcision nor the passover. 
These sacraments were sacred seals of 
their covenant with J ehovah, and, the 
covenant being broken by their rebel- 
lion, that cursed generation could not 
reuew it. See further on verses 5 and 
6. But the mighty miracle of the 
Jordan, which now spread terror among 
the nations, silenced this reproach, and 
hence the propriety of renewing the 
covenant in Gilgal.] 








2. At that time—That is, during 
the interval of four days between thie 
passage of Jordan and the passover, 
(see chap. iv, 19, note,) and while their 
foes are dismayed and panic-stricken. 
This was a very opportune occasion to 
perform the rite of cireumcision, which 
for a season unfitted its subjects for 
military duty. Circumcise again... 
the second time—This does not imply 
that there had been a previous time of 
general circumcising, as some say, at 
Sinai, but a previous state of cireum- 
cision. See verse 5. The rite was not 
performed twice on the same individ- 
ual, but the sense is, Resume again the 
rite of circumcision as it was practiced 
forty years ago. The children of 
Israel—All the males who were born 
after the Hebrews left Egypt. Sharp 
knives — Hebrew, knives of rocks, 
stones, or flints. Such an instrument was 
used by Zipporah in cireumeising the 
son of Moses. Exod. iv, 25. Knives 
among rude barbarians are first made 
of flint. It is probable that this was 
used in the first circumcision by the 
patriarchs, and the same instrument 
was used by Joshua not from necessity 
—for he had iron tools—but from defer- 
ence to ancient custom. It is said also 
that the wound made with a sharp 
stone is less liable to inflammation than 
one made with metal. These knives 
were to be made for the occasion, as it 
would not be proper to use in a relig- 
ious rite instruments employed in com- 
mon uses. Knives that had been used 
for other purposes might ‘noculate 
the circumcised person with the virus 
of some disease. Hiob Ludolph, in his 
history of the Ethiopians, speaks of a 
tribe of the Alnei who performed the 
rite with stone knives as receutly as 
one liundred and sixty years ago. Ac- 
cording to the Septuagint version of 
Joshua xxiv, 30, the stone knives used 
on this vccasion were deposited in the 
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him sharp knives, and circumcised the 
children of Israel at ?the hill of the 
foreskins. 4 And this ¢s the cause why 
Joshua did cireumcise: * All the people 
that came out of Egypt, tat were males, 
even all the men of war, died in the wil- 
derness by the way, after they came out 
of Egypt. 5 Now all the people that 
caine out were circumcised ; but all the 
foe that were born in the wilderness 

y the way as they came forth out of 
Eeypt, them ‘they had not cireumcised. 
6G For the children of Israel walked 
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forty years in the wilderness, till all 
the people that were men of war, which 
came out of Egypt, were consumed, be- 
cause they obeyed not the voice of the 
Lorp: unto whom the Lorp sware that 
hhe would not show them the land, 
which the Lorp sware unto their fathers 
that he would give us, 'a land that 
floweth with milk and honey. 7 And 
ktheir children whom he raised up in 
their stead, them Joshua circumcised ° 
for they were uncircumcised, because 
they had not circumcised them by the 








2 Or, Gibeah-raaraloth—e Num. 
ara heey Deut. 
. 6, 7. 


Z 14. 295 
2. 16.—/ Deut. 12. 8, 9; Iosea 


gNum. 14, 33; Deut. 1.3; 2. 7,14; Psa. 95, 10. 
—A Num. 14, 98; Psa. 95, 11; Heb, 3. 


7 Exod. 3. &——k Num. 14.31; Deut. 1. 39. 








tomb of Joshua as sacred relics. Per- 
haps some modern geologists would 
consider them relics of a “ stone age.” 

3. Hill of the foreskins—The Nill 
on which this rite occurred, one of the 
many argillaceous hills on the terrace 
of the valley, receives its name from 
the prepuces buried in it, and not, as 
the Rabbins say, from the quantity piled 
up there. 

4, And this is the cause—As this 
book contains not only a record of 
events, but also ascribes a rational 
cause to each, it may be classed among 
philosophical histories. All the peo- 
ple—This expression is limited first to 
the males, and then to those of military 
age, from twenty years old and up- 
wards. Num. xiv, 29-32. Died in 
the wilderness— Because of their re- 
bellion against Jehovah, and the cow- 
ardice displayed when the panic- 
stricken spies made their exaggerated 
report. Num. xiv, 21-35. Caleb and 
Joshua were the only exceptions to 
this sweeping sentence. Num. XXVl, 
64, 65. 

5. All the people that came out 
were circumcised—Tiat is, had been 
circumcised in infancy. Lev. xii, 3. 
The people...born in the wilder- 
ness...they had not circumcised— 
Variovs reasons have been assigued 
for the negiect in the wilderness of 
this rite, which was so scrupulously 
performed in Egypt. The fact that 
they were in an unsettled condition is 
not a sufficient reason, for they dwelt 
for months together in one place. The 
most satisfactory account of the matter 
is that, while uuder the sentence of the 





divine displeasure for forty years, the 
nation was temporarily rejected by its 
divine Head, and prohibited from im- 
pressing upon their sons the sign of 
the covenant. See note introductory 
to verse 2. 

6. Forty years in the wilderness 
—This verse assigns the reason why 
circumcision had not been performed, 
namely, their disobedience and punish- 
ment. As the sentence of exclusion 
from the favour of Jehovah had now 
expired, the nation is again admitted 
to the privilege of using the sign of 
his covenant. While in exile they 
were the objects of his care, and even 
of his supernatural providence, but not 
of his approval ; just as sinners under 
the Gospel dispensation enjoy the 
bounty of God, but not the covenant of 
his pardoning grace. Till all the peo- 
ple. ..were consumed—The word 
for people is that which is always used 
to designate a heathen nation, a Gen- 
tile race, in distinction from the peculiar 
people, Israel. This confirms the ex- 
planation that Israel was excluded 
from covenant relations during the 
forty years’ wandering. The Lord 
sware that he would not show them 
the land—That is, cause them to sce, 
and hence to enter and enjoy, the land. A 
land that floweth with milk and 
honey—This phrase represents the 
great fertility and loveliness of the 
Land of Promise; it was a land rich in 
erass for herds, hence there was an 
abundance of milk; it was profuse in 
flowers, hence bees and wild honey 
were very plentiful, (Judg. xiv, 8; 
Matt. iii, 4,) and they still are found, in 
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way. 8 And it came to pass, ?when 
they had done circumcising all the peo- 
ple, that they abode in their places in 
the camp, ' till they were whole. 9 And 
the Lorp said unto Joshua, This day 
have I rolled away ™the reproach of 


Egypt from off you. Wherefore the 
name of the place is called 4" Gilga] unto 
this day. 

10 And the children of Israel en- 
camped in Gilgal, and kept the passo ver 
°on the fourteenth day of the month at 





“31leb. cohen the people had made an end 
to he circwncised,—L See Genesis 34. 25,— 
m Genesis 34. 14; 1 Samuel 14. 6; see Leviticus 


18.3; chapter 24. 14; Ezekiel 20.7; 23. 3, Se 
4That is, Rolling.—n Chapter 4, 19.—-0 Ex- 
odus 12. 6; Numbers 9. 5. 





spite of the lack of cultivation and 
the desolation of Palestine. Milk and 
its various products constituted the 
chief sustenance of the ancient He- 
brews. In Palestine the bees do ac- 
tually deposit honey in the holes of the 
rocks in so great quantities that it 
flows out and is gathered in vessels 
placed beneath. 

8. Circumcising all the people— 
Objection is made that it was impossi- 
ble to circumcise so many, probably 
six or seven hundred thousand, in one 
day. But according to the most accu- 
rate estimates there were between two 
and three hundred thousand cireum- 
cised men to administer the rite, so 
that each would have but three or 
four subjects requiring the ordinance. 
They abode in their places in the 
camp—Hebrew, they sat under them- 
selves; that is, they remained on that 
spot- which was under them when they 
first sat down. Exod. xvi, 29. Till 
they were whole—According to the 
Talmud the wound was immediately 
treated with oil, which diminished the 
pain and induced a speedy healing. It 
is not probable that their cure was en- 
tirely effected so early as the third day, 
the passover; nor would it be neces- 
sary for them to be free from physical 
disability in order to celebrate that 
ordinance, since there were enough 
who were able to perform the labour 
of preparing the paschal lamb. For at 
least one fourth of the men had been 
previously circumcised, and two small 
families could unite. Exod. xii, 14. 

9. I rolled away the reproach of 
Egypt—tThe reproach which Egypt 
has cast upon you; for Egypt is here 
subjective and not objective. Com- 
pare Isa. li, 7; Ezek. xvi, 5%, and 
xxxvi, 15. Many are the explanations 
of this reproach. Some say it was 
Kgyptian bondage; others, the stato of 





being uncircumcised, which implies, 
what cannot be proved, that the Hgyp- 
tians were circumcised; still others, 
that the Hebrews were unfit for war. 
But we find the reproach in Hxod. xxxii, 
12: ‘“ Wherefore should the Egyptians 
speak, and say, For mischief did he 
bring them out, to slay them in the 
mountains,-and to consume them from 
the face of the earth?” They had been 
exposed to this reproach for forty years, 
for God had been destroying them dur- 
ing that time. But with the restoration 
of covenant relations, whereof cireumci- 
sion was the sign, the reproach of Egypt 
is rolled away from them. The mali- 
cious taunt is now no longer true. 
[Called Gilgal—The place may have 
been called Gilgal before this event, and 
there were other places in the land of 
the same name; but as the word Gil- 
gal means a wheel or circle, and is so 
easily associated with the idea of 7oll- 
ing, the {sraelites naturally gave it the 
symbolical meaning here stated, be- 
cause their renewal of the covenant by 
circumcision had rolled away the re- 
proach of Egypt. ] 


THE THIRD PASSOVER AND CEASING OF 
THE Manna, 10-12. 


10. And kept the passover— 
This institution was in memory of 
their deliverance from the plague which 
had ‘destroyed the firstborn in Egypt, 
(Exod. xii,) and was the second feast 
which had been observed since leay- 
ing that land of bondage. The first 
was at Sinai, in the second year of 
their journey in the desert. Num. ix. 
There was no observance of it in the 
desert subsequent to this, on account 
of the rejection of Israel from the cov- 
enant. See on verse 6 and note intro- 
ductory to verse 2. On the four- 
teenth day of the month—This was 
the month Abib, the first month of the 
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even in the plains of Jericho. 11 And 
they did eat of the old corn of the land 
on the morrow after the passover, un- 
leavened cakes, and parched corn in the 
self-same day. 12 And ?the manna 
ceased on the morrow after they had 
eaten of the old corn of the land; nei- 
ther had the children of Israel manna 


any more; but *tliey did eat of the fruit 
of the land of Canaan that year. 

13 And it came to pass, when 
Joshua was by Jericho, that he lifted 
up his eyes and looked, and, behold, 
there stood 'a man over against him 
*with his sword drawn in his hand; 
and Joshua went unto him, and said 





p Exod. 16, 35; Neh. 9. 20,21; Rev. 7. 16, 17. 
q Prov, 13, 22; Isa. 65. 13, 14; John 4. 38. 





Hebrew year. After the captivity it 
was called Misan. The fourteenth of 
tLis month corresponded with about 
the middle of our April. 

11. The old corn of the land— 
There is no authority in the Hebrew 
for the word old. They ate of the 
produce of tne land. The word old 
was inserted by our translators be- 
cause it was unlawful to eat of the 
new grain before the sheaf was 
wayed before Jehovah on the mor- 
row of the Sabbath. Lev. xxiii, 14- 
16. [But here is a difficulty. The 
morrow after the passover is used in 
Num. xxxiii, 3, for the fifteenth of 
Nisan, the day after the evening on 
which the paschal lamb was eaten. 
But according to Lev. xxiii, 7, this day 
was to be celebrated by a holy convo- 
eation, and on it no servile work per- 
formed. How, then. shall we account 
for Israel’s eating the new fruit of the 
land on the morrow after the passover? 
The simplest explanation is. that of 
Keil, who understands the word pass- 
over here, as in several other places, to 
mean not simply the paschal supper 
but the entire feast connected with it, 
which lasted seven days. Parched 
corn—Hars of grain baked at the fire. 
an article of food still much relished 
by the Arabs. See note on Ruth i, 
4. 

- Manna—This was always re- 
garded as a miraculous gift directly from 
God, and not a product of nature. Itis 
described in Exod. xvi, 14-36, where 
see notes. It fell upon ‘the encamp- 
ment six times each week during forty 
years. As each man had an omer— 
three quarts—a day, there must have 
been 15,900,000 pounds a week. . The 
ratural product of the Arabian deserts, 
the tamarisk-manna, called by the same 
name, differs in the following partic- 











r Gen. 18. 2; 32. 24; Exod, 28. 23; Zech. 1. 8; 
Acts 1. 10.—s Num, 22, 2. 








ulars: it is purgative, and not nutri- 
tious ; it is produced only three or four 
months, and not all the year; it is 
found in small quantities; it can be 
kept good for a long time, and is not 
corrupted by being kept over the Sab- 
bath; nor would a natural product cease 
at once and forever. It now ceased be- 
cause. it was no more ueeded. See 
chap. i, 11, note. 


Tur CAPTAIN OF THE LoRpD’s Host 
REVEALED, v, 13-vi, 5. 


[The chosen people have now by cir- 
cumcision renewed their covenant with 
Jehovah; they have eaten the pass- 
over within the limits of the Land of 
Promise; they have tasted the new 
corn of the land. The time now ap- 
proaches for them to proceed to the 
work of conquest, and the angel of 
Jehovah appears to Joshua, and re- 
veals the divine plan for the destruc- 
tion of Jericho. ] 

13. When Joshua was by Jeri- 
cho—He was apparently making a 
personal and private reconnaissance of 
the city, which was the key to the 
whole land of Canaan. See note on 
chap. ii, 1. A man over against 
him—The subsequent account shows 
that he was a man only in form. With 
his sword drawn—'‘The sword is 
a symbol of high executive power. 
The drawn sword intimates that that 
power is to be immediately exercised, 
Hence Joshua’s anxiety to know in 
whose behalf the mysterious stranger 
has drawn his sword. Joshua went 
unto him—Here is a remarkable 
display of courage on the part of 
Joshua. Good men. because of their 
faith in God, confront danger without 
fear. Art thou for us, or for. our ad- 
versaries ?—The idea of neutrality in 
the contest does not occur to Joshua 
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unto him, dA7¢ thou for us, or for our 
adversaries? 14 And he said, Nay; 
but as captain of the host of the Lorp 
~am I now come. And Joshua fell on 
his face to the earth, and did worship 
and said unto him, What saith my lord 
unto his servant? 15 And the captain 
of the Lorp’s host said unto Joshua, 


“Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; for 
the place whereon thou standest zs holy. 
And Joshua did so. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OW Jericho 1 was straitly shut up 
because of the children of Isra- 
el; none went out, and none came in. 





5 Or, prince; see Exod. 23. 20; Dan, 10. 13, 21; 
12,15 Rev. 12,7; 19. 11, 14.—¢ Gen. 17, 3. 


u Exod, 3. 5; Acts 7. 33.—1 Heb. did shut UD, 
and was shut up. 





as a possibility. In God’s battles there 
can be no neutrals. “He that is not 
with me is against me.” 

14. And he said, Nay—This an- 
swer has reference to the last clause, 
or second part, of the question, ‘I am 
uot for your adversaries.” In the 
sense that he was not an Israelite, 
some think that it may be referred to 
both members of the question. The 
reading which makes nay a pronoun, 
to him, though adopted by the Septua- 
gint and the Syriac, cannot be sustained. 
Captain of the host cf the Lord— 
Prince of the army of Jehovah. The 
army of lheayen is here meant, not the 
Israelitish host. [This prince of the 
angelic host was not Michael, nor any 
other created being, but the Word of 
God, the Divine Logos or Revealer, 
who in the fulness of time became 
flesh, (John i,) and even then declared 
that he came not to send peace on 
earth, but a sword. Matt. Komods 
Hence in chap. vi, 2, he is called the 
Lorp, (that is, Jehovah,) and hence, 
too, Joshua was required to put. off his 
shoes, (verse 15,) for, like Moses at the 
bush, (ixod. iii, 5,) he was standing on 
ground meade holy by the presence of 
the Holy One. This same angel was 
“entertained unawares ” by Abraham 
in the plains of Mamre, (Gen. xviii,) 
just after that patriarch had cireum- 
cised his son Ishmael; but before he 
left him he proved to be his covenant 
(rod, Jehovah. It was very meet that 
this great Prince should now confer 
with his lieutenant, and give directions 
for the conquest of the first great city 
of Canaan which offered resistance to 
the Hebrew army.] And did Wwor- 
ship—This act of low oheisance; or of 
bodily prostration, is commonly prac- 
ticed in the Kast to superiors, and does 
vot necessarily involve the rendering 








of divine honours, Joshua thought that 
some distinguished military chieftain 
had appeared on the theater of war. 
The fact that the stranger received 
worship from Joshua without reproof 
(Rev. xxii, 9) indicates that he was a 
superior being. How incompatible is 
this whole account with the rational- ~ 
istic exegesis which makes the appear- 
ance of the Angel only an inward 
vision or trance! Joshua sees the 
warrior at a distance, approaches and 
addresses him, and receives a reply. 
Such a description could not have been 
rationally given of an internal vision. 


CHAPTER VI. 


There is no more unfortunate divis- 
ion of chapters in the Bible than occurs 
here. The conversation between the 
Captain and his lieutenant is cut in 
twain, and the revelation of the Wwar- 
rior in chap. v is without any per- 
ceptible result. But the new chap- 
ter should commence at chap. vy, 
13, and the first verse of chap. vi 
should be in a parenthesis. Then it 
will clearly appear that the revelation 
of the Captain of the Lord’s host is an 
introduction to the history of the con- 
quest of Jericho. 

.1. Now Jericho was straitly shut 
up—Heh, shutting (the gates) and firin- 
ly shut up, The active participle may 
describe the act of the people within, 
and the passive that of the besiegers 
without. Or the sense may be: Jeri- 
cho closed her gates, and fastened them 
up with bolts and bars. Both expres- 
sions also indicate the continuance of 
this condition, which is further ex- 
plained by the words None Went out, 
and none came in—Tho city was ef- 
fectually blockaded, On Jericho see 
note at chap. ii, 1. 
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2 And the Lorp said unto Joshua, See, 
*{ have given into thine hand Jericho, 
and the king thereof, and the mighty 
men of valour. 3 And ye shall com- 
pass the city, all ye men of war, and go 


round about the city once. Thus shalt 
thou do six days. 4 And seven priests 
shall bear before the ark seven ¢trum- 
pets? oframs’ horns: and the seventh day 
ye shall compass ti.e city seven times, and 





aChap. 2. 9,24; 8. 1.—b Deut. 7, 24. 


cSee Judg. 7. 16, 22.-—2 Heb. of jubilee. 





2. The Lord said—The Hebrew 
word for Lord is Jehovah. The iden- 
tity of Jehovah with the Captain of 
the host of the Lord is too plain to 
be disputed by any sound biblical 
scholar. See chap. v, 14, note. Ihave 
given-—-The past tense here strongly 
expresses the certainty of the future 
event. In the divine mind the act is 
already accomplished. Mighty men 
of valour—Heroes of might. An ap- 
positive of Jericho and its king. Their 
warlike character is here attested by 
Jehovat. 

3. We shall compass the city 
—ilere is a peculiar and unprecedented 
mode of reducing a walled town—to 
carry a small chest containing, not the 
enginery of death. but a few religious 
relics, attended by a band of priests 
blowing on their trumpets, and followed 
by the whole army marching in proces- 
sion. We may not assign with cer- 
tainty the reason of this strange com- 
mand, but we plainly see at least four 
objects attained: (1) The whole army 
is honoured as a subordinate agent in 
the conquest of the city. (2) God, the 
efficient cause, is magnified before all 
men. (3) His ark and his ministers, by 
their prominence at the head of the 
procession, are especially honoured in 
the eyes of Israelite and Canaanite. 
(4) A course of proceeding so unmili- 
tary and apparently absurd was a se- 
vero test of the faith of the Israelites 
in Jehovah. 

4, Seven trumpets of rams’ horns 
--[Or, seven trumpets of alarms ; that is, 
signal trumpets. The Hebrew word 
here rendered rams’ horns is 525%, 


yobel, and Furst still adheres to this ex- 
planation, which is also that of the Tar- 
gum and the Rabbins. But according 
to Gesenius yobel is an onomatopoetic 
word, signifying a joyful sound, (jubt- 
lum,) and hence some scholars hold that 
the trumpet of yobel was so called be- 





cause it was used to proclaim through 
the land the return of the year of ju- 
bilee. Lev. xxv, 9-13. But long before 
the sabbatical year was instituted the 
trumpet that sounded from Sinai was . 
called the yobel, (Exod. xix, 13,) and 
hence it is but natural to infer that the 
year of jubilee took its name from the 
trumpet, not the trumpet from the 
year. The best supported etymology 
of yovel is that which gives it the sense 
of a loud and startling sound, and hence 
we adopt the rendering signal trumpet. 
In verse 5 occurs the expression horn 
of yobel, so that the words trumpet 
(shophar) and horn (keren) are here used 
interchangeably. The common opinion 
is that the shophar was a long straight 





Ancient CorNnets: a, from Herculaneum; 0, 
from Calmet, 
instrument, and the keen a crooked 
one.]| Eustathius says that an instru- 
ment in the form of abent trumpet was 
in use among the Egyptians for the pur- 
pose of calling the people together to 
the sacrifices. It is not quite certain 
whether the trumpet of jubilee was 
made of the horn of an ox or of metal; 
but the latter seems the more probable. 
since a much larger instrument could 
be made of metal. The priests on this 
oceasion carried “ sonorous metal, blow- 
ing martial sounds.” ‘The seven days’ 
procession, the sevenfuld repetition of it 
on the seventh day by seven priests, and 
the use of seven trumpets, are unmis- 
takable proofs of the importance of 
the number seven.”’—Keil. This may be 
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‘the priests shall blow with the trum- 
pets. & And it shall come to pass, that 
when they make a long dlast with the 
ram’s horn, and when ye hear the sound 
of the trumpet, all the people shall 
shout with a great shout; and the wall 
of the city shall fall down ‘flat, and 
the people shall ascend up every man 
straight before him. 

6 And Joshua the son of Nun called 
the priests, and said unto them, * Take 
up the ark of the covenant, and let seven 
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riests bear seven truripets of rams’ 
Lorie before the ark of the Lorp. 
7 And he said unto the people, Pass on, 
and compass the cit, and let him that 
is armed pass on before the ark of the 
Lorp. 8 And it came to pass, when 
Joshua had spoken unto the people, 
that the seven priests bearing the seven 
trumpets of rams’ horns passed on be- 
fore the Lorp, and blew with the trum- 

ets: and the ark of the covenant of ths 

orD followed them. 9 And the armed 





dNum. 10. 8. 





3 Heb. the horn of jubilee, 





best explained by observing that the 
word for seven is radically the same as 
the word for oath. Seven, then, was a 
sacred number, the seal of the cove- 
nant. ‘By this march of seven days, 
and the sevenfold repetition on the 
seveath day, with the seven priests 
blowing the seven trumpets, the host 
of Israel were to show that they were 
the people of the covenant.” [The 
seventh day—These seven days of 
marching must have included one Sab- 
bath, and perhaps, as the Rabbins have 
assumed, the last day of the seven, on 
which the city fell, was itself the Sab- 
bath. But this solemn marching and 
carrying of the ark about the doomed 
city. was no ordinary work, such as that 
contemplated in the prohibition in the 
fourth commandment. 
service of obedience to a special Divine 
mandate, and the grand triumph given 
on the seventh day was, even in that 
age, a sublime indication that “the Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.”] Seven times—We 
Lave no means of knowing the circum- 
ference of Jericho, but allowing that it 
was five miles, a not unreasonable esti- 
mate, the seven marches around it 
would be thirty-five miles, a distance 
not exceedingly difficult for a host all 
aglow with intense enthusiasm, and 
disciplined to the route by having tray- 
elled it for six preceding days. Then, 
too, they began their travel early in 
the morning. Verse 15. 

5. All the people shall shout— 
This was to take place during the 
seventh circuit, at a concerted signal. 
Previous to that signal they were 
prohibited from uttering a word; the 
twelve circumambulations were to be in 
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perfect silence, save ths sound of the 
trumpets. The wall of the city 
shall fall down flat—II b., siall jull 
under itself, that is, to its very founda- 
tions. The portion of the wall which 
constituted the rear wall of Rahab’s 
house must have been spared. See 
verse 22, Ascend up every man 
straight before him—The moving 
column of men was so long that it 
completely encircled the city. When 
the wall fell there was a wall of sol- 
diers surrounding it on every side. The 
command is that this living wall con- 
tract by each man’s marching over the 
ruins towards the centre of the city. 
Escape would be impossible. 


THE CONQUEST OF JERICHO, 6-21. 


6. And Joshua... called the 
priests—T'he promptness of his un- 
questioning obedience to a command so 
unexpected, and so little in accordance 
with human reason, attests Joshua’s 
unfaltering faith in his great Captain, 
with whom he had just been in coun- 
sel, It is the province of reason to 
ask who speaks; but when reason ac. 
knowledges it is the voice of God, it is 
her: highest function not to sit in judg- 
ment upon the message, but to obey. 
7. And he said—Such in the He- 
brew is the marginal reading, whilo 
the text is plural, and they said ; that is, 
the subordinate officers, to whom Josh- 
ua made known the divine plan of the 
conquest. See chap. i, 10, note. Him 
that is armed—Literally, the armed one. 
The reference is collectively to the 
armed host of forty thousand from the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Eastern Ma- 
nasseh. These, according to chap. iv, 
13, marched before the ark of the Lord. 
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men went before the priests that blew 
with the trumpets, ‘and the ‘rearward 
came after the ark, the priests going on 
and blowing with the trumpets. 10 An 

Joshua had commanded the people, say- 
ing, Ye shall not shout, nor’*make any 
noise with your voice, neither shall an, 

word proceed out of your mouth, until 
the day I bid you shout; then shall ye 
shout. 11 So the ark of the Lorp com- 
passed the city, going about it once: 
#nd they came into the camp, and lodged 
intheramp. 12 And J eta rose early 
in the morning, *and the priests took 
up the ark of ee Lorp. 13 And seven 
Uae bearing seven trumpets of rams’ 
norns before the ark of the Lorp went 
on continually, and blew with the trum- 





Sf Nam, 10, 25.—35 Heb. gathering host.—— 
6 Heb. make your voice to be heard.—g Deut. 





9. The rearward—Margin, the gath- 
ering host; that part of the army which 
oceupies the last place on the march, 
protecting the frent columns, and gath- 
ering up the faint and sick. The tribe of 
Dan had this position in the wilderness. 
Num. x, 25. Had the ark been at the 
head of the column, its usual place, it 
would have been more exposed to cap- 
ture by a sudden sally of the enemy. 

10. Neither shall any word pro- 
ceed out of your mouth—The in- 
junction of silence was necessary that 
they might distinctly hear the signal 
for tle shout in concert. Moreover, 
the very silence of a vast army march- 
ing in stillness around the city would 
either lull the inhabitants into a feeling 
of security, or fill their minds with fear- 
ful forebodings of approaching doom. 

414, Six days—lIs there any paral- 
lelism between the seven trumpets and 
downfall of Jericho, and the apocalyp- 
tic seven trumpets and overthrow, by 
Messianic power, of the Mystical Baby- 
Jon? This, in our view, was the apoc- 
alypse of the overthrow of, not the 
Autici rist, but the anti-Jehovism of 
Canaau. It is performed at Jericho, 
the first great Canaanite city taken. 
And that is utterly destroyed, as token 
of what was by divine justice due to 
all the rest. } 

15. About the dawning of the 
day—Here not only Joshua rises early, 
as in verse 12, but also the whole 
army, because a great day’s work was 





pets: and the armed men went before 


+them; but the rearward came after the 


ark of the Lorn, the priests going on 
and blowing with the trumpets. 14 An 

the second day they compassed the city 
once, and returned into the camp. So 
they did six days. 15 And it came to 
pass on the seventh day, that they rose 
early about the dawning of the day, 
and compassed the city after the same 
manner seven times: only on that day 
they compassed the city seven times. 
16 And it came to pass at the seventh 
time, when the priests blew with the 
trumpets, Joshua said unto the people, 
"Shout; for the Lorp hath given you 
the city. 1'7 And the city shall be 7ac- 
cursed, even it, and all that are therein, 





31. 25.—Ah Jer, 7. 20, 22; 2 Chron, 13. 15; 20, 22 
23.—1 Or, devoted, Lev. 27. 28; Micah 4. 13. 





before them. It is not to be supposed 
that the entire camp, several millions 
in number, marched together in this 
service, but it is probable that the en- 
tire military force was engaged. 

16. Shout; for the Lord hath giv- 
en you the city—They were to praise 
the Lord for what he was about to do. 
Up to this moment it is probable that 
the soldiers knew nothing of the mode 
by which the city was to be taken, yet 
they obeyed with alacrity orders which 
must have been totally dark with mys- 
tery. Verily this is worthy of enrol- 
ment among the signal victories of 
faith. “ By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they were compassed 
about seven days.” Heb. xi, 30. 

17. The city shall be accursed 
—The city, with all its immense wealth, 
was now put under the ban, and 
devoted to destruction. To many 
of the besieging host this was the se- 
verest test of their faith and obedience. 
In oriental usage when a city is stormed 
the maxim is “To the victors belong 
the spoils.” As symbol of the utter 
destruction which the Canaanite race 
had deserved, this first great represent- - 
ative city is made an example of just 
doom. For the doom of first things, 
see note on Acts v, 1-11. The anath- 
ema was the devotion of any person 
or thing to God as irredeemabie prop- 
erty; the person or animal was to he 
killed, and the inanimate thing was 
either completely destroyed, or set apart 
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to the Lorp: only Rahab the harlot 
shall live, she and all that are with her 
in the house, because ‘she hid the mes- 
sengers that we sent. 18 And ye, Kin 
any wise keep yourselves from the ac- 
cursed thing, lest ye make yourselves 
accursed, when ye take of the accursed 
thing, and make the camp of Israel a 
curse, !and trouble it. 19 But all the 
silver, and gold, and vessels of brass 
and iron, are ®consecrated unto the 


Lorp: they shall come into the treasury 


‘of the Lorp. 20 So the people shouted 


when the priests blew with the trumpets: 
and it came to pass, when the people 
heard the sound of the trumpet, and the 
people shouted with a great shout, that 
mthe wall fell down iat, so that the 
people went up into the city, every man 
straight before him, and they took the 
citv. 21 And they *utterl destroyed 
all that was in the city, both man ana 





“Chap. 2. 4. Deut. 7. 26; 18. 17: chap._7. 
1, 11, 12.—Z Chap. 7. 25; 1 Kings 18. 17, 18; Jo- 
nah 1, 12.8 Heb. holiness. 





forever for the purposes of the sanctu- 
ary. The exact idea of the anathema, 
in the words of Henestenberg, ‘‘is the 
foreed dedication to God of those who 
have obstinately refused to dedicate 
themselves to him of their own accord, 
and the manifestation of his glory in 
the destruction of those who would not, 
while they lived. serve as a mirror to 
reflect it, and thus answer the purpose 
for which the world was created, and 
for which especially mau was formed.” 
Compare Ley. xxvii, 28, note. In the 
last day all the wicked of the earth 
shall fall beneath the anathema of the 
Judge. Only Rahab and her kindred 
were exempt from the curse, for the 
oath cf the spies had now become the 
oath of their entire nation. 

18. Lest ye make yourselves ac- 
cursed—Hebrew, lest ye both devote 
and appropriate the accursed thing. The 
two acts could not be harmonized. It 
would be sacrilege to dedicate the 
whole to Jehovah and then to take 
possession of a part for their own use. 
And make the camp of Israel a 
curse—God will not be defranded. If 
any one of the camp takes for personal 
use any thing dedicated to Himself, 
Ie will devote the camp to Himself, 
that is, to destruction. And trouble it 
—By bringing distress, and humiliating 
defeat in battle. 

19. But all the silver, and gold— 
Becauso the precious metals and vessels 
of brass and iron were regarded as inde- 
structible by fire, and were needed in 
the service of the tabernacle, they were 
put into the treasury of the tabernacle. 
Consecrated unto the Lord—Liter- 
ally, this and the ‘following sentence 





m Verse 5; Heb. 11, 30.—9 Heb. under it, 
—an Deut. 7. 2; 20. 16,17; 1 Sant. 15. 3, 8; Psa. 
137. 8,9; Jer. 48.18; Rev. 18. 21. 





read: Holiness is it to Jehovah, a treas- 
ure of Jehovah shall it go. In Num. 
xxxi, 21-23, the method is: prescribed 
of purifying metals by fire in order to 
consecrate them to the service of God. 

20. So the people shouted—The 
trumpets gave the signal and then the 
people shonted. The trumpets * had 
been silent during the speech of Joshua, 
(verses 17-19,) then came the signal, 
and the war-cry, and the downfall. 
How vain the attempt of some to strip 
this event of the miraculous by ascrib- 
ing it to an earthquake! How came 
Joshua to know that an earthquake 
would occur at that particular junc- 
ture? Such knowledge would be a 
greater miracle. Equally untenable is 
the theory that the walls had been ex- 
tensively mined by a people brought up 
in the desert, in utter ignorance of that 
method of conducting war. How absurd 
to imagine that even the most skilful 
engineer could so undermine a wall that 
it would stand till a shout should top- 
ple it down! Verily, sceptics are the 
most credulous people in the world. 
This miracle put into the hand of 
Joshua the key to Canaan. the strong- 
est city in the land. With no expe. 
rience in the art of besieging and storm- 
ing cities, they could not immediately, 
without the divine aid, have reduced 
this stronghold. It also gave both 
Israel and Canaan overwhelming proof 
of the omnipotence of Jehovah and of 
his alliance with Joshua. 

21. They utterly destroyed all 
that was in the city—The Israel- 
ites in this indiscriminate massacre 
were simply obeying a plain command 
of God, (Deut. xx, 16, 17,) and hence 
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‘woman, young and old, and ox, and 
sheep, and ass, with the edge of the 
sword. 

22 But Joshua had said unto the two 
men that had spied out the country, Go 
into the harlot’s house, and bring out 


thence the woman, and all that she 
hath, °as ye sware unto her. 23 And 
the young men that were spies w ent in, 
and brought out Rahab, and her fa- 
ther, and her mother, and her brethren, 
and all that she had; an 1 they brought 





oChap. 2. 14; Heb. 11. 31. 





the charge of cruelty, if any, must be 
brought not against Israel, but God. 
And there have not been wanting men 
to urge the question, On what princi- 
ples can the righteousness of God in this 
case be vindicated? A sufficient an- 


swer is furnished in the following con- 


siderations, condensed from Dr. Paley’s 
sermon in justification of God’s deal- 
ings with the Canaanites: (1.) They 
were destroyed for their excessive, 
wilful, habitual, and incurable wicked- 
ness. Lev. xviii, 24-30. Their ‘‘abom- 
inable customs” show that tke gross- 
est vices had become inherent in their 
national character, and constituted even 
a part of their religion, for they were 
“done unto their gods.’ Because of 
these heinous sins, and not to make way 
for the Israelites, they were cut off. 
(2.) God’s treatment of these crimes 
was impartial. The Jews, the chosen 
and favoured people, are told that for 
like sins the land shall ‘‘ vomit you out 
also.” ‘As the nations which the Lord 
destroyed before your face, so -shall 
ye perish.” (3.) God suffered long with 
the Canaanites. In the days of Abra- 
ham, four generations before, it was 
said, “The iniquity of the Amorites 
is not yet full; ” (Gen. xv, 16 ;) for this 
reason that patriarch jyas not put in 
possession of their country. They had 
not profited by the pure example of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, nor had 
they taken warning from the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. (4.) If the 
destruction be just, the manner is of 
little importance, whether by earth- 
quake, pestilence, or famine, which 
spare neither age nor sex, oF by the 
hand of their enemies. Jn all na- 
tional punishments the innocent are 
of necessity confounded with the 
guilty. The Israelites were God’s 
sheriffs, charged with the duty of in- 
fieting capital punishment upon an in- 
corrigible nation. Without the com- 








p Chap. 2. 13, 





mand from God they would have sioned 
in this act, the same as a man would 
sin who should kill a fellow man from 
motives of private resentment, and not 
by a warrant from the chief magistrate. 
(5.) There was a peculiar fitness in 
the destruction of the Canaanites by 
the agency of Joshua. The people of 
those ages were affected by no proof 
of the power of their gods so deeply 
as by their giving them victory in war. 
All the neighbouring nations, for whose 
admonition this dreadful example was 
intended, were hereby convinced not 
only of the supreme power of the God of 
Israel, but also of his utter abhorrence 
of the abominations for which the 
Canaanites were destroyed. (6.) Vices 
of all kinds, especially licentious- 
ness, are astonishingly infectious. If 
any of these idolatrous tribes were 
spared they would taint the Hebrews. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. Hence, ‘Thou shall utterly 
destroy them, that they teach you not 
to do after all their abominations, 
which they have done unto their gods.” 
Deut. xx, 17, 18. Moreover, this grow- 
ing corruption might have polluted the 
whole ancient world if it had not re- 
ceived this signal and public demon- 
stration of God’s indignation. 2 


Typ SALVATION OF RAHAB, 22-25. 


92, Joshua had said—The in- 
definite past tense of the original is 
here very properly rendered by our 
pluperfect, had suid. See verse 1%, 
where these instructions are given. 

93. And her brethren—This term 
must be understood to include the 
sisters spoken of in_ chap. I melo. 
All that she had—This expression 
seems most naturally to include goods, 
and not kindred only. The neuter 
gender in the Septuagint and Vulgate 
supports this interpretation, and why 
should we deny that they were per- 
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out all her !°kindred, and left them 
without the camp of Israel. 24 And 
they *burnt the city with fire, and all 
that was therein: * only the silver, and 
the gold, and the vessels of brass and 
of iron, they put into the treasury of the 
house of the Lorp. 25 And Joshua 
saved Rahab the harlot alive, and her 


10 Heb. fiumilies.—g Deut. 13. 16; 2 Kings 
25 9; lev. 18, 8.——7 Verse 19. 








mitted to save all their portable posses- 
sions? We suppose that the spies 
had with them a large company of as- 
sistants, to carry her household furni- 
ture to the camp. It was honourable 
on the part of Joshua that she should 
suffer no loss, and that her faith 
should be profitable for the life that 
now is. Al her kindred—Heb., ail 
her families; that is, all who were re- 
lated to Rahab, and also their families. 
God honours the family institution 
which he has ordained. He saves by 
families not only in the Old Dispensa- 
tion, as in this case, and Noah, and 
inany others, but also in the New, 
as in the case of whole house- 
holds admitted to baptism. Left 
them without the camp — They 
were not prepared ceremonially to 
dwell among tne Hebrews. It was 
not lawful for uncireume2ised men, nor 
for females who had not publicly es- 
poused the Jewish faith, to enter the 
camp, which was regarded as sacred 
because of the ark. This separation 
for a season would induce them to 
lay aside all their pagan habits, which 
an immediate reception might have 
confirmed. 

25. She dwelleth in Israel even 
unto this day—This account must 
have been written during the lifetime 
of Rahab, when many were living who 
could have disputed the miracles if 
they had not occurred. Those who 
assert that this book was written sev- 
eral centuries later are driven to such 
an arbitrary interpretation as that her 
descendants continued to dwell in Israel 
unto this day. 

[Rahab was the first Canaanite con- 
vert to the Hebrew faith, and is, ac- 
cordingly, highly honoured in Hebrew 
history and Jewish tradition. She 
was niarricd to Salmon, whom a ro- 





father’s household, and all that she 
had; and *she dwelleth in Israel even 
unto this day; -«cause sae thid the 
messengers, which Joshua sent to spy 
out Jericho. 

26 And Joshua adjured them at that 
time, saying, "Cursed be the man before 
the Lorp, that riseth up and buildeth 





See Matt. 1. 5.—Z Jan-es 2. 25, 
wi Kings 16. 34; Mal, 1. 4. 





mantic imagination has very plausibly 
identified with one of the two spies 
whose lives she saved at Jericho. She 
became an honoured mother in Israel, 
from whom sprang David and his Mes- 
sianic son. Matt. i, 5. The promi- 
nence given by Matthew to the adoption 
of Gentile women, like Rahab and 
Ruth, into the Messiah’s genealogy, is 
a prophetic indication of the Gospel 
ceatholicity, in which Jew and Geiutile, 
bond and free, are seen to be one in 
Christ. ] 


JOSHUA’S ADJURATION AND FAME, 
26-217. 


26. And Joshua adjured them— 
Bound them with an oath; caused them 
toswear. This solemn charge, attended 
with all the solemnity of an adjuration, 
was designed to prevent Israel and his 
posterity from erecting again the walls 
which had been thrown down by the 
power of Jehovah. Joshua would 
have these prostrate defences of the 
wicked city a perpetual and impressive 
memorial of punished sin, and of the 
power and justice of Jehovah. We do 
not understand that the oath bound 
the Hebrews not to erect houses, but 
simply the walls and gates: for we 
find, in Judges iii, 13, the city of palms 
—the usual appellation of Jericho— 
spoken of as inhabited. Also, that in 
2 Sam. x, 5, David orders his outraged 
embassy to “tarry in Jericho until 
their beards be grown.” Cursed be 
the man before the Lord—That is, 
Jehovah beholding and being judge. The 
curse is pronounced by divine sanction, 
and will fall at his command upon the 
daring man who shall attempt to re- 
store these fallen walls, and thereby 
destroy their monumental significance, 
In his firstborn—That is, at the ex. 
pense of his life. The meaning, evi 
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-his city Jericho: he shall lay the foun- 
dation thereof in his firstborn, and in his 
youngest som shall he set up the gates 


of it. 27 ‘So the Lorp was with 
Joshua; and “his fame was notsed 
throughout all the country. 


CHAPTER VII. 
UT the children of Israel commit- 
ted a trespass in the accursed 
thing: for *!Achan, the son of Carmi 
the son of 2? Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of 
the tribe of Judah, took of the accursed 





o Chap. 1, 5.——0 Chap, ¢. 1, 3.—«a Chap. 22, 20. 


1 Achar,1 Chron.2.7.—2 Or, Zimri, 1 Chron.2.6. 





dently, of this strong poetic expression 
is that the builder of the walls would 
suffer the loss of all his offspring, from 
the oldest to the youngest. [The 
words of the curse are in the form of 
poetic parallelisms, and may be ren- 
dered thus: 

Cursed be the man before Jehovah, 

Who rises up and builds this city of Jericho. 
In his firstborn shall he lay its foundation, 
And in his younger son shall he set up its gates. 

Possibly this rhythmical passage, 
like that cited in chap. x, 13, was taken 
from the book of Jasher.] For a 
striking fulfilment of this prophetic 
curse, seo 1 Kings xvi, 34, where we 
find that Hiel accomplished this work, 
and suffered the penalty predicted five 
hundred and fifty years before. 

21. So the Lord was with Joshua 
—The promise made to Joshua in 
chap. i is fulfilled. His fame was 
noised—tTrue fame has been styled 
the shadow of greatness. He who 
demonstrates that God is with him 
cannot dwell in obscurity. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Tue TRESPASS AND PUNISHMENT OF 
ACHAN, -1—26. 


[After the fall of Jericho the pres- 
tige of Israel was exceedingly great. 
The name of Jehovah was a terror to 
the idolatrous nations of -the land, and 
the chosen people; glorying in his 
matchless power and their own won- 
drous triumphs, were in danger of for- 
getting that his wrath burns against 
every appearance of evil, and would 
fall as fiercely on an offender in the 
camp of Israel as on the armies of the 
aliens. Hence the severe and solemn 
lesson taught by the sin and punish- 
ment of Achan. ] 

J. But the children of Israel com- 
mitted a trespass—Many have found 
great difficulty here. There was but one 
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personal sinner. How can the whole 
nation, then, be charged with sin? 
Calvin, dissatisfied with the many dif- 
ferent explanations, advises that “we 
suspend our decisions ‘till when the 
books are opened, and the judgments, 
now holden in darkness, are clearly 
explained.” It is certain that the 
crime of one had robbed the nation of 
that innocence which is pleasing to 
God. Such are the relations of human 
society that a community is punished 
for the sins of a part of its constituents. 
National punishments are inflicted in 
this life because nations do not exist 
after death. It follows, therefore, that 
while a nation may suffer from the sin 
of an individual, that suffering is tem- 
poral, and not eternal, to those who are 
not personally involved in the guilt. 
[‘‘ The Scriptures teach that a nation is 
one organic whole, in which the individ- 
uals are merely members of the same 
body, and are not atoms isolated from 
one another and the whole. The State 
is there treated as a divine institution, 
founded upon family relationships, and 
intended to promote the love of all to 
one another, and to the invisible Head 
of all. As all, then, are combined ina 
fellowship established by God, the good 
or evil deeds of an individual affect 
beneficially or injuriously the whole 
society.”"—Keil. All this is simply 
an admonitory form in which Jehovah 
places the divine administration of jus- 
tice. Each man who suffers is worthy 
of death for his own sin, and no wrong 
is done to any. See note on Matt. 
xxiii, 35.] In the accursed thing— 
In appropriating to private use that 
which had been solemnly consecrated 
to God, or devoted to destruction. See 
note, chap. vi, 17, 18. Achan— 
Called in 1 Chron. ii, 7, Achar, the 
troubler of Israel. Son of Carmi— His 
genealogy is thus traced out in view 
of the method of his detection. Com- 
cA ai Ns 
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2 And Joshua sent men from Jericha 
to » Ai, which 2 beside Bethaven, on 
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pare verses 16-18. He seems to have 
been a descendant of Judah in the fifth 
generation. And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against the chil- 
dren of Israel—The entire commu- 
nity has become infected with the guilt 
of one of its members. 

2. [From Jericho to Ai—A dis- 


tance of about fifteen miles, and an as-. 


cent of more than 3,000 feet above the 
plain of the Jordan valley. See map 
below. Ai, which is beside Beth- 
aven, on the east side of Bethel— 
This precise statement, together with 
that of chap. viii, 11, 12, that there was 
a valley on the north, and another on 
the west, capable of concealing five 
thousand men, would seem to have 
been sufficient to enable travelers 
easily to identify the precise location 
of Ai, But after all their search such 
men as Robinson, Stanley, and Tris- 
tram failed to reach any satisfactory 
conclusion. Robinson and Tristram 
assigned as the probable site a place 
with ruins just south of Deir Duwan, 
and about an hour distant (south-east) 
from Bethel; but in the spring of 1866 
Captain Wilson and Lieutenant Ander- 
son spent several days in examining 
every hill-top and almost every acre 
of ground for several miles east, north, 
and south of Bethel, and the result 
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was the identification, beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, of Ai with Et-Tel, an 
eminence a little south-east of Bethel, 
covered with heaps of stones and ruins. 
In chap. viii, 28, where it is said, 
‘Joshua made it a heap forever,” the 


Hebrew word for heap is Tel, (n,) which 


strikingly confirms this identification. 
See further notes on chap. viii, 11, 12, 
28. Whether Ai was rebuilt or not, 
the name occurs again in the history 
of Israel. ‘Men of Ai” returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel, (Ezra 
li, 28,) and the name is probably to be 
recognized in the A7ath of Isa. x, 38, and 
Aya of Neh. xi, 31.] Bethel—house 
of God—was a well-known city and 
holy place in Central Palestine, and was 
originally called Luz. It was named 
by Jacob on awakening from that sleep 
in which he had a vision of the opened 
heavens. Gen. xxviii, 19, note. Here 
also God blessed him when he had re- 
turned from Padan-aram. After the 
conquest Bethel was the gathering 
place of the people to ask counsel of 
God. Here was an altar for sacrifices. 
Jeroboam chose Bethel as one of the 
seats of the false worship which he in- 
stituted. It is about twelve miles north 
of Jerusalem, and its ruins are still 
pointed ont under the scarcely altered 
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PROFILE SECTION OF CENTRAL PALESTINE. 


name of Bertin. 

the mountains of 
Bethel,-and westward from Michmash. 
1 Sam. ‘xiii, 5. The name means 
house of nothingness, or vanity, and was, 


[Bethaven was in| perhaps, so called from the idolatry 
Benjamin, east of | practised there. 


T Tts site has not been 
discovered, but Capt. Wilson suggests 
its identity with the ruins ealled Khnr- 
bet An, westward from Michmash. and 
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the east side of Bethel, and spake unto 
them, saying, Go up and view the coun- 
try. And the men went up and viewed 
Ai. 3 And they returned to Joshua, 
and said unto him, Let not all the peo- 
ple go up; but let about two or three 
thousand men go up and smite Ai; and 
make not all the people to labour thither; 
for they are but few. 4 So there went 
up thither of the people about three 
thousand men; ‘and they fled before 
the men of Ai. 5 And the men of Ai 
smote of them about thirty and six men: 


CHAPTER VI. 





| for they chased them from before the 


ate even unto Shebarim, and smote 
them ‘in the going down: wherefore 
‘the hearts of the people melted, and 
became as water. 6 And Joshua ‘rent 
his clothes, and fell to the earth upon 
his face before the ark of the Lorp until 
the eventide, he and the elders of Israel 
and ‘put dust upon theirheads. 7 And 
Joshua said, Alas, O Lord Gon, ® where- 
fore hast thou at all brought this people 
over Jordan, to deliver us into the hand 
of the Amorites, to destroy us? would 





3 Heb. about two thousand men, or about 
three thousand men.—c Lev. 26.17; Deut. 28. 
25,4 Or, in Morad.——d Chap. 2. 9,11; Lev. 





26. 36; Psa. 22, 14, —e Gen. 37. 29.34. ——f1 Sam. 
4, 12; 2 Sam. 1. 2; 13. 19; Neli. 9. 1; Job 2, 13. 
—4g Exod. 5. 22; 2 Kings 3. 10. 





not far from Et-Tel.}| Goup and view 
the country—aAs in the case of Jeri- 
cho, spies were probably sent to recon- 
noitre Ai, and not an armed company. 

3. Let not all the people go up— 
The spies set a very low estimate upon 
the military strength of the city. Dis- 
asters often happen to armies from this 
cause. For they are but few—That 
is, comparatively. But the character of 
the few, and their excellent position for 
defence, were left out of the account. 
Their numbers were probably under- 
rated also, for after the conquest of the 
city the slain numbered twelve thou- 
sand. Chap. villi, 25. 

4. They fled before the men of 
Ai—Having made their assault in per- 
fect confidence of success, and having 
met an unexpected repulse, they became 
panic-stricken, and fled in disorder. 

5. About thirty and six men— 
The disaster, thougn shameful, was 
much lighter than might have been ex- 
pected to attend such a rout. Even 
unto Shebarim— That is, the stone 
quarries or ruins, the situation of 
which eannot be determined. Captain 
Wilson suggests that it may be identi- 
eal with some extensive ruins north- 
east of Bethel, called Deir Sheba. In 
the going down—Or, the declivity. 
Heb., Jfrad. Perhaps the descent in- 
to the wady, (note, verse 2,) which is 
hemmed in on both sides with pre- 
cipitous cliffs, is meant, Both the 
ruins (shebarim) and the declivity (mo- 
rad) were evidently well known places 
in the time of the writer of this book, 
but not of sufficient importance to sur- 
vive in the memory of many genera- 








tions. ‘The hearts of the people 
melted—This dismay was not on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the disaster 
to the arms of Israel, but because it 
betokened the withdrawal of their Great 
Ally, Jehovah. Well may a nation 
tremble when it sees itself forsaken of 
God! 

6. Joshua rent his clothes—This 
was an expressive criental symbol 
of intense sorrow, fear, anger. or (le- 
spair. The loose, flowing, outer robo 
was well adapted to this action, and 
this alone was rent. Joshua felt that 
the defeat had a deep significance, and 
must have a moral cause; hence he 
goes to God to inquire. Fell to 
the earth...before the ark—Over 
the cover of the ark was the Divine 
Presence. Ask Judaism the d'rect 
way to God, and she points to the 
mercy-seat between the cherubim. Put 
dust upon their heads—The eastern 
nations are noted for using actions, 
rather than words, in expression of 
strong emotion. Dust or ashes sprin- 
kled upon the head indicates deep 
mourning and true penitence. 

1. Alas,...wherefore hast thou 
at all brought this people over Jor- 
dan—This is not the language of dis- 
trust, but of distress. It is the tearful 
wail of a great soul in deepest humilia- 
tion and gloom. Joshua unburdens his 
troubled mind, and reasons with God 
only as one having the utmost confi- 
dence in him can reason. The urgency 
of his expostulation and the importu- 
nity of his plea evince faith in God. Ho 
caunot think that such miracles as the 
passage of the Jordan and the conquest 
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to God we had been contents, and dwelt 
on the other side Jordan! 8 O Lord, 
what shall I say, when Israel turn- 
eth their “backs before their enemies ! 
9 For the Canaanites and all the inhab- 
itants of the land shall hear of 2, and 
shall environ us round, and ® cut off our 
name from the earth: and !'what wilt 
thou do unto thy greatname? 10 And 
the Lorn said unto Joshua, Get thee up ; 


5 Heh. 2ecks.—h Psa. 83. 4.7 See Exod. 
32. 12; Num. 14, 13.—6 Heb. fadlest. 








wherefore ¢liest thou thus upon thy face? 
11 ‘Israel hath sinned, and they have 
also transgressed my covenant which I 
commanded them: 'for they have even 
taken of the accursed thing, and have 
also stolen, and ™ dissembled also, and 
they have put i¢ even among their own 
stuff. 12 "Therefore the children of Is- 
rael could not stand before their enemies, 
but turned their backs before their ene- 





& Verse 1.—1 Chap. 6. 17,18. m See Actsd.1,2. 
mSee Num. 14, 45; Judg. 2. 14. 





oi Jericho are to lead the chosen na- 
tion to destruction. Amorites—See 
note on ii, 10. Would to God we 
had been content—“To all human 
view it would have been better for us 
to have remained on the other side of 
Jordan, and we shall be strongly 
prompted to wish that that had been 
the case, for it will be inferred from the 
event that thy sole purpose in bringing 
us hither was to deliver us into the 
hands of the Amorites.”— Bush. 

8. What shall I say—Joshua, as 
the Lord’s agent and captain, is per- 
plexed to show a reason for the unex- 
pected defeat. When Israel turn- 
eth—Or, inasmuch as Israel has turned. 
How is such defeat possible to a peo- 
plein covenant with Jehovah? 

9. And cut off our name—Our ene- 
mies will be encouraged to make a 
combined assault, and destroy our com- 
munications with eastern Palestine. 
And what wilt thou do unto thy 
great name ?—That is, with regard to 
thy great name. Exalted and true views 
of God are necessary to elevate man 
and restore in him the image of God. 
Reverence for him is the basis of all 
true holiness. The preservation of the 
glory of God’s name in order that mon- 
etheism should finally be the religion 
of the earth was, according to God’s 
plan, tle very mission of Israel. Joshua 
therefore appropriately argues, Will 
God defeat that plan, and upset the 
whole of Israel’s future history? It 
does not detract from this prayer to 
say that the successive arguments used 
to move God are eminently human— 
such as aman would address to his fel- 
low. Moses, in his entreaty, for his na- 
tion, uses the same argument. Num. 
xiv, 13-19; Deut. ix, 28. 











10. Get thee up—The tone of this 
answer indicates the divine indignation 
at Israel's sin, and implies that entreaty 
for Jehovah’s favour, before putting 
away that sin, is impertinence, and an 
offence to him, as sacrifices and supph- 
cations of tmpenttent sinners always 
are. Proy. xv, 8. Israel is here viewed 
as an unrepentant sinner; Joshua is 
the head of Israel, hence the tone of 
anger in which he is addressed. The 
spirit of God’s reply is, “This is no 
time for prayer, but for purifying the 
camp. Look for the cause of your de- 
feat not in my sovereignty but in your 
sin. 

1l. Israel hath sinned—For the 
sense in which the sin of an individual : 
is that of a nation, see note on verse 1. 
Jehovah then rehearses the ageravated 
character of that sin. It was a treach- 
erous violation of covenant obligations 
into which they had entered, (lxod. 
xix, 8; xxiv, 7;) it was a sacrilege. in- 
asmuch as a consecrated thing had been 
put to a private use; it was theft, be- 
cause the appropriation had been made 
clandestinely ; it was a lie, acted if not 
spoken. “The first three clauses de- 
scribe the sin in its relation to God; the 
following three refer to the actual na- 
ture of the sin itself, as theft, conceal. 
ment, and misappropriation to their 
own use of the stolen goods.”—Keil. 

12. Therefore the children of Is- 
rael could not stand before their 
enemies—In the moral government of 
God there is a causal connexion be- 
tween moral and natural evil, between 
sin and suffering. But how few the 
national leaders who have eyes to see 
the relation which a nation’s righteous 
character sustains to its victory in war 
and its prosperity and greatness in 
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mies, because °they were accursed: nei- 
ther will I be with you any more, except 
ye destroy the accursed from among you. 
13 Up, sanctify the people, and say, 
9Sanctify yourselves against to-morrow : 
for thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, 
There is an accursed thing in the midst 
of thee, O Israel: thou canst not stand 
before thine enemies, until ye take away 
the accursed thing from among you. 
14 In the morning therefore ye shall be 
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brought according to your tribes: and 
it shall be, chat the tribe which ‘the 
Lorp taketh shall come according to 
the families thereof; and the family 
which the Lorp shall take shall come b 

households; and-the household which 
the Lorp shall take shall come man by 
man. 15 *And it shall be, that he 
that is taken with the accursed thing 
shall be burnt with fire, he and all that 
he hath: because he hath transgressed 








o Deut. 7. 26; chap. 6. 18.—p Exod. 19, 10. 
g¢ Chap. 3.4. 


r Prov. 16. 38.——8 See 1 Sam, 14. 38, 39. 
zt Verse 11. 





peace! The atheistic apothegm of Na- 
poleon, that Providence always favours 
the strongest battalions, is still believed 
by the statesmen of even Christian na- 
tions. God, as the disposer of human 
events, finds too little recognition in 
camps, courts, and cabinets. MNeither 
will I be with you any more— 
This declaration proves that the strong 
promise of chap. i, 5, was conditioned 
on the fidelity of Israel. 

13. Up... sanctify yourselves—This 
mode of address indicates the critical 
nature of the exigency, which demanded 
immediate action to prevent further 
disaster. There cannot be too great 
haste in putting ourselves right in the 
sight of God. In order to prepare for 
the scrutiny which the Lord was to ex- 
ercise upon all the camp, the entire 
people were to perform the ablutions 
and observances required by the law. 
Jehovah required these washings when- 
ever he came near to them in order to 
impress them with his own holiness. 
Exod. xix, 10, 11; see chap. iii, 5, note. 

14. Ve shall be brought accord- 
ing to your tribes —God could have 
disclosed to Joshua the sinner as well 
as the sin, by direct revelation, with- 
out this review of the whole camp. 
But he chose the latter method as far 
more impressive, since it awakened the 
interest of all the people, exhibited the 
magnitude of the crime, and clearly set 
forth the omniscience of Jehovah, and 
their personal amenability to him. 
Representatives of each tribe were to 
come to the tabernacle, or to pass in 
review before the ark. The tribe 
which the Lord taketh—The word 
taketh, as we may see from 1 Sam. xiv, 
42, is the technical term used for de- 


cision by lot. ‘The lot is cast into 
the lap, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord.’ Prov. xvi, 33. White 
pebbles and one black one may have 
been cast into a sack or urn, and some 
wan fromeach tribe appointed to draw 
them out—the black pebble indicating 
the tribe, clan, family, or individual 
whom the Lord designated. Decision 
by lot is mentioned frequently in the 
Old Testament, and once in the New. 
Acts i, 24-26. It recommends itself 
as a sort of appeal to the Almighty, 
free from all influence of passion or 
bias. Families .. . households — 
The tribes, says Keil, were found- 
ed by the twelve sons of Jacob and 
the two sons of Joseph, who were 
placed on an equality with them by 
adoption. Whenever Levi was reck- 
oned, Joseph was counted as one tribe; 
whenever Levi was omitted, Joseph 
was counted astwo. The tribes were 
divided into clans, of which the sons, 
grandsons, or great grandsons of the 
twelve were the heads. The clans 
were again divided into groups of 
families—Heb. fathers’ houses—taking 
their name from the sons, grandsons, 
ete., of the heads of the clans. This 
last division was subdivided into house- 
holds, composed of individuals. The 
distinction between the clans and 
fathers’ houses was not very definitely 
preserved. 

15. He...shall be burnt with fire, 
he and all that he hath—As the an- 
athema was to be executed by fire, and 
as the guilty man has made himself 
and all his. possessions anathema, he is 
to be destroyed with fire. See note on 
verse 24. The body, rendered lifeless by 
stoning, (verse 25,) and not the living 
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the covenant of the Lorp, and because 
he "hath wrought 7folly in Israel. 
16 So Joshua rose up early in the 
morning, and brought Israel by their 
tribes; and the tribe of Judah was 
taken: 1'7% And he brought the family 
of Judah; and he took the family of 
the ’Zarhites: and he brought the fam- 
ily of the Zarhites man by man; and 
Zabdi was taken: 18 And he brought 
his household man by man ; and Achan, 
the son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the 


son of Zerah, of tie tribe of Judah 

wwas taken. 19 And ees said 
unto Achan, My son, * give, I pray thee 

glory to the Wes God of Israel, yand 
make confession unto him; and “tell. 
me now what thou hast done; hide 2 
not from me. 20 And Achan answer- 
ed Joshua, and said, Indeed I have 
sinned against the Lorp God of Isra- 
el, and thus and thus have I done: 
2 When I saw among the spoils a 
goodly Babylonish garment, and two 





uw Gen. 34. 7; Judg. 20. 6. —7 Or, wickedness, 
—v Gen. 38. 30; Num. 26. 20; 1 Chron. 2. 7.— 
wisSam. lf. 2. 


wSeel Sam. 6.5; Jer. 13. 16; John 9, 24.——- 
y Num, 5. 6,7; 2 Chron, 30, 22; Psa. 51.3; Dan. 
9, 4. —21 Sam. 14. 43. 





man, was tobe burned. Burning alive 
is uot found in the Mosaic law. 
Wrought folly in Israel—Folly isa 
very appropriate name for sin, since 
every sin proceeds from real intellect- 
ual stupidity, short-sightedness, and 
fatuity, which the Greeks expressed 
by a word signifying missing the mark. 
In, the eye of true reason the devil 
himself is a simpleton, and all his fol- 
lowers doltishly reject divine instruc- 
tion, and stupidly go down to hell, 
imagining that God does not see their 
sins, and will not punish the guilty. 

16. Early in the morning—In all 
hot countries during the heated months 
early morning is the time for business. 
Note, Luke xxi, 38. By their tribes 
—Representatively ; see verse 14, note. 
And the tribe of Judah was taken— 
It was indicated by lot that the sinner 
belonged to that tribe. 

17. The family of Judah—Some 
codices read families of Judah, but the 
singular is to be preferred. The mean- 
ing is the tribe, or collective family. 
He took the family of the Zarhites 
—The lot, under Divine guidance, desig- 
nated this division of Judah as contain- 
. ing the criminal. 

18, Achan...was taken — God 
miglit have instantaneously revealed the 
sinner, but he chose to sift tlhe nation 
thus gradually in order that the moral 
sense of every man might be awakened, 
and that the conscience of Achan, 
when he saw the network of conviction 
and punishment closing in upon him, 
might prompt him to confession. But he 
remained impenitent till he found himself 
within the grasp of the Divine arrest. 





19. My son—The expression de- 
notes the pity and tenderness of 
Joshua’s heart towards the unhappy 
Achan. He is by the finger of God 
convicted of an awful crime, but the 
crime itself is yet unknown to Joshua. 
The Scriptures abundantly show how 
both God and his ministers may, in 
certain relations, be tender towards a 
criminal, while, in other relations, they 
must punish with awful severity his 
crime. Give...glory tothe Lord— 
This is not a formal judicial oath, but 
rather a solemn appeal to the con- 
science of the sinner, in the presence of. 
the all-seeing God, to acknowledge his 
sin. Confession of sin vindicates the 
Divine administration, and justifies the 
infliction of the penalty. Compare 
Ezra x, 11, which, in the original, 
reads “give glory,” instead of “ make 
confession.” In the day of judgment 
“every tongue shall confess,” but, as 
in the case of Achan, no sweet joy of 
forgiveness will ensue. 

20. Indeed I have sinned—The 
Hebrew original, as well as the Greek 
and Latin versions, make the J em- 
phatic: I, and I only, have sinned. 

21. A goodly Babylonish garment 
—[Literally, @ mantle of Shinar, one of 
excellence. ‘The mention of this gar- 
ment indicates that Jericho had en- 
riched itself by commerce with Baby- 
lon, in the land of Shinar. Gen. xi, 2. 
This was rendered easy by the cara- 
vans of merchantmen, such as that to 
which Joseph was sold, (Gen. xxxvii, 
25-28,) which frequently must have 
passed near Jericho on their journeys 
between Egypt and the EKast.] The 
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hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge 
of gold of fifty shekels weight, then I 
“coveted them, and took them; and, 
behold, they are hid in tke earth in the 
midst of my tent, and the silver under 





8 Heb. tongwe.—a Exod. 20. 17; 


it. 22 So Joshua sent messengers, and 
they ran_unto the tent; and, behold, 
it was hid in his teut, and the silver un- 
der it. 23 And they took them out of 
the midst of the tent, and brought them 


1 Kings 1. 2; Hab. 2.9; Luke 12.'15. 








original intimates that it was a splen- 
did mantle. Some think it was a mili- 
tary cloak, embroidered with brilliant 
colors; others, that it was a kingly 
Tobe, woven with gold. It is probable 
that its appearance dazzled the eye of 
Achan, and through the eye awakened 
covetousness in his heart. [Herodotus 





BABYLONIAN APPAREL. 


(i, 195) says: “The dress of the Baby- 
lovians is a linen tunic reaching to the 
feet, and above it another tunic made 
in wool, besides which they have a 
short white cloak thrown around 
them.” The Babylonian cylinders fur- 
nish us with representations of a 
flounced robe, reaching from the neck to 
the feet.] And two hundred shek- 
els of silver—Tle word shekel signi- 
fies weight. generally a definite weight of 
unstamped gold, silver, brass, or iron. 





ANCIENT SHEKEL. 


Here it may mean definite pieces of 
silver passing current, with the weight 








marked. In different periods the 
shekel varied in value. The shekel ot 
the sanctuary differed from the shekei 
of the king. Its usual value was about 
sixty-two and one half cents. The 
whole value of the silver was about 
$125, when a dollar had nearly ten 
times the purchasing power that it 
now has. A wedge of gold of fifty 
shekels weight—‘The shekel of gold 
was about five and a halt’ dollars, so 
that this oblong or tongue-shaped bar 
was worth $275. And the silver un- 
der it—That is, under the Babylonish 
garment. All the stolen goods were 
probably placed in some box or bag, 
and buried where no human eye could 
see them. The frankness and appa- 
rent penitence of this confession affects 
our hearts with sorrow for the sad fate 
of Achan. It lacked but two elements 
— spontaneity and seasonableness — 
which will be lacking in the confession 
of every impenitent sinner before the 
judgment seat of Christ. The whole 
philosophy of temptation and sin is 
here strikingly illustrated. In the 
sacking of Jericho Achan, unobserved 
by any witness, finds, possibly in the 
king's palace, a beautiful robe and a 
quantity of gold and silver. The splen- 
dour of the garment and the glitter of 
the precious metals struck his eye and 
awakened desire. Instead of turning 
away his eyes, he continued to look 
aud to desire, till desire ripened into 
volition, and this into action. “ When 
lust hath conceived it bringeth forth 
sin, and sin, when it is finished, bring- 
eth forth death.” 

22. They ran unto the tent—The 
interests of the entire nation, involved 
in this affair, require prompt and ener- 
getic measures. The theft itself, its 
disastrous consequences at Ai, and 
the supernatural detection of the crim- 
inal, had awakened an intense excite- 
ment, which caused the haste of the 
messengers. 
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unto Joshua, and unto all the children 
of Israel, and *laid them out before the 
Lorp. 24 And Joshua, and all Israel 
with him, took Achan the son of Zerah, 
and the silver, and the garment, and the 
wedge of gold, and his sons, and his 
daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, 


and his sheep, and his tent, and all that 
he had: and they brought them unto 
>the valley of Achor. 25 And Joshua 
said, °Why hast thou troubled us? the 
Lorp shall trouble thee this day. ‘And 
all Israel stoned him with stones, and 
burned them with fire, after they had 








9 Heb. powred.—b Verse 26; chap. 15. 7. 


23. Unto all the children of Is- 
rael—Representatively ; that is, unto 
theelders. Laid them out before the 
Lord—“ As a sign,” says Keil, “that 
they belonged to Jehovah on account 
of the ban.” They were before the 
Lord’s eyes when covered up in the 
earth. But now they are publicly dis- 
played before the ark of the covenant, 
the symbol of Jehovah’s presence. 

24, Joshua, and all Israel with 
him—The objection of Colenso, that 
all Israel was a body too numerous to 
perform many acts recorded of them, 
is sufficiently met by the remark that 
the heads of the tribes and clans are 
constructively ‘all Israel.” And his 
sons, and his daughters—These were 
taken, some say, not to be executed with 
their father, but to be witnesses of his 
execution. [But this is inadmissible. 
Were his oxen, and his asses, and 
his sheep, and his tent, taken to wit- 
ness his execution? The narrative 
clearly conveys the impression that all 
Achan’s family and possessions per- 
ished with him. Compare also chap. xxii, 
20. Why Achan’s family and prop- 
erty should all be destroyed for his 
sin is a question to be answered by 
reference to that archaic jurisprudence 
which dealt with families rather than 
with individuals. In the Patriarchal 
system of government the father was 
absolute lord and representative of the 
entire household. His children and 
possessions were identified with him in 
praise or in punishment. And this ju- 
dicial idea of Patriarchism was also car- 
ried over into Mosaism. The family 
was sometimes punished rather than 
the individual, the latter being utterly 
absorbed in the former, and such fam- 
ily punishment sometimes continued 
through many generations. Exod. xx, 5; 
xxxiv, 7; Num. xiv, 18. Hence the 
punishment of Achan’s children for 














¢ Chap. 6. 18; 1 Chr. 2. 7; Gal. 5. 12.—d Deut.17.5. 





their father’s sin must not be judged by 
the standards of an age which has not 
“occasion any more to use the ancient 
proverb, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.” Ezek. xviii, 2, 3.] Valley 
of Achor—So called by prolepsis, or 
anticipation, (see ver. 26, note,) for the 
punishment of Achan gave it its name. 
That this valley was among the hills is 
evident from the Hebrew verb, they 
caused them to ascend into the valley of 
Achor. But its location is now a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Jerome locates it to 
the north of Jericho. 

25. Why hast thou troubled us?— 
The verb here used has, in the Hebrew, 
(achar,) a sound much like Achan’s 
name. See note on verse 26. And 
all Israel stoned him—Here note 
the propriety of requiring the whole 
nation by their various representatives 
to participate in the execution of the 
law. The great principle embodied is 
this: The execution of civil law rests 
largely upon public opinion. When 
this becomes so corrupt that it will not 
uphold the law, it becomes a dead let- 
ter on the statute book. [Stoned him 
....burned them....had stoned 
them—This interchange of singular 
and plural pronouns does not show that 
only Achan was stoned. and not his chil- 
dren, but-may indicate that he was the 
person most prominent in the punish- 
ment. To urge from this change of 
number that only Achan was stoned 
would oblige us to urge that the rest 
were burned alive without having first 
been stoned. Two different Hebrew 
words are here rendered stoned, p55 
and 455. The former seems to mean 
in this place to pelt with stones, the lat- 
ter to cover with stones. So we may 
more accurately render, All Israel pelted 
him with stones, and burned them with 
Jire, and covered them with stones. Per- 
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stoned them with stones. 26 And they 
®raised over him a great heap of stones 
unto this day. So ‘the Lorp turned 
from the fierceness of his anger. Where- 
fore the name of that place was called, 
'The valley of 1° Achor, unto this day. 
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ND the Lorp said unto Joshua, 
*Fear not, neither be thou dis- 
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haps here is an intimation, too, that 
they stoned Achan with a fiercer vio- 
lence than they did his family and pos- 
sessions. ] 

26. And they raised over him a 
great heap of stones—A monument 
of everlasting reproach. — Michaelis 
says it isstilla prevalent custom in the 
East to’ throw stones, as a mark of re- 
proach and disgrace, upon the graves 
of criminals. That place was called, 
The valley of Achor—This name sig- 
nifies trouble, disturbance, and is derived 
from the verb which Joshua uses twice 
in verse 25. Hence the propriety of 
the name. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CAPTURE OF AT, 1-29. 


1. Fear not—Josliua had need of 
reassurance and encouragement after 
the disasters and humiliation which 
Israel had suffered for the sin of Achan. 
As shines the sun emerging from be- 
hind a thunder cloud, so the returning 
merey of Jehovah upon the camp of 
Israel. Talze all the people of war 
with thee—How different from thie 
counsel of the spies, (chap. vii, 3,) ‘‘ Let 
not all the people go up, but let about 
two or three thousand men go up.” 
The Lord could, indeed, have given Ai 
into the hands of two or three thou- 
sand as easily as to all, but he would 
not encourage Israel in a rash, impru- 
dent dependence on Omnipoience. It 
appears from verse 3 that the expres- 
sion all the people of war, like the oft- 
recurring phrase, ‘all Israel,” is not to 
be taken in its widest import. It is 
probable that the whole camp was put 
in preparation, and the whole force was 
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mayed: take all the people of war with 
thee, and arise, go up to Ai: see, °I 
have given into thy hand the king of 
Ai, and his people, and his city, and his 
land: 2 And thou shalt do to Ai and 
her king as thou didst unto *Jericho 
and her king: only ‘the spoil thereof, 
and the cattle thereof, shall ye take for 
a prey unto yourselves: lay thee an am- 
bush for the city behind it. 3So Joshua 








10 That is, Zroz/-le.—a Deut, 1. 213 7. 183 
81. 8; chap. 1. 9.——b Chap. 6. 2.—c Chap. 6, 21. 
—d Deut. 20, 14. 





reviewed, and thirty thousand of the 
most suitable were detached for this 
expedition, while the rest of the army 
was held in reserve. Go up to Ai— 
The march from Jericho to Ai was ac- 
tually an ascent, but the term go up is 
often used in a military sense of an 
advance against a city or nation where 
the advance is not an actual ascent. 
Have given—The conquest of Ai was 
a foregone conclusion in the Divine 
raind. Compare chap. vi, 2, note. 

2. Only the spoil thereof. ..shall 
ye take—The spoils of Jericho had 
been devoted wholly to the Lord, as 
the first fruits of the conquest of 
Canaan. But the spoils of Ai and of 
the other conquered cities (Deut. vi, 
10-11) are now to be appropriated un- 
to the conquerors. The people and 
their king are to be slain and their city 
subverted. There was, henceforth, to 
be no temptation to the sin of Achan. 
Had he waited obediently and refrained 
from the accursed thing he might now 
have innocently enriched himself. So 
sin generally misses the mark. Lay 
thee an ambush—TIf war itself is ever 
justifiable, it is right to use the mind 
as well as the hand, strategy as well 
as brute foree. It is certain that a 
contest of wit is as proper as a contest 
of muscle. Says Calvin: “Those are 
pronounced the best generals whose 
success is due less to force than to 
skilful manceuvres. It is, of course, 
understood that neither must treaties 
be violated, nor faith broken in any 
other way.” Behind it—As Joshua 
was east of Ai, the ambuscade, by a 
flank movement up one of the numer- 
ous ravines, was to be made on the 
west side of the city. See note on ver. 9. 
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urose, and all the people of war, to go 
up against Ai: and Joskua chose out 
thirty thousand mighty men of valour. 
and sent them away by night. 4 An 

he commanded them, saying, Behold, 
“ye shall lie in wait against the city, 
even behind the city: go not very far 
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3. Joshua arose...to go up—That 
is, set himself about the preliminary 
arrangements necessary for the march. 
Chose out thirty thousand—There 
is some apparent confusion in the de- 
tails of this movement of Joshua. 
Some eminent commentators think that 
the entire army of more than six hun- 
dred thousand fighting men (Num. 
xxvi, 51) was engaged in this enter- 
prise. The difficulties of this interpre- 
tation are: (1) the impossibility of 
handling advantageously so vast a 
body of soldiers in a country cut up by 
deep and narrow mountain gorges; (2) 
The exposure of the camp left behind 
them; (3) The presence of so vast an 
array before Ai would so appal the in- 


habitants that they would not venture 


to sally out and attack it; (4) The 
extreme difficulty of hiding so large an 
ambuscade as that of thirty thousand 
men not very far from the city. 
Some expositors have even supposed 
that there were two ambuscades, one 
of thirty thousand and the other of five 
thousand. But if so, verses 9 and 12 
would argue that both were in the 
same place, namely, “between Bethel 
and Ai,” on the west side of Ai, and 
this is hardly supposable. Further, in 
verses 19 and 21 mention is made of 
only one ambush. The other theory is, 
that this number of men were all who 
were engaged. These were divided in- 
to two corps—one of five thousand for 
the ambush and the other of twenty-five 
thousand for the feigned assault. The 
latter theory being more reasonable, and 
involving less difficulties, is assumed by 
us. [On this hypothesis the order of 
events must be understood as follows: 
Joshua, having made all necessary ar- 
rangements, arose early one morning, 
and, accompanied by the elders, went up 
with the thirty thousand men who 
were, in this siege, all the people of 





from the city, but be ye all ready: 
5 And I, and all the people that are 
with me, will approach unto the city: 
and it shall come to pass, when they 
come out against us, as at the first, that 
‘we will flee before them, 6 (For they 
will come out after us,) till we have 
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war, and encamped on the north side 
of Ai. Verses 10-11. This march oe- 
cupied the day, so that it was eveninz 
when they approached Ai. That same 
night Joshua sent the five thousand 
men to lie in ambush on the west side 
of the city, (verses 4, 9, 12,) but he and 
the twenty-five thousand remained en- 
camped in the valley north of Ai. Ver. 
13. The next day the king of Ai, not 
knowing Joshua’s stratagem, hasted 
out early with his people to attack the 
Israelites, but was caught in the snare 
prepared to deceive him, and he and 
his people and city were utterly ruined. 
On the apparent confusion of the nar- 
rative, see remarks in the Introduction 
on the style of the Hebrew historians. ] 
And sent them away by night—A 
portion of them, five thousand in num- 
ber. A part is here loosely put for the 
whole. See verse 12, rendering the 
verb took, had taken, as does the Vul- 
gate. 

4, He commanded them—That is, 
the five thousand who were to form the 
ambuscade. To these the words from 
this verse on through verse 8 are ad- 
dressed. But of course all these plans 
for the battle were also made known to 
the rest of the army. 

5. All the people—The soldiers 
are often spoken of by Homer as “the 
people.” We will flee—This was no 
uncommon stratagem for decoying the 
garrison of a walled town into the open 
fields. See Livy’s description of the 
capture of Fidene by the Romans, 
book i, chap. 14. There is always dan- 
ger of military disorganization on the 
part of the soldiers making this move- 
ment, unless they are let into the secret 
of the commander, as they were in the 
present instance. 

6. For they will come out after 
us—So infatuated are they over their 
recent victory that our greater num. 
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‘drawn them from the city; for they 
will say, *They flee before us, as at the 
first: therefore we will flee before them. 
7 Then A shall rise up from the am- 
bush, and seize upon the city: for the 
Lorp your God will deliver it into your 
hand. 8 And it shall be, when ye have 
tuken the city, that ye shall set the city 
on fire: according to the commandment 
of the Lorp shall ye do. "See, I have 
commanded you. 9 Joshua therefore 
sent them forth; and they went to lie 


in ambush, and abode between Bethel 
and Ai, on the west side of Ai: but 
Joshua lodged that night among the 

eople. 10 And Joshua rose up early 
in the morning, and numbered the peo- 
Sa and went up, he and the elders of 

srael, before the people to Ai. 11 iAnd 
all the people, even the people of war that 
were with him, went up, and drew nigh, 
and came before the elty, and pitched 
on the north siae of Ai: now there was 
a valley between them and Ai. 12 And 
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bes will not be likely to awe them 
from coming out against us. ‘They 
flee before us, as at the first— 
Tt is a wise general who makes a for- 
mer defeat aid him in securing a future 
victory. 

8. Ye shall set the city on fire—We 
are not to understand that the entire city 
is to be immediately destroyed by fire, 
for in that case there would be a loss 
of the promised spoil. A part of the 
city was set on fire as a signal, and the 
smoke was to signify to Joshua that it 
was time to stop the feigned retreat and 
return to the city. Afterwards the en- 
tire city was pillaged and destroyed. 
According to the commandment of 


- the Lord—This is found in the sec- 


ond verse, ‘as unto Jericho.” See, I 
have commanded you—Be impress- 
ed with the fact that this is a moment- 
ous military order, and on your perfect 
obedience victory hinges. 

9. Between Bethel and Ai—This 
region is greatly cut up with gorges 
and ravines, “and,” says Dr. Thomson, 
“as I passed from Bethel towards 
Micinmash, (southeasterly,) T could easi- 
ly understand how Joshna’s ambush 
of five thousand men could be hid be- 
tween Ai and Bethel.” [On the west 
side of Ai—A short distance west of 
Et-Tel, says Captain Wilson, “and 
entirely concealed from it by rising 
ground, is a small ravine well suited 
for an ambash, one of the branches of 
the main valley, which runs close to 
Et-Tel, and protects its northern face— 
the same into which the army of the 
Israelites descended the night before 
the capture of the city. On the hills 
to the north, beyond the valley, Joshua 
encamped before making his final ar- 














rangements for the attack, (verse bN,): 
and it seems probable that he took his 
stand at some point on the hillside 
while the battle was raging, for there 
is a most commanding view over the 
whole scene, not only up the lateral 
valley, in which the ambush was placed, 
but also down by the way of the wil- 
derness. Verse 15. He would thus be 
able at the same time to control the 
feioned flight of the Israelites, and sig- 
nal the ambush (verses 18, 19) to rise up 
quickly and seize the city.”’] Joshua 
lodged that night among the peo- 
ple—That is, among the twenty-five 
thousaud who encamped for the night 
on the north side of Ai in the valley. 
Verses 11, 13. The night here men- 
tioned is to be understood as iden- 
tical with that mentioned in verses 3 
and 13. 

10, And Joshua rose up early— 
This must be regarded as a repetition 
of verse 3, after the custom of oriental 
historians. Numbered the people—- 
Reviewed the troops (thirty thousand) 
with whom he intended to capture Ai. 
Went up—From the (thor, or Jordan- 
ic Valley, to the interior of Palestine. 
there is a steep ascent. Compare note 
on Luke x, 30. Ai was distant from 
Jericho about fifteen English miles. 
And the elders—As a council of 
war. Joshua’s impetuous and rapid 
movements were attended by a wise 
senate. 

11. A valley between them and 
Ai—The Hebrew reads the valley, the 
article intimating that it was well 
known. It was the main valley, of 
which the ravine in which the ambush 
was laid was a branch. See note on 
verse 9. 
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he took about five thousand men, and 
set them to lie in ambush between 
Bethel and Ai, on the west side ?of the 
city. 13 And when they had sect the 
people, even all the host that was on the 
north of the city, and ’their liers in wait 
on the west of the city, Joshua went 
that night into the midst of the valley. 
14 And it came to pass, when the king 
of Ai saw 7t, that they hasted and rose 
up early, and the men of the city went 
out against Israel to battle, he and all 
his people, at a time appointed, before 
the plain; but he *wist not that there 





2 Or, of Ai.—-3 Heb, their lying in wuit, 
Verse 4. 





12. And he took about five 
thousand—The Hebrew has no sepa- 
rate form for the pluperfect tense, 
hence we are justified in rendering an 
indefinite past tense by the pluperfect 
when the context requires it, as the 
Vulgate has rendered this—had taken 
and had set. 

13. Joshua went that night into 
the midst of the valley—That is, 
the valley on the north of Ai. Verse 
11, note. This movement was execu- 
ted very late in the night, probably just 
before the dawn of day, when he was 
descried by the watchmen approaching 
the city in front. 

14. At a time appointed—In 
Judg. xx, 38, the same word is trans- 
lated an appointed sign. This makes 
good sense here; but Gesenius and 
First both say that it is here to be 
rendered, an appointed pluce in Joshua’s 
line, upon which the attack was to be 
made. This place is mentioned imme- 
diately afterwards as the plain, that 
is, the Arabah, the desert, which is spo- 
ken of in verse 15 under the name of 
the wilderness, 

[15. Made as if they were beaten 
-—The original simply reads were beaten, 
Keil renders it suffered themselves to be 
beaten. The wilderness—The east- 
ern slope of the mountains of Judah 
towards Jericho and the Dead Sea. 
Captain Wilson says that on the east 
of Et-Tel “the ground, which at first 
breaks down rapidly from the great 
ridge that forms the backbone of Pal- 
estine, swells out into a small plain 
three quarters of a mile broad, before 
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were liers in ambush against him behind 
the city. 15 And Joshua and all Israel 
‘made as if they were beaten before 
them, and fled by the way of the wilder- 
ness. 16 And all the people that were 
in Ai were called together to pursue 
after them: and they pursued after 
Joshua, and were drawn away from the 
city. 17 And there was not a man left 
in Ai or Bethel, that went not out after 
Israel: and they left the city open, and 
pursued after Israel. 18 And the Lorp 
said unto Joshua, ™ Stretch out the spear 
that 7s in thy hand toward Ai; for I 





k Judg, 20, 84; Eccles, 9, 12.—2 Judg. 20. 36, &c. 
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commencing its abrupt descent to the 
Jordan valley.” 

16. And all the people—Thit is, 
all capable of military service. We 
read in verse 24 that some were killed 
in the city. 

17. Or Bethel—This small city, 
three miles distant on the west, had 
probably concentrated its military 
strength at Ai, as the next probable 
point of attack by Joshua after the 
conquest of Jericho; for we cannot 
conceive of their separate and con- 
certed action, with a large undiscoy- 
ered ambuscade between them. Our 
interpretation is confirmed by the next 
statement, and they left the city— 
not cities—open. We have no further 
mention in this book of the conquest 
of Bethel, except that its king is in the 
list of those subdued by Joshua, in chap. 
xii, 16. “It was not taken at that 
time, and seems long to have resisted 
the invaders. At last it fell before the 
arms, not of the little tribe of Benjamin, 
within whose territory it was inclu. 
ded, but of the powerful house of 
Joseph, who attacked it from the north, 
and who thus acquired possession of 
it. Judg. i, 23-25.”—Stanley. 

18. The Lord said—As there were 
probably no facilities for consulting 
the Lord by means of the urim and 
thummim, we infer that there was an 
immediate communication to Joshua of 
this divine command. Stretch outthe 
spear—This was the concerted signal 
for the ambush to arise and seize the 
city. The Hebrew word for spear has 
been variously explained. See note on 
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will give it into thine hand. And Josh- 
ua stretched out the spear that he had in 
his hand toward the city. 19 And the 
ambush arose quickly out of their place 
and they ran as soon as he had stretche 
out his hand: and they entered into the 
city, and took it, and hasted and set the 
city on fire. 20 And when the men of 
Ai looked behind them, they saw, and 
behold, "the smoke of the city ascended 
up to heaven, °and they had no power 
to flee this way or that way: and the 
peo le that fled to the wilderness turned 
ack upon the pursuers. 21 And when 
Joshua and all Israel saw that the am- 
bush had taken the city, and that the 
smoke of the city ascended, then they 
turned again, and slew the men of Aj. 








n Gen, 19, 28; Rev. 18. 9.—-o Job 11. 20; 
sa. 48. 5, 6. 





] Sam. xvii, 6. The translator of the 
Vulgate, and several others, have ren- 
dered it shield. Others suppose that 
a shield was elevated on the spear. 
Gesenius suggests that the spear 
supported a small flag, like that 
of the modern lance. This could 
be seen by the distant liers in 
wait, who were, doubtless, in- 
structed to watch for the signal. 
Toward the city— An act 
symbolical of the terrible blow 
which was now to ruin it for- 
ever. 

19. And set the city on fire 
—Not only for its destruction, 
put also for a signal to the army 
which was feigning a retreat to 
turn upon their pursuers, whose 
place of safety was now cut off. 
Jn verse 28 the burning of the city oc- 
eurs after the pillage, but that is to be 
understood of the completion and -con- 
seyuence of what the ambush had 
begun. 

20. And they had no power to 
flee—[Literally, there was not in them 
two hands to fly. Keil makes the word 
rendered two hands mean on both sides, 
that is, it was not in them to flee on 
either side, or in either direction. But 
this explanation hardly holds good in 





connection with the expression Da, in 
them. We prefer, therefore, the com- 
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22 And the other issued out of the city 
against them ; so they were in the midst 
of Israel, some on this side, and some 
on that side: and they smote them, so 
that they ?let none of them remain or 
escape. 23 And ‘the king of Ai they 
took alive, and brought him to Joshua. 
24 And it came to pass, when Israel 
had made an end of slaying all the in- 
habitants of Ai in the field, in the wil- 
derness wherein they chased them, and 
when they were all fallen on the edge 
of the sword, until they were consumed, 
that all the Israclites ‘returned unto Ai, 
and smote it with the edge of the sworl. 
25 And so it was, that all that fell thrt 
day, both of men and women, were 
twelve thousand, even all the men of Ai. 





4 Heb, hand.—vn Deut. 7. 2.—@ 1 Sam. 1d. 8. 
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tion or flight.] They were appalled by 
the revelation of the plot, and stupified 
by sudden terror. Their wives, chil- 
dren, houses, and possessions were in 
the hands of a merciless foe, and they 
themselves were in a ravine completely 
shut in before and behind by Joshua’s 
army. fa 

22. They let none of them. ..es- 
cape—Considering the Israelites’ supe- 
rior numbers, their advantage in the 
strife, and the panic of the men of Ai, 
their total destruction was an easy 
matter. Rarely in those times were 
prisoners taken in battle. The sword 
devoured utterly. 

23. And the king of Ai they 
took alive—Kings were anciently 
spared in battle, either to grace the 
triumph of the victor, or for the accom- 
plishment of some political end, or, as 
in this case, for a more formal and im- 
pressive execution. The king of Bethel 
(chap. xii, 16) was, perhaps, killed in 
this battle, and left among the common 
dead, so that no special notice of his 
death is here recorded. 

24, Smote it with the edge of 
the sword—The non-combatant popu- 
lation, without regard to age or sex, 
were indiscriminately slain. For sever- 
al considerations in justification of the 
total excision of the Canaanites, see 
note on chap. vi, 21. 

[25. Twelve thousand—Some ex- 


mon version, which takes hands meta- | positors have argued that these twelve 
phorically for capability, power for ac- thousand were only the military force 
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26 For Jushua * drew not his hand back, 
wherewith he stretched out the rene 
until he had utterly destroyed all the 
inhabitants of Ai. 27 ‘Only the cattle 
and the spoil of that city Israel took for 
a prey unto themselves, according unto 
the word of the Lorp which he *com- 
manded Joshua. 28 And Joshua burnt 
Ai, and made it ‘a heap for ever, even a 





desolation unto this day. 29 “And the 
king of Ai he hanged on a tree until 
eventide: *and as soon as the sun was 
down, Joshua commanded that they 
should take his eareass down from the 
tree, and cast it at the entering of the 
gate of the city, and "raise thereon a 
great heap of stones, that remaineth va- 
to this day. 





s Exod. 17. 11, 12.—# Num. 31. 22, 26. 
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of Ai; but this would imply a popula- 
tion of fifty or sixty thousand; a num- 
ber far too large for a comparatively 
small city among the hills. Compare 
chap. vii, 3. This verse clearly affirms 
that the twelve thousand included all 
that fell that day, both of men and 
women. | 

26. Joshua drew not his hand 
back—The uplifted spear was nol 
only a signal for the assault of the 
city, but also for its continuance till 
the conquest was completed. We see 
no good reason for regarding this act 
ag symbolic of prayer, as was the lifting 
up of Moses’ hands when Israel fought 
with Amalek. Exod. xvii, 11. 

27. A prey unto themselves— 
Joshua’s army was now, like Sherman’s 
on his grand march to the sea, a mov- 
ing column cut off from its base of 
supplies. Hence it must live upon 
spoils. 

28. A heap for, ever—[The word 
translated heap is bn, Tel, and strik- 
ingly confirms Capt.” Wilson’s identifi- 
cation of the site of Ai with the mound 
still bearing, after the lapse of ages, the 
name Et-Tel, the ruined heap. Compare 
note on vii, 2.) Because the meaning 
of Ai is a heap of ruins the Ration- 
alists build wp a theory that the his- 
tury of its conquest is a myth, grow- 
ing out of ruius of unknown origin. 
But the city destroyed by Joshua 
may have taken the name of Ai or Hai, 
the ruins, from the ruins of a more 
ancient city out of which it may have 
been built. Unto this day — This 
clause seems awkward, coming imme- 
diately after for ever, but it shows that 
the word for ever sometimes has a 
limited reference. Perhaps, however, 
the historian, or some later editor, 
meant by the former clause, closing 





with for ever, to express Joshua’s 
purpose to make Ai a perpetual deso- 
lation, and by the latter clause to in- 
dicate its fulfilment. The, name of 
Ai appears again, after a thotisand 
years, as inhabited. Neh. xi, 31. But 
it was probably on another site, just 
as there were an Old and a New Troy, 
an Old and a New Tyre. 

29. The king of Ai he hanged— 
For the reason, see note on verse 23. 
On a tree—The Septuagint says, on a 
double tree, which the Vulgate renders, 
a fork-shaped gibbet. Until eventide 
—This was in accordance with the law, 
(Deut. xxi, 23.) ‘that the land be not 
defiled.” Among the ancient Israelites 
hanging alive seems not to have been 
practiced, but, as Deut. xxi, 22, implies, 
the victim was first slain and then 
hanged. Comp. chap. x, 26; 2Sam. iy, 
12. At the entering of the gate 
--Probably the dead body was cast 
into a pit. Thus the Septuagint trans- 
lates this passage. A great heap of 
stones—See note on chap. vii, 26. 


Tue MemortaL ALTAR AND SERVICE 
ON Mount ExBat, 30-35. 

[This passage is one of those pecu- 
liarly interesting narratives of sacred 
history which serve to bind the Bible 
to the hearts of devout believers. But 
the whole account has been hastily 
pronounced by some critics an inter- 
polation by a later hand, the main 
argument being that Joshua had not 
yet carriéd his conquests as far north 
as Mount Hbal. It is possible, indeed, 
that the narrative may have been in. 
serted here out of its proper place, (for 
chronological order seems not to lave 
been sought after by our author,) and 
to a critic’s eye it might appear more 
appropriate, aS some suggest, at the 
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30 Then Joshua built an altar unto 
the Lorp God of Israel 7in mount Ebal, 
31 As Moses the servant of the Lorp 
commanded the children of Israel, as it 
is written in the *book of the law of 


Moses, an altar of whole stones, over 
which no man hath lifted up any iron: 
and »they offered thereon burnt offer- 
ings unto the Lorn, and sacrificed peace 
offerings. 32 And °he wrote there up- 





e Deut. 27. 4, 5.—a Exod. 20, 25; Deut. 27. 5, 6. 


b Exod. 20. 24.—c Deut. 27. 2, 8. 





close of chap. xi. But the criticisms 
which make the passage an interpola- 
tion, or hold it to be out of place here, 
are based on uncertain and unwarrant- 
able assumptions, and there are sever- 
al considerations which make it more 
probable that the narrative is in its 
proper chronological order. Joshua 
improved the first possible opportunity 
to obey the commandment of Moses, 
which required Israel, ‘‘on the day 
when they passed over Jordan,” (Deut. 
xxvii, 2,) to do what is here recorded. 
Of course the commandment, literally 
understood, imposed an impossibility, 
for Mount Ebal could not be reached 
by the Israelitish camp on the very day 
they crossed the Jordan. The spirit 
and import of the commandment were 
that the first possible opportunity be 
taken for it. Jericho and Ai were the 
centers of two powerful kingdoms that 
tay directly in the way from the Jordan 
to Mount Ebal, and these must first be 
conquered. Then, as the miraculous 
passage of the Jordan had so awed 
the Canaanites that Joshua could cir- 
cumeise the people and celebrate the 
passover unmolested in the plains of 
Jericho, so’ the destruction of Ai en- 
abled him to proceed at once to Mount 
Khbal, and without opposition erect the 
memorial altar there. Keil supposes 
that after this the camp of Israel was 
pitclied at the Gilgal which lies about 
half way between Bethel and Mount 
Ebal. But see note on chap. ix, 6. 
Keil’s hypothesis is unnecessary, es- 
peciall; as no account at all is given of 
the march of Israel either to or from 
Mount Ebal, and it is therefore as easy 
to suppose they marched back to the 
Jordan Gilgal as to the mountains of 
Ephraim.] 

30. Mount Ebal—The mountain, 
nearly eight hundred feet high, which 
rises in steep, rocky precipices on the 
north side of the narrow valley in which 
lay the city, Shechem, and which was 








confronted on the south by Mount Geri- 
zim. See on verse 33, and on John vy, 4. 

31. An altar of whole stones— 
That is, stones on which no tool of 
iron had been used to chisel down or 
polish. According to the law of Exod. 
xx, 25, a stone altar must not be built 
of hewn stones, for the touch of an 
iron tool upon it was regarded as a 
pollution. And an unhewn stone would 
the better symbolize that Living Stone, 
(1 Pet. ii, 4.) eut out of the mountain 
without hands, (Dan. ii, 45,) which has 
become the head of tle corner, (Eph. 
ii, 20,) and certainly owes none of its 
excellence to human culture or polish. 

32. He wrote there upon the 
stones—Whether these stones were 
the same as those of which the altar was 
built, or others, erected solely for the 
purpose of inscription, is not positively 
determined either by this passage or 
that of Deut. xxvii, 2-8. But the more 
probable opinion, and the one adopted 
by most expositors, is that it wasa sep- 
arate monument of stones on which the 
law was written. According to the 
original command, (Deut. xxvii, 4,) the 
stones were to be smeared with cement, 
and the words to be written upon it 
At first thought this would seem to 
lack the chief quality of a memorial, 
durability. But travelers in the east 
assert that such inscriptions are as 
lasting as those cut in the rock. Says 
Dr. Thomson: ‘A careful examination 
of Deut. xxvii, 4, 8, and Josh. viii, 
30-32, will lead to the opinion that the 
law was written upon, or in, the plaster 
with which these pillars were coated. 
This could be done, and such writing 
was common in ancient times. I have 
seen numerous specimens of it certainly 
two thousand years old, and still as dis- 
tinct as when they were first inscribed 
on the plaster. In this hot climate, 
where there is no frost to dissolve the 
cement, it will continue hard and un- 
broken for thousands of years, whieh 
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on the stones a copy of the law of Moses, 
which he wrote in the presence of the 
children of Israel. 33 And all Israel, 
and their elders, and officers, and their 
judges, stood on this side the ark and 
on that side, before the priests the Le- 


vites, ‘which bare the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lorp, as well *the stranger. 
as he that was born among them; hal 

of them over against mount Gerizim, 
and half of them over against mount 
Ebal ; as Moses the servant of the Lorn 





d Deut, 31. 9, 26.—e Deut. 31. 12. 





F Deut. 11, 29; 27. 12. 





is certainly long enough. The cement 
on Solomon’s pools remains in admi- 
rable preservation, though exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of climate, and with 
no protection. The cement in the 
tombs about Sidon is still perfect, and 
the writing entire, though acted upon 
for perhaps two thousand years by 
the moist damp air always found in 
caverns.” Respecting the mode of 
writing on the cement, he says: ‘* What 
Joshua did, therefore, when he erected 
these great stones at Mount Kbal, was 
merely to write iz the still soft cement 
with a stile, or, more likely, on the 
polished surface, when dry, with red 
paint, as in ancient tombs.” A copy of 
the law of Moses—The chief difficulty 
which critics have here is in the size of 
the work, if the whole of the Tordh, or 
Mosaic law, is to be deemed as thus 
inscribed. The Hebrew word for copy 
is mishneh, (73WID,) and signities a rep- 
etition, a duplicate, ‘‘an apograph next to 
the original.’ The Septuagint and the 
Vulgate translate it by the word Deuter- 
onomy, which, though literally meaning 
a repetition of the law, had already ac- 
quired a narrower signification. Several 
Rabbins make the incredible statement 
that the whole law, word for word, was 
“written on the monuinents, in seventy 
different languages, that all the people 
of the earth might be uble to read it! 
Clarke and Bush suppose ‘that only a 
copy of the blessings and curses, re- 
corded in Deut. xxvii and xxviii, was 
written.” But Keil well says, “To 
limit ‘the law’ to the blessings and 
curses is out of the question, for these 
are not ‘the law,’ but motives added 
to impel, or rather adjure, the people to 
keep the law inviolate.” [The opinion 
of Grotius seems at first very plausible, 
that the Decalogue is meant, for it con- 
tains the essence of the whole law, all 
else being accessory to it. But against 
it is the insuperable objection, that to 
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call “ the words of the covenant” —‘‘ the 
ten words,” (Exod. xxxiv, 28; Deut 
iv, 13,) which are ever associated with 
“the two tables of the testimony ”—to 
call these a copy of the law of Moses 
would be inexplicably strange. In the 
absence of any specific statement it is 
impossible to decide the question posi- 
tively, but we incline to the view of 
Hengstenberg, Keil, and others, that 
the so-called “second law” is meant, 
which is embodied in Deuteronomy, 
between chap. iv, 44, and chap. xxvi, 
19, omitting, of course, the exhortations 
and historical incidents with which it is 
now associated in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. This would be the essence of 
all the law of Moses.] 

33. As well the stranger—Tho 
entire body of Israelites, by descent 
and by adoption, were present. The 
latter were more commonly called pros- 
elytes, but sometimes strangers. Over 
against Mount Gerizim—The multi- 
tude did not stand on the summits of the 
mountains, but on their slopes. That 
they could all hear when thus stand- 
ing is sufficiently attested by modern 
travellers. Says Stanley: ‘The vale 
of Shechem is far from broad, not ex- 
ceeding in some places a few hundred 
feet.” [Says Tristram: “The acoustic 
properties of this valley are interesting. 
A single voice might be heard by many 
thousands, shut in and conveyed up 
and down by the enclosing hills. In 
the early morning we could not only 
see from Gerizim a man driving his ass 
down a path on Mount Kbal, but could 
hear every word he uttered as he 
urged it on; and, in order to test the 
matter more certainly, on a subsequent 
occasion two of our party stationed 
themselves on opposite sides of the 
valley, and with perfect ease recited 
the commandments antiphonally.”] Dr. 
W. M. Thomson writes, respecting this 
impressive scene: “This was, beyond 
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had commanded before, that they should 
bless the people of Israel. An 
afterward She read all the words of 
the law, ®the blessings and cursings, 
according to all that is written in 
the book of the law. 35 There was 
not a word of all that Moses com- 
manded, which Joshua read not before 
all the congregation of Israel, ' with the 
women, and the little ones, and “the 
strangers that 5were conversant among 
them. 


CHAPTER IX. 


d A ND it came to pass, when all the 


kings which were on this side 
Jordan, in the hills, and in the valleys, 
and in all the coasts of *the great sea 
over against Lebanon, » the Hittite, and 
the Amorite, the Canaanite, the Periz- 
zite, the Hivite, and the J ebusite, heard 
thereof; 2 That they ‘gathered them- 
selves together, to fight with Joshua 
and with Israel, with one accord. 
3 And when the inhabitants of * Gib- 





g Deut. 31. 11; Neh. 8.3.—h Deut. 28. 2, 15, 495 
99. 20, 213 30. 19.—#é Deut. 31. 12,—% Verse 33. 
sete Oa Se ee 
question or comparison, the most au- 
gust assembly the sun ever shone 
upon. I never stand on the narrow 
plain, with Ebal and Gerizim rising on 
either hand to the sky, without invol- 
untarily recalling and reproducing the 
scene. I have shouted to hear the 
echo, and then fancied how it must 
have been when the loud-voiced Le- 
vites proclaimed from the naked cliffs of 
Ebal, ‘Cursed be the man that maketh 
any graven or molten image, an abomi- 
nation unto Jehovah;’ and then the tre- 
inendous AMEN, tenfold louder, from the 
mighty congregation, rising and swell- 
ing, and reaching from Ebal to Gerizim 
and from Gerizim to Ebal.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue CANAANITES CONFEDERATED, 1, 2. 


]. All the kings—Palestine was 
divided into many petty sovereignties, 
the heads of which were dignified by 
tnis title. This side Jordan—Liter- 
ally, beyond Jordan, but meaning here, 
as the context shows, the west side of 
Jordan. See note on chap.i, 14. Inthe 
hills—Or, in the mountain. The ref- 
erence is to the entire mountain range 
which forms the backbone of Palestine. 
In the valleys—Or, in the Sheph- 
elah. This word designates the nyari- 
time plain of Philistia, and might well 
be translated the low countries. Great 
sea—The Mediterranean. Coasts... 
over against Lebanon—The Pheni- 
cian plain. Canaanites from even these 
remoter parts joined this confederacy. 
On the Canaanitish tribes here men- 
tioned, see note on chap. iii, 10. Heard 
thereof-—Not of the demonstration at 














a Num. 34. 6.—) Exod. 3. 173 93. 23.—c Psa, 

83, 3,5.——1 Heb. mowth.—d Chap. 10.2; 25am. 
21. 1, 2. 
Ebal and Gerizim, but of the rapid con- 
quests of Joshua. The word thereof, 
supplied by our translators, is better 
omitted. 

2. Gathered themselves together 
—It is not singular that rival and jeal- 
ous States did not combine till the 
dread of a victorious foe, already in 
the heart of their territory, compelled 
them to unite for their common safety. 
Had wise statesmanship dwelt in their 
councils, their confederated hosts 
would have confronted Joshua on the 
banks of the Jordan. [To fight with 
Joshua—How Joshua suddenly sur- 
prised and conquered the southern na- 
tions of this confederacy is told in 
chap. x, aud how he subdued the 
northern tribes, and others who es- 
caped from the south, will be found in 
chap. xi. Meantime the writer turns 
aside to narrate the league of the Gib- 
eonites. which served as the immediate 
oceasion of Joshua’s war with the five 
Amoritish kings. ] : 


THE FRAUD AND PUNISHMENT OF THE 
GIBEONITES, 3-27. 


‘3. Gibeon—This was called “a 
great city.” Chap. x, 2. It was the 
capital of the Hivites, and was situ- 
ated five miles north by west from 
Jerusalem, at the head of the pass of 
Bethhoron. It was the key of central 
Palestine. Three adjacent cities were 
leagued with it, (verse 17,) and seem 
to have formed with it a kind of re- 
public; at least it was not under a 
king, but was equal in rank to “one of 
the royal cities.” Chap. x, 2. “It stands 
on one of those rounded hills whicl. 
characterize especially the western for- 
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eon ‘heard what Joshua had done unto 
Jericho and to Ai, 4 They did ‘work 
wilily, and went and made as if they 
had been ambassadors, and took old 
sacks upon their asses, and winebottles 
old, and rent, and bound up; 5 And 


e Chap. 6. 27.——/ Gen. 34. 13; 1 Kings 
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old shoes and clouted upon their feet. 
and old es upon them; and all 
the bread of their provision was dry 
and mouldy. 6 And they went to Josh- 
ua *unto the camp at Gilgal, and said 
unto him, and to the men of Israel, 


20. 31, 33; Luke 16, 8.—g Chup. 5. 10. 











mation of Judea.”’—Stanley. It is by 
all travellers identified with the mod- 
ern village El-Jib—a corruption of 
Gibeon. ‘It is a very fair and deli- 
tious place,” says Mandeville, ‘‘and it 
is called Mount Joy, because it gives 
joy to pilgrims’ hearts; for from that 
place men first see Jerusalem.” Here, 
where it overlooked the wide domain 
of Israel, the sacred tabernacle was set 
up for many years under David and 
Solomon. | Kings iii, 3, 4. El-Jib is a 
moderately sized village of irregularly 
placed houses, chiefly composed of old 
mossy ruins. 

4. [They did work wilily—Lit- 
erally, Then did also they by strutagem. 
The also seems to refer here most nat- 
urally to what Joshua had done to Al. 
As he used cunning and strategy in the 
capture of that city, so did also they 
practice strategy in making a league 
with Israel. Others, we think less cor- 
rectly, take also (Q3) as an adversative 
here, expressing the contrast between 
the action of the Gibeonites and the 
other Canaanites.] As if. ..ambassa- 
dors—Suing for peace. The more dis- 
tant cities think only of war; the near- 
est, on whom the next blow must fall, 
seek for peace; perhaps their popular 
form of government also influenced them 
toward a pacific policy. [The Hebrew 
word translated, made as if they hac 
been ambassadors, (Hithpael of >"y,) 
occurs nowhere else; but Keil and 
cthers defend this meaning, given in 
the English version. Others, how- 
ever, with Gesenius, argue that “ since 
no other trace of this form or signi- 
fication exists in Hebrew or Ara- 
mean, it is better to read, with six MSS., 
TVOY, they provided themselves with 


food for the journey, as in verse 12; 
which is also expressed by the ancient 
versions.’””] Old sacks—The traveller’s 
eyuipage in Syria, anciently and at the 
present day, comprises food and drink, 





kitchen utensils, tents, bedding. etc., 
all stowed away in sacks and t.ans- 
ported on the backs of asses. Old 
sacks would give the impression of a. 
long journey. Winebottles—These 
were goat-skins, nearly whole, cured 
in a peculiar manner. When worn 
through, a temporary expedient for 
mending them was to gather up the 
skin about the hole and tie it like the 
mouth of a bag. By this means the 
mending becomes very tnanifest. 


5. Old shoes and clouted—Or, as 
the Hebrew, shoes fallen into pieces, and 
botched or cobbled. In long journeys 
the traveller walks up the hills that he 
may spare the heavily laden beast. 
These shoes in tatters and patches in- 
dicate many a walk, and hence a long 
journey. [The somewhat antiquated 
English word clouted, from the Anglo- 
Saxon clut, a litlle cloth or patch, ac- 
curately, expresses the sense of the He- 
brew nop, to patch, to mend. It may 
be used of patching with cloth, leather, 
or other material.] Old garments up- 
on them—That is, upon themselves, aud 
not upon their feet. Dry and mouldy 
—The Vulgate says, instead of mouldy, 
broken up into crumbs, and this seems to 
be the true rendering. The Septuagint 
adds offensive to the smell. Ancient inns 
or caravanserais provided the sojourner 
with lodging only; hence he must 
earry his food. See note on chap. ii, 1. 


(6. The camp at Gilgal—In the 
absence of any hint that this was alto- 
gether a different place from the Gilgal 
near Jericho, where Joshua first pitched 
his camp, it seems rather arbitrary 
and unnecessary, with Keil and Van 
de Velde, to maintain that this Gilgal 
must be identified with the mod- 
ern Jiljilia, in the mountains of Hphra- 
im. If, after the capture of Ai, or after 
the memorial service at Mount Mbal, 
Joshua had pitched his camp in a new 


‘spot, and especially at another place 
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» We be come from a far country: now 
therefore make ye a league with us. 
7 And the men of Israel said unto the 
iJfivites, Peradventure ye awell among 
us; and ‘how shall we make a league 
With you? 8 And they said unto Josh- 
ua, | We are thy servants. And Joshua 


JOSHUA. 


Bo. te 


said unto them, Who ave ye? and from 
whence come ye? 9 And they said un- 
to him, ™From a very far country thy 
servants are come, because of the name 
of the Lorp thy God: for we have 
heard the fame of him, and all that he 
did in Egypt, 10 And °all that he did 





h2 Kings 20, 14.7 Chap. 11. 19.—zk Exod. 
93. 32; Deut. 7.2; 20. 16; Judg. 2. 2. 


1 Deut. 20. 11; 2 Kings 10. 5.-—~m Deut. 20, 13. 
m Exod. 15. 14; Josh.2. 10,—o Num, 21. 24, 33. 





beazing the name Gilgal, it is inexplica- 
bly strange that no mention is any- 
where made of a fact so noticeable 
and important. Further, the expres- 
sions in chap. x, 7, 9—Joshua ascended 
and went up from Gilgal—most uatu- 
rally indicate the asceut from the Jor- 
dan valley to the interior of Palestine, 
(see note on chap. viii, 10,) and show 
that the writer still had in mind the 
Gilgal near Jericho ; for to understand 
the expressions in a military sense is 
hardly admissible. Keil’s only weighty 
argument is, that it would have been 
folly in Joshua, after having pene- 
trated into the heart of the country, to 
go back again to the eastern border, 
and leave the Canaanites at liberty to 
move at pleasure through the con- 
quered territory. But this whole argu- 
ment rests on the assumption that 
Joshua would, of course, endeavour to 
keep the conquered Canaanites in sub- 
jection by the presence of his camp 
and army in the centre of the land, or 
else by establishing garrisons in the 
conquered districts—a thing which we 
have no evidence was ever done during 
the wars of the conquest. Keil’s 
argument is therefore altogether in- 
sufficient, and rests solely on a critic’s 
assumption of what Joshua ought to 
have done.| From a far country— 
hey had heard that all the Canaanites 
had been doomed to extermination. 
See verse 24. To avoid such a fate they 
represented that they dwelt beyond the 
limits of Canaan. By this means they 
hoped to negotiate a treaty of peace, 
and even an alliance with the invinci- 
plo invader. That such a treaty with 
nations beyond the limits of Canaan 
was lawful, see Deut. xx, 10, 11. 

1. Said unto the Hivites—The 
inhabitants of Gibeon were -Hivites. 
Sce chap. xi, 19. Peradventure ye 





of the Hebrews are awakened, as 
they well might have been. Their 
Canaanitish speech must have betrayed 
them. How shall we make a league 
with you?—This question strongly 
implies the impossibility of such an act, 
because it had been expressly forbid- 
den, (Bxod. xxiii, 32; xxxiv, 12; Deut. 
vii, 2,) on the ground of the ensnaring 
and corrupting influence of pagan allies. 

8. We are thy servants — This 
expression hardly implies that these 
Gibeonites anticipated their destiny of 
serfdom, as some suppose; it is rather 
a common.oriental mode of speech by 
which inferiors becomingly address a 
superior. Compare Gen. xliii, 28; xliv, 7. 
Who are ye ?—Joshua seeks to draw 
from them their nationality and their 
country, but he is baffled by their vague 
reply. 

9. Because of the name of the 
Lord thy God—{ The word Lorp, in 
capitals, here as elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, is the Hebrew Jehovah, 
the proper name of the God of Israel, 
as Baal was the god of the Canaanites. 
These Canaanite-Gibeonites, assuming 
that Baal and Jehovah are two rival 
national deities, are proposing to make 
submission, and even, if needs be, to 
transfer their allegiance to the latter, 
who has shown himself by his victories 
to be the mightier god of the two. } 
And all that he didin Hgypt—They 
are too cunning to say that they have 
heard of the miraculous crossing of 
the Jordan, of Jericho’s downfall, and 
the capture of Ai, This would inti- 
mate that they were so near as to be- 
come cognizant of these recent events. 
So they speek of events forty years 
ago in Egypt, and many months ago 
beyond the Jordan. { Thereby fulfill- 
ing God's words to Pharaoh, that he 
had raised him up to make his name 


dwell among us — The suspicions ideclared throughout all the earth. 
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to the two kings of the Amorites, that 
were beyond Jordan, to Sihon king of 
heshbon, and to Og king of Bashan, 
which was at Ashtaroth. iy Wherefore 
our elders and all the inhabitants of 
our country spake to us, saying, Take 
victuals 2 with you for the journey, and 
go to meet them, and say unto them, We 
are your servants: therefore now make 
yea league with us. 12 This our bread 
we took hot the our provision out of our 
nouses on the day we came forth to go 


unto you; but now, behold, it is dry, 
and it is mouldy: 13-And these bottles 
of wine, which we filled, were new ; and, 
behold, they be rent: and these our gar- 
ments and our shoes are become old hy 
reason of the very long journey. 14 And 
sthe men took of their victuals, ?and 
asked not counsel at the mouth of the 
Lorp. 15 And Joshua ‘made peace 
with them, and made a league with 
them, to let them live: and the princes 
of the congregation sware unto them. 





2 Heb. in your hand.—2 Or, they received 
the men by reason of their victuals.—p Num. 


27.21; Isa. 30.1.2; Judg. 1.1; 1 Sa.22,10; 23.10,115 
30. 8; 2 Sa. 2.15 5.19. —g¢ Chap. 11.195; 28a. 21.2. 





Iixod. ix, 16. And wonderfully have 
these words been fulfilled. } 

10. Amorites ... Sihon ...Hesh- 
bon...Og...Bashan—See note on 
chap. ii, 10. Which was at Ashta- 
roth—The word which (according to 
old English) refers to Og, and should 
be rendered who. This royal city of 
Og was in Bashan, and named from 
Ashtoreth, the Greek Astarte, the Ori- 
ental Venus, who was worshipped there. 
Ashtaroth is the plural form of Ash- 
toreth, aud the place perhaps took this 
form of the name from the many As- 
tarte-images used in her worship there. 
It lies six miles north-west of Edrei, 

and, according to Robinson, is the mod- 
ern Tell-Astereh. After its capture it 
was assigned to the Levites. 

11. Our elders—The popular char- 
acter of their government, with a senate 
of elders at its head, appears quite 
distinetly in this verse. 

12. This our bread—To confirm 
their statements they exhibit their 
dry, crumbled bread, wine skins and ap- 
parel sadly the worse for wear, know- 
ing well the influence which such ocu- 
lar proofs have over the human mind. 

14. The men—The chiefs in Josh- 
ua’s camp with whom the Gibeonites 
conferred. Took of their victuals 
—-But it ig not said that the men of 
Israel ate of these victuals. Yet, as 
it is a custom among the Arabs to eat 
the victuals of a guest, as a sign of 
peace and friendship, this may have 
been the purpose of their ‘taking the 
provision of these Gibeonites. This 
passage has puzzled all the interpreters. 
The marginal reading in our English 
Bible is ingenious, but it is not sus- 





tained by the Hebrew, “they received 
the men by reason of their victuals.” 
Nor did they make a treaty with them 
by eating their food, for this was not 
customary. More plausible is the 
theory that they took their bread into 
their hands to examine it. But we 
would suggest that the real meaning 
may be, they presumed the truth of the 
story from their victuals. The original 
word for took is sometimes used for 
mental acts. And asked not coun- 
sel at the mouth of the Lord—A 
momentous question was settled with 
no reference to the Divine will, and 
that, too, on a point in regard to which 
Jehovah’s commands were very explic- 
it—alliance with aliens. Compare note 
and references: on verse 7. Jehovah, 
who had made special arrangements 
for communicating with his people 
through the nrim and thummim, was 


/ slighted andignored. These Israelitish 


princes have had many imitators in 
the senates and cabinets of Christian 
lands. How rarely is God consulted 
by statesmen, even in affairs in which 
the destiny of a nation is involved! 
15. Peace—He solemnly pledged 
the faith of his people to abstain from 
war against their commonwealth. A 
league—This is a step beyond peace ; 
an alliance, binding the two parties to 
mutual assistance in defensive, if not 
offensive, war. Princes of the con- 
gregation—Called, in verses 6 and 7, 
men of Israel, that is, representative 
men, consisting of heads of families 
and elders of the people. Sware— 
The Hebrew princes appealed to God 
in their oaths in such phrase as, “ The 
God of Abraham judge;” ‘As Jeho- 
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16 And it came to pass at the end of 
three days after they had made a league 
with them, that they heard that they 
were their neighbours, and that they 
dwelt among them. 17 And the chil- 
dren of Israel journeyed, and came unto 
their cities on the third day. Now their 
cities were * Gibeon, and Chephirah, and 
Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. 18 And 
the children of Israel smote them not, 
® because the princes of the congregation 
had sworn unto them by the Lorp God 
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of Israel. And all the congregatior 
murmured against the princes. 19 But 
all the princes said unto all the congre- 
gation, We have sworn unto them by 
the Lorp God of Israel: now therefore 
we may not touch them. 20 This we 
will do to them; we will even let them 
live, lest ‘wrath be upon us, because of 
the oath which we sware unto them. 
21 And the princes said unto them, 
Let them live; but let them be "hewers 
of wood and drawers of water unto all 





“y Chap. 18, 25, 26,28; Hzra 2. 25.—s Psa. 15. 4; 
Eccles, 5. 2. 


tSee 2 Sam. 21.1; 2,6; Ezek. 17. 13, 15, 18, 19; 
Zech, 5. 3,4; Mal. 3. 5.——zw Deut. 29, 11. 





vah liveth;” “God do so to me and 
more also;” ‘God knoweth,” and 
simular formulas. 

16. At the end of three days— 
The Gibeonites themselves probably 
notified Joshua, after three days, that 
they were dwelling in their .vicinity. 
This precaution was necessary as a 
safeguard against a sudden attack by 
Joshua. They held the pass of Beth- 
horon, the key of Central and Western 
Palestine, which a sagacious foe would 
seek to wrest from their hands. 

17. Gibeon—See verse 3, note. 
There were three other cities on feder- 
al relations with Gibeon. Chephira, 
literally, the village, is in the mountains 
on the western confines of Benjamin, 
east of Nicopolis, and about two miles 
east of Yalo, the ancient Aijalon. Dr. 
Robinson discovered it under the scarce- 
ly altered name of Kefir. Beeroth, 
a Hebrew word for wells, was known 
to Eusebius, and his description of its 
position agrees perfectly with that of 
the modern el-Bireh, ten miles north 
of Jerusalem, on the great road to 
Shechem. It is a favourite resting- 
place for caravans at the end of the 
first day’s journey from Jerusalem, and 
contains a population of about seven 
hundred. Kirjath-jearim — City of 
forests, called also, in chap. xviii, 14, 
City of Baal, the great Canaanite deity. 
It was celebrated as the abode of the 
ark for twenty years, (1 Sam. vii, 2,) 
and is still a resort of pilgrims from all 
Judea. Dr. Robinson identifies it with 
the modern Kuriet-el-Hnab, city of 
grapes, on the road from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem, and about ten miles northwest 
of the latter city. In chap. xviii, 23, it 
is called merely Kirjath. 





18. The congregation murmured 
—This entire land had been promised 
to them for an inheritance. A part 
of that long-promised inheritance, to 
which they had for many years looked 
forward with hope, was now suddenly 
snatched from them as they were just 
entering on its possession. The man- 
ner in which this had been done aggra- 
vated their disappointment, and in- 
creased their indignation against the 
princes who had permitted themselves 
to be so duped, and the Hebrew 
people to be cheated out of its divine 
legacy. Another reason for their mur- 
muring was the imprudence of the 
chiefs of Israel in entering into a treaty 
like this without consulting Jehovah. 

19. Now therefore we may not 
touch them—So strong was their 
respect for their oath that they would 
hold as valid a contract made on frau- 
dulent representations. According to 
natural justice and the laws of our 
modern civilization, they would have 
been justified in treating their oath as 
null and void. Most expositors aro 
of this opinion; and Calvin goes so 
far as to charge the princes with a 
new violation of the will of God, be- 
cause they now “obstinately maintain, 
upon the pretext of their oath, the 
promise which they had foolishly 
made.” 

20. Lest wrath be upon us—By 
neglecting to consult God they had 
brought themselves into a state of 
moral perplexity. They were in a 
strait between their oath and the plain 
command of God, strengthened by the 
murmurs of the people. 

21. Hewers of wood and drawers 
of water—We will keep our oath ta 
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the congregation; as the princes had 
* promised them. 2% And Joshua called 
for them, and he spake unto them, say- 
mg, Wherefore have ye beguiled us, 
saying, “We are very far from you; 
when *ye dwell among us? 23 Now 
therefore ye are ¥ cursed, and there shall 
*none of you be freed from being bond- 
men, and *hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water for the house of my God. 
24 And they answered Joshua, and 
said, Because it was certainly told thy 
servants, how that the Lorp thy God 

® Verse 15.—v Verses 6, 9. Verse 16.— 


y Gen. 9. 25.—4 Heb. not be cut off from you. 
—z Verses 21, 27.—a Exod. 23.32; Deut. 7. 1,2. 








* commanded his servant Moses to give 
you all the land, and to destroy all the 
inhabitants of the land from Letore you, 
therefore >we were sore afraid of our 
lives because of you, and have done 
this thing. 25 And now, behold, we 
are °in thine hand: as it seemeth good 
and right unto thee to do unto us, do. 
26 And so did he unto them, and de- 
livered them out of the hand of the 
children of Israel, that they slew them 
not. 27 And Joshua made them that 
day “hewers of wood and drawers of 





} Exod. 15, 14.—c Gen. 16. 6.—5 Heb. gave, 
or delivered to be; 1 Chron, 9. 2; Ezra 8. 20.— 
d Verses 21, 23; 1 Chron. 9. 2; Ezra 3. 20. 





the letter: they shall live, but live as 
slaves. Upon the ‘great high place” 
of Gibeon the tabernacle was set up at 
a later period, (1 Chron. xvi, 39,) and 
there it remained till it was removed 
to Jerusalem by-Solomon. From be- 
neath this eminence water and wood 
for the service of the tabernacle were 
constantly carried up, requiring the 
labour of a large number of people. 
Stanley says: “They hewed the wood 
of the adjacent valley and drew the 
water from the springs and tanks 
which in its immediate neighbourhood 
abound, and carried them up to the 
Sacred Tent, and there attended the 
altar of the Lord.” Respecting the 
drudgery of this menial service, Dr. 
Thomson, while passing through this 
very region of the Gibeonites, says: 
“T was forcibly reminded of one item 
in the sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced upon them for their cunning 
deception—that they should be hewers 
of wood—by long files of women and 
children carrying on their heads heavy 
bundles of wood. It is the severest 
drudgery, and my compassion has 
often been enlisted in behalf of the 
poor women and children who daily 
bring loads of wood to Jerusalem from 
these very mountains of the Gibeon- 
ites. To carry water, also, is very la- 
borious. The fountains are far off, in 
deep wadies with steep banks; and a 
thousand times have I seen the feeble 
and the young staggering up long and 
weary ways, with large jars of water 
on their heads. It is the work of 
‘glaves.” As the princes had prom- 
ised them—They had promised life, 


not servitude. This promise was kept 
by successive generations, till Saul 
rashly killed some and planned the gen- 
eral. massacre of the rest. Seven of 
Saul’s descendants atoned for this 
breach of the covenant with their lives. 
2 Sam. xxi, 1-9. At the time of Saul’s 
massacre they were so identified with 
Israel that the historian was obliged to 
insert a note explaining their origin. 

23. We are cursed—Bondage, even 
to the best of masters and to the most 
honourable kind of labour, is a curse. 
If slavery were ever a blessing to a 
pagan nation, by bringing it into a 
knowledge of the true religion, this 
would have been such a case; but 
Joshua pronounces even such boudage, 
though farabove chattel slavery, a curse. 

24. It was certainly told thy 
servants—This information could have 
been brought by spies sent from Ca- 
naan to ascertain the intentions of so 
formidable a mass of people marching 
through the wilderness toward Pales- 
tine. The language of both nations 
was nearly the same. We were sore 
afraid—They had grounds for their 
great fear, in view of the fate cf their 
brethren, the Amorites east of the 
Jordan. 

26. And delivered them—The 
people were clamorous for their blood. 
Joshua shows his great courage and 
fidelity to his convictions by resisting 
the pressure of the outraged and ex- 
cited populace, who in mobocratic 
madness would have swept away @ 
weaker ruler. 

27. [Joshua made them—Rather, 
as the margin, gave them; that is, ap« 
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water for the congregation, and for the 
altar of the Lorp, even unto this day, 
*in the place which he should choose. 


CHAPTER X. 


OW it came to pass, when Adoni- 
N zedek king of Jerusalem had heard 
how Joshua had taken Ai, and had ut- 





terly destroyed it; *as he had done te 
Jericho and her king, so he had done to 
> Ai and her king; and °how the inhab- 
itants of Gibeon had made peace with 
Israel, and were among them; 2 That 
they “feared greatly, because Gibeon 
was a great city, as one of the Jroyal 
cities, and beoause it was greater than 





¢ Deut. 12. 5. ——a Chap. 6, 21.—} Chap. 8. 22, 
26, 28.—ce Chap. 9. 15. 


d Exod. 15. 14, 15, 16; Deut. 11, 25.—1Heb cét 





printed them to the service named. 
Jewish tradition and most commenta- 
tors agree that these Gibeonites, thus 
given to perform the menial service of 
the sanctuary, were the original caste 
or order who in later times were known 
as the Nethinim, that is, the given ones. 
See 1 Chron. ix, 2; Ezra ii, 43; viii, 
20, notes.] For the congregation, 
and for the altar—They were never to 
be required to render personal service, 
nor to be employed for private pur- 
poses. In the place which he should 
choose—Here is strong incidental evi- 
dence that the sanctuary had not, at 
the time this history was written, been 
permanently established at Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER X. 
FIVE KINGS WAR AGAINST GIBEON, 1-5. 


1, Adoni-zedek—The name means 
lord of justice. Compare the kindred 
word Melchizedek, king of justice. Gen. 
xiv, 18. All that is known of 
this Amorite king and his four con- 
federates is recorded in this chapter. 
Alarmed at the victories of Joshua 
and the defection of Gibeon, his nearest 
neighbour on the north, he aroused the 
kings in the south, and combined them 
against the seceding state. This drew 
Joshua to the aid of his ally, and to 
the discomfiture of his confederated 
foes, and the execution of Adoni-zedek 
and his four royal associates. Jeru- 
salem—This is the first time that 
andisputed mention is made in the 
Bible of this celebrated city. Prob- 
ably the Salem in Gen. xiv, 18, is Jeru- 
salem, although Jerome contends that 
Salem was in the southern part of 
Galilee, near Scythopolis. Jerusa 
lem is called “Jebus” and the “city 
of the Jebusites” in Judges and some 
later books. It became the metropolis 





. tes of the kingdoin. 


of the Hebrews under David at a com- 
paratively late date, after the nation 
had gone through the period of. the 
Judges and entered on the Monarchy. 
Bethel, Hebron, and Shechem were an- 
cient holy places when the Jebusite was 
still possessing Jerusalem. It isa little 
south of the centre of Palestine, thirty- 
two miles from the coast and eiglit- 
een from the Jordan, and is two thou- 
sand six hundred teet above the level 
of the sea. It is surrounded on three 
sides by hills still higher, from which 
it is separated by precipitous ravines, 
which rendered it, before the invention 
of gunpowder, almost impregnable. 
“Tt is on the ridge, the broadest and 
most strongly marked ridge, of the 
backbone of the complicated hills 
which extend through the whole coun- 
try, from the plain of Esdraelon to the 
desert. Every wanderer, every con- 
queror, every traveller, who has trod 
the central route of Palestine from 
north to south, must have passed 
through the table-land of Jerusalem. 
It was the water-shed between the 
Streams, or, rather, the torrent beds, 
which find their way eastward to the 
Jordan and westward to the Mediter- 
ranean.” — Stanley. See note, Matt. ii, 1. 
And were among them—That is, 
were having amicable intercourse with 
the Israelites. 

2. They feared greatly—Tne loss 
to the Amorites of so powerful a com- 
monwealth as Gibeon, and its aliiance 
with Joshua, was a sufficient cause of 
fear, aside from the fact thet Joshua, 
now securely established in this cen- 
tral position, had completely cut off 
northern from southern Palestine, so 
that he could conquer each in detail. 
As one of the royal cities—It wag 
not a royal capital, but as important 
The fact that so large a city, in their 
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Ai, and all the men thereof were mighty. 
3 Wherefore Adoni-zedek king of eee 
salem sent unto Hoham king of Hebron, 
and unto Piram king of Jarmuth, an 

unto Japhia king of ‘Lachish, and unto 
Debir king of Eglon, saying, 4 Come 
up unto me, and ‘help me, that we may 
smite Gibeon: °for it hath made peace 
with Joshua and with the children of 
Israel. 5 Therefore the five kings of 
the Amorites, the king of Jerusalem, 
the king of Hebron, the king of Jar- 
rauth, the king of Lachish, the king of 


e Verse 1; chap. 9. 15.—-/ Chap. 9. 2. 
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Eglon, ‘gathered themselves together, 
and went up, they and all their hosts, 
and encamped before Gibeon, and made 
war against it. 

6 And the men of Gibeon sent unto 
Joshua £to the camp to Gilgal, saying, 
Slack not thy hand from thy servants ; 
come up to us aol and savo us, an 
help us: for all the kings of the Amo- 
rites that dwell in the mountains are 
gathered together against us. 

Y So Joshua ascended from Gilgal, 
he, and “all the people of war with 


a Chap. 5,10; 9. 6. —/ Chap. 8. 1. 








immediate vicinity, renowned for bra- 
very, had submitted to the invader 
without striking a blow, was indeed 
appalling. 

3. Hebron—This city, one of the 
most ancient in the world, is situated 
among. the mountains of Judah, twenty 
miles south of Jerusalem. It is two 
thousand eight hundred feet above the 
Mediterranean, and is the highest town 
in Palestine, being six hundred feet 
above Jerusalem. Hence the appro- 
priateness of the expression in chap. 
xx, 7; “Hebron in the mountain of 
Judah.” It was well known when 
Abraham sojourned there, nearly four 
thousand years ago. Its original name 
was Kirjath-Arba, the city of Arba, 
and it was sometimes called Mumre. 
Ritter argues that the original name 
was Hebron, and that this name was 
restored after the exputsion of the 
Anakim. Chap. xv, 14. It is now called 
by the Mohammedans El- Khulil, ‘‘ the 
Friend,” that is, of God—the designa- 
- tion of Abraham, whose tomb, the 
eave of Machpelah, is still here, one 
of the historic remains in the Holy 
Land of which travellers have no 
doubts. Itis enclosed within a mosque. 
The present population is about ten 
thousand. Jarmuth was a town in the 
low country of Judah, but not so far 
west a3 the plain. It was southwest 
from Jerusalem about eighteen miles. 
Robinson found here a hamlet called 
Yarmik, which doubtless represents 
the ancient capital of Piram, and con- 
tains among the hewn stones of its 
ruins some traces of its ancient great- 
ness. Lachish, probably the mod- 
ern Um-Lakis, is about fifteen miles 





west of Hebron, on the lower range of 
hills, so far below the summit of Ile- 
bron that it is called “the plain.” It 
was rebuilt after Joshua destroyed it, 
and in the reign of Hezekiah was tak- 
en by Sennacherib. The siege is men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxxii, 9, and a plan 
of the city and its capture is portrayed 
on slabs found by Layard at Nineveh. 
See notes and cuts at 2 Kings xviii, 14; 
xix, 8. Eyglon was about eight miles 
west by north from Lachish on the 
plain. Its name is supposed to survive 
in Ajlan, a shapeless mass of ruins cov- 
ering a round hillock. In translating 
this verse the Septuagint has erroneous- 
ly called this place Adullam. 


Tau GIBEONITES APPEAL FOR AID, 6. 


6. Save us—As soon as the hostile 
army of the confederated Amorites 
pitched their camp before their walls 
the Gibeonites sent to Joshua for aid. 
Tt was of the first importance that Josh- 
ua should rescue them and retain their 
allegiance. Had the Gibeonites been 
neglected by Joshua they would have 
been either forced into a league with 
the Amorites, or defeated by their supe- 
rior numbers. 


Josnua’s Nigut-MarcH TO GIBEON, 
7-9. 

7. Ascended—This expression (re- 
peated in verse 9) most obviously has 
reference to the ascent from the Jor- 
dan valley to the interior of Palestine. 
See notes on chap. viii, 10; ix,6. All 
the people of war is an expression 
limited by its appositive in the next 
clause, all the mighty men of val- 
our, which is the Hebrew way of say- 
ing, all the bravest men of the army. 
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him, and all the mighty men of valour. 
8 And the Lorp said unto Joshua 
‘Fear them not: for 1 have delivered 
them into thine hand; ‘there shall 
not a man of them stand before thee. 





“Chap. 11.6; Judg. 4. 14.— Chap. 1. 5. 
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8. Fear them not—He was con- 
strained to aid Gibeon not only by 
military necessity, but also by the en- 
couraging assurance of the Lord that 
he should be victorious. As Joshua 
up to this time had fought only single 
cities, he needed additional assurance 
when he was about to meet for the 
first time the allied armies of Canaan. 

9. Suddenly—Because Joshua be- 
lieved the words of Jehovah he made 
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9 Joshua therefore came unto them sud- 
denly, and went up from Gilgal all 
night. 

10 And the Lorn 'discomfited them 
before Israel, and slew them with a 
policies Ree sate anes is aN a EN eH 


2 Judg. 4.15; 1Sam. 7. 10,12; Psa. 18, 14; Isa,28,21, 
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a bold and sudden movement. Great 
faith is essential to a great captain. 
Went up from Gilgal all night— 
He had marched over this route sey- 
eral times before, and was familiar 
with it. The distance from Gilgal to 
Gibeon was about the same as that 
from Gilgal to Ai, fifteen miles. See 
chap. viii, 9, note. This night march 
was a memorable prelude to the most 
astounding miracle of history. 
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THE GREAT BATTLE OF GIBEON AND 
BETH-HORON, 10, 11. 

[‘‘The battle of Beth-horon, or Gibe- 
on,” says Stanley, “ was one of the most 
important in the history of the world; 
and yet so profound has been the in- 
difference, first of the religious world, 
and then (through their example or 
influence) of the common world, to 
the historical study of the Hebrew 
annals, that the very name of this 
great battle is far Jess known to most 
of us than that of Marathon or Can- 
ne. It is one of the few military 








JOSHUA'S BATTLE-FIELD AT GIBEKON, 


engagements which belong equally 
to ecclesiastical and to civil history, 
which have decided equally the for- 
tunes of the world and of the Chureh.’’| 

10. And the Lord discomfited 
them—The victory is ascribed not to 
Joshua but to the Lord. He had in- 
spired the great Hebrew chieftain with 
confidence to strike a sudden blow, 
probably in the early morning dawn, 
and the panie-stricken enemy fled in 
confusion. There is no need of sup- 
posing, with some expositors, that God 
made use of thunder and lightning, or 
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great slaughter at Gibeon, and chased 
them along the way that goeth up ™to 
Beth-horon, and smote them to "Aze- 
kah, and unto Makkedah. 11 And it 
came to pass, as they fled from before 
israel, and were in the going down to 





m Chap. 16. 3, 5.—2 Chap. 19. 35. 


Beth-horon, °that the Lorp cast down 
great stones from heaven upon them un- 
to Azekah, and they died: they were 
more which died with hailstones than 
they whom the children of Israel slew 
with the sword. 





o Psa, 18, 13, 14; 77. 17; Isa. 80. 30; Rev. 16. 21, 





any other terrific natural phenomena, 
to discomfit the Amorite host early in 
the morning. The sudden assault of 
Joshua with his battalion of picked 
men was sufficient to produce such a 
result. God is often said to do that 
which is done through the agency of 
men. The issue of battles, like every 
other human event, is in the hands 
of Almighty God. In the sphere of 
mind there is a field for divine inter- 
position, breathing courage into one 
army and dismay into the other. Hence 
many of the most wonderful triumphs 
in the world’s history have been 
achieved by the weaker army. Beth- 
horon—tThe house of caves. Upper 
Beth-horon is on an elevation north- 
west of Gibeon, higher up, and is at 
the head of a ravine through which 
there is a steep pass to Lower Beth- 
horon and to the plamof Sharon. The 
flight of the Amorites was toward this 
pass up the long ascent, the way that 
goeth up. Then came the second stage 
of the flight down the steep ravine, in 
the going down to Beth-horon the 
lower. Azekah was a town in the 
rich agricultural plain into which the 
valley of Aijalon opens westward. Its 
position has not yet been recognized. 
Wiakkedah is supposed to be in the 
same plain, but its situation has hith- 
erto eluded discovery. 

ll. The Lord cast down great 
stones. Some have supposed that 
this was a shower of meteoric stones, 
but before the statement is concluded 
hailstones are mentioned. Neither of 
these, considered by itself, is a mirac- 
ulous event; but either of them oc- 
curring at that particular crisis in the 
flight, and falling only on the foes of 
Israel, must be regarded as super- 
natural. Both meteoric stones and 
hail may have fallen. I have before me 
the account of a shower of stones in 
Normandy, in France, in 1803. The 





stones fell with a hissing noise from a 
small rectangular cloud, which did not 
seem to move, and they were scattered 
over a tract of country eight miles long 
by three broad. Above two thousand 
were collected, the largest weighing 
seventeen and a half pounds. In the 
Yale College cabinet may be seen a 
similar stone, weighing sixteen hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds, which 
fell in Arkansas. Others are found in 
South America, one whose estimated 
weight is fiftcen tons. The most rea- 
sonable hypothesis is, that these stones 
are fragments of small invisible planets 
moving through space, drawn within 
the sphere of the earth’s attraction 
That a shower of such projectiles may 
have been directed by the Ruler of 
the universe to fall on the descent to 
Lower Beth-horon while his foes were 
fleeing from Joshua is not an incredi- 
ble supposition to one who believes in 
a personal God. There are many in- 
stances of hail storms so violent as to 
be destructive of life, aside from that 
recorded in Exodus, (ix, 23-26,) a 
plague so destructive to all who were 
unsheltered. In our own country, in 
Jackson, La., 1834, within ten minutes, 
a little after midnight, a great number 
of cattle were killed by the hailstones, 
and much damage was done to the 
houses and woods. Sir Robert Wil- 
gon describes a terrible thunder and 
hail-storm at Marmorice Bay, Asia 
Minor, while the British fleet were at 
anchor there in February, 1801. It 
continued, at intervals, two days and 
nights to pour hailstones as large as 
walnuts, deluging the camps with a 
torrent of them till the earth was cov- 
ered two feet deep. In Angust, 1831, 
there was a hail-storm so violent that 
two boatmen in a village on the Bos- 
phorus were killed, and many others 
were severely wounded, by balls of ice 
of a pound weight. Sudden showers 
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12 Then spake Joshua to the Lorp 
in the day when the Lorp delivered 
up the Amorites before the children of 


Israel, and ke said in the sight of Is- 
rael, ?Sun, 2stand thou still upon Gib- 
eon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of 





p Isa, 28, 21; Hab. 3, 11. 


of hail are not mnusual in Palestine. 
The destructiveness of this shower of 
hail to the Amorites only, and its oc- 
currence at this time, mark it as a 
miraculous event. The Lord cast 
down g-eat stones from heaven, by 
intensifying and controlling natural 
agencies, 


THE SuN AnD MOON STAND STIUI, 
12-15. 


We are not to regard these remark- 
able verses as giving an unauthentic and 
merely poetical description of the vic- 
' tory, as rationalistic expositors teacli, 
but rather a parenthesis thrown into 
the narrative, by the author himself, or 
by a later hand, and taken from the 
book referred to in verse 13. This 
may be clearly seen from the state- 
ment, in verse 15, that Joshua returned 
to Gilgal, which he did not do until 
the close of the campaign, as stated in 
verse 43. On the supposition that 
verse 15 is the conclusion of the quota- 
tion all the confusion is cleared up. 
We may admit that this quotation 
from the Book of Jasher was inserted 
here some time after the Book of 
Joshua was otherwise completed. The 
Book of Jasher was not completed, 
possibly not composed, until the time 
of David. See note on verse 13. But 
from this admission it does not follow 
that the passage is unhistorical, or to 
be explained merely as poetry. 

12. Then spake Joshua to the 
Lord—What Joshua said to the Lord 
we do not know, unless we are to con- 
_strue the command to the sun and 
moon as Joshua’s prayer, ‘“ O Lord, let 
the sun stand still.’ But it is more 
‘probable that the great captain, stand. 
ing on the mountain summit. and 
seeing his fugitive enemies hastening 
for their lives far down in the valley be- 
low, ejaculated a prayer to Jehovah 
for supernatural aid, and that he was, 
in answer to prayer, suddenly endowed 
with the gift of faith to believe that the 
laws of the universe would be gus- 
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pended at his command. The differ- 
ence between the grace of faith and 
the gift of faith is this: The trust 
which Joshua reposed in God’s prom- 
ise at Gilgal, verse 8, was an exercise 
of the grace of faith, which has a moral 
character, inasmuch as its opposite, a 
disbelief of God’s word, would have 
been sin; while the gifé of faith is an 
extraordinary endowment, enabling the 
possessor to ask for things for which 
he has no specific promise, the non- 
exercise of which faith would not be 
sinful, imasmuch as it does uot dis- 
credit God’s word. The Lord had 
never promised to arrest the sun in 
answer to Joshua’s command. Hence 
it would have been the highest pre- 
sumption for Joshua to command a 
thing so extraordinary on the ground 
of God’s general promises. But being 
endowed with this miraculous gift of 
faith, the act of Joshua in giving orders 
to the sun and moon to halt in their 
march through the heavens—given, 
doubtless, in the name of Jehovah— 
becomes perfectly proper. He said 
in the sight of Israel—-That is, in 
their presence, or in sight of the army. 
This was done in their presence, in 
order that they might know to what 
cause to attribute so remarkable an 
occurrence, and might glorify God, who 
had given such power to a man. They 
could afterward attest to their children 
the truth of an event of which they 
had been eye-witnesses.) Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon—[Verse 12 
and the first part of verse 13 may be 
thus poetically rendered : 


Then pate Joshua to Jehovah. 
In the day of Jehovah’s giving the Amorite 
In the presence of the sons of Israel ; 
And he said in the eyes of Israel: 
Sun, in Gibeon be still, 
And moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
Then still was the sun, 
And the moon stood, 
Until a nation should take vengeance on 
its enemies. ] 


-Various have been the theories de- 
vised to explain the manner of this 
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stupendous miracle. Some assert that 
the passage is merely a poetical inter- 
polation to adorn the narrative and 
heighten its effect. They allege that 
it is never quoied in the catalogues 
of Old Testament miracles. To this 
we reply, that, as we never find any 
exhaustive catalogues of those mira- 
cles, the omission of this proves noth- 
ing, The writer of the Kpistle to the 
liebrews omits the striking and un- 
questioned miracle of the passage of 
the Jordan. See Heb. xi, 29-30. 
Others explain this miracle as merely 
a poetical statement of the fact that 
the Israelites, in answer to Joshua’s 
prayer, were endowed with power to 
do two days’ work in one; a theory too 
absurd to call for sober refutation. 
There are others who insist that the 
earth’s motion on its axis was actually 
arrested, causing a cessation of the 
apparent diurnal revolution of the sun 
and moon. Our objection to this the- 
ory is, that it involves several secret 
miracles. A sudden check in the ve- 
locity of rotation of the earth on its 
axis would violently throw down 
objects on its surface, especially near 
the equator. If a resisting force were 
gradually applied, like a brake to a car- 
wheel, Prof. Mitchell has ascertained 
that “in, forty seconds the motion 
might cease entirely, and the change 
would not be sensible to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, except from the ap- 
pearance of the heavens.” But this 
would require a direct interposition 
of a secret miracle to keep the ocean, 
which is sustained at a higher level in 
the equatorial regions by the centrifu- 
gal force, from flowing toward the 
poles, and from submerging much of 
the continents, aud to keep the Medi- 
terrancan Sea from dashing over Pal- 
estiue. Again: By the recent discov- 
ery of the zorrelation of forces it has 
been demoustrated that a force requi- 
site to arrest the revolution of the 
earth must convert momentum into heat 
equal to that generated by the burning 
of a mass of anthracite coal fourteen 
times as large as the globe itself. 
Another secret miracle would be re- 
quired to prevent this universal confla- 
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gration. But secict miracles, so far as 
we know, have no place in the divine 
system, since they cannot authenticate 
a revelation, or demonstrate to man 
the interposition of God’s hand in the 
course of nature. We, therefore, with 
a large number of commentators and 
Christian philosophers, adopt the the- 
ory that the standing still of the sun 
and moon was optical, and not literal 
—that we have a description of phe- 
nomena as presented to the eyes of 
the spectators. The language of the 
Scriptures is evidently popular, and 
not scientific; as when they speak of 
the earth as standing still and the 
sun as rising and setting. By the su- 
pernatural refraction, or bending of the 
rays of light, the sun and moon might 
maintain a stationary appearance for 
several hours. Even by natural re- 
fraction we daily see the sun before he 
has risen above, and after he has gone 
below, the horizon. The miraculous re- 
ceding of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz 
(2 Kings xx, 11; Isa. xxxvili, 8) was 
probably caused by a similar supernat- 
ural refraction of the sun’s rays. This 
explanation of these astronomical mir- 
acles involves the principle which is 
found in nearly all miracles, namely, 
the intensifying of some natural agency 
rather than the violation of any natural 
laws. As in the case of the widow’s 
eruse and the feeding of the multitudes, 
new oil and new loaves were not cre- 
ated, but that which was in existence 
was multiplied, so do we believe that 
instead of a new and strange force 
brought to bear on nature the natural 
law of refraction was intensified in both 
of these miracles. 

There is no astronomical difficulty 
in the statement of the positions of 
the sun and the moon at that time. 
To Joshua, standing at Upper Beth- 
horon, the direction of Gibeon was 
southeast, which would also be the 
direction of the sun in the early part 
of the day, at which time the moon 
might have been in the southwest, 
above the valley of Aijalon, approach- 
ing its setting See map of the 
scene of the battle, page 74. To the 
question why Joshua should ask for 
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VAijalon. 13 And the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged themselves upon their ene- 
mies. ‘/s not this written in the book of 
8Jasher? So the sun stood still in the 
midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down abouta whole day. 14 And there 


was *no day like that before it or after 
it, that the Lorp hearkened unto the 
voice of a man: for ‘the Lorp fought 
for Israel. 15 "And Joshua returned, 
and all Israel with him, unto the camp 
to Gilgal. 

16 But these five kings fled, "and 





g Judg. 12, 12, —r 2 Sam. 1, 18 —3 Or, The wp- 
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the day to be lengthened while more 
than half the day was still unspent, we 
reply that the account does not say 
that he asked for such a miracle. He 
“spake to the Lord.” We are left to 
supply the subject-matter of his prayer, 
which would most naturally be for aid 
to annihilate God's foes. He receives 
no answer, but is suddenly endowed 
with the gift of faith that at his com- 
mand to the sun and moon God will 
work an unheard-of miracle, for the 
demonstration of his sovereignty over 
physical law, and of his interest in his 
people. 

It is quite probable that the sun and 
the moon, the gods of so many pagan 
bations, were the divinities of the Ca- 
naanites, to whom they were then ap- 
pealing for aid against the victorious 
Hebrews. If this be true, there is a 
peculiar appropriateness in this mira- 
cle, strikingly demonstrating to both 
armies the superiority of the God of 
Joshua, 

The absence of any account of this 
miracle in the annals of other nations 
should have little weight with us, since 
the records of nearly all the contempo- 
raneous nations have perished, and 
none of them have histories containing 
complete accounts of that early period. 

13. The book of Jasher—This was 
a poetical book in praise of the heroes 
of the theocracy—a collection of na- 
tional songs. Both its name and ex- 
tant fragments scem to show that it 
was composed to celebrate upright 
men in Israel, like Joshua and Jona- 
than. Jasher signifies the upright. It 
was probably written in the reign of 
David, or soon after. It may have 
been compiled gradually through a 
long course of years. one national song 
afier another being added to the col- 
lection, but it certainly was not com- 
pleted till David's time, for it contained 
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his elegy on Saul and Jonathan. See 
2 Sam. i, 18. First is of the opinion 
that Jasher is a collective term for Is- 
raelites, and that it should be trans- 
lated the book of the Israelites, that is. 
the national book. We are ignorant of 
its author or compiler. If it had been 
divinely inspired, Providence would 
doubtless have preserved it for the 
benefit ofmankind. The modern works 
bearing its title are later and spurious. 
About a whole day—The exposition 
of Bush, who translates this passage 
as at the perfect day, signifying only 
that the sun did not go down at its 
usual time at the close of the day, but 
pretty soon after, is rather far-fetched. 
The Vulgate version, ‘‘ Nor was there be- 
fore nor afterward so long a day,” con- 
tains the true explanation of this ex- 
pression, namely, that the day was 
greatly extended, perhaps nearly doub- 
led in length. A study of the whole 
chapter, and a consideration of the 
many acts performed by Joshua and his 
army, would seem to require about two 
days for their accomplishment. 

14. No day like that—No day was 
ever before or since supernaturally 
extended at the command of man. 
God had often before this hearkened 
unto the voice of man, but never be- 
fore to the voice of a man inspired 
with miracle-working faith to contro! 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, 

15. And Joshua returned— This 
must be regarded as the close of tho 
quotation from the book of Jasher. 
The writer of that book drops all the 
further acts of the campaign, and speaks 
of its conclusion. See note introduc- 
tory to verse 12. 


THE PURSUIT AND SLAUGHTER OF THR 
AMORITES, 16-21. 

16. The thread of the narrative, 

broken at the end of verse 11 by the 
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Lid themselves in a cave at Makkedah. 
17 And it was told Joshua, saying, 
The five kings are found hid in a cave 
at Makkedah. 18 And Joshua said, 
Roll great stones upon the mouth of the 
cave, and set men by it for to keep 
them: 19 And stay ye not, but pursue 
after your enemies, and ‘smite the hind- 
most of them; suifer them not to enter 
into their cities: for the Lorp your God 
hath delivered them into your hand. 
20 And it came to pass, when Joshua 
and the children of Israel had made an 
end of slaying them with a very great 
slaughter, till they were consumed, that 
the rest which remained of them entered 
into “fenced cities. @1 And all the 
people returned to the camp to Joshua 





at Makkedah in peace: *none moved 
his Sougne against any of the children 
of Israel. 

22 Then said Joshua, ¥Open the 
mouth of the cave, and bring out those 
five kings unto me out of the cave. 
23 And they did so, and brought forth 
those five kings unto him out of the 
cave, the king of Jerusalem, the king 
of Hebron, the king of Jarmuth, the 
king of Lachish, and the king of Eglon. 
24 And it came to pass, when they 
brought out those kings unto Joshua 
that Joshua called for all the men o 
Israel, and said unto the captains of the 
men of war which went with him, Come 
near, ‘put your feet upon the necks of 
these kings. And they came near, and 
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quotation from the Book of Jasher, 
is here .resumed. Five kings—See 
verse 3. A cave—Caves still abound 
in that region. Beth-horon signifies a 
louse of caves. Travellers relate that 
these hiding places are found in all 
parts of Palestine. “The rocks are 
perforated in every direction with 
‘caves’ and ‘holes’ and ‘pits,’ crevices 
and fissures sunk deep in the rocky 
soil.”’—Stanley. 

18. Roll great stones—The cave 
when thus barricaded would require 
but a small guard. The rest of the 
men could be employed in the pursuit. 
The golden hour. for the victor is the 
time when his enemies are fleeing dis- 
ordered and panic-stricken. The vig- 
oreus commander in such an hour 
neglects even his own wounded and 
dying that he may make his victory 
decisive. 

19. Pursue after your enemies— 
The excitement of such a victory would 
in a wonderful manner keep up the 
strongth of the soldiers, and perhaps 
supernatural vigour was also imparted 
tothem. Forthe Lord... hath deliv- 
ered—Compare notes on chap. vi, 2; 
viii, 1. But though the enemies’ de- 
struction is a foreseen certainty in the 
Divine Mind, the conditions, pursue, 
smite, are insisted on. 

20. Till they were consumed— 
That is, utterly defeated, demoralized, 
and dispersed. That the rest which 
remained—These words and thie rest 








of this verse should be put in paren- 
theses and rendered, And the survivors 
escaped from them and went into forti- 
fied cities. The sense of this passage 
is, therefore, well expressed by Keil: 
“Only a remnant of them was left, and 
they took refuge in the fortified cit- 
ies.’ The parenthesis thus qualifies 
the clause till they were consumed. 

21. Allthe people—The army that 
had pursued the foe. None moved his 
tongue—Or, pointed his tongue. None 
uttered an impious or threatening word 
against Israel. The enemy was re- 
duced to the most abject silence. This 
is the Hebrew way of expressing the 
complete subjection of all that region. 
Compare Exod. xi, 7. 


Tue Five Kines EXecurenD, 22--27. 


94, Called for all the men of 
Tsrael—This must be limited to the 
bravest warriors; those only were at 
Makkedah; the rest of the people 
were at Gilgal. See verse 7, ncte, also 
verse 43. A grand assembly of the 
army was made for the formal humili- 
ation and public execution of the five 
kings. It was desirable to make the 
execution as impressive as possible. 
Put your feet upon the necks of 
these kings—Symbolical actions are 
very common in the East, such as pass- 
ing under yokes and kissing the con- 
queror’s feet, and in case of extreme 
and perfect subjection the victor pro- 
claimed his triumph by treading on tle 
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ut their feet upon the necks of them. 
bs And Joshua said unto them, * Fear 
not, nor be dismayed, be strong and of 

ood courage: for thus shall the Lorp 
ae to all your enemies against whom ye 
fight. 26 And afterward Joshua smote 
them, and slew them, and hanged them 
on five trees: and they °were hang- 
ing upon the trees until the evening. 
27 And it came to pass at the time of 
the going down of the sun, that Joshua 
commanded, end they ‘took them down 
off the trees, and cast them into the 
cave wherein they had been hid, and 
laid great stones in the cave’s mouth, 
which remain until this very day. 

28 And that day Joshua took Mak- 
Kedah, and smote it with the edge of 
the sword, and the king thereof he ut- 
terly * destroyed, them, and all the souls 
that were therein; he let none remain: 
and he did to the king of Makkedah 
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fas he did unto the king of Jericho. 
29 Then Joshua passed from Mak- 
kedah, and all Israel with him, unto 
Libnah, and fought against Libnah: 
30 And the Lorp delivered it also, and 
the king thereof, into the hand of Is- 
rael; and he smote it with the edge of 
the sword, and all the souls that were 
therein; he let none remain in it; but 
did unto the king thereof as he did un- 
to the king of Jericho. 31 And Josh- 
ua passed from Libnah, and all Israel 
with him, unto * Lachish, and encampcd 
against it, and fought against it: 32 And 
the Lorp delivered Lachish into the 
hand of Israel, which took it on the 
second day, and smote it with the edge 
of the sword, and all the souls that vere 
therein, according to all that he had 
done to Libnah. 33 Then Horam king 
of Gezer came up to help Lachish; 
and Joshua smote pie and his people, 
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neck of his conquered foe. This im- 
pressive act inspirited the Israelites, and 
struck terror into their enemies yet un- 
conquered. Some regard this as the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Moses in 
Deut. xxxiii, 29. It also explains the 
expression, ‘‘to make one’s enemies 
his footstool.” Psa. ex, 1. 

25. Thus shall the Lord do to all 
your enemies—Unless ye forfeit my 
favour by your sin, as in the first battle 
with Ai. Thus every Christian, if faith- 
ful to Christ, will “find his latest foe 
under his feet at last.” 

26. Joshua smote them—Here ob- 
serve, they were slain before they were 
hung. This summary infliction of cap- 
ital punishment so abhorrent to the 
humane spirit of our Christian civili- 
zation, was in accordance with the 
character of that age and people, who 
would have construed mercy as cow- 
ardice, Wuropean nations in their wars 
with the semi-barbarous Orientals of 
modern times are compelled to adopt 
the severe war-code of those nations. 
Compare the note on chap. viii, 29. 
Hanged them on five trees—As a 
mark of further indignity, and to strike 
the enen y with increased terror. Un- 
til the evening—See on viii, 29. 

27, Cast them into the cave—The 
place of their concealment was made 
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their sepulchre. Untilthis very day 
—See note, viii, 28. 


Conquest OF SOUTHERN PALESTINE, 
28-43. 


28. That day—Joshua and a part 
of the host took Makkedah while the 
rest were pursuing the flying foe. De- 
stroyed...all the souls—All the hu- 
man beings. For considerations justi- 
fying this indiscriminate extermination 
of the Canaanites, see note, chap. vi, 21. 

29. Libnah, according to Stanley 
and Robinson, is the present Tel-el- 
Safieh, which is only a mile from Eleu- 
theropolis, in the plain of Judah; but 
Van de Velde, with more probability; 
identifies it with Arak el-Menshyeh, a 
hill about five miles west of Hleuthe- 
ropolis, and showing signs of having 
been an ancient fortified place. But 
the identity is far from certain. It was 
a city of Judah (chap. xv, 42) appropri- 
ated to the priests, xxi, 13. In the reign 
of Jehoram it revolted from Judah, 
(2 Kings viii, 22,) and still later was be- 
sieged by Sennacherib. 2 Kiags xix, 8. 

31. Lachish—See verse 3, note. 

32. On the second day—The sec- 
ond day of the siege. 

33. Horam, like the other ill-fated 
kings mentioned in this chapter, has 
left no. other record. Gezer must 
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until he had left him none remaining. 
34 And from Lachish Joshua passed 
unto Eglon, and all Israel with him; 
and they encamped against it, and 
fought against it: 35 And they took it 
on that day, and smote it with the edge 
of the sword, and all the souls that were 
therein he utterly destroyed that day, 
according to all that he had done to La- 
chish. $6 And Joshua went up from 
pee and all Israel with him, unto 
“Hebron; and they fought against it: 
37 And they took it, and smote it with 
the edge of the sword, and the kin 

thereof, and all the cities thereof, an 

all the souls that were therein; he left 
none remaining, according to all that 
he had done to Eglon ; but destroyed it 
utterly, and all the souls that were there- 


in. 38 And Joshua returned, and all 
Israel with him, to! Debir; and fought 
against it: 39 And he took it, and the 
king thereof, and all. the cities thereof, 
and they smote them with the edge of 
the sword, and utterly destroyed all the 
souls that were therein; he left none re- 
maining: as he had done to Hebron, so 
he did to Debir, and to the king thereof; 
as he had done also to Libnah, and to 
her king. 40 So Joshua smote all the 
country of the hills, and of the south, 
and of the vale, and of the springs, and 
all their pings he left none repseining, 
but utterly destroyed all that breathed, 
as the Lorp God of Israel * commanded. 
41 And Joshua smote them from Ka- 
desh-barnea even unto! Gaza, ™and all 
the country of Goshen, even unto Gibeon. 





hSee chap. 14, 13; 15. 13; Judges 1. 10. 
i Chap. 15. 15; Judges 1. 11. 


have been between the Lower Beth- 
horon and the sea. It does not seem 
to have been destroyed by Joshua. 
Some identify it with the village Jazur, 
four or five miles east of Joppa, but 
this is uncertain. [It was an impor- 
tant city of the Canaanites, and fell 
within the borders of Ephraim, (xvi, 3,) 
but that tribe failed to drive out the 
original inhabitants. Judg. i, 19. Sub- 
sequently Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
captured it, slew its Canaanitish in- 
habitants, and presented it to his daugh- 
ter, Solomon's wife. Pharaoh burned 
the city, but Solomon rebuilt and forti- 
fied it. 1 Kings ix, 16, 17.] 

34, Eglon—See on verse 3. 

36. Hebron—See on verse 3. As 
the king of Hebron had been executed 
at Makkedah, his successor is proba- 
bly referred to as killed in this siege. 

[38. And Joshua returned. : .to 
Debir—Debir has not been with cer- 
tainty identified with any modern 
name. Van de Velde finds it in a piace 
called Dilbeh, six miles southwest 
of Hebron. Compare Stanley’s note 
at chap. xv, 18. Others suppose it to 
have been nearer Hebron, on the west. 
Dr. Rosen places it, with much proba- 
bility, at Dewirban. Its earlier name 
was Kirjath-sepher, (chap. XV, 15,) 
which means book city, and intimates 
that the original Canaanitish inhabit- 
ants were acquainted with writing and 
books, and that their. city became noted 
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forlearning. The same place is called 
Kirjath-sannah in chap. xv, 49, a name 
of similar meaning. ] 

40. Country of the hills — The 
mountain ridge, which is the backbone 
of the Holy Land, is cut up into hills 
by ravines which stretch away to the 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
heads of these valleys often interlap for 
a considerable distance, forming numer- 
ous steep hills. The south—The Ne- 
geb. This term designates that territory 
which was subsequently occupied hy 
Judah and Simeon, and also a portion 
of Edom. It is a geographical term, 
used constantly to designate the land 
lying to the south of Palestine, and 
should always be translated the south 
country, as it is in Gen. xx, 1. In later 
Hebrew writers it extended from South- 
ern Canaan to Arabia Petrea and 
Egypt. The vale—The shephelah. 
This word, with one exception, (xi, 16,) 
always designates the maritime plain 
of Philistia, from Joppa to the borders 


of Egypt. The springs —niqws, 


slopes where torrents flow together ; 
ravines. 

41. [Kadesh-barnea was a most im- 
portant station in the southern border 
of the Holy Land, the starting-point of 
the forty years’ wandering, the place 
where Miriam died, and whence the 
spies went out to explore the Land of 
Promise. There has been uncertainty 
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2 And all these kings and their land 
did Joshua take at one time, * because 
the Lorp God of Israel fought for Israel. 
43 And Joshua returned, and all Israel 
with him, unto the camp to Gilgal. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A ND it came to’pass, when Jabin 
king of Hazor had heard those 
things, that he *sent to Jobab king of 
Madon, and to the king ¥ of Shimron, 
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as to its exact location. Stanley pro- 
poses to identify it with Petra, the 
modern Wady Mousa; Robinson _lo- 
cates it at Ain el-Weibeh, twenty miles 
northwest of Mount Hor; but more 
recently Captain Palmer argues for 
the opinion first maintained by Dr. 
Rowlands, that the ancient Kadesh- 
barnea is represented by the modern 
Ain Gadis, a fountain in the plateau of 
Jebel Magrah, some forty miles west 
of Mount Hor. This view will probably 
gain general acceptance.] Gazais still 
standing, and is a place larger than Je- 
rusalem, situated on the Mediterranean 
Sea in Southern Palestine. It has 
been the scene of many remarkable 
events. Seeat Gen. x, 19. Country 
of Goshen—A city and district gen- 
erally supposed to be in the mountains 
of Judah, though some think that it 
was on the plain. Its name suggests 
that it may have been founded by a 
colony from Goshen in Egypt. 

42. At one time—During one cam- 
paigr, which commenced with the 
great battle of Gibeon and Beth-horon. 
Because the Lord... fought for Is- 
rael—The unprecedented rapidity and 
success of Joshua’s movements is here 
ascribed to his great ally, Jehovah. 
The only miraculous interposition in 
aid of Joshua was on the memorable 
first day of the campaign; but the mar- 
vellous victories obtained in quick sue- 
cession over a foe which, forty years 
before, by reason of their stature and 
the strength of their walled cities struck 
terror into the hearts of the Hebrew 
spies, show that God was the author of 
that courage which now nerved the 
people, and also of that despair which 
paralyzed their foes so perfectly that be- 
fore they could reorganize a combined 
resistance they were cut off, city by city. 

43. All Israel—All who had served 
in this campaign. Gilgal—The old 
camp in the Jordan valley. See note 
on chap. ix, 6; alsox,9. The transfer 





of this statement to verse 15 shows the 
passage in verses 12-15 to be an ‘n- 
terpolation. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Tue GREAT BATTLE oF Mero, 1-15. 


[‘‘The battle of Beth-horon 1s rep- 
resented as the most important battle 
of the Conquest, because, being the first, 
it struck the decisive blow. But in all 
such struggles there is usually oné last 
effort made for the defeated cause. 
This, in the subjugation of Canaan, was 
the battle of Merom. Round Jabin 
were assembled the heads of all the 
tribes who had not yet fallen under 
Joshua’s sword. As the British chiefs 
were driven to the Land’s End before 
the advance of the Saxon, so at this 
Land’s End of Palestine were gathered 
for the last struggle, not only the kings 
of the north, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but from the desert valley of ° 
the Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee, 
from the maritime plain of Philistia, from 
the heights above Sharon, and from the 
still unconquered Jebus, to the Hivite 
who dwelt in the valley of Baal-gad 
under Hermon.”—Staniey.] 

1. Jabin (signifying he shall know, 
or he ts wise) was probably the royal 
title of the kings of Hazor. Hazor 
was a Phenician fortified city in the 
north of Palestine. It was the princi- 
pal city of the whole of the North, 
‘the head of all those kingdoms.” Ver. 
10. [After its destruction by Joshua 
it was rebuilt and occupied by another 
Jabin, who attained vast power, and 
for twenty years greatly oppressed 
Israel, (Judges iv, 2, 3,) but was in 
turn defeated by Barak. It was sub- - 
sequently fortified by Solomon, (1 Kings 
ix, 15,) but was afterward captured 
by Tigiath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
2 Kings xv, 29. Travellers are not 
agreed as to its site. Dr. Thomson 
thinks it is at the modern Hazere, 
about twelve miles west of the Lake 
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and to the king of Achshaph, 2 And to 
the kings that were on the north of the 
mountains, and of the plains south of 

Chinneroth, and in the valley, and in 
the borders ‘of Dor on the west, 3 And 
to the Canaanite on the east and on the 
west, and ¢o the Amorite, and the Hit- 
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tite, and the Perizzite, and the Jebusite 
in the mountains, ‘and to the Hivite 
under ‘ Hermon *in the land of Mizpeh. 
4 And they went out, they and all their 
hosts with them, much people, "even as 
the sand that 7s upon the sea shore in 
multitude, with horses and chariots very 








ceNum. 34. 11.—-d Chap. 17. 11; Judges 1. 27; 
1 Kings 4, 11.—e Judges 3. 3. 





Merom. Stanley locates it on an emi- 
nence just above Cesarea Philippi; 
Robinson at Tell Khureibeh, a rocky 
peak three miles west of Lake Merom; 
and Porter inclines to locate it a few 
miles south of this, on a bank of the 
Wady Hendaj.] Mladon was a lead- 
ing city in the same vicinity, but its 
locality is now unknown. Shimron, 
ealled also Shimron-Merom, (chap. xii, 
20,) was the chief place in a small dis- 
trict afterward beionging to Zebulun, 
eleven miles northeast of Nazareth. 
Schwarz thinks that itis the same as 
the modern Semuniyeh, a few miles 
west of Nazareth. Achshaph was in 
the territory of Asher. Chap. xix, 25. 
Robinson identifies it with the ruined 
town now called Kasaf, ten or twelve 
miles northwest of Lake Merom. 

2. Kings that were on the north 
of the mountains—Heb. on the north 
in the mountain. Mount Hermon and 
its northern extension, called Anti- 
Libanus, are perhaps here meant. 
Chinneroth was a small enclosed dis- 
trict north of Tiberias, and by the side 
of the lake to which it subsequently 
gave the name Genesareth. See at Num. 
xxxiv, 11; notes on Matt. iv, 13. The 
valley—The plain by the Mediter- 
ranean, the shephelah. See the note 
on chap. x, 40. Borders of Dor— 
The word for borders is used in the 
Hebrew only in connexion with Dor, 
and it designates the plain of Sharon 
at the foot of Carmel. Dor, now Tan- 
tara, was probably the southern limit 
of Phenicia. Of its site there is no 
doubt. ‘Its situation, with its little 
harbour enclosed within the wild rocks 
rising over the shell-strewn beach, and 
covered by the fragments of the later 
eity of Tantura, is still a striking feat- 
ure on the desolate shore.”—Stanley. 

3. Amorite—See the note on chap. 
i, 10. All the tribes here named were 


. 


J Chap. 13. 11.—g Gen. 31. 49.—A Gen, 22. 17; 
32. 12; Judges 7. 123 1 Sam. 13. 5, 





greatly intermingled. They seem to 
have had no fixed boundaries. The 
nations of the South, over whom the 
five kings ruled, are called Amorites. 
Chap. x, 5. The Jebusites long held fast 
this stronghold in the mountains of 
Central Palestine, and from it, perhaps, 
went forth often to trouble Israel. Hit- 
tite—Chap. i, 4, note. For the other 
tribes see notes and references at chap. 
iii, 10. _Under Hermon—This moun- 
tain, “ almost the only one which de- 
serves the name in Palestine,” is the 
southern extremity of the eastern 
range of Lebanon, called Anti-Libanus, 
and it is the highest point of the whole 
range. ‘From the moment that the 
traveller reaches the plain of Shechem 
in the interior, nay, even from the 
depths of the Jordan valley by the 
Dead Sea, the snowy heights of Her- 
mon are visible. The ancient names 
of its double range are all significant 
of this position. It was ‘Sion,’ ‘the up- 
raised ;’ or ‘Hermon,’ ‘ the lofty peak ;’ 
or ‘Shenir’ and ‘Sirion,’ the glitter- 
ing ‘breastplate’ of ice; or, above all, 
‘Lebanon,’ the ‘Mont Blanc’ of Pal- 
estine, the White Mountain of ancient 
times; the Mountain of the ‘ Old White- 
headed Man,’ or the ‘Mountain of Ice’ 
in modern times,”—Sianley. Hermon 
was probably the scene of our Lord’s 
transfiguration. See notes on Matt, 
xvii, 1. IMizpeh—This appellative is 
commonly preceded py the article, the 
watch-tower. It was a name given to 
several localities. The land of Miz- 
peh is probably the same as the valley 
of Mizpeh, verse 8, and may be under- 
stood either of the tract of Ocele (Hol- 
low) Syria, over which Hermon rises 
like a watch-tower, or of the plains 
that stretch off east of Hermon towards 
Damascus. 

4. Even as the sand that is upon 
the sea shore—This exaggerated com- 
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many. §& And when all these kings 
were 1met together, they came and 
pitched together at the waters of Me- 
rom, to fight against Israel. 6 And the 
Lorn said unto Joshua, ‘Be not afraid 
because of them: for to morrow about 
this time will I deliver them up all slain 





1 Heb. assembled by anpointment. 


before Israel: thou shalt hough their 
horses, and burn their chariots with 
fire. 7 So Joshua came, and all the 

eople of war with him, against them 
i the waters of Merom suddenly; and 
they fell upon them. 8 And the Lorp 
delivered them into the Land of Israel, 





<4 Chap. 10. 8. 








parison is in perfect keeping with the 
style of the Oriental writers. It is to 
be interpreted rhetorically, and not lit- 
erally., It is to be expected that an 
inspired writer will employ the style 
of his country and age. Josephus 
reckons this army at three hundred 
thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and 
twenty thousand chariots. Anciently 
chariots supplied the place of artillery 
in modern times, so that among the 
Egyptians and Syrians the number of 





ASSYRIAN CITARIOT. 


these indieated their military power. 
The Hebrews, having been forbidden 
to multiply horses, did not to any great 
extent provide themselves with char- 
iots of war till the reign of David. By 
reason of this lack of chariots in Josh- 
ua’s army the odds were heavily against 
him, so that there was occasion for the 
encouragement which the Lord gives in 
verse 6. 

5. Waters of Merom—This first 
lake through which the Jordan flows 
was the Samochonitis of Josephus. 
Its modern name is Huleh. Its name 
Merom occurs nowhere else in the 
Bible. It is of a triangular shape, and 
measures about six miles in each di- 
rection. It is surrounded by a marshy 
basin, which is sufficiently elevated on 
the southwestern margin to afford an 
encampment and battle-field. It was 








the use of “horses and charicts very 
many ” which probably fixed the scene 
of the encampment on the uplands near 
by the plain of the lake, along whose 
level shores they could have full play 
for their force. See verse 7, note. 

6. Be not afraid—The vast multi- 
tude of enemies provided with war 
chariots, instruments which Joshua 
had probably never before encountered 
in batile, would naturally awaken fear 
in the Hebrew army and its great lead- 
er. To allay this the Lord, whose op- 
portunity is man’s extremity, interposes 
words of cheer and a promise of victory. 
It is not said that Joshua asked for this, 
but it was doubtless given in answer 
to prayer. To morrow about this 
time—Only the God of battles ean 
foretell the very day and hour of his 
people’s triumph. Thou shalt hough 
their horses—They were to disable 
their horses by cutting the sinews of 
their legs. For this barbarous treat- 
ment of the horse we have in modern 
English the verb to hamstring. As 
the multiplication of horses was for- 
bidden by God, (Deut. xvii, 16,) they 
would have been a useless booty. 
Burn their chariots—For they also 
would have been only a cumbrance 
to the Hebrews. 

7. Suddenly — Joshua’s victorieg 
were achieved by buld and unexpected 
strokes, appalling and disorganizing 
the foe by the suddenness of his as- 
sault. The Septuagint reads that he 
fell upon them on the “mountain 
slopes,” or in the hilly region, before 
they could deploy upon the plain by 
the lake and use their war chariots to 
any good purpose. These would only 
serve to obstruct their movements and 
impede their- flight when attacked 
among the hills. 

8. The Lord delivered them— 
Jehovah is ever recognized as the arbi- 
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who smote them, and chased them unto. 


2great Zidon, and unto ’* Misrephoth- 








maim, and unto the valley of Mizpeh 
eastward; and they sinote them, until 





20r, Zidon-rabbah.—3 Or, Salt pits. 





ter of battles. Chased them—W.M. 
Thomson, who has repeatedly traversed 
this region, and who has acquired a 
greater familiarity with it than has any 
other traveller, thus describes this flight 
and pursuit: ‘‘ Those whose homes lay 
beyond the mountains to the north and 
east sought them by the great wady of 
the Upper Jordan, now Wady-et-Teim, 
or out east of Hermon, in Hauran—the 
land of Mizpeh. Those from the sea- 
coast of Acre and Carmel fled over these 
hills and down southwest by Hazor to 
Misrephoth-maim, (now called Mushei- 
rifel,) on the north border of the plain 
of Acre. Thence they dispersed along 
the seaboard to their homes, as far south 
as Dor. Joshua himself chased a third 
division along the base of the moun- 
tain northward, past Abel-Beth-maa- 
ehah, through the plain of Ijon, down the 
tremendous gorge of the Litany, (an- 
cient Leontes,) to the ford at Tamrah, 
or the bridge at the Khutweh, and 
thence over the wooded spurs of Jebel 
Rihan towards great Zidon, behind 
whose lofty walls the flying host could 
alone find safety.” Great Zidon— 
This city, one of the most 





Heb. Burnings of wuter.——k Chap. 18. 6. 





Zidon planted colonies in Cyprus, the 
Grecian Isles, Libya, and in Spain. 
It afterward declined, but never be- 
came extinct like Tyre, and now num- 
bers about ten thousand population, 
Misrephoth-maim—The Hebrew lit- 
erally signifies the burnings of waters. 
Dr. Thomson identifies it with the 
modern Musheirifeh, on the-coast, mid- 
way between Tyre and Mount Carmel. 
{t is remarkable for its noble fountains. 
The ancient and modern names are 
nearly identical in form and in sig- 
nification, and both were suggested by 
the bright and glowing colour of those 
magnificent cliffs which overhang the 
sea. The route from Merom to Dor 
must have been through this place. 
Here isa difficult pass commanded by 
a castle, an ancient structure corre- 
sponding to which might have afforded 
safety to the fugitives. Walley of Miz- 
peh—See note on verse 3. Eastward 
—That is, eastward from the scene of 
battle. The panic-stricken host fled 
northward to Zidon, westward to 
Misrephoth-maim, and eastward to the 
valley of Mizpeh. 
































ancient of the world, is 

































































situated in Phenicia, on 

































































the coast of the Mediter- 






































































































































ranean. It was formerly 












































surrounded by towering 























walls, and covered a vast 
area, Its harbour was 
crowded with ships from 
every coast, and its mag- 
azines enriched by the 
treasures and luxuries of 
the distant East, brought 
to them by caravans. It 
had a stupendous colo- 
nial system. On its coast 

















was built Berytus, (the 
modern Beyroot,) Gebel, 
Arvad, Dor, Accho, and 
many more, besides Tyre, 
a daughter which subse- 
quently eclipsed the mo- 
ther in power and wealth. 
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they left them none ce 9 And 
Joshua did unto them 'as the Lorp bade 
him: he houghed their horses, and 
burnt their chariots with fire. 10 And 
Joshua at that time turned back, and 
took ™Hazor, and smote the king there- 
of with the sword: for Hazor before- 
time was the head of all those kingdoms. 
IL And they smote all the souls that 
were therein with the edge of the sword, 
utterly destroying them: there was not 
4any left to breathe: and he burnt Ha- 
zor with fire. 12 And all the cities of 
those kings, and all the kings of them, 
did Joshua take, and smote them with 
the edge of the sword, and he utterly 
destroyed them, "as Moses the servant 
of the Lorp commanded. 13 But as 
for the cities that stood still Sin their 





1 Verse 6.—m Judges 4. 2.—4 Hebrew, any 
breuth.—n Num. 33. 52; Deut. 7. 2; 20. 16, 17. 
—a Heh. on their heap. —o Num, 31.9; Deut. 
6. 10,11; 20, 14. 
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dng Soe Israel burned none of them, 
save Hazor only ; that did Joshua burn. 
14 And all °the spoil of these cities 
and the cattle, the children of Israe 
took for a prey unto themselves; but 
every man they smote with the edge of 
the sword, until they had destroyed 
them, neither left they any to breathe. 
15 ° As the Lorp commanded Moses 
his servant, so ‘did Moses command 
Joshua, and-¥so did Joshua; he left 
nothing undone of all that the Lorp 
commanded Moses. 

16 So Joshua took all that land, * the 
hills, and all the south country, tand all 
the land of Goshen, and the valley, and 
the plain, and the mountain of Israel, 
and the valley of the same; 1'7 * Hven 
from 7the mount Halak, that goeth up 








p Exod. 34. 11, 12.—q Deut. 7, 2.—r Chap. 
1. 7.—46 Heb. he removed nothing.—=s Chap. 
12. 8.7 Chap. 10. 41.—w Chap. 12. 7.—7 Or, 
the smooth mountain, 





10, At that time—After he had 
utterly routed and pursued the enemy 
even to distant cities and villages, and 
had destroyed their horses and chari- 
ots. The pursuit may have lasted sey- 
eral days. Turned back—From pur- 
suing the foe. Smote the king— 
Jabin, as soon as defeated, seems to 
have taken refuge in his capital. 
Joshua did not stop to take Hazor 
until after he had utterly dispersed the 
confederate army. 

11. Smote all the souls—For a jus- 
tification of this severity see on chap. 
vi, 21. 

13. The cities that stood still in 
their strength, that is, on mounds or 


eminences, (Heb. abm-by, on their hill,) 
were retained, since they could be eas- 
ily defended, while the cities on the 
plains were razed. But Hazor, the 
head of the confederacy, though in a 
strong position, must fall, as a penalty 
for the past and a security for the 
future. 

14. All the spoil of these cities 
..-Israel took — Save “the graven 
images of their gods.” Deut. vii, 25. 

15. He left nothing undone— 
Joshua here evinces two cardinal vir- 
tues: (1) diligent study of the recorded 
precepts ; (2) perfect obedience. Here 
is the modcl of all righteous living—the 
intellect exercised in discovering God’s 


will, and the heart so imbued with love 
as to sway the will to execute every 
dictate of the conscience. 


SUMMARY OF JosHuaA’s CONQUESTS, 
16-23. 


The historian, having finished the 
account of Joshua’s Northern Cam- 
paign, here adds, as if concluding his 
record of the conquest, a general sum- 
mary of all his work. 

16. Took all that land—The 
whole land of Canaan. Hills... 
south country...Goshen...valley 
—Comp. chap. x, 40, 41, notes.) The 
plain--The Arabah, the valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. The 
mountain of Israel—The northern 
part of the great mountain range 
which runs through Palestine from 
north to south. Compare note on 
chapter ix, 1]. In verse 21 this 
phrase is used in contrast with moun- 
tains of Judah, the southern part of 
the same range. Walley of the same 
—That is, valley of Israel, not merely 
the plain of Philistia, but that of Jez- 
reel also. 

17. From the Mount Halak— The 
bald mount was south of the land of Ca- 
naan, toward Seir or Kdom. “It ig 
probably a row of white cliffs, sixty to 
eighty feet high, which cuts the Arabah 
obliquely at about eight English miles 
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to Seir, even unto Baalgad in the valley 
of Lebanon under mount Hermon: and 
‘all their kings he took, and smote them, 
and slew them. 18 8 Joshua made war 
a long time with all those kings. 
19 There was not a city that made 

eace with the children of Israel, save 
“the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon: 
all other they took in battle. 20 For 
xit was of the Lorp to harden their 


hearts, that they sho.ld come against 
Israel in battle, that he might destroy 
them utterly, and that they might have 
no favour, but that he might destroy 
them, Yas the Lorp commanded Moses. 
21 And at that time came Joshua, and 
cut off “the Anakim from the mountains, 
from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, 
and from all the mountains of Judah, 
and from all the mountains of Israel: 





- Deateronomy 7. 24; chapter 12. 7.—8 Till 
1445; verse 23,—2 Chapter 9. 3, 7,—@ Deuter 
onomy 2, 30; Judges 14. 4; 1 Samuel 2. 25; 


1 Kings 12, 15; Romans 9. 18.—y Deuteronomy 
20. 16, 17. —z Numbers 13, 22, 33; Deuteronomy 
1, 28; chapter 15. 13, 14. 





to the south of the Dead Sea, and di- 
vides the great vailey into two parts.” 
— Keil. Baal-gad, fortune-bringing 
Baal, was evidently a well-known 
landmark in the time of Joshua, and 
designates the northern limit of his 
conquest, but its site has not been cer- 
tainly identified. Some are disposed 
to identify it with Baalbek in Ccele- 
Syria; ‘others with Banias, near Cesa- 
rea Philippi. 

18. Joshua made war a long time 
—rhe only note of time in this book is 
the age of Caleb, forty when a spy to 
search out the land; (chap. xiv, 7,) and 
eighty-five at the end of the war. Sub- 
tract thirty-nine years in the wilder- 
nass after the sending of the spies—Cal- 
met says thirty-eight—and we have six 
or seven years for the length of the 
conquest, the first of which was spent 
in the subjugation of the South. One 
reason for the length of the war was 
“Jest the beasts of the field increase 
upon thee.” Deut. vii, 22. Another 
may have been the purpose of God 
to test their faith in his promises, to 
bind them together by the endurance 
of common hardships, and to awaken 
a strong love for the country pur- 
chased at such a cost. 

20. It was of the Lord to harden 
their hearts—It is a Hebraism to 
ascribe to direct divine agency the re- 
sults of human perverseness, as in the 
case of Pharaoh. These nations had 
filled the cup of their iniquity, (Gen. 
xv, 16,) and their idolatry and crimes 
demanded punishment. God_ there- 
fore leaves them to judicial blindness 
and infatuation, and uses Israel as the 
rod of his anger to destroy them ut- 
terly. So their hardened hearts and 
consequent destruction were, bat the, 





certain outcome, according to Divine 
arrangement, of their own, as of ev- 
ery sinner’s, free and wilful sinning. 
But we are not to understand, with 
Calvin, a miraculous operation of God, 
urging them on to blind fury. Their 
own self-induced perversity was a suf 
ficient power for this. 

21. At that time—During the war, 
the long time mentioned in verse 18. 
The Anakim were a race of giants 
in Southern Palestine. Some escaped 
to the Philistines and became the pro- 
genitors of Goliath. See references in 
margin, especially Num. xiii, 22, 33. 
On Hebron and Debir see notes on 
chap. x, 3, 38. Amnab is probably 
identical with the place of this name 
which Dr. Robinson discovered about 
ten miles south of Hebron. But this 
could hardly be said to be in the moun- 
tains of Judah, where chap. xv, 48, 50, 
also locates it. [Mountains of Ju- 
dah and...Israel—The words Judah 
and Israel in this passage do not, as 
gome critics have assumed, betray the 
hand of a writer who lived after the 
nation was divided into two rival king- 
doms bearing these names. The use 
of these expressions may easily have 
grown out of facts existing in Joshua’s 
time. The tribe of Judah first received 
its allotment, comprising nearly all Pal- 
estine south of Jerusalem, and some 
time elapsed before the rest of Israel 
—especially seven of the tribes (chap. 
xviii, 2)—received their allotments. It 
was therefore perfectly natural at that 
early time to apply the names here 
used respectively to the southern and 
northern parts of the great mountain 
range of Palestine. The central part 
of this range, where the sons of Joseph 
early received their portion, (chaps. 
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Joshua destroyed them utterly with 
their cities. 22 There was none of the 
Anakim left in the land of the children 
of Israel: only in Guza, in *Gath, °and 
in Ashdod, there remained. 23 So 
Joshua took the whole land, ‘according 
to all that the Lorp said unto Moses; 
and Joshua gave it for an inheritance 
unto Israel ‘according to their divisions 
by their tribes. ‘And the land rested 
from war. 


CHAPTER XII, ° 

OW these ure the kings of the land, 

which the children of Israel smote, 
and possessed their land on the other 
side Jordan toward the rising of the 
sun, *from the river Arnon ° unto mount 
Hermon, and all the plain on tae east: 
2 °Sihon king of the Amorites, who 
dwelt in Heshbon, and ruled from Aro- 
er, which és upon the bank of the river 
Arnon, and from the middle of the river, 





@1 Samuel 17. 4.——b Chapters 15, 46, — 
e¢ Numbers 34. 2, &¢.——d Numbers 26. 53; chap- 
ters 14 to 19, 


eChap. 14. 15; 21, 44; 22. 4; 98.1; verse 18, 
aNum. 21, 24.—b Deut. 3. 8, 9.—e Num. 21. 24; 
Deut. 2. 33, 36: 3. 6, 16. 





xvi, xvii,) was sometimes called Mount 
Ephraim. Chap. xvii, 15.] 

22. Gath—The city of the giant 
Goliath had been searched for in vain, 
till J. L. Porter in 1857 fixed upon 
the conspicuous hill now called Tell-es- 
sdfieh, at the side of the plain of Phi- 
listia, at the foot of the mountains of 
Judah, ten miles east of Ashdod and 
south by east of Ekron. Hither the 
ark was carried during its captivity, 
(1 Sam. y, 8,) and hither David twice 
fled for refuge while persecuted by 
Saul. 1 Sam. xxi, 10; xxvii, 2. Ash- 
dod is the modern Esdud, on a small 
round hill thickly covered with trees, 
between Jarmnia and Gaza, ten miles 
south of the former. This, like the two 
other cities here named, belonged to 
the Philistines, and was the chief seat 
of the worship of Dagon. See 1 Sam. 
v, 1-7, and note on Acts viii, 40. 

[23. Joshua took the whole land 
—This verse and chap. xxi, 43-45, 
seem at first sight not to agree with 
chap. xiii, 1, and chap. xviii, 3, and 
there have not been wanting critics to 
urge that these passages are irrecon- 
cilably discrepant. But the discrep- 
ancy is only apparent. The key to a 
proper interpretation is furnished in 
chap. xxiii, 1-5, where in one and the 
same passage it is assumed that all 
the Canaanitish enemies are subdued, 
and yet some nations are to be ex- 
pelled and their land possessed by 
Israel. Plainly the author never 
meant to say that every Canaanite and 
every city and hamlet in all Palestine 
was destroyed by the sword of Joshua. 
The land was thoroughly subdued. and 
the Canaanitish power and dominion 
were utterly broken; put the Lord had 








expressly declared that he would not 
utterly expel the Canaanites at once, 
but gradually, lest the beasts of the 
field multiply against them. The pos- 
session by the enemy of a number of 
isolated cities and districts was not 
therefore inconsistent with the broad 
statement of this passage. Compare also 
notes on chap. xxi, 43-45. The land 
rested from war—A_ concluding 
statement of the historical portion of 
the book, repeated at chap. xiv, 15, 
and used for the same purpose as here, 
namely, to form a transition from the 
history of the wars of the conquest to 
the more peaceful work of distributing 
the subjugated land among the several 
tribes. ] 


CHAPTER XII. 


List OF THE TRANS-JORDANIC Con- 
QUESTS, ]-6. 

This chapter concludes the general 
history of the conquests, and is a re- 
sumé of the triumphs under Moses and 
Joshua. For the historical facts re- 
ferred to in the first six verses see 
Num. xxi, 21-35, and Deut. ii, 26-37: 
iii, 1-17. 

1. The river Arnon—This stream 
is now called Wady el-Mojeb. It runs 
cireuitously for some eighty miles 
through a romantic rocky valley, and 
empties into the Dead Sea near the 
center of its eastern shore. It became 
the southern boundary of Reuben, but 
was originally the border between 
Moab and the Amorites. See on Num. 
xxi, 18. Mount Hermon— See on 
chap. xi, 3. The plain on the east 
—The Jordan valley east of the river. 

2. Aroer—See on chap. xiii, 16. 
The middle of the river—The midst 
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and from half Gilead, even unto the riv- 
er Jabbok, which is the border of the 
children of Ammon; 3 And 4from the 
plain to the sea of Chinneroth on the 
éast, and unto the sea of the plain, even 
the salt sea on the east, “the way to 


Beth-jeshimoth; and from the south, 
under 2 Ashdoth-pisgah : 4 And *the 
coast of Og king of Bashan, which was 
of "the remnant of the giants, ‘that 
dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei, 5 And 
reigned in * mount Hermoii, ' and in Sal- 





“d Deut. 3.17. ——e Chap. 13. 20.—1 Or, Teman. 
—-20r, The springs of Pisgah, or, The hill. 
—S Deut. 3.17; 4. 49. 


g Num, 21, 35; Deut. 3. 4, 10,— Deut, 3. 11; 
chap. 13. 12.—#é Deut. 1. 4.—x Deut. 3. 8.— 
d Deut. 3. 10; chap. 13. 11. 





of the valley of the Arnon. This is 
‘a more exact definition of the previ- 
ous clause, since the Arnon, which 
flowed through the middle of the val- 
ley, formed the actual boundary ; where- 
as Aroer stood not upon the river it- 
self, but on the northern slope-of the 
valley.’—Keil. Compare chap. xii, 16, 
note. And from half Gilead—The 
word from should be omitted both 
here and in the next verse. .Sihon 
ruled over the southern half of Gilead, 
Og over the northern half. Verse 5. 
Gilead is the name of the great moun- 
tain region of limestone on the east 
of the Jordan, stretching from Mount 
Lebanon nearly to the territory of 
Moab. Jabbok is now the Wady Zur- 
ka, which intersects the mountain 
range of Gilead, and falls into the Jor- 
dan about half way between the Sea 
of Galilee and the Dead Sea. See on 
Num. xxi, 24. Ammon was a son of 
Lot, born of incestuous intercourse. 
Gen. xix, 30-38. The Ammonites at one 
time possessed the whole country be- 
tween the rivers Arnon and Jabbok, 
from the Jordan on the west to the 
wilderness on the east. They were 
driven out of it by Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and he was in turu expelled 
by the Israelites. Yet long subse- 
quent to these events the country was 
popularly called the land of the Ammon- 
jtes, and was even claimed by them. 
Judges xi, 12-22. For this reason the 
Jabbok is still called the border of the 
children of Ammon. 

3. [From the plain—The from here, 
ag in the previous verse, is confusing. 
The sense and connexion will be better 
seen in the following literal rendering 
of the Hebrew: And (Sihon ruled) the 
plain, as far as the sea of Chinneroth, 
eastward, and as far as the sea of the 
pluin, the Salt Sea, eastward, on the way 
towart Beth-jeshimoth, and from the 








south under the ravines of Pisgah. The 
plain is the Jordan valley on the east 
side from the Dead Sea to the Sea of 
Galilee.] The Salt Sea is so called 
because of the exceeding saltness of its 
waters—twenty-six pounds of salt to 
one hundred of water; and a whole 
mountain ridge on its southwest shore 
is composed of rock salt. It is com- 
monly called the Dead Sea because no 
living thing abides in its waters. It is 
thirteen hundred feet below the Medi- 
terranean, and has no outlet. The Sea 
of Chinneroth was afterwards called 
the Sea of Galilee, Sea of Tiberias, and 
Lake of Gennesaret. See notes and 
cut at Matt. iv, 13. Beth-jeshimoth 
means house of desolations. It was a 
Moabite city in the desert at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Dead Sea. 
Schwarz mentions a Beth-jisimuth as 
still existing-in that locality, but the 
spot needs further examination. Ash- 
doth-pisgah—Tie ravines.of Pisgah; 
the gorges at the foot or on the sides 
of the mountain through which the 
torrents flow. Comp. chap. x, 40, note, 
and Deut. iii, 17. The hill Pisgali was 
opposite Jericho, on the mountains of 
Abarim, but no traces of the name 
have been met with in modern times 
in that locality. See on Deut. xxxiv, 1. 

4, The coast of Og—The territory 
of this king, with its boundaries. 
Remnant of the giants—Or, of the . 
Rephaim. A race of giants who once 
peopled Eastern Palestine. Gen. xiv, 5. 
On Og’s gigantic stature see at Deut. 
iii, 11. On Ashtaroth and Edrei see 
note at chap. xiii, 31. 

[5. Saleah—A city in the eastern 
border of Bashan, now called Sulkhad. 
It stands on a conical hill at the south- 
ern extremity of Jebel Hauran. J. L. 
Porter, writing in 1868, says: “Tt has 
long been deserted, and yet, as nearly 
as I could estimate, fiye hundred of its 
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eah, and in all Bashan, ™ unto the bor- 
der of the Geshurites and the Maacha- 
thites, and half Gilead, the border of 
Sihon king of Heshbon. 6 "Them did 
Moses the servant of the Lorp and the 
children of Israel smite: and ° Moses 
the servant of the Lorp gave it for a 
possession unto the Reuhenites, and 
the Gadites, and the half tribe of Ma- 
nassel. 

7 And these ave the kings of the coun- 
try ?which Joshua and the children of 
Israel smote on this side Jordan on the 
west, from Baal-gad in the valley of Leb- 
anon even unto the mount Halak, that 
gocth up to *Seir; which Joshua" gave 


unto the tribes of Israel for a possession 
according to their divisions; 8 *In the 
mountains, and in the valleys, and in 
the plains, and in the springs, and in 
the wilderness, and in the south coun- 
try; ‘the Hittites, the Amorites, and 
the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hi- 
vites, and the Jebusites: 9° The king 
of Jericho, one; ‘the king of Ai, which 
zs beside Beth-el, one; 10 “ The king 
of Jerusalem, one; the king of Hebron, 
one; 11 The king of Jarmuth, one; 
the king of Lachish, one; 12 The king 
of Eglon, one; *the king of Gezer, one ; 
13 The king of Debir, one; the king 
of Geder, one; 14 The king of Hormah, 





m Deut. 3. 14—n Num. 21. 24, 33.—o Num. 
32. 29, 33; Deut. 3. 11,12; chap. 13. 8p Chap. 
Il. 17.—@ Gen. 14. 6; 82. 3; Deut. 2. 1, 4.— 
7 Chap. 11. 23. 





houses are still standing, and from 
three to four hundred families might 
settle in it at any moment without 
laying a stone, or spending an hour's: 
labour on repairs, The circumference 
of the town and castle together is 
about three miles.” The Geshurites 
were the inhabitants of Geshur, a dis- 
trict on the borders of Bashan and 
Syria, ‘probably embracing, as Porter 
concludes, the northern section of the 
wild and rocky region now known as 
el-Lejah. The Maachathites occu- 
pied a region on the north of Palestine, 
and apparently extending from near 
the fountains of the Jordan under 
Hermon eastward to the plain of Da- 
mascus and the defiles of the Argob. 
Both the Geshurites and the Maacha- 
thites were warlike peoples, and were 
not expelled from their coasts by the 
warriors of Israel. Chap. xiii, 13. On 
the tribal divisions of this trans-Jor- 
danic territory see notes on chap. xiii, 
15-33.] 


List of THE KINGS SUBDUED BY 
JosHua, 7-24. 


[This list is acknowledged by the 
most rationalistic critics to bea very 
ancient document. Ewald speaks of 
itas “a record of remarkable interest 
in many ways. Its distinctive antiq- 
uity would be sufficiently evident from 
its enumeration of cities which in those 
early days were great and powerful, 
but which afterwards sank into abso- 








8 Chap, 10. 40: 11. 16.—+t Exod. 3. 8; 23. 23: 
chap, 9. 1.—w Chap. 6. 2.—» Chap. 8. 29.—~ 
. Gee. 10, 23.—<«@ Chap. 10. 33.—y Chap. 





lute insignificance, or were never 
heard of again.” It was not improba- 
bly composed by Joshua himself. A 
number of the kings here mentioned 
are not otherwise known, but so far as 
the previous history throws liglt on it 
this list follows mainly the order of 
the conquest. On the apparent ex- 
ceptions see note on verse 16. 

From the fulness of this list as 
compared with the previous history 
we at once see that it was no object 
of the compiler of the Book of Joshua to 
record a complete history of all the wars 
and conquests of Joshua. He has given 
a detailed account of only the most im- 
portant, but enough to show, together 
with this list, that under the adminis- 
tration of the great captain the whole 
land was subdued.] 

7-13. For Baal-gad and Halak see 
chap. xi, 17. For the Canaanitish 
tribes see chap. iii, 10. Jericho—See 
chap. ii, 1. Ai and Bethel—Ses 
chap. vii, 2. Jerusalem—See chap. 
x, 1. Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon—See chap. x, 3. Gezer— 
See chap. x, 33. Debir—See chap. x, 
38. Geder is now unknown. 

14. Hormah— The name of this 
city was originally Zephath, (Judges 
i, 17,) and a trace of this latter name 
Dr. Robinson found in the rocky pass 
es-Sufah in the mountain barrier which 
completes the plateau of Southern Pal- 
estine; but the true identification is with 
Sebaitg, some twenty-five miles south- 
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one; the ng oe Arad, one; 15 *The 
king of Libnah, one; the king of Adul- 
lam, one; 16° The king of Makkedah, 
one; °theking of Beth-el, one; 1'7 The 
king of Tappuah, one; ° the king of He- 
pher, one; 18 The king of Aphek, one ; 
the king of ’Lasharon, one; 19 The 


z Chap. 10. 29.—a Chap. 10. 28.—0d Chap. 8. 17; 
Judges 1, 22.—e1 Kings 4. 10. 





west of Beer-sheba. See note on Judg. 
i, 17. The name Hormah commemo- 


rates the execution of the ban or curse | 


of utter destruction which Moses pro- 
nounced on all the dependencies of 
Arad, (Num. xxi, 2,) and which Judah 
and Simeon fulfilled. Judges i, 17. 
Arad still exists in Tell Arad, twenty 
miles south of Hebron. Dr. Robinson 
describes it as ‘‘a barren-looking emi- 
nence rising above the country around.” 
Its king troubled Israel in their desert 
journey. Num. xxi, 1. 

15. Libnah—See chap. x, 29. Adul- 
lam is placed, in chap. xv, 35, among 
the cities of the valley between Jar- 
muth and Socho. Eusebius and Je- 
rome place it ten miles east of Eleu- 
theropolis, but its site has not been 
ascertained. 

16. Makkedah—See chap. x, 10. 
Beth-el—See chap. vii, 2. [Whether 
the kings of Beth-el and Makkedah here 
mentioned were slain at the taking of 
Ai (compare chap. viii, 17, note) and the 
battle of Beth-horou (chap. x, 28) is 
somewhat doubtful. It is expressly 
said that Joshua took Makkedah and 
destroyed its king in connexion with 
the great battle of Beth-horon, and it is 
also said that the men of Beth-el fought 
against Israel with the men of Ai. But 
the order of this list would seem to 
indicate that these kings fell after 
Joshua had conquered Southern Pal- 
estine and was returning northward. 
It is possible, however, that Beth-el 
and Makkedah may have recovered 
somewhat from their fall wlule Joshua 
was in the far south, and when he re- 
turned northward gave him battle 
again. The same may be said of Lib- 
nal) in the preceding verse compared 
with chap. x, 30. But on the whole 
it seems mure probable that this list 
does not mean to chronicle the names 
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king of Madon, one; ‘the king of Ha- 
zor, one; 20 The king of ‘Shimron- _ 
meron, one; the king of Achshaph, 
one; 21 The king of Taanach, one; the 
king of Megiddo, one; 22‘! The king of 
Kedesh, one; the king of Jokneam of 
Carmel, one; 23 The king of Dor in the 





3 Or, Sharon, Isa. 33. 9.—d Chap. 11. 10. 
é Chap. 11.1; 19. 15.—f Chap. 19. 37. 


of the cities in the exact order of their 
conquest. | 

1%. Tappuah and Hepher are 
unknown. The former is enumerated, 
in chap. xv, 34, among thie cities of the 
valley of Judah, and is distinguished 
from Beth-Tappuah (xv, 53) in the 
mountains. 

18. Aphek—This can hardly be the 
Aphek of the tribe of Asher (chap. 
xix, 30) which is mentioned in chap. 
xiii, 4, but it was probably identical 
with the Aphek not far from Jezreel, 
where the Philistines gathered their 
forces before the fearful battle of Gil- 
boa. 1 Sam. xxix, 1. Its site has not 
been certainly identified. Lasharon 
is mentioned here only and is now un- 
known. Some think tne first syllable 
is not an integral part of the name, but 
would read king of Sharon. But this is 
unlikely. 

19, 20. On the cities mentioned in 
these verses see chap. xi, 1. 

[21. Taanach—In the Scripture 
Taanach and Megiddo are generally 
mentioned together. They were the 
two most distinguished cities in that 
rich tract of Jand which forms the 
western portion of the great Plain of 
Esdraelon. Taanach is still found in 
the ruins of Taanuk, which are on an 


elevated mound near the base of the 


hills of Manasseh, the southeastern 
part of the Carmel range, and about six 
miles southwest of the city of Jezreel. 
Megiddo also is identified with the 
modern el-Lejjun, four or five miles 
northwest of Taanach. Both these 
places were chiefly famous for their 
association with the wars of Israel. 
Taanach was assigned to the Levites. 
Chap. xxi, 25. 

22. Kedesh— This city is com- 
monly called Kedesh-Naphtali, because 
it wasin the territory of that trioe. Jt 
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coast of Dor, one; the king of "the na- 
tions of Gilgal, one; 24 The king of 
Tirzah, one: all the kings thirty and one. 
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OW Joshua * was old and stricken 

g Chap. 11. 2.—A Gen. 14. 1, 2; Isa. 9. 1.— 
w See chap. 14. 10; 23, 1.——1 Heb. to possess tt, 
was both a city of refuge (chap. xx, 7) 
and a Levitical city. Chap. xxi, 32. 
Hence, as tlie name indicates, it was 
the holy place of Naphtali, a sanctuary 
and asylum for all Northern Palestine. 
Here the tribes assembled, at the call 
of Barak, to war with Jabin’s hosts. 
Judges iv, 10. From its exposed po- 
sition on. the northern frontier it was 
among the first to fall into the hands 
of the Assyrian invaders. 2 Kings 
xv, 29. Its ruins, still bearing the 
name Kedes, lie on the top and slopes 
of a round bill in a little plain among 
the mountains a few miles northwest 
of Lake Merom.] 

Jokneam was also a Levitical city 
in the tribe of Zebulun, (chap. xix, 11; 
xxi, 34,) and was identified by Robin- 
son with Tell Kaimon, an eminence 
close to the northern base of Mount Car- 
mel, and on the south bank of. the 
Kishon, a mile from the river. On 
Carmel, see note on chap. xix, 26. 

23. Dor—see chap. xi, 2. [King 
of the nations of Gilgal—This inti- 
mates that Gilgal was a capital whose 
sovereign ruled several surrounding 
tribes, This Gilgal must be distin- 
guished both from that in the Jordan 
valley aud that in the hills of Ephraim. 
It was probably the Galyulis of Kuse- 
bius and Jerome, on the Mediterranean 
plain, about eigiiteen miles northeast 
of Joppa, aud uear to Antipatris. It 
is supposed by Robinson and others to 
be the same as the modern village of 
Jiljulizh, two miles southeast of the site 
of Antipatris.] 

24. Tirzah is chiefly famous for hav- 
ing become at a later period the royal 
residence of the first kings of Israel, 
See 1 Kings xiv, 17, note. Robinson 
identities it with the modern Telluzah, 
a large village a few miles north of 
Shechem, in a sightly and commanding 
position, and surrounded by immense 
groves of olive trees. 








in years; and the Lorp said unto him?’ 
Thou art old and stricken in years, and 
there remaineth yet very much land 
1to be possessed. 2% » This zs the land 
that yet remaincth: ‘all the borders 
of the Philistines, and all ¢Geshuri, 


Deut. 31. 3.— Judges 3. 1.—c Joel 3. 4, — 
a Verse 13; 2 Sam. 3. 3; 13. 37, 38. 


PART SECOND. 


DIVISION AND SETTLE- 
MENT OF CANAAN. 


CHAPTERS XITI-XXIy. 


CHAPTER XIII 


List oF UNCONQUERED CITIES AND 
DistRicrs, 1-6. 

1. Joshua was old—It was time fo1 
Joshua to be placed on the retired lists. 
Since he could not vigorously carry on 
the war, and no great captain had 
been raised up, it was deemed by God 
better that the delicate question of di- 
vision should be made by Joshua, 
whose influence and authority would 
go far towards an amicable partition of 
the land. Joshua was now about one 
hundred years old. [Much land to 
be possessed—The writer proceeds 
(verses 2-6) to name the unconquered 
districts. Joshua had effectually sub- 
dued Palestine, and gained for Israel 
a firm and lasting foothold there. It 
does not militate against this fact that 
there remained still unsubdued a number 
of scattered cities and provinces in 
various parts of the land. See note on 
chap. xi, 23. It is usual, when a land 
is invaded and subdued, for the uncon- 
quered tribes to forsake the plains and 
seek refuge in the hills; but the un- 
conquered nations here enumerated 
abode chiefly in the plains.] 

2, All the borders of the Philis- 
tines—This territory isin the southern 
part of the Holy Land, lying on the 
Mediterranean. It was a confedera sy 
of five powerful cities, Gaza, Achdod, 
Ashkelon, Gath, and Kkron. These 
enemies of the sea-cuast afterward3 
gave great trouble to the Hebrews. 
The Philistines, according to Gen. 
x, 14, sprang from Mizraim. See note, 
Acts viii, 40. All Geshuri—Hebrew, 
all the Geshuri. These are not to be 
confounded with the CGeshurites of 
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3 °From Sihor, which 7s before Egypt, 
even unto the borders of Ekron north- 
ward, which is counted to the Canaan- 
ite: ‘five lords of the Philistines; the 
Gazathites, and the Ashdothites, the 
Eshkalonites, the Gittites, and the Ek- 
ronites ; also *the Avites: 4 From the 
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south, all the land cf the Canaanites, 
and 2Mearah that zs beside the Sido- 
nians, "unto Aphek, to the borders of 
ithe Amorites ; 5 And the land of * the 
Giblites, and all Lebanon toward tho 
sunrising, 'from Baal-gad under mount 
Hermon unto the entering into Hamath. 





e Jer. 2. 18.—-f Judges 3.3; 1 Sam. 6. 4,16; Zeph. 
2. 5.—g Deut. 2. 23.—2 Or, The cave. 


h Chap. 19. 30.— i See Judges 1. 34.—-41 Kings 
5. 18; Psa. 83. 7; Ezek. 27. 9. —J Chap. 12. 7. 





chap. xii, 5, but were a nomadic and 
predatory people of the desert south 
of Philistia. David invaded their coun- 
try and smote them while he dwelt 
at Ziklag. 1 Sam. xxvii, 8. 

3. Sihor is not, in this passage, the 
Nile, as some have supposed, but rath- 
er the Wady el-Arish or Rhinocorura, 
which is before Egypt, that is, east of 
Egypt, constituting the southern bound- 
ary of Canaan. It is also called ‘‘the 
river of Egypt.” Chap. xv, 4. Hikron, 
the most northerly city of the Philistines, 
is represented ly the modern village of 
Akir twenty-four miles west of Jerusa- 
lem, containing about fifty mud houses, 
without a remnant of antiquity except 
two large, finely built wells. [Which 
is counted to the Canaanite—As all 
that belonged to the Canaanite was now 
to be divided among the nine and one 
half tribes of Israel, it was important 
to know the whole extent of their an- 
cient territory. The Philistines were 
not of Canaanitish but Egyptian origin, 
being descended from Mizraim. Gen. 
x, 14. They seem to have expelled the 
original Canaanites, and dwelt in their 
coasts by the sea.] Gazathites, and 

, Ashdothites—See chap. xi, 22, note. 
Eshkalon stood upon the Mediterra- 
nean, about fifteen miles north of Gaza. 
Retaining nearly the same name, it now 
consists of very thick walls and ruins 
of temples and theatres. Gittites— 
People of Gath. Avites—An early, 
but probably not an aboriginal, people 
in Phuistia, 

4. [From the south—This is to 
be connected with the Avites in the 
preceding verse, and stands in contrast 
with northward in the same verse. 
The Masoretic pointing is here noticea- 
bly wrong. Verses 2 and 3 describe 
the unconquered territory in tho south, 
from its northern limit, Ekron, to its 
southern, the land occupied by the 





Avites; verses 4-6 describe the north- 
ern lands.] Mlearah belonged to the 
Sidonians. The word beside is a mis- 
translation. Mlearah signifies a cavern. 
Its location is a matter of conjecture. 
Aphek: is identified by Gesenius with 
Aphaca of classical times, famous for 
its temple of Venus. Its modern name 
is Afka, situated some eighteen miles 
northeast of Beyroot. It was assigned 
to the tribe of Asher. Chap. xix, 30. 
To the borders of the Amorites— 
This is taken by most interpreters to 
refer to the land of Bashan, which for- 
merly belonged to the Amorites and 
was ruled by Og. 

[5. Giblites —Inhabitants of Ge- 
bal, the Gyblos of the Greeks, the 
modern Jebail, situated on the sea- 
coast at the foot of the northern 
slopes of Lebanon, and about seven- 
teen miles north of Beyroot. A mul- 
titude of gray granite columns are 
built into the modern walls and houses, 
choke up the harbour, and lie scat- 
tered over the surrounding fields, 
and they attest the antiquity of 
the town. The Giblites were em- 
ployed in building Solomon’s temple, 
(1 Kings y. 18, note,) and. according to 
Ezek. xxvii, 9, were skilled in ship- 
building. Baal-gad—See on chap. 
xi, 17. Hamath was probably founded 
by the youngest son of Canaan, (Gen. 
x, 18,) and so was one of the oldest 
cities in the world. In Amos vi, 2, it 
is called “the great.” Its king Toi 
made peace with David, (2 Sam. viii, 9,) 
but Solomon seems to have subjugated 
the kingdom and made it a part of his 
own empire. 2 Chron. viii, 3. It early 
fell into the hands of tke great Assyr- 
ian conquerors. 2 Kings xviii, 34. It 
still exists, in the beautiful valley of the 
Orontes, about sixty miles southeast of 
Antioch, and has a population of 30,000, 
It lies on both sides of the river, aud is 
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6 All the inhabitants of the hill coun- 
try from Lebanon unto ™ Misrephoth- 
maim, and all the Sidonians, them " will 
I drive out from before the children of 
Israel: only ° divide thou it by lot unto 
the Israelites for an inheritance, as I 
have commanded thee. , 

7 Now therefore divide this land for 
an inheritance unto the nine tribes, and 
the half tribe of Manasseh, 8 With 
whom the Reubenites and the Gadites 
have received their inheritance, ° which 
Moses gave them, beyond Jordan east- 
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ward, even as Moses the servant of the 
Lorp gave them; 9 From Aroer, that 
zs upon the bank of the river Arnon, 
and the city that zs in the midst of the 
river, ?and all the plain of Medeba unto 
Dibon; 10 And ‘all the cities of Sihon 
king of the Amorites, which reigned in 
Hleshbon, unto the border of the chil- 
dren of Ammon; 11 *And Gilead, and 
the border of the Geshurites and Ma- 
achathites, and all mount Hermon, and 
all Bashan unto Saleah; 12 All the 
kingdom of Og in Bashan, which reigned 





m Chap. 11. 8.—mn See chap. 23. 13; Judges 2. 
21, 23.—o Chap. 14. 1, 2.—p Num. 32. 33; Deut. 


3. 12, 13; chap. 22. 4. —g Verse 16; Num. 21. 30, 
—-r Num. 21, 24, 25. —s Chap. 12. 5. 





noted for the immense wheels, eighty 
feet in diameter, which are turned by 
the rapid current and used for irriga- 
tion. The entering into Hamath 
is a geographical term used to desig- 
nate the northern border of Israel. 
Num, xxxiv, 8; 1 Kings viii, 65; 
2 Kings xiv, 25. It was evidently 
some great pass connected with the 
Lebanon mountains, but which one 
has been a matter of dispute. Robin- 
son and Porter identify it with the de- 
pression between the northern end of 
Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh mountains, 
which opens westward, towards the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Bunt as 
the Israelites never occupied territory 
so far north as that, most sacred geog- 
raphers identify this entering with the 
southern opening into the great valley 
of Coele-Syria. This is by far the most 
notable entrance into the ancient king- 
dom and land of Hamath.] 

6. Misrephoth-maim—See chap. 
xi, 8, note. Them will I drive cut 
—God’s promises of good to man are 
all grounded on the implied condition 
of his obedience and faithful co-opera- 
tion. This promise never was fulfilled, 
through the failure of the Hebrew na- 
tion to maintain an all-conquering faith 
in their divine Ally. Divide thou it 
—Thke pronoun it is to be referred to 
the land in the first verse, and the in- 
tervening verses are to be read paren- 
thetically. Without a special com- 
mand, Joshua, who supposed that all 
the land must be first conquered, would 
not have dared to allot territory still 
held by the enemy. By lot—A diffi- 


culty here arises. The land was to be | scribed. 





apportioned by lot, and yet, according 
to Num. xxvi, 53-56, it was also to be 
divided according to the size of the 
tribes. The best solution of this diffi- 
culty is the supposition that the lot 
only determined the relative location 
of each portion, (Num. xxxiii, 54,) while 
the eatent and bownds were to be fixed 
by a board of commissioners. See 
chap. xiv, 1, note. The manner of the 
lot is unknown, but probably there 
were two urns, one containing the 
names of the tribes, and the other the 
location of the portions; then by 
drawing one card or pebble from 
each urn, the question would be 
decided by the divine Providence, 
which directed the lots. The lot thus 
publicly drawn would allay jealous- 
ies and prevent disputes. As the re- 
sult was in exact harmony with Jacob's 
prophecy in his dying honr two hun- 
dred and tifty years before, and in 
striking fulfilment of Moses’ prediction 
just before his death, it would confirm 
the Israelites’ faith in Jehovah, who had 
inspired these predictions, and go 
guided the lots as to secure their ac- 
complishment. 


THE TRANS-JORDANIC ALLOTMENTS 
REVIEWED, 7-14. 

8. With whom—That is, with the 
half tribe of Manasseh—not the same 
half which received its portion of terri- 
tory west of the Jordan, opposite their 
Nastern brethren, but the other half. 

9-12. On the places named in these 
verses see the notes on verses 16-31, 
Where the tribal territories are fully de- 
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in Ashtaroth and in Edrei, who remained 
of tthe remnant of the giants: "for these 
did Moses smite, and cast them out. 
13 Nevertheless the children of Israel 
expelled ‘not the Geshurites, nor the 
Maachathites: but the Geshurites and 
the Maachathites dwell among the Is- 
raclites until this day. 14 * Only unto 
the tribe of Levi he gave none inher- 





t Deut. 3.11; chap. 12. 4—w Num, 21. 24, 35, 
—w Verse 1].—2oNum. 18. 20, 23, 24; chap. 

13. Expelled not the Geshurites 
—See chap. xii, 5. Geshur and 
Maacah so late as David’s time were 
small independent States. 2 Sam. iii, 
3; xiii, 37. The contrast between the 
radical policy of Moses and the con- 
servative policy of the children of Is- 
rael in respect to these States seems 
to imply a censure upon the Israelites. 

14. Only unto the tribe of Levi 
—Moses did not give any inheritance to 
the nine and a half tribes, not from lack 
of purpose, but from lack of opportu- 
nity. . But the Levites he excluded 
from. a territorial allotment by an ex- 
press prohibition to Joshua. They re- 
ceived scattered cities with a narrow 
margin of pasture lands, but no sepa- 
rate share of the land. See chap. xxi. 
Sacrifices is here used, in a broad 
sense, to include all offerings, even 
those, like the show bread, which were 
eaten and not burned. The Vulgate 
has it sacrificia et victimae. They 
were to receive a tenth of the fruits of 
the field, the trees, and the cattle. 
Twelve tribes received allotments be- 
cause the two sons of Joseph were 
each reckoned as a, tribe. 





Revuzen’s Lor, 15-23. 


[From this point on through chapter 
xix follows a minute description of the 
territorial possessions assigned by 
Joshua to the tribes of Israel, and, 
while to a modern reader these chap- 
ters may appear as a dry and tiresome 
list of names, we should remember 
that they were as necessary and im- 
portant as are the details of a modern 
aeed of real estate to prevent future 
litigation. These lists of cities and 
borders were evidently compiled from 
the most ancient registers, and in all 
probability are substantially identical 
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itance; the sacrifices of the Lorp God 
of Israel made by fire ave their inheri- 
tance, *as he said unto them. 

15 And Moses gave unto the tribe of 
the children of Reuben énheritance ac- 
cording to their families. 16 And their 
coast was ¥from Aroer, that zs on the 
bank of the river Arnon, “and the city 
that zs in the midst of the river, *and 











14. 3, 4. —«@ Verse 33.—y Chap. 12. 2.—2 Num, 
21, 28.—a Num. 21. 30; verse a. 





with those written by Joshua's own 
hand, or under his supervision and 
direction. Their minuteness not only 
shows the care of the commissioners 
who determined them, but also the 
progress already made in the art of 
mensuration. See notes on xviii, 4, 9. 

15. Children of Reuben —In 
Num. xxxiithe children of Reuben and 
Gad are represented as_ petitioning 
Moses for an allotment on the east of 
Jordan, and they received their por- 
tion chiefly between the Arnon and 
the Jabbok. This district is now 
called the Belka, and Burckhardt de- 
scribes the country and climate as ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and delightful. 
“In the Belkan mountains we were 
refreshed by cool winds, and every- 
where found a grateful shade of pine, 
oak, and wild pistachio trees, with a 
scenery more like that of Hurope than 
any I had yet seen in Syria. The su- 
periority of the pasturage of the Belka 
over that of all southern Syria is the 
cause of its possession being much 
contested. The Bedouins have this 
saying: ‘Thou canst not find a country 
like the Belka.’” Reuben and Gad 
had much cattle, and no wonder they 
desired a possession in these rich and 
delightful pasture lands. 

16. Aroer—A city on the northern 
bank of the river Arnon, and on the 
southern border of the territory con- 
quered from Sihon, king of the Arno- 
rites. Compare Num. xxi, 26. Its 
ruins, called 47aayr, were discovered 
by Burckhardt on the summit of a lofty 
wall of rock overlooking the ancient 
Arnon. It is to be distinguished from 
the Aroer before Rabbah (verse 25) and 
the Aroer in the south of Judah. 
1 Sam. xxx, 28. The city that is in 
the midst of the river is a subject 
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all all the lain by Medeba; 17 Hesh- 
bon, aod all her cities that are in the 
plain; Dibon, and ’Bamoth-baal, and 








3 Or, The high places of Baal, Hee ont of 
Buaal-meon; see Num. 32. 3: 


Bethbaal-meon, 18 "And Jahaza, and 
Kedemoth, and Me haath, 19 °And 
Kirjathaim, and “Sibmah, and i areth~ 


} Num. 21. See Nam. 32. 37. 
dNum 





of dispute. Some think it is the city 
Aroer itself. Others conjecture that 
Aroer consisted of two parts, or an 
upper and lower city, one on the high 
bank of tke river, and the other in the 
valley below, where it may have been 
surrounded by the waters of the 
stream. Others think it was a city at 
the junction of the Arnon and one of 
its tributaries, where Burckhardt saw 
a hill with ruins on it. Keil thinks 
that it was Ar of Moab, and at that june- 
tion Ar Moab is located on Menke’s 
map. Plain by Medeba—‘ The whole 
plain of Medeba was occupied by the 
Reubenites; but the city itself was, 
perhaps, strongly fortified, and suffered 
to remain, like many in western Pales- 
tine, in the hands of its old inhabitants. 
Its ruins still exist, and bear their old 
name under the Arabic form Madeba. 
They lie about four miles southeast of 
Heshbon, with which they are con- 
nected by an ancient paved road. The 
city occupied a low hill, a mile and a 
half in cireumference. The whole site 
is covered with ruins; not a solitary 
building remains standing. The plain 
around it, though now desolate, is fer- 
tile, and thickly dotted with ancient 
cities."—J. L. Porter. 

17. Heshbon—The ancient capital 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites. See 
on Num. xxi, 26-28. Its ruins, some 
twenty miles east of the Jordan at the 
spot where it empties into the Dead 
Sea, still bear the name of Hesban. It 
was on the summit and sides of a low 
hill that rises from the undulating 
plain, and commands a wide prospect. 
After its capture by the Israelites it 
was rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben, 
(Num. xxxii, 37,) and afterwards as- 
signed to the Levites. Chap. xxi, 39. 
Dibon—A city three miles north of 
the Arnon, captured and occupied by 
the Israelites after they defeated Sihon, 
Num. xxi, 30. It was rebuilt by the 
tribe of Gad, and called Dibon-gad. 
Num xxxii, 34; xxxiii, 45. In Isa, 








xv, 9, it is called Dimon. It is identi- 
fied with extensive ruins still bearing the 
nameof Diban. Both Medebaand Dibon 
are mentioned on the famous Moabite 
stone recently discovered near this 
place. See note on 1 Kings xvi, 23. 
Bamoth-baal—That is, high places of 
Baal, so called, probably, because it- had 
been a noted place of Baal worship. 
Knobel regards this place as identical 
with the modern Jebel Attarus, a 
mountain a few miles northwest of 
Dibon, but the true site of the place is 
as yet only a matter of conjecture. 
Bethbaal-meon — Called also Baal- 
meon (Num. xxxii, 38) and Beon. Num. 
xxxii, 3. It was evidently also associ- 
ated with the worship of Baal. Its ruins 
are found in the modern Main, a few 
miles southwest of Medeba and a little 
north of the Wady Zerka. 

18. Jahaza— Written also Jahaz. 
It was the place of the decisive battle 
of the Israelites with Sihon, (Num. xxi, 
23,) and seems to have been on the 
confines of the desert, to the southeast 
of Heshbon, but its site has not been 
discovered. Kedemoth was also a 
city of this eastern desert, but as this 
region has not yet been explored its ex- 
act situation is not known. Mephaath 
is always mentioned in connexion 
with the two cities prevously named, 
but, like them, is unknown. In the 
time of Eusebius it was the station of 
a Roman garrison to check the wan- 
dering Arabs of the desert. 

19. Kirjathaim—The word means 
the double city, and'in the English ver- 
sion is sometimes written Kiriathaim. 
Tn its plain Chedorlaomer and his con- 
federate kings smote the Emim in the 
days of Abraham. Gen. xiv, 5. There 
is some uncertainty as to its site, but 
J. L. Porter very plausibly identifies 
it with Kureijat, a ruined town on the 
southwestern slope of Jebel Attarus. 
Sibmah—From Isa, xvi, 8, 9, and Jer. 
xlviii, 32, this place seems to have been 
famous for the cultivation of the vine. 
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shahar in the mount of the valley, 
20 And Beth-peor, and °4Ashdoth- 
pisgah, and Beth-jeshimoth, 21 ‘And 
all the cities of the plain, and all the 
kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites, 
which reigned in Heshbon, * whom Mo- 
sos smote " with the princes of Midian, 
Evi, and Rekem, and Zur, and Hur, 
and Reba, which were dukes of Sihon, 
dwelling in the country. 22 'Balaam 
also the son of Beor, the ®soothsayer, 


did the children of Israel slay with the 
sword among them that were slain b 
them. 23 And the border of the chil- 
dren of Reuben was Jordan, and the 
border thereof. This was the inheri- 
tance of the children of Reuben after 
their families, the cities and the villages 
thereof. 

24 And Moses gave inheritance unto 
the tribe of Gad, even unto the chil- 
dren of Gad according to their families. 





¢ Deut. 3.17; chap, 12. 3.—4 Or, Springs of 
Pisgah, or, The hill,—f Deut. 3. 10. 


According to Jerome it was hardly 
five hundred paces distant from Hesh- 
oon, but no trace of its name has yet 
been found among the ruined cities of 
that district. Zareth-shahar—This 
place was in a mount of the valley, 
that is, a mountain overlooking the val- 
ley of the Jordan and Dead Sea. Seetzen 
conjectured that its name still lingered 
in the ruins of Sara, a little northwest 
of Jebel Attarus, and near the mouth 
of the Wady Zerka. 

20. Beth-peor—That is, howse of 
Peor. The town probably got its name 
from having been the chief seat of the 
worship of the Moabite god Baal-peor. 
Num. xxv, 3-5. It was situated on 
or beside Mount Peor, and close to the 
yalley where the Israelites encamped 
immediately before descending into the 
plain of the Jordan. Deut. iii, 29. It 
was in this valley—apparently the 
modern Wady Hesban — Moses was 
buried, (Deut. xxxiv, 6,) and Mount 
Pisgah, on whicl: he died, could not 
have been far distant to the south. 
The valley of Heslbon has never been 


fullyexplored. “Whatever traveller may’ 


sueceed in doing so will be rewarded 
by the discovery*of the ruins of Eeth- 
peor, and the closest approximation 
that has yet been made to the place 
of Moses’ sepulchre."—J. LZ. Porter. 
Ashdoth-pisgah and Beth-jeshi- 
moth—See notes on chap. xii, 3. 

21. All the cities of the plain— 
That is, all the other minor cities of the 
southern plain which had not been par- 
ticularly described. All the king- 
dom of Sihon—These words must 
not be taken as the entire extent of the 
territory belonging to Sihou, but must 
be qualified by the statement of verse 
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gNum. 21. 24.—/ Num. 31. 8.—7 Num. 22, 5; 
31. 8.—5 Or, dzviner. 





27, that the northern part of his king- 
dom, which extended even to the Sea of 
Chinnereth, was allotied to Gad. The 
words are therefore to be understood 
of the southern part of his territory, 
which, lying south of Mount Gilead, and 
including by far the larger part of the 
kingdom, with its capital and most im- 
portant cities, might easily have been 
called all the kingdom. Dukes of 
Sihon—For their defeat by Moses see 
Num. xxxi, 1-12. These dukes were 
sheiks of the neighbouring towns, trib 
utary to and dependent upon Sihon. 
22. Balaam...the soothsayer— 
A Syrian prophet and diviner whom 
Balak hired to curse Israel, but whose 
curses were supernaturally turned to 
blessings in his mouth. His history and 
oracles are detailed in Num. xxii-xxiv. 
93. This was the inheritance of 
...Reuben— The tribe of Reuben 
never didexcel. Compare Gen. xlix, 4. 
They were never noted for mighty 
deeds, and their indifference in the war 
with Sisera, when the mighty ones 
went up to battle and they “ abode 
among the sheepfolds to hear the bleat- 
ings of the flocks,” is properly satir- 
ized in the song of Deborah. Judges v, 
16, note. Their territory was overrun 
by the army of Tiglath-pileser, and 
they were carried away captive into 
upper Mesopotamia. 1 Chron. v, 26. 
Then their depopulated cities and coun- 
try were repossessed by their ancient 
owners, the Moabites, and hence it is 
that we find so many cities of Reuben 
afterwards in possession of the Moab- 


ites. 
Gap’s Lot, 24-28. 
94. The tribe of Gad had their 
inheritance in the central district of 
oO. T. 


98 ; 
25 *And their coast was Jazer, and all 
the cities of Gilead, '! and half the land 
of the children of Ammon, unto Aroer 
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that 7s before "Rabbah; 26 And from 
Heshbon unto Ramath-mizpeh, and Bet- 
onim; and from Mahanaim unto the 








& Num, 32. 35-2 Comp. Num. 21. 26, 28, 29, with 


Deut. 2.19; Judg. 11.13, 15.—7m 2 Sam. 11.1; 12. 26. 





eastern Palestine, between Reuben and 
Manasseh, so that the mountains of 
Gilead fell largely to them. Mr. Buck- 
ingham describes this elevated region 
as having “its plains covered with a 
fertile soil, its hills clothed with forests, 
and at every new turn presenting the 
most magnificent landscapes that could 
be imagined. Every new direction of 
our path opened up to us views which 
surprised and charmed us by their 
grandeur and beauty. Deep valleys, 
filled with murmuring streams and 
verdant meadows, offered all the luxu- 
riance of cultivation, and herds and 
flocks gave life and animation to the 
scene.” Mr. E. Smith travelled through 
Gilead in 1834, and found the ground 
clothed with luxuriant grass a foot or 
more in height, and decked with a rich 
variety of wild flowers. 

25. Jazer—Whritten also Jaazer. It 
Was an important city, having depen- 
dent villages, (Num. xxi, 32,) and giving 
its name to the surrounding country, 
“the land of Jazer.” Num, Doon 
It was one of the four cities of Gad 
assigned to the Levites. Chap. xxi, 39. 
Jeremiah (chap. xlviii, 32) speaks of 
the “sea of Jazer,’ which may have 
been some lake or pool in the vicinity. 
Burckhardt, Van de Velde, and others, 
identify it with a ruined town called 
Seir or Sir, some twelve miles north 
of Heshbon. All the cities of Gil- 
ead—That is, of the southern portion 
of Gilead, for the northern was given 
to Manasseh. Ver. 31. Half the land 
of the children of Ammon—The 
country between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok. See Judges xi, 13, note. This 
ancient possession of the children of 
Lot Israel captured, not of Ammon, 
but of Sihon, king cf the Amorites, who 
had previously taken it out of the hand 
of the king of Moab. Num. xxi, 26. 
Yet it retained the name of its ancient 
owners, Aroer that is before Rabbah 
—That is, Aroer is before or in front 
of Rabbah to one who advances towards 
Rabbah from the Jordan. This Aroer 











is supposed by many to be identical 
with the ruined site Ayra, which Burek- 
hardt discovered about seven miles 
southwest of es-Salt, and nearly hulf 
way between the Jordan and Rabbah. 
Rabbah was the great city and capital 
of the Ammonites, and is called in 
Deut. iii, 11 Rabbath of the children 
of Ammon, and here Og’s great iron 
bedstead was preserved. But as Israel 
was not to meddle with the children 
of Ammon, (Deut. ii, 19,) Rabbah wag 
not disturbed, nor included in the ter- 
ritory of Gad. It was afterwards be- 
sieged and taken by David. 2 Sam. 
xii, 29. Its ruins are known under the 
modern name of 4mman, about twenty- 
two miles east of the Jordan. 

26. From Heshbon — Which be- 
longed to the Reubenites, (ver. 17,) but 
stood so near the boundary between 
Reuben and Gad as to be occupied in 
common by both tribes. Compare verse 
17 and chap. xxi, 39, notes. Ramath- 
mizpeh—Probably identical with Ra- 
moth-gilead and Mizpeh of Gilead, which 
was allotted to the Leyites and ap- 
pointed one of the cities of refuge. 
Chap. xx, 8; xxi, 38. Most modern 
scholars are inclined to locate it at the 
village of es-Salt, thirty miles north of 
Heshbon. “This is indicated,” says 
Porter, “(1) by its position on tbe 
summit of a steep hill; (2) by its old 
ecclesiastical name, Saltus Fieraticus, 
which appears to point to its original 
sacerdotal and ‘holy character ; (3) by 
the fact that about two miles to ‘he 
nortliwest of es-Salt is the highest 
peak of the mountain range, still 
bearing the name Jebel Jilead : (4) by 
the statement of Husebius that Ramoth- 
Gilead lay in the fifteenth mile from 
Philadelphia towards the west, and 
this is the exact distance of es-Salt 
from Rabbath-Ammon.” From _ its 
lofty position and sacred character it 
became a great sanctuary of the east- 
ern tribes. See Judg. x, 17, note. 
Betonim—Probably identical with a 
ruined village Batneh, marked on the 
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border of Debir; 27 And in the valley, 
*Beth-aram, and Beth-nimrah, °and Suc- 
coth, and Zaphon, the rest of the king- 
dom of Sihon king of Heshbon, Jordan 
and his border, even unto the edge ? of 
the sea of Chinnereth on the other side 
Jordan eastward. 28 This és the in- 


heritance of the children of Gad after 
ee families, the cities and their vil- 
ages. 

9 And Moses gave inheritance unto 
the half tribe of Manasseh: and ¢his was 
the possession of the half tribe of the 
children of Manasseh by their families. 





nm Num. 82. 36.—o Gen. 33. 17; 





maps of Menke and Van de Velde about 
five miles west of es-Salt. Miahanaim 
—The place where Jacob met with the 
angels of God, and therefore called by 
a name which signifies a double host or 
camp. Gen. xxxii, 2, note. It stood on 
the border between Gad and Manas- 
seh, (verse 30,) and was assigned to the 
Levites. Chap. xxi, 38. Here after 
Savl’s death Abner made Ishbosheth 
king, (2 Sam. ii, 8,) aud to this place 
David fled during the rebellion of Ab- 
salom. Its site is yet a matter of 
uncertainty. Some think it is the 
modern Mahneh, near Jebel Ajlun; 
while Porter suggests that it may have 
stood upon the site now occupied by the 
ruins of Gerasa. The border of Debir 
is utterly unknown. The Hebrew for 


of Debir is 95, aud the first letter 5, 


lamedh, may be a part of the name, 
LTidbir. Reland thinks it may be the 
same as Lodebar, which, according to 
2 Sam. ix, 4, must have been in this 
same vicinity. 

27. The valley—The Jordan val- 
ley from the border of Reuben north- 
ward to the sea of Chinuereth. Beth- 
aram is doubtless the same as Be/h- 
haran in Num. xxxii, 36. In Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and the ‘Talmud it is 
called Bethramtha. It has not been 
accurately identitied, but very probably 
will be found at the ruins called er- 
Ram just vorth of the Wady Heshban. 
The site of Beth-nimrah is still pre- 
gerved in Nimrin, located, according 
to Robinson's map, near the mouth of 
the Wady Shoaib, and about twelve 
miles north of er-Ram. In Num. 
xxxii, 3, it is cal‘ed simply Nimrah. 
Fror its abundance of water and like- 
ness Df name in ‘he Septuagint it 
seems to meet the requirements of the 
Bethabara of the New Testament. See 
uote on John i, 28. Succoth—An 





1 Kings 7. 46.—p Num. 84, 11. 





important place east of the Jordan, 
where Jacob built a house and made 
booths for his cattle after his meeting 
with Hsau. Gen. xxxiii, 17. Its exact 
location is unknown. Zaphon is men- 
tioned again only at Judges xii, 1, 
where see note. No modern trace of 
it has been discovered. The rest of 
the kingdom of Sihon—That is, the 
portion of it that was left after allotting 
the southern part to the tribe of Reuben. 
See note on verse 21. Sea of Chin- 
nereth—See note on chap. xi, 2. The 
subsequent fate of the children of 
Gad was very like that of the tribe of 
Reuben. See‘note on verse 23. 


MaNaAsseH’s (HaSTERN) Lot, 29-33, 

29. The half tribe of Manasseh 
—The division of a tribe in Israel in- 
to two parts is a strange and singular 
fact. In some respects it seems acci- 
dental, in other respects providential. 
‘* Machir, Jair, and Nobah, the sons of 
Manasseh, were no shepherds. They 
were pure warriors, who had taken the 
most prominent part in the conquest 
of those provinces which up to that 
time had been conquered, and whose 
deeds are constantly referred to with . 
credit and renown. Num. xxxii, 39; 
Deut. iii, 13-15. ‘Jair the son of 
Manasseh took all the tract of Argob... 
sixty great cities.’ ‘ Nobah took Ke- 
nath and the daughter towns thereof, 
and called it after his own name.’ 
Deut. xxxii, 42. ‘Because Machir 
was aman of war, therefore he had 
Gilead and Bashan.’ Chap. xvii, 1. 
The district which these ancient war- 
riors conquered was the most difficult 
in the wl.ole country. And had they 
not remained in these wild and inac- 
cessible districts, but had gone forward 
and taken their lot with the rest, who 
shall say what changes might not have 
occurred in the history of their nation 
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30 And their coast was from Mahanaim, 
all Bashan, all the kingdom of Og king 
of Bashan, and ‘all the towns of Jair, 
which ave in Bashan, threescore cities: 
31 And half Gilead, and * Ashtaroth, 
and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan, were pertaining unto the 
children of Machir the son of Manasseh 
éven to the one half of the *children of 
Machir by their families. 32 These 
are the countries which Moses did dis- 





tribute for inheritance in the plains of 
Moab, on the other side Jordan, by Jer- 
icho, eastward. 33 ‘But unto the tribe 
of Levi Moses gave not any inheritance : 
the Lorp God of Israel was their inher- 
itance, “as he said unto them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ND these are the countries which the 
children of Israel inherited in she 
land of Canaan, *which Eleazar the 





@q Num. 32. 41; 1 Chron. 2. 23.7 Chap. 12. 4. 
& Num, 82. 39, 40. 





through the presence of such energetic 
and warlike spirits? ”— Grove, in Smith’s 
Dict. But perhaps these very warlike 
spirits were providentially settled in 
these eastern hills to save western 
Palestine from the proximity of dan- 
gerous foes that might otherwise have 
settled there. 

The country of Bashan, occupied by 
these Manassites, was, according to 
Porter, ‘the richest in all Palestine. 
It is to this day the granary of a great 
part of Syria. Its whole surface is 
dotted with ruined or deserted towns 
and villages.” 

30. All Bashan—This region, dis- 
tinguished for its fertility, thrifty herds 
and flocks, and lofty oaks, exteuded 
from Gilead on the south to Mount 
Hermon on the north, and from the 
Jordan valley on the west far into the 
eastern and northeastern desert. See 
on Deut. iii, 1.14. AIl the towns 
of Jair—That is, the towns that were 
taken by Jair, the son of Manasseh, 
and called by his own name. Num. 
xxxil, 41. They have the name Ha- 
vothjair and Bashan-havoth-jair, (Deut. 
ili, 14,) and Porter affirms the two 
hames are not to be confounded. 
“The towns of Havoth-jair were situ- 
ated in Gilead south of the river Hie- 
romax, while those of Bashan-havoth- 
jair were in Bashan, and identical with 
the sixty great cities of Argob.” “Ac- 
cording to this distinction the three- 
score cities here mentioned consti- 
tuted Bashan-havothjair, See 1 Kings 
iv, 13, note. 

31. Half Gilead — The northern 
half, for the southern was assigned to 
Gad. Ver. 25. Ashtaroth — Gener- 
ally supposed to be identical with the 








7 Verse 14; chap. 18. 7.—«Num. 18. 20; Deut. 
10. 9; 18. 1, 2.—a Num. 34. 17, 18. 





Ashteroth-karnaim of Gen. xiv, 5. Tt 
was doubtless so called from being 
the seat of worship of the Phenician 
goddess Ashtoreth, the Greek Astarte. 
Its ruins are supposed to lie at the mod- 
ern Tell-Astereh, some fifteen miles 
east of the Sea of Galilee. Edrei was 
the other chief city of the kingdom of 
Bashan, and here King Og was de- 
feated and slain. Num. xxi, 33-35. 
It wasa stronghold among the rocks, and 
its ruins have been found in the modern 
Edra, thirty miles or more northeast 
of the Sea of Galilee. J. L. Porter vis- 
ited the ruins a few years ago and thus 
wrote: “The situation is most remark- 
able; without a single spring of living 
water; without river or stream; with- 
out “access, except over rocks and 
through defiles all but impassable ; 
without tree or garden. In selecting 
the site every thing seems to have 
been sacrificed to security and strength. 
The huge masses of shattered masoury 
could scarcely be distinguished from 
the rocks that encircled them, and all, 
ruins and rocks alike, are black as 
if scathed by lightning.” Unto the 
children of Machir—“ Because he 
was a man of war, therefore he had 
Gilead and Bashan.” Chap. xvii 1. 
Even to the one half—The heads 
of the families of this half are named 
in 1 Chron. v, 24.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WEST JORDANIO 
ALLOTMENTs, 1-5. 


41. These are the countries — 
Passing from the eastern side of the 
Jordan, our historian now traces the 
boundaries of the tribes on its western 
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priest, and Joshua the son of Nun, and 
the heads of the fathers of the tribes of 
the children of Israel, distributed for 
mheritance, to them. 2 "By lot was 
their inheritance, as the Lorp com- 
manded by the hand of Moses, for the 
nine tribes, and for the half tribe. 
3 °For Moses had given the inheri- 
tance of two tribes and a half tribe on 
the other side Jordan: but unto the 
Levites he gave none inheritance amon, 
them. 4 For ‘the children of Josep 
were two tribes, Manasseh and Ephra- 
im: therefore they gave no part unto 
the Levites in the land, save cities to 

b Num, 26. 55; 33. 54; 34 13.—eChap. 13. 8, 
82, 33.—d Gen. 48.5; 1 Chron. 5, 1,2, —eNum. 
36. 2; chap. 21. 2. 








side, constituting the main area of the 
Holy Land. The directions of Moses 
(Num: xxvi, 53-56) were obeyed. in the 
allotment. Yet God so overruled the 
lots as to fulfil the predictions of the 
prophecies of the dying Jacob. Gen. 
xlix. HEleazar the priest—The term 
High Priest had not yet been invented. 
Bleazar was the third son of Aaron, 
and came into the high-priesthood by 
the death of his two sacrilegious broth- 
ers, Nadab and Abihu. See notes on 
Iixod. vi, 23; Lev. x, 1; Num. iii, 4; 
Num. xx, 28. He aided Moses in the 
census of the people, (Num. xxvi, 3,) 
assisted at the inauguration of Joshua, 
and now is the proper person to su- 
perintend the sacred lots by which the 
conquered lands were divided. The 
original document describing the divis- 
ion we might naturally suppose to be 
prepared under his superintendence 
and preserved in the archives of the 
tabernacle. In the form in which the 
records here stand in the sacred vol- 
ume they form a part of tho Jaw, and 
they were, we might suppose, pre- 
served with the sacred records in the 
ark of the covenant. The persons 
who were to divide western Palestine 
among the nine tribes and the half 
tribe of Manasseh were designated by 
Jehovah before the death of Moses, 
and their names are given in Num. 
xxxiv, 17-28. 

4. Joseph...two tribes—So mak- 
mg up the twelve tribes without reck 
oning the tribe of Levi, who were to 
have no allotment, but were to be 
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101 
dwell im, with their suburbs for their 
cattle and for their substance. 5 * As 
the Lorp commanded Moses, so the 
children of Israel did, and they divided 
the land. 

6 Then the children of Judah came 
unto Joshua in Gilgal: and Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh the ‘Kenezite said 
unto him, Thou knowest *the thing 
that the Lorp said unto Moses the man 
of God concerning me and thee "in Ka- 
desh-barnea. 7 Forty years old uas I 
when Moses the servant of the Lorp 
isent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy 
out the land; and I brought him word 


fNum. 32. 12; chap. 15, 17.—g Num. 14, 24, 
Buca 1, 36, 838.—A Num. 13. 26.—7 Num, 











scattered among the tribes as judicial 
and ecclesiastical advisers and judges 
among the people. } 


CaLeB’s INHERITANCE, 6-15. 


6. Children of Judah came— 
Caleb was of the tribe of Judah, and 
probably by his request the elders of 
his own tribe accompany him to Gilgal, 
lest they might suspect that he was 
using his office of commissioner to 
carve out a splendid portion for himself. 
They may have seconded his petition 
as having an important bearing on the 
question of their own portion, which 
would naturally contain the tract of 
Caleb, their tribesman, so that the 
granting of his request would virtually 
establish southern Canaan as their lot. 
Caleb was one of the two spies so 
famous for their faith in Jehovah, and 
for their courage and independence in 
making a very unpopular minority re- 
port, for which they narrowly escaped 
stoning at the hands of the infuriated 


people. Num. xiv, 6-10, They were .- 


spared in the ensuing plague which 
swept off the faithless ten, and were 
also excepted when Moses declared that 
none who were above twenty years old 
when they came out of Egypt should 
enter Canaan. Num. xiv, 29,30. Ken- 
ezite—That is, a son of Kenaz. He 
was a pure Hebrew, not an Hdomite. 
Kadesh-barnea—Chap. x, 41, note. 
47. Forty years old was I-- 
When, in the plains of Moab near the 
banks of the Jordan, Moses numbered 
Israel, not 4 man was left of those who 
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again as 7¢ was in mine heart. 8 Nev- 
ertheless ‘my brethren that went up 
with me made the heart of the people 
melt: but I wholly 'followed the Lorp 
my God. 9 And Moses sware on that 
day, saying, ™Surely the land "whereon 
thy feet have trodden shall be thine in- 
heritance, and thy children’s for ever, 
because thou hast wholly followed the 
Loxp my God. 10 And now, behold, 
the Lorp hath kept me alive, °as he 





said, these forty and five years, even 
since the Lorp spake this word unto 
Moses, while the children of Israel 1 wan- 
dered in the wilderness: and now, lo, 
Iam this day fourscore and five years 
old. 11 °As yet I am as strong this 
day as J was in the day that Moses sent 
me: as my strength was then, even so 
ds my strength now, for war, both ‘to 
go out, and to come in. 12 Now there. 
fore give me this mountain, whereof 








ANum. 13. 31, 32; Deut. 1. 28.2 Num. 14. 24; 
Deut. 1. 36.—m Num, 14. 23, 24; Deut. 1. 36; 
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had heard the law thundered from Si- 
nai, save these two veterans who now 
stand face to face, Caleb and Joshua. 
Num. xxvi, 63. The desert of the 
sojourn had been the nation’s tomb. 
Joshua had succeeded Moses as leader 
of the tribes; Caleb now comes for- 
ward to claim the patrimony that had 
been promised by Jehovah to him. 
In mine heart—Heart means here not 
the affections solely, but the under- 
standing. See note on Rom. x, 10. 
He made his report a perfect transcript 
of things as he saw them, uncoloured 
by cowardice, or faithlessness to Jeho- 
vah, or compliance with the people. 

8. My brethren— Words of tender- 
ness for his long-remembered comrades, 
Heart. ..melt—In modern sense this 
would indicate compassion; in the an- 
cient, fear. Wholly followed the 
Lord my God—This phrase wholly 
followed is emphatically repeated from 
Jehovah’s own words, (Num. xiv, 24; 
Deut. i, 36,) here reiterated at verse 9 
aud-at verse 14. This wholeness of 
his adherence to Jehovah is explained 
by his and Joshua’s loyal speech, given 
Num. xiv, 6-10. There no treachery 
. of their brethren the fellow-spies, no 
panic of their own, no fury of the peo- 
ple, could disturb the calmness of their 
witness for God. Then and there the 
sentence of death in the wilderness, 
passed upon the entire people, left them 
antouched, And of that eventful day 
these two Hebrew princes were now 
the sole living and speaking mementoes. 

9. Moses sware—The oath was 
God's own oath, (Num. xiv, 24; Deut. 
i, 13,) but declared and accepted by 
Moses. 

10. Kept me alive—Not only ex- 


cepted me from the immediate plague’ 
inflicted on the rebellious, and from the 
death-sentence that laid the nation as 
corpses in,the desert, but from all the 
decay of years, and the perils of this 
war of conquest. 

11. Strong this day—As strong to 
defend his heritage as he was forty-five 
years ago to win it. He had kept the 
ten commandments which his own 
ears had heard from Jehovah's voice 
so well, that they had been permanent 
youth in his blood and bones. Go 
out—To the battle. Come in—With 
the spoils. See Judgesi, 20. This was 
no senile boast of youthful strength, 
as the three sons of Anak found to 
their cost. Chap. xv, 14. The old hero 
never became, like his fellow Joshua, 
ruler of all Israel, but he had a son-in- 
law-nephew that did. } 

12. Give me this mountain— 
Hebron is the highest point of south- 
ern Palestine, (see chap. x, 3, note,) 
higher even than Jerusalem. “The spot 
on which Caleb had set his heart was 
the fertile valley of Hebron. Of all 
the country which the twelve spies, 
with Caleb and Joshua at their head, 
had traversed, this is the one sceno 
which remains fixed in the sacred nar- 
rative, as if because fixed in the mem- 
ory of those who made their report. 
There was one field in the whole land 
which they might fairly call their own, 
the field which contained the rocky 
cave of Machpelah, with the graves of 
their first ancestors. But it was not 
even this sacred enclosure which had 
most powerfully impressed the simple 
explorers of that childlike age. It was 
the winding valley whose terraces were 
covered with the rich verdure and the 
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the Lorp spake in that day; for thou 
heardest in that day how *the Ana- 
kim were there, and that the cities were 
great and fenced: ‘if so be the Lorp 
wild be with me, then ‘I shall be able 
40 drive them out, as the Lorp said. 
13 And Joshua “blessed him, ‘and 
ave unto Caleb the son of Jephunneh 
Iebron for an inheritance. 14 ” He- 


bron therefore became the inheritance 
of Caleb the son of Jephunneh the 
Kenezite unto this day, because that 
he *wholly followed the Lorp God 
of Israel. 15 And the name of He- 
bron before was Kirjath-arba; which 
Arba was a great man among the 
Anakim, And the land had rest 
from war. 





Num, 18. 28, 38.—s Psa. 18. 32, 34; 60. 12; 
Rom. 8, 31.—¢ Chap. 15. 14; Judges 10. 2. 
w Chap. 22, 6.—v Chap. 10. 37; 15, 13; Judges 





golden clusters of the Syrian vine, so 
rarely seen in Egypt, so beautiful a 
vesture of the bare hills of Palestine. 
In its rocky hills are still to be seen 
the ancient winepresses. Thence came 
the gigantic cluster, (Num. xiii, 24,) the 
only relic of the Promised Land which 
was laid at the feet of Moses.’””—Stan- 
ley. Anakim—The long-necked; called 
also sons of Anak; a race of giants in 
southern Canaan. See on Num. xi, 
28: 33; 

13. And Joshua blessed him— 
Bade him God speed in his warfare, 
and invoked the help of Jehovah to at- 
tend him. And gave unto Caleb— 
Joshua could not resist au appeal from 
his venerable associate spy, based on 
facts of which he himself had been 
cognizant. 

15. Before was Kirjath-arba— 
That is, City of Arba. ‘he original 
name, in Abraham’s day, was Hebron. 
Afterwards Arba,a giant, one of the Ana- 
kim, conquered the city and called it the 
City of Arba. See chap. x, 3, note. And 
the land had rest from war—This is 
only a repetition of chap. xi, 23, to pre- 
pare the way for the account of the 
peaceful allotment of the land. As 
Caleb’s portion was really “among the 
children of Judah,” the actual conquest 
of it is recorded under the head of Ju- 
dah’s lot. See chap. xv, 13-19. 


CHAPTHR XV. 
ORIGINAL Lot oF JUDAH, 1-63. 


[The tribe of Judah received the first 
allotment, and a very disproportionate 
share of the Land of Promise, for its 
territory embraced nearly the half of 
western Palestine. This original lot, 
however, was afterwards diminished by 








1. 20; see chap. 21. 11, 12; 1 Chron. 6. 55, 56.— 
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assigning a part of it to Simeon. Chap. 
xix, 1. The original borders, districts, 
and cities of Judah are detailed with 
great minuteness in this chapter, and 
to a much greater extent than those of 
any other tribe. Grove suggests that 
“this may be due either to the fact that 
the lists were reduced to their present 
form ata later period, when the mon- 
archy resided with Judah, and when 
more care would naturally be bestowed 
on them than on those of any other 
tribe; or to thé fact that the territory 
was more important, and more thickly 
covered with towns and villages, than 
any other part of Palestine.”—Smith’s 
Bib. Dict. Many and great were the 
prophetic blessings pronounced on 
Judah by his father. Gen. xlix, 8-12. 
He was to be the pride and glory of his 
brethren, the mighty conqueror, whose 
symbol was the lion, and whose pre- 
eminence was represented by the 
sceptre and the ruler’s staff, never 
to depart “until Shiloh come.” The 
same prophetic blessing also character- 
ized his section of the Promised Land. 
“The elevation of the hills and table- 
lands of Judah is the true climate of the 
vine, and at Hebron, according to the 
Jewish tradition, was its primeval seat 
He bound ‘his foal unto the vine, and 
his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he 
washed his garments in wine, and his 
clothes in the blood of grapes.’ Gen. 
xlix, 11.- A vineyard on a hill of olives, 
with the ‘fence,’ and the ‘stones gath- 
ered out,’ and the ‘tower in the midst 
of it,’ is the natural figure which, both 
in the propbetical and evangelical rec- 
ords, represents the kingdom of Judah, 
Isa. v,1; Matt. xxi, 33. The vine was 
the emblem of the nation on the coins 
of the Maccabees, and in the colussal 
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[HIS then was the lot of’ the tribe of 

the children of Judah by their fam- 
ilies; *even to the border of Edom the 
*wilderness of Zin southward was the 
uttermost part of the south coast. 2 And 
their ae border was from the shore 
of the salt sea, from the ! bay that look- 
eth southward: 3 And it went out to 
the south side *to 2Maaleh-acrabbim 
and passed along to Zin, and ascende 
up on the south side unto Kadesh- 
barnea, and passed along to Hezron, 
amd went up to Adar, and fetched a 
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compass to Karkaa: 4 From thence it 
passed ‘toward Azmon, and went out 
unto the river of Egypt; and the goings 
out of that coust were at the sea: this 
shall be your south coast. 5 And the 
east border was the salt sea, even unto 
the end of Jordan. And their border in 
the north quarter was from the bay of 
the sea at the uttermost part of Jordan 

6 And the border went up to ©Beth- 
hoglah, and passed along by the north 
of Beth-arabah ; and the border went up 
‘to the stone of Bohan the son of Reu- 
ben: 7 And the border went up toward 





2 Num, 34, 3.—} Num. 33. 36.—1 Heb. tongue, 
c Num, 34, 4, 





cluster of golden grapes which over- 
hung the porch of the second temple.” 
—Stanley. 

1. Even to the border of Edom 
—The latter part of this verse should 
be rendered, to the border of Edom the 
wilderness of Zin southward Srom the ea- 
tremity of Teman., Teman was a dis- 
trict in the land of Edom, and lay, per- 
haps, not far southeast of the Dead Sea. 
Its position, however, is unknown. 
The sense of the whole verse is: 
Judali’s lot extended into the extreme 
south, bordering on Edom and the des- 
ert of Zin. The Edomites occupied 
the mountainous region directly south 
of the Dead Sea, and the wilderness of 
Ziu was the desert tract extendin 
westward from this, in which lay Ka- 
desh. See on Num. xx, Ls (XAG SC: 

2. Their south border seems to 
have fetched a curve or semicircle from 
the south end of the Dead Sea, sweeping 
far round by the wilderness of Zin, and 
thence northwesterly to the Mediterra- 
nean. Salt sea—Now commonly called 
the Dead Sea, and supposed to cover 
the ancient vale of Siddim and the de- 
stroyed cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
See on Gen. xiv, 3; xix, 25. The 
bay that looketh southward—Lit- 
erally, the tongue that turneth southward, 
The southernmost portion of the Dead 
Sea somewhat resembles a tongue in 
shape. Compare isa. x1, 15.) 

3. It went out to the south side—— 
Or, on the south side. That is, it started 
out on its southward course. Mfaal- 
eh-acrabbim—The word means ascent 
of scorpions, and was probably the 
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name of a pass in the bald mountain 
(Halak) eight miles south of the Dead 
Sea, described in note, chap. xi, 17. It 
doubtless derived its name from its 
scorpions, which abound in all this re- 
gion. Passed along to Zin—That is 
went along till it joined the edge of the 
wilderness of Zin, which stretches off 
to the west and southwest of Mount 
Hor. Kadesh-barnea—The modern 
Ain Gadis. See chap. x, 41, note. 
Hezron, Adar, and Karkaa are now 
unknown. Compare Num. xxxiy, 1-5, 

4, Azmonisalsounknown. River 
of Egypt—Wady-el-Arish. See note 
chap. xii, 3. At the sea—The Med- 
iterranean Sea. 

5. East border was the salt sea 
—Which formed a boundary line for 
nearly fifty miles. End of Jordan— 
That is, the. mouth of the Jordan; 
called also in this same verse the utter- 
most part of Jordan. Bay of the sea 
—The northern tongue or extremity 
of the Dead Sea, at the point where it 
receives the waters of the Jordan. 

6. Beth-hogla—The modem Ain 
Hadjla, a fine spring of beautiful sweet 
water at the north of the Dead Sea, 
about two miles west of the Jordan. 
Beth-arabah-— House of solitude: inthe 
desert of Judah, and apparently not 
far from Beth-hogla. It is mentioned 
again in verse 61 and chap. xviii, 22, 
and in chap. xviii, 18 is called simply 
Arabah; first allotted to Judah, then 
relinquished to Benjamin. Stone of 
Bohan—This cannot be located. It 
was a memorial of a Reubenite warrio. 
slain in the conquest of the land. 
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Debir from £the valley of Achor, and so 
northward, looking toward Gilgal, that 
is before the going up to Adummim, 
which ¢s on the south side of the river: 
and the border passed toward the waters 
of Enshemesh, and the goings out there- 
of were at "Enrogel: 8 And the border 
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went up 'by the valley of the son of 


Hinnom unto the south side of the* Jeb- - 


usite; the same zs Jerusalem: and the 
border went up to the top of the moun- 
tain that lieth syelos the valley of Hin- 
nom westward, which zs at the end! of 
the valley of the giants northward: 











g Chap. 7. 26.—/A2 Sam. 17. 17; 1 Kings 1. 9. 

“Chap. 18. 16; 2 Kings 23. 10; Jer. 19. 2, 6. 

7. Achor—See chap. vii, 24, note. 
This Debir is not the same with that 
named in x, 38, but another, evidently 
not far from the Valley of Achor. Its 
site isunknown. Gilgal—See on chap. 
v, 9. Itiscalled Gelilotk, chap. xviii, 17. 
[Adummim—Literally, the ascent of the 
red ones, and so called because of the 
frequent effusion of blood there by 
robbers, (compare Luke x, 30, note,) or 
else from some early tribe of red men 
(possibly Edomites) who dwelt there. 
Keil thinks the name originated in the 
red colour of the rocks; but Stanley 
says there are no red rocks here, but 
the whole pass is white limestone. 
Adummim was probably at or near the 
modern ed-Dem, marked on Menke’'s 
map about half way between Jerusa- 
lem and Jericho. This is on the south 
side of Wady Kelt, which is doubtless 
the river here referred to.| Ein-she- 
mesh—The fountain of the sun, usually 
identified with the Well of the Apostles, 
below Bethany on the road to Jericho; 
but Dr. Robinson says, “ [t may very 
possibly have been the fountain near 
St. Saba.’ HEn-rogel—The /fountain 
of the fuller. The Arabic version of 
this verse calls it the Well of Job, which 
is its modern name. [An old tradition 
and common opinion has identified it 
with the deep well situated just below 
the junction of the Valley of Hinnom 
with that part of the Valley of Jehosh- 
apbat. It is also called the Well of Ne- 
hemiah. But Dr. Bonar identifies it 
with the Fountain of the Virgin, and 
more recently M. Ganneau maintains 
the same opinion, having discovered a 
rock Zehwele near this fountain, which 
he identifies with the Stone of Zohe- 
leth mentioned 1 Kings i, 9. 

8. Walley of the son of Hin- 
nom—A long-standing and almost 
unanimous opinion of all explorers of 
the Holy Land identifies this valley 





& Chap. 18. 28; Judges 1. 21; 19.10. 
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with the deep and narrow ravine that 
bounds Jerusalem on the west and 
south. But Capt. Warren, of the Pal- 
estine Hxploration Company, is con- 
vineed that the Hinnom is identical with 
the Kedron Valley, which is on the east 
of Jerusalem. In Jer. xix, 2, the valley 
is said to be “‘by the entry of the east 
gate,” but there the Hebrew is the 
Charsuth, or Potter’s Gate, and the 
precise meaning is by no means clear. 
But Robinson (Bib. Res., vol. i, p. 
269) says that several Arabic writers 
of the twelfth century call the Kedron 
valley Jehennam. According to Capt. 
Warren the border of Judah and Ben- 
jamin ran over the southern slope of 
the mount of Olives, ‘across from the 
rock Zoheleth in Siloam to the Virgin’s 
Fount, thence up the Kedron until 
nearly opposite the south-southeast 
angle of the noble sanctuary, where it 
crossed over the hill of Moriah at the 
southern side of the temple, thence up 
the Tyropoean Valley to the Jaffiu Gate, 
and so on to Lifta.” But this needs con- 
firmation, and ill agrees with what fol- 
lows. South side of the Jebusite— 
That is, the boundary line ran south of 
Jerusalem, the city of ‘the Jebusite. 
The Jebusite citadel. which was taken 
by David and called the stronghold of 
Zion, (2 Sam. v, 7,) is commonly sup- 
posed to have been on the modern 
Zion; but Capt. Warren’s topography 
places the boundary on the north side 
of the modern Zion. The mountain 
that lieth before the valley of Hin- 
nom westward—This most naturally 
indicates the eminence west of Jerusa- 
lem which forms the western side or 
wall of the upper part of what is now 
commonly called the Valley of Hinnom. 
The brow of this hill, according to 
Robinson, isa rocky ridge. Which is 
at the end of the valley of the 
giants northward—This is obscure. 
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9 And the border was drawn from the 
top of the hill unto ™the fountain of’ the 
water of Nephtoah, and went out to the 
cities of mount Ephron; and the border 
was drawn "to Baalah, which és °Kirjath- 
jearim: 10 And the border compassed 
rom Baalah westward unto mount Seir, 
and passed along unto the side of mount 
Jearim, which zs Chesalon, on the north 





side, and went down to Beth-shemesh 
and passed on to ’Timnah: 11 And 
the border went out unto the side of 
4Ekron northward: and the border was 
drawn to Shicron, and passed along to 
mount Baalah, and went out unto Jab- 
neel; and the goings out of the border 
were at the sea. 12 And the west bor- 
der was *to the great sea, and the coast 
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What is at the end of the valley? and 
is this point north of the valley, or the 
valley north of the point in question? 
We take the meaning to be, that the 
-mouutain (just mentioned) is at the 
northern end of the Valley of the 
Giants. The valley of the giants, 
or of RKephaim, is usually identified 
with the upland plain to the southwest 
of Jerusalem. “This plain,” says 
Robinson, “is broad, and descends 
gradually towards the southwest until 
it contracts in that direction into a 
deeper and narrower valley, called low- 
er down Wady el-Werd, which unites 
further on with Wady Ahmed, and 
finds its way to the western plain.” 
So it is sufficiently enclosed with hills 
to be called a walley, (emek,) and no 
other valley or plain so well answers 
the Scripture notices as this. Here the 
Philistines encamped when they came 
to war with David. 2 Sam. v, 18.] 

9. Nephtoah is identified by Dr. 


Barclay with Ain Lifta, a spring three 


miles northwest of Jerusalem, near a 
village of the same name. Mount 
Ephron is probably the range of hills 
on the west side of the Wady Beit 
‘ Hanina, the traditional Valley of the 
Terebinth. Baalah, or Kirjath-jearim, 
is identified by Dr. Robinson with the 
modern Kuryet-el-Enab. See chap. 
ix, 17, note. 

10. Compassed — That is, encom- 
passed; described a curve. Mount Seir 
must not be confounded with that of 
Idumea. It is a range running south- 
west from Kirjath-jearim, between the 
Wady Aly and the Wady Ghurab. The 
name still continues in the place called 
Sairah. Chesalon is the modern Kesla, 
seen by Dr. Robinson on a high point 


of the lofty ridge south of the Wady |: 


Ghurab. [He also recognized Beth- 





shemesh in the modern Ain-shems, just 
south of the great Wady Surar. The 
ruins, which consist of many founda- 
tions and remains of ancient walls of 
hewn stone, are “ upon and around the 
plateau ofa low swell or mound between 
the Surar on the north and a smaller 
wady on the south.” To this place 
the Ark was brought after its capture 
by the Philistines. 1 Sam. vi, 9.] Tim- 
nah, from which Samson fetched his 
wife, is the modern Tibneh, about two 
miles west of Beth-shemesh. This 
Timnah must be distinguished from 
another place of the same name on the 
mountains, mentioned at verse 57. 

[11]. Unto the side of Ekron 
northward—That is, on the north 
side of Ekron. This was the most 
northerly of the five great Philistine 
cities. Compare chap. xiii. 3. It was 
the last place to which the captured 
Ark was taken, (1 Sam. v, 10,) and 
thence it was transported on the new 
cart to Beth-shemesh. Its site is 
found in the modern Akir, in a north- 
westerly direction from Beth-shemesh, 
and about half way between the latter 
city and the sea. The site of Shicron 
is unknown. Mount Baalah is also 
uncertain, but probably was the name 
of a range of hills seen from Ekron on 
the east of Wady Rubin. Jabneel jg 
doubtless the same as Jabneh, which 
Uzziah took from the Philistines. 
2 Chron. xxvi, 6. The name and site 
are still found in Yebna, a village sit- 
uated on an eminence in the midst of 
a rich plain, two miles from the sea 
and three from Ekron. The goings 
out...at the sea—That is, the north- 
ern boundary terminated at the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

12. To the great sea and the coast 
—That is, the coast of the Mediterra- 
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thereof: this zs the coast of the children 
of Judah round about according to their 
families. 13 *And unto Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh he gave a part among the 
children of Judah, according to the com- 
mandment of the Lorp to Joshua, even 
*sthe city of Arba the father of Anak, 
which city 7s Hebron. 14 And Caleb 
drove thence “the three sons of Anak, 
"Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Talmai, the 

8 Ch, 14. 18.—t Ch, 14, 15.—3 Or, Kinjath-arba, 
—u Judg. 1, 10,20,—v Num. 13, 22,— Ch. 10.385 
aean from Jebneel southward formed 
Judah’s western boundary. 

The writer, having now given the 
boundaries of Judah, is about to give 
a list of the cities within these bounds. 
But before proceeding to do so he en- 
ters a brief account of Caleb’s conquest 
of his portion, which Joshua had al- 
lotted him. See chap. xiv, 6-15. As 
Caleb's’ possession included the most 
important city and central seat of the 
whole tribe of Judah, it is natural that 
the fact of its conquest should be re- 
corded here. 

As verses 13-19 are nearly identical 
with Judges i, 10-20, some have sup- 
posed that this passage in Joshua was 
copied from that in Judges; and others, 
on the contrary, maintain that the pas- 
sage in Judges was taken from this. 
Keil, however, urges that both pas- 
sages were drawn from one common 
source, a document older than either 
the Book of Joshua or that of Judges. ] 

13. Hebron—See at chap. xiv, 12. 

14. The three sons of Anak— 
Joshua had cut off the Anakim from 
the mountains and destroyed their cit- 
ies, (chap. xi, 21,) but after his army 
retired northward these three old chief- 
tains had rallied their scattered adher- 
ents and repossessed their cities. 

15. Debir—See on chap. x, 38. 

4 We have now, in 16-19, a glimpse 
of romance in Hebrew history. It was 
memorable tradition connected with 
the capture of Debir, and with the his- 
tory of one of the princely families of 
the period. 

16. Caleb said—The veteran leader 
finding Debir, perhaps after his previ- 
ous conquests, a more difficult fortress, 
arouses his warriors with the promise 
of a prize. Smiteth Kirjath-sepher— 
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children of Anak. 15 And “he went 
up thence to the inhabitants of Debir: 
and the name of Debir before was Kir- 
jath-sepher. 16 * And Caleb said, He 
that smiteth Kirjath-sepher, and taketh 
it, to him will I give Achsah my daugh- 
ter to wife. 1'7 And ¥ Othniel the *son 
of Kenaz, the brother of Caleb, took it: 
and he gave him Achsah his daughter 
to wife. 18 And *it came to pass, as 





Judg. 1.11; # Judg. 1.12.—y Judg.1. 13; 3. 9.—- 
2 Num. 82. 12; chap. 14. 6.——a Judg. 1. 14. 





The old name of the city, as quoting the 
warrior’s own words. My daughter 
to wife—Said in the spirit of the Orien- 
talas well as the Roman rule, by which 
the parent was absolute lord of his 
children, and of the Oriental custom 
of marrying parties without regard to 
previous affection or even acquaint- 
ance. Saul thus promised his daugh- 
ter to the slayer of Goliath. 1 Sam. 
xvii, 25. 

1%. Othniel the son of Kenaz, 
the brother of Caleb—The Septua- 
gint, by mistake, here makes Othniel 
to be the brother of Caleb, thus making 
him marry his own brother’s daughter, 
his niece; a marriage if not unlawful, 
yet questionable. But the Septuagint 
corrects itself at Judges i, 13, where 
all versions agree that Kenaz was 
Caleb’s brother, and Othniel Kenaz’s 
son. Othniel therefore married his own 
cousin. Gave him Achsah—In be- 
ing offered as a prize to the warriors 
it is probable that, in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, Achsah found 
a gratification to her feminine pride. 
The onset of battle was to be made all 
the more bravely for her beauty, rank, 
and dower.' Of course, all the proba- 
bilities of winning lay within the circle 
of a few well-known heroes, and she 
would have the assurance of marrying 
the bravest man of Caleh’s princedom. 
And her best ambition was gratified, 
since Providence and Otliniel’s bravery 
gave her the man of her probable 
choice—certainly the man who raised 
her from the rank of daughter of the 
sheikh to that of wife of the ruler of 
all the united tribes. Judges iii, 9. 

18. Andit came to pass—We have 
now full proof that Caleb acted from 
affection to his daughter and with her 
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she came unto him, that she moved him 
to ask of her father a field: and »she 
lighted off her ass; and Caleb said unto 
her, What wouldest thou? 19 Who 
answered, Give me a° blessing; for thou 
hast given me a south land; give me 
also springs of water. And he gave 
her the upper springs, and the nether 
springs. 20 This ds the inheritance of 
the tribe of the children of Judah ac- 
cording to their families. 21 And the 
uttermost cities of the tribe of the chil- 
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dren of Judah toward the coast of Edom 
southward were Kabzeel, and Eder, and 
Jagur, 22 And Kinah, and Dimonah, 
and Adadah, 23 And Kedesh, and Ha- 
zor, and Ithnan, 24 ae and Telem, 
and Bealoth, 25 And azor, Hadattah, 
and Kerioth, and Hezron, which 4s 
Hazor, 26 Amam, and Shema, and 
Moladah, 27 And Hazar-gaddah, and 
Heshmon, and _ Beth-palet, 28 And 
Hazar-shual, and Beer-sheba, and Biz- 
jothjah, 29 Baalah, and Iim, and 





b See Gen. 24. 64; 1 Sam. 25. 23. 


¢ Gen, 33. 11; Deut. 33. 7; 1 Sam. 25. 27. 





confiding love. As she came—In 
bridal procession, all riding upon asses, 
from her father’s house to the house 
of her bridegroom, by whom she is 
escorted to his and her future home. 
See note on Matt. xxv, 1-6. She 
moved him—Her bridegroom, by the 
side of whom, probably, she rode in 
procession. She believes the request 
of Othniel would be with Caleb even 
more powerful than her own; but he, 
perhaps silently, declines, To ask...a 
field—‘ Underneath the hill on which 
Debir stood is a deep valley, rich with 
verdure from a copious rivulet, which, 
rising at the crest of the glen, falls, 
with a continuity unusual in the Jude- 
an hills, down to its lowest depth. 
On the possession of these upper and 
Jower ‘bubblings,’ so contiguous to her 
lover's prize, Achsah had set her heart.” 


—Stanley. Lighted off— At her 
bridegroom’s door, where she and 
her father meet each other. What 


wouldest thou—The heart of her 
father at this melting moment is open 
to any request, and she seizes the 
golden chance. 

19. A blessing—A special favour, a 
gift. Springs of water—As her por- 
tion was a field having a southern 
exposure to blazing suns and sultry 
winds, she argues the eminent propri- 
ety of supplementing the gift by add- 
ing a well-watered adjoining tract. 
He gave her the upper springs and 
the nether, a tract of hill and dale 
abounding in water. 

The cities of Judah are grouped in 
four divisions corresponding to the 
physical geography of Judah’s lot: the 
Nzges, or south country, yerses 21-32 ; 
the SHEPHELAH, or valley, 33-47; the 





Mountain, 48-60; and the Witpmr- 
NESS, 61, 62. The cities of the Sheph- 
elah and the Mountain are enumerated 
by groups. These cities are nearly all . 
unknown. For an elaborate attempt 
to identify them, see Wilton’s Negeb, 
Part III, page 70. In the following 
notes nothing is said on the names of' 
those places of which no modern trace 
has been certainly discovered. 

26. Moladah, afterwards given to 
Simeon, is the modern ed Milk, about 
twenty miles south of Hebron. [This 
place was identified by Dr. Robin- 
son. It has two wells about forty 
feet deep, and the ruins of a for- 
mer city cover a space around of 
nearly half a mile square. It was in- 
habited again after the exile. Neh. xi, 
26. The sides of the wells are, accord- 
ing to Tristram, “ of hard marble, pol- 
ished and deeply fluted all round by 
the ropes of the water drawers, per- 
haps for four thousand years. Hight 
ancient water-troughs stand irregularly 
around, some oblong, many cup-shaped, 
and others apparently the scooped 
pedestals of ancient columns, which 
have once supported a portico over the 
well.’”] 

‘28. Beer-sheba—This spot, so much 
associated witl patriarchal history, has 
been identified with the modern Bir-es- 
Seba, some thirty miles southwest of 
Hebron. Itafterwards became famous 
as the southern limit of the Holy Land, 
in the formula ‘From Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” For the origin of the name and 
history see at Gen. xxi, 31; xxvi, 33. 
Two deep wells are still found there, 
and a number of smaller ones. The 
largest well is twelve and a half feet 
in diameter, and about fifty in depth. 
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Azem, 30 And Eltolad, and Chesil 
and Hormah, 31 And ‘Ziklag, an 

Madmannah, and Sansannah, 32 And 
Lebaoth, and Shilhim, and Ain, and 
Rimmon: all the cities are twenty and 
nine, with their villages. 33 And inthe 
valley, ¢ Eshtaol, and Zoreah, and Ash- 
nah, 34 And Zanoah, and En-gannim 
Tappuah, and Enam,’° 35 Jarmuth, an 

Adullam, Socoh, and Azekah, 36 And 
Sharaim, and Adithaim, and Gederah, 


21 Sam. 27. 6.—eNum. 13, 23: 


30. Hormah—tThis is doubtless the 

same city, whose king Joshua smote, 
and whose original name was Zephath. 
It is located by Robinson and others 
at the pass es-Sufah, far to the south 
of Hebron; but Palmer, more correctly, 
identified it with Sebaita some twenty- 
five iniles southwest of Beer-sheba. 
See note on Judges i, 17. 
. 32. All the cities are twenty and 
nine—This does not agree with the 
names detailed in the text, which are 
thirty-six at least. To remove this dis- 
crepancy the Rabbins assume that the 
cities given to Simeon are not counted. 
But there were twelve or fifteen given 
to that tribe. Others suggest that 
several of these places were mere ham- 
lets, and were not counted; or that 
compound names have been separated, 
or epithets prefixed been made into 
names; still others, that one place may 
have had several names, or that there 
is an error in the numerical letters for 
twenty-nine. The Syriac reads thirty- 
six, an evident change in that version 
to meet the difficulty. Itis more prob- 
able that several names were added by 
a later hand after the country was 
more thickly peopled. possibly to grat- 
ify local pride, and the number tweuty- 
ulne was not changed. 

33. In the valley—Heb., Shephelah, 
the lowland. See on chap. x, 40. 
Tunese cities are enumerated in four 
groups A portion of these in the 








north was afterwards conceded to Dan., 


Eshtaol and Zoreah afterwards be- 
came famous in the tribe of Dan as 
the scene of Samson’s_ childhood 
and first daring exploits, (Judges xiii, 
25,) and also the place of his burial. 
Judges xvi, 31. The exact site of 
Eshtao: is unknowa; but Zoreah, or 








8and Gederothaim; fourteen cities with 
their villages: 37 Zenan, and Hada- 
shah, and Migdal-gad, 38 And Dilean, 
and eve ‘and Joktheel, 39 La- 
chish, and Bozkath, and Eglon, 40 And 
Cabbon,gand Lahmam, and Kithlish, 
41 And Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Na- 
amah, and Makkedah; sixteen cities 
with their villages: 42 Libnah, and 
Ether, and Ashan, 43 And Jiphtah, 
and Ashnah, and Nezib, 44 And Kei- 


38 Or, or.—f 2 Kings 14, 7. 








Zorah, still exists in the modern Surah, 
just below the summit of a sharp- 
pointed hill on the north side of the 
Wady Ghurab. The prospect from the 
top of this hill is extensive and fine. 

34. Zanoah is very probably the mod- 
ern Zanuah, a little to the east of Zorah. 

[35. Jarmuth was one of the five 
cities whose kings joined in a league 
against the Gibeonites, and were de- 
feated in the great battle of Beth-horon. 
Chap. x, 3. It has been identified 
with the modern village Yarmuk, about 
eight miles northeast of Eleutheropo- 
lis. It is situated on the crest of a 
rugged hill, and well named Jarmuth, 
which means the lofty. Socoh became 
afterwards distinguished from being 
associated with the combat between 
David and Goliath. 1 Sam. xvii, 1. It 
was identified by Robinson with the 
ruins of Shuweikeh, a few miles south 
of Jarmuth and on the opposite side 
of the Wady-es-Sumpt.] 

36. Fourteen cities — Fifteen are 
enumerated, which discrepancy may 
be explained as that in verse 32, or by 
supposing, as is very probable, that 
the last named city, Gederothaim, is 
an ancient gloss introduced by some 
confusion of Gederah with the Gede- 
roth of verse 41. 

37-41. This second group of the cities 
in the Shephelah, sixteen in number, 
are now nearly all unknown. On 
Lachish and Eglon, see chap. x, 3. 

42. The third group lay southeast of 
the second. On Libnah, see chap. 
x, 29. 

[43. Nezib has been identified by 
Drs. Robinson and Porter with the 
ruins of Beit Nusib, about seven miles 
east of Eleutheropolis, on the way to 
Hebron. “It is neither in the moun- 
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lah, and Achzib, and Mareshah; nine cit- 
ies with their villages: 45 Ekron, with 
her towns and her villages: 46 From 
Ekron even unto the sea, all that day 
‘near Ashdod, with their villages: 
47 Ashdod with her townseand her 
willages; Gaza with her towns and her 
villages, unto ®the river of Egypt, and 
*the great sea, and the border thereof. 
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48 And in the mountains, Shamir, and 
Jattir, and Socoh, 49 And Dannah, 
and Kirjath-sannah, which 7s Debir, 
50 And Anab, and Eshtemoh, an 

Anim, 51 ‘And Goshen, and Holon, 
and Giloh; eleven cities with tkeir vil- 
lages: 52 Arab, and Dumah, and Eshe- 
an, 53 And * Janum, and sme Sb: 
and Aphekah, 54 And Humtah, and 








4 Heb. by the place of —g Verse 4. —h Num, 





34. 6.—7 Chap. 10. 41; 11. 16.——5 Or, Janzes. 





tains nor in the .plain, but in the low 
hilly country which connects the two. 
The ruins are of considerable extent. 
The most important are a massive 
tower sixty feet square, the masonry 
of which appears to be of the Jewish 
type. Near it are the foundations of 
another great fabric, and the site is 
strewn with broken columns and large 
building stones.”’—Porter.] 

44, Keilah was a walled town not 
far from Nezib. Its inhabitants were 
delivered from the oppression of the 
Philistines by David and his men, who 
afterwards for a time settled in the 
town. 1 Sam. xxiii, 1-13. “Eight 
Roman miles from the ancient Eleu- 
theropolis, on the way to Hebron, is a 
large ruined tower or castle called 
Kela. It stands on a projecting cliff 
on the right bank of Wady-el-Feranj. 
There can be little doubt that this is 
the long lost Keilah.”—Porter. [Ach- 
zib is probably identical with Chezib, 
(Gen. xxxviii, 5,) now Kusaba, fifteen 
miles southwest of Beit-jibrin. Mlare- 
shah is supposed by Robinson and 
Tobler to be the ruins called Marash, 
one mile and a half south of Beit-jibrin, 
on a gently-swelling hill leading down 
from the mountains to the great west- 
ern plain. The ruins are not exten- 
sive, but Robinson thinks they were 
used in building the neighbouring Eleu- 
theropolis. ] 

45. The fourth group lay on the 
Philistine coast, and were then in the 
possession of the Philistines. Bkron 
—See chap. xiii, note. 

47. Ashdod and Gaza— See on 
chaps. xi, 22; x, 41. ‘hese cities of 
the Philistines are thus aggregated, 
because they were not conquered. 

48. Mountains—The highlands of 
Judah were bounded by the lowlands 
on the west, the wilderness adjacent to 











the Dead Sea on the east, the Negeb 
on the south, and a line touching Jeru- 
salem on the north. At Hebron the 
land is three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Many fruitful valleys, 
whose lower declivities are clothed 
with verdure, wind into the mountain 
from the lowlands between rugged 
chalk cliffs. The cities of this district 
are enumerated in five groups, or, if. 
we accept the text of the Septuagint 
between verses 59 and 60, we have 
six groups. Jattir Robinson identi- 
fies with the ruins of Attir, ten miles 
south of Hebron. Socoh must be 
distinguished from Socoh on the plain. 
See on verse 35. Robinson recognized 
it in Shuweikeh, (the diminutive of 
Shaukeh,) a little northwest of Jattir. 

49. Kirjath-sannah—The English 
reader will be assisted in his under- 
standing of many of these names if he 
remembers that Kirjath means city. 
The word following completes the 
sense, as Kirjath-sannah, city of litera- 
ture. Debir—See on chap. x, 38. 

50. Anab is still existing north- 
west of Socoh, without change of name. 
Eshtemoh is probably the modern’ 
Semua, ‘a considerable village, with 
remains of a wall, built of stones more 
than ten feet in length.”—Robinson. 

51. Giloh, perhaps identical with 
the modern Rafat, a little south of 
Eshtemoh, was the birth-place of 
Ahithophel, and the scene 01 nis sui- 
cide. 2 Sam. xv, 12; xvii, 23. 

52. This next group of cities was 
north of the last named, in the vicin- 
ity of Hebron. Dumah—Robinuson 
passed the ruins of Ed-Daumeh six 
miles southwest of Hebron, which are 
probably the remains of this place. 

53. Beth-tappuah, five miles west 
of Hebron, is now called Teffuh. It is 
well peopled, and stands in the midst 
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“Kirjath-arba which zs Hebron, and 
Zior; nine cities with their villages : 
55 Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, and Jut- 
tah, 56 And Jezreel, and Jokdeam, and 


Zanoah, 57 Cain, Gibeah, and Timnah; 
ten cities with their villages: 58 Hal- 
hul, Beth-zur, and Gedor, 59 And 
Maarath, and Bethanoth, and Eltekon ; 





& Chap. 14. 15; 


of olive groves and vineyards, with 
marks of thrift. Portions of an old 
wall and fortress are visible among 
the houses. Aphekah is probably the 
same as Aphek. See on chap. xii, 18. 

54. Hebron—See chap. x, 3, note. 

55. The third cluster of mountain 
cities lies east of the other two, toward 
the desert. Miaon, modern Main, nine 
miles south-southeast of Hebron, is 
conspicuously situated on a conical 
hill. The summit is crowned with 
ruins, foundations of hewn stone, a 
Square enclosure, and several cisterns. 
The view is fine. Many towns of 
Judah. are in sight. Carmel, now 
ealled Kurmul, is a few miles north- 
west of Maon. Robinson says that 
here he found more extensive ruins 
than he had yet anywhere seen, un- 
less perhaps at Beth-el. The city was 
built in a semicircular amphitheatre 
shut in by rocks, in which there is 
an artificial reservoir one hundred and 
seventeen by seventy-four feet. The 
ruins consist chiefly or foundations and 
broken walls, scattered in every direc- 
tion, and thrown together in mournful 
confusion and desolation. ' Ziph, mod- 
ern Zif, five miles southeast of Hebron, 
is in ruins. -Twice did its treacher- 
ous people attempt to betray David, 
the youthful outlaw, into the hands of 
his persecutor, Saul. 1 Sam. xxiii, 19; 
xxvi, 1. Juttah is in the vicinity of 
Ziph, at the southwest, and is now 
called Yutta. Robinson describes it as 
having the appearance of a large Mo- 
hammedan town, on a low eminence, 
with trees around. He agrees with 
Reland that this is the city Juda, (Luke 
i, 39,) the residence of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, and the birthplace of John 
the Baptist. The pronunciation is soft- 
ened in the New Testament. 

56. Jezreel cannot be located. It 
was the conntry.of Ahinoam. 1 Sam. 
xxv, 43. It must not be confounded 
with the city in the plain of Nsdraelon. 

47, Gibeah, meaning hill, is identi- 

















verse 13, 


tied by Robinson with Jebah, a village 
upon a detached hill in Wady-el-Mu- 
surr, ten miles southwest of Jerusalom. 
Timnah is a different place from that 
near to Adullam, (verses 10 and 35,) 
though somé have confounded them. 

58. Halhul still retains its name, 
and is found four miles north of He- 
bron. Here is a ruined mosque, the 
reputed sepulchre of the prophet Jonah, 
“looking,” says Robinson, ‘much like 
the church of a New England village.” 
Beth-zur, house of the ruck, is five 
miles north of Hebron, and is still 
called Beit-zur, the exact Arabic of 
the Hebrew name. ‘“Jts_ princival 
ruin is the tower, of which only one 
side is nowstanding. There are hewn 
stones and fragments of columns scat- 
tered about, and many foundations of 
buildings.” —Robinson. The tradition 
that Philip baptized the Hunuch here is 
improbable, since it is not on the route 
from Jerusalem to Gaza. Gedor is 
identified by Robinson with the mod- 
ern ruins called Jedur, about eight 
miles north of Hebron. 

[59. Bethanoth is found in the 
ruined village Beit-ainun, about three 
miles northeast of Hebron. ‘The 
principal ruin isa building eighty-three 
feet long and seventy-two broad. The 
remains of the town lie on a gentle 
slope north of this edifice. The foun- 
dations remain, and the streets and 
forms of the dwellings can still be 
traced.” —Robinson. | 

Between the 59th and 60th verses 
the LXX in the Codex Alexandrinus 
and Vaticanus insert another group of 
eleven cities, namely, Zekoah, Ephratha 
or Bethlehem, Phagor, Aitan, Khulan, 
Tatam, Thobes, Karem, Galem, Thether, 
and Munocho. Whether these cities 
have been added by the LXX without 
authority, or were really found in the 
earliest MSS. of this book, is a ques- 
tion which is not easy to determine. 
Hengstenberg maintains the former 
opinion and Keil the latter. Some 
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six cities with their villages: 60! Kir- 
jath-baal which ¢s Kirjath-jearim, and 

abbah; two cities with their villages. 
61 In the wilderness, Beth-arabah, Mid- 
din, and Secacah, 62 And Nibshan, 
and the city of salt, and En-gedi; six 


cities with their villages. 63 As for 
the Jebusites the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, ™the children of Judah could not 
drive them out: " but the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Judah at Jerusalem 
unto this day. 





ZChap. 18. 14.—m See Judges 1. 





find a motive for the erasure of the 
whole group from the Hebrew text in 
the desire of the Jews to deny that 
Jesus sprang from the tribe of Judah. 

60. On Kirjath-baal see note on 
chap. ix, 17. 

61.. The wilderness—The wild and 
rugged territory along the west side 
of the Dead Sea. Only six cities are 
mentioned as belonging to this entire 
district. p 

62. En-gediis the modern Ain Jidy, 
on the western shore of the Dead Sea. 
Here is a rich plain, half a mile square, 
where are found foundations and heaps 
of stone. Its vineyards were cele- 
brated by Solomon, its balsam by Jo- 
sephus, its palms by Pliny. 

[63. The Jebusites— The hardy 
and warlike mountaineers who inhab- 
ited Jerusalem. They occupied the 
strongest natural fortress in the coun- 
try, and it was not until the time of 
David that they were dispossessed of 
this their ancient seat. 2 Sam. y, 6-10. 
Judah could not drive them out— 
Their inability arose from a decay 
ot heroism and perseverance. ‘They 
failed to meet the condition on which 
all their successes depended. “Be 
strong and of good courage.’ It 
seems that the united army under 
Joshua made no direct attempt on Je- 
rusalem after king Adoni-zedek was 
slain at Makkedah. And when Josh- 
ua, by reason of age, ceased to go to 
war, and the several tribes were left, 
like Caleb, to subdue and possess their 
own allotted territory, Judah's courage 
and faith failed, and the Jebusites con- 
tinued to dwell among them. They 
succeeded, however, at one time in 
capturing and burning the lower city, 
(Judges i, 8, note,) but the old moun- 
taineers held the high citadel. Benja- 
min also tried, but ineffectually, to 
drive them out: Judges i, 21. Unto 
this day —This shows that at the 








8, 21; 2 Sam. 5. 6.—n Judges 1, 21. 


time of the writer David had not yet 
dislodged the Jebusite from his strong- 
hold, and we must date this book be- 
fore his day.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OUTLINE OF JosEPH’s Lot, 1-4. 

[Chapters XVI and XVII belong 
together, and describe the allotment, 
made to the house of Joseph, com- 
posed of the two powerful tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. “We are so 
familiar,” says Stanley, “with the su- 
premacy of the tribe of Judah, that we 
are apt to forget that it was of com- 
paratively recent date. For more than 
four hundred years—a period equal in 
length to that which elapsed between 
the Norman Conquest and the Wars of 
the Roses—Ephraim, with its two de- 
pendent tribes of Manasseh and Ben- 
jamin, exercised undisputed preémi- 
nence. Joshua, the first conqueror; 
Gideon, the greatest of the judges, 
whose brothers were ‘as the children 
of kings,’ and whose children all but 
established hereditary monarchy in 
their own line; Saul, the first king 
belonged to one or the other of these 
three tribes. : 

“Tt was not till the close of the first 
period of Jewish history that God ‘re 
fused the tabernacle of Joseph, and 
chose not the tribe of Ephraim: but 
chose the tribe of Judah, even the Mount 
Zion which he loved.’ Psa. Ixxv'ii, 67, 
That haughty spirit which could brook 
no equal or superior, which chafed 
against the rise even of the kindred 
tribe of Manasseh, in the persons of 
Gideon and Jephthah, (Judges viii, Jes 
xii, 1,) and yet more against the grow- 
ing dominion of Judah in David and 
Solomon, till it threw off the yoke alto- 
gether aud established an indepen- 
dent kingdom, would naturally claim, 
and could not rightly be refused, 
the choicest portion of the land. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ND the lot of the children of Jo- 
seph fell from Jordan by Jericho, 
uuto the water of Jericho on the east, to 
pein anne ee es See ye ei 


1 Heb. went forth, 


Blessed of the Lord be his land; for 
the precious things of heaven, for the 
dew, and for the deep that coucheth 
beneath, and for the precious fruits 
brought forth by the sun, and for the 
precious things put forth by the moon, 
and for the chief’ things of the ancient 
mountains, and for the precious things 
of the lasting hills, and for the 
precious things of the earth and the 
fulness thereof, and for the good will 
of him that dwelt in the bush, let the 
blessing come upon the head of Jo- 
seph.’ If Judah was the wild lion that 
guarded the south, and couched in the 
fastness of Zion, so Ephraim was to 
be the more peaceful but not less 
powerful buffalo, who was to rove the 
rich vales of Central Palestine, and 
defend the frontier of the north. 
‘His glory is like the firstling of hig 
bullock, and his horns are like the horns 
of unicorns, (buffaloes;) with them 
shall he push the people together to 
the ends of the earth, and they are 
the ten thousands of Ephraim, and 
they are tlle thousands of Manasseh.’” 
Deut. xxxiii, 13-17. 

1. Children of Joseph—tThat is, 
EKphraim and the western half of Ma- 
nasseh. Their lots were first drawn 
together that these brothers might’ be 
contiguous, but there was a subse- 
quent division of their joint territory. 
The lot...fell—Hebrew, went forth; 
that is, from the urn in which the lots 
were cast. See note on chap. xiii, 6 


“Tt is remarkable that of the whole, 


inheritance assigned to the children of 
Joseph only the southern boundary is 
given. But this may be explained 
partly on the ground that this double 
tribe had no definite boundary on the 
north, but merely had a number of 
cities allotted to them within the line 
which formed the boundary of Asher 
and Issachar, (chap. xvii, 10, 11,) and 
partly from the fact that the Joseph- 
ites did not expel the Canaanites from 
the northern part of the territory 
Vou. WIL—s8 


the wilderness that goeth up from Jeri- 
cho throughout mount Beth-el, 2 And 
gocth out from Beth-el to* Luz, and pass- 
eth along unto the borders of Archi to 


a@Chap, 18. 18; Judges 1, 26. 








assigned them, but only gradually 
brought them into subjection and 
dwelt among them. Hence the limits 
of their land in this direction were not 
always the same; and at one time, when 
they expressed some discontent at the 
portion allotted to them, Joshua told 
them that they might enlarge their 
possessions if they could drive out the 
Canaanites. Chap. xvii, 12-18.’— Keil. 
F'rom Jordan by Jericho— Liter- 
ally, Jordan of Jericho; that is, a part 
of the Jordan directly opposite Jeri- 
cho, and which might therefore be re- 
garded as belonging especially to Jeri- 
cho. The water of Jericho—This 
has been commonly understood of the 
fountain Es Sultan, a mile northwest 
of Riha, and probably the scene of 
Elisha’s miracle. 2 Kings ii, 19-22. As 
the border ran on the north side of 
Jericho, (chap. xviii, 12,) and on the 
east of the wilderness, (for so the 
Hebrew should here be rendered,) it 
seems to have turned northward from 
the water of Jericho, and went up 
so far as to include in Benjamin’s terri- 
tory Zemarainoz, the modern Es Sumra, 
about five miles north of Jericho. Ac- 
cordingly we understand this border 
between Ephraim and Benjamin to have 
commenced at a point of the Jordan di- 
rectly opposite Jericho, perhaps at the 
mouth of Wady Nawaimeh, and, run- 
ning westward, fetched a curve near 
Jericho and its great fountain, thence, 
passing northward along the eastern 
side of the wilderness that stretclies 
east of Beth-el, it went up to Es Sum- 
rah, and then passed westward to Oph- 
ni, the modern Jifna, which was also 
assigned to Benjamin. Chap. xviii, 24.] 
The wilderness—The wild region of 
country that lies on the east of Beth-el, 
and is called in chap. xviii, 12, the 
wilderness of Beth-aven. Mount 
Beth-el—The mountain range on which 
Bett.-el was situated. 

2. From Beth-el to Luz—Beth-ol 
and Luz were the same city. See note 
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Ataroth, 3 And goeth down westward 
to fhe coast of Japhleti, unto the coast 
of Beth-horon the nether, and to ° Gezer: 
and the goings out thereof are at the 
sea. 4 Bo the children of Joseph, Ma- 
nisseh and Ephraim, took their inher- 
itanee. 

5 And the border of the children of 
Ephraim according to their families was 
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thus: even the border of their inher- 
itance on the east side was ° Ataroth- 
addar, ‘unto Beth-horon the upper; 
6 And the border went out toward the 
sea to ®Michmethah on the north side; 
and the border went about eastward un - 
to Taanath-shiloh, and passed by it on 
the east to Janohah; b And it went 
down from Janohah to Ataroth,* and to 





6 Ckap. 18. 13; 2 Chron. 8..5.—c1 Chron. 7, 28; 
1 Kings 9. 15. —d Chap. 17. 14. 


e Chap. 18. 13.—/2 Chron. 8. 5.—g Chap. 17. 7, 
i. 1 Chron. 7. 28. 





on chap. vii, 2. The Beth-el of the 
text is to be understood of the Mount 
Bethel named in the preceding verse. 
Borders of Archi—Or, of the Archite. 
No trace of this name is found in the 
vicinity of Beth-el. Perhaps in this 
name we have the last faint trace of 
one of the original Canaanitish tribes. 
Ataroth is supposed by Dr. Robinson 
to be identical with a large village called 
Atara, on the summit of a hill about six 
miles northwest of Beth-el; [but this 
verse and chap. xviii, 13 seem rather 
to place it between Beth-el and Beth- 
horon, so that we may rather identify 
it with the Atara which lies some three 
miles south of Beth-el. Here Robinson 
noticed considerable ruins of an ancient 
town. At Ataroth the border turned 
westward toward Beth-horon. ] 

3. On Japhleti, or the Japhietite, 
the note on Archi (verse 2) will also 
apply. On Beth-horon see at chap. 
x, 10, and Gezer, chap. x, 33. The 
sea—The Mediterranean. 


Hpuratim’s Borpers, 5-10. 

(This outline of Ephraim’s borders 
has evidences of being merely a frag- 
ment, and much corrupted at that. 
All scholars have acknowledged the 
difficulty of reconciling its different 
statements, and all attempts at emen- 
dation are at best conjectural. 

5. The border. ..on the east side 
was Ataroth-addar—We understand 
Ataroth-addar to be identical with the 
Ataroth of verses 2 and 7. At this 

’ point the border between Ephraim and 
Benjamin went northward towards 
Bethel, and westward towards Beth- 
horon, so that it was regarded as a 
prominent point in Ephraim’s eastern 
border, where it joined the western 
border of Benjamin. Unto Beth-horon 








the upper—Before these words some- 
thing seems to have fallen out of the 
text. The words themselves evidently 
belong to the southern border, for the 
upper Beth-horon was about five miles 
directly west of Ataroth. 

6. And the border went out tow- 
ard the sea— The Mediterranean. 
Here the sentence should end, for to 
Michmethah evidently belongs to the 
northern boundary, and to another sen- 
tence. Toward the sea, tlen, com- 
pletes the account of the boundary in 
the southwest. We would commence 
a new sentence with the word Mich- 
methah, and render, Michmethah was 
on the north side. Or perhaps it would 
be better to emend the reading by 
means of the parallel in chap. xvii, 7, 
and read, The border was from Asher to 
Michmethah on the north. Michmethah 
is there said to lie before Shechem, but 
that is indefinite. It is generally sup- 
posed to have been northeast of She- 
chem, but the exact site is unknown. 
Went about—That is, fetched a cir- 
cuit, or slightly turned its course, east- 
ward unto Taanath-shiloh. This is 
not improbably identical with Ain Tana, 
about eight miles southeast of She- 
chem. Janohah is still preserved in 
the village of Yanun, about two miles 
south of Ain Tana. Van de Velie 
says that ‘entire houses and walls 
of the ancient city are still existing, but 
covered with immense heaps of earth 
and rubbish.” 

7. From Janohah to Ataroth— 
In this verse we have a confusion of 
the northern and southern borders, re- 
sulting doubtless from some transposi- 
tion in the text. We propose to read, 
and it went down from Janohah, 
and went out at Jordan, and regard 
the words to Ataroth and to Naa- 
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Naarath, and came to Jericho, and went 
out at Jordan. 8 The border went out 
from Tappuah westward unto the ‘river 
Kanah ; and the goings out thereof were 
at the sea. This zs the inheritance of 
the tribe of the children of Ephraim by 
their families. 9 And ‘the separate 
cities for the children of Ephraim were 
among the inheritance of the children 
of Manasseh, all the cities with their 
viliages. 1Q!And they drave not out 
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the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer: but 


the Canaanites dwell among the Ephra- 
imites unto this day, and serve under 
tribute. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HERE was also a lot for the tribe of 
Manasseh; for he was the *first- 
born of Joseph; to wit, for » Machir the 
firstborn of Manasseh, the father of Gil- 
ead: because he was a man of war, 





“Chap. 17. 9.—— Chap. 17. 9.—dJudg. 1. 29; 
see 1 Kings 9. 16. 


rath, and came to Jericho, as a frag- 
ment transposed from its proper place 
in the text, and its immediate connexion 
lost. 

8 From Tappuah westward 
unto the river Kanah—tThis is a 
completion of the northern boundary 
westward from the central ridge of 


Palestine. The site of Tappuah is 
unknown. The river Kanah is un- 
certain. Robinson identifies it with 


a wady still bearing the name Kanah, 
which rises south of Shechem and runs 
southwest, and empties into the Med- 
iterranean four miles north of Joppa. 
But this is too far south’to be a bound- 
ary between Ephraim aud Manasseh. 
Compare chap. xvii, 8, 9. It is more 
probably identical with the Wady Kas- 
sab, (stream of reeds,) which falls into 
the sea nearly west of Shechem. 

9. Separate cities—That is, cities 
separated or selected out of Manasseh 
for the use of Ephraim. Of these only 
Tappuah is named in chap. xvii, 8, 9. 
Compare also 1 Chron. vii, 28, 29. It 
is generally supposed, that when the 
boundary lines had been drawn, the ter- 
ritory of Hphraim was found not as 
large proportionally as his numbers 
and importance demanded. But the 
relation of Ephraim and Manasseh was 
such that they might be regarded as 
having one lot. Compare chap. xvii, 14. 
Hence they held many cities in com- 
mon, and hence too, perhaps, the rea- 
son why no complete enumeration of 
the cities of these two brother tribes 
is anywhere given. ] 

10. The Canaanites that dwelt in 
Gezer—These held their ancient seat 
until the days of Solomon. 1 Kings 
ix, 16. Compare Judges i, 29. Under 








a@Gen, 41. 51; 46. 20; 48, 


. 20; 18.—) Gen. 50. 23; 
Num, 26, 29; 32. 39, 40; 


1 Chron, 7. 14. 








tribute—This implies the power to 
extirpate, but instead of this a fatal 
compromise was made. Josephus ex- 
plains the reason: “After this the 
Israelites grew effeminate as to fight- 
ing any more against their enemies, 
but applied themselves to agriculture, 
which producing abundance and riches, 
they indulged in luxury and pleasure, 
and, contenting themselves with the 
tributes .that were paid them, per- 
mitted the Canaanites to live in peace.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MANASSEH’S LOT IN WESTERN PALES- 
TINE, 1-13. 

1. Manasseh, the firstborn of Jo- 
seph, and retaining the rights of primo- 
geniture, is put second because of Hphra- 
1m’s political superiority. Compare note 
at the beginning of chap. xvi. Thus 
the prophetic words of their grand- 
father Jacob are fulfilled: ‘Wphraim 
will be greater than Manasseh.” Gen. 
xlviii, 5, 14-19. Mlachir designates 
not the man but the family. His 
descendants, Jair and Nobah, con- 
quered Bashan. Num. xxxii, 41,42. The 
portion of the half tribe of Manasseh 
east of the Jordan is here brought in 
to give a complete view of the settle- 
ment of that tribe. See note on chap. 
xiii, 29. - For he was the first- 
born of Manasseh—And therefore 
was honourably entitled to a share of 
the good land promised to the fathers. 
The father of Gilead—Literally, the 
father of the Gilead ; that is, the coun- 
try, as designated by the Hebrew ar- 
ticle. He had a son by that name, 
Num. xxvi, 29. The term father, 
when followed by the name of a coun- 
try, Signifies lord or possessor, and is 
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theretore he had * Gilead and Bashan. | Therefore, according to the command- 


2 There was also a Jot for “the rest of 
the children of Manasseh by their fam- 
ilies; *for the children of ! Abiezer, and 
for the children of Helek, ‘and for the 
children of Asriel, and for the children 
of Shechem, & and for the children of 
Hepher, and for the children of Shemi- 
da: these were' the male children of Ma- 
nasseh the son of Joseph by their fami- 
lies. 3 But *Zelophehad, the son of 
Hepher, the son of Gilead, the son of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, had no 
sons, but daughters: and these are the 
names of his daughters, Mahlah, and 
Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and Tirzah. 
4 And they came near before ‘ Eleazar 
the priest, and before Joshua the son of 
Nun, and before the princes, saying, 
kThe Lorp traces Hg Moses to give 
us an inheritance among our brethren. 
‘ ¢ Deut. 3. 15.—d Num. 26, 29-32.—e 1 Chron, 


138.—1 Num. 26. 30, Jeezer.—fNum. 26. 
31.—g Num. 26. 32.——h Num. 26, 33; 27. 1; 36.2, 














ment of the Lorp, he gave them an in- 
heritance among the brethren of their 
father. 5 And there fell ten portions 
to Manasseh, beside the land of Gilead 
and Bashan, which were on the other 
side Jordan; 6 Because the daughters 
of Manasseh had an inheritance among 
his sons: and the rest of Manasseh’s 
sons had the land of Gilead. '%7 And 
the coast of Manasseh was from Asher 
to | Michmethah, that lzeth before She- 
chem; and the border went along on 
the right hand unto the inhabitants of 
En-tappuah. 8 Wow Manasseh had the 
land of Tappuah: but™ Tappuah on the 
border of Memaeeah belonged to the chil- 
dren of Ephraim; 9 And the coast de- 
scended "unto the ?river Kanah, south- 
ward of the river: °these cities of 
Ephraim are among the cities of Manas- 

@Chap. 14, 1.— Num. 27. 6, 7.—J Chap. 


16. 6.—m Chap._16. 8—*nChap. 16. 8. 
2 Or, brook of reeds.—o Chap. 16. 9. 








usually applied to the conqueror of 
the country. The Machirites had al- 
ready received their portion east of 
Jordan. See chap. xiii, 29-33. 

2. The rest of the children of 
Manasseh—That is, as the next two 
verses explain, the descendants of the 
five sons named, and also of the five 
daughters of Hepher, whose son Zelo- 
phehad had no male children. The west- 
ern lot was thus divided into ten por- 
tions, (Verse 5,) because there were 
claimants through five males and five 
females, the latter being descendants of 
Hepher. The claim of the latter had 
been at one time a matter of doubt, as 
the question of woman’s rights has 
been a matter of dispute in all coun- 
tries. But Moses had very wisely 
carried the question to the Lord for 
his decision, who recognized their rights 
as inheritors. Num. xxvii, 6, 7. 

4, Before Eleazar—aAs one of the 
commission to divide the land. Chap. 
xiv, 1. 

[5. Ten portions—Or, ten measure- 
ments, alluding to the custom of meas- 
uring off land with a line or a chain. 
Since each of the five daughters of 
Zelophehad obtained a portion, neither 
Hepher wor Zelophehad are reckoned. 

7. Coast of Manasseh—The south- 
ern boundary from east to west. ‘‘The 
author gives the boundary again from 








east to west, as in the case of Ju- 
dah, (chap. xv, 2,ff,) the sons of Joseph- 
(xvi. 1,ff) and Benjamin, xviii, 12,ff. 
So the author of the Apocalypse, also, 
names the gates of the New Jerusa- 
lem, beginning from the east, (Rev. 
xxi, 13,) and Ezekiel (xlviii, 1,ff) des- 
ignates the several tribe divisions in 
the like manner from east to west.”— 
Fay.| Asher is here not the portion 
of the tribe, which could not consti- 
tute a starting point for a line, but a 
city, probably the modern Yasir, about 
half way ketween Shechem and Beth- 
shean, or about fifteen miles northeast 
of the former city. For Michmethah 
and river Kanah, see on chap. xvi, 
6-8. Shechem is a very ancient city, 
called Neapolis, corrupted to Nabulus 
and Nablus, in the narrow valley be- 
tween Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. See 
note and cuts at John iv, 5. “The 
streets are narrow; the houses high 
and in general well built, all of stone, 
with domes upon the roofs, as at Jeru- 
salem.”—Robinson. En-tappuah some 
understand of a fountain near the city 
of Tappuah, (chap. xvi, 8;) others, as 
another name of the city itself. ‘The 
land of Tappuah mentioned in the 
next verse must mean the country in 
the neighbourhood of Tappuah. 

9. Cities of Ephraim are among the 
cities of Manasseh—Compare chap. 
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seh: the coast of Manasseh also was on 
the north side of the river, and the out- 
goings of it were at the sea: 10 South- 
ward it was Ephraim’s, and northward 
#t was Manasseh’s, and the sea is his 
border ; and they met together in Asher 
on the north, and in Issachar on the 
east. I ?And Manassech had in Issa- 
char and in Asher ‘Beth-shean and her 
towns, and Ibleam and her towns, and 
the inhabitants of Dor and her towns, 
and the inhabitants of Endor and her 
towns, and the inhabitants of Taanach 





p 1 Chron. 7. 29.——¢ 1 Sam. 31. 10; 1 Kings4. 12. 
r Judges 1, 27, 28. 





xvi, 8, note. “The line which separated 
the possessions of the two brothers ran 
to the gouth of the river Kenath, but 
the cities which were upon the river 
were assigned partly to Ephraim and 
partly to Manasseh; those upon the 
south being assigned to the former, and 
those upon the north to the latter.” 
—Masius. Inverse 10 we find Manas- 
seh interlaced with other border tribes, 

10. Met together in Asher— 
Touched upon, bordered on, (literally, 
struck,) Asher on the north, ete. 

11. Beth-shean— House of rest; the 
halting place for caravans from Syria or 
Midian to Egypt, and the emporium for 
the commerce of these co intries. It 
afterwards was called in the Greek Scy- 
thopolis, and is identified with the mod- 
ern Beisan, at the east end of the plain 
of Esdraelon, five miles west of. the 
Jordan ‘The site of the ancient city, 
as of the modern village, was a splen- 
did one, in this vast area of plain and 
mountain, in the midst of abundant 
waters and of exuberant fertility. It 
must have been a city of temples.”— 
Robinson. Ybleam was near Megiddo, 
(2 Kings ix, 27,) but its exact site is 
unknown. Dor—See on chap. xi, 2. 
Endor, the abode of the necromancer 
consulted by Saul, (1 Sam. xxviii, 7, 
note,) is now a village of the same 
name, nearly four miles south of Mount 
Tabor. For Taanach and Megiddo 
see ou chap. xii, 21. [It is noticeable 
that after the mention of Ibleam and 
her towns, in this verse, the inhabit- 
ants of the next four cities are named 
as a possession of Manasseh. ‘This 
sudden transition, and the introduction 
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and her towns, and the inhabitants of 
Megiddo and her towns, even three 
countries. 12 Yet "the children of 
Manassch could not drive out the in- 
habitants of those cities; but the Ca- 
naanites would dwell in that land, 
13 Yet it came to pass, when the chil- 
dren of Israel were waxen strong, that 
they put the Canaanites to ‘tribute, 
but did not utterly drive them out. 

14 * And the children of Joseph spake 
unto Joshua, saying, Why hast thou 
given me but “one lot and one portion 





8 Chap. 16. 10.—+¢ Chap. 16. 4, 
u Gen, 48, 22. 





of the accusative sign MN before inhab- 


itants, have greatly perplexed critics. 
It seems best, with Knobel, to suppose 
that the idea of possession conveyed 
by the English version, (Manasseh had,) 


and also by o 7°) at the beginning 


of the verse in the Hebrew, is carried 
over in the writer’s mind, and applied 
to the inhabitants of these towns as 
being Manasseh’s possession, and ren- 
dering a tribute service.. Three 
countries—Or, a triple province, having 
a sort of political combination. Others 
render three heights, and understand 
that the last three cities stood on hills, 
“a tripolis of mountain cities, in dis- 
tinction from the places on the plain.” 
—Fay.] 

12. Could not drive out—See on 
chap. xv, 63. and xvi, 10. 


COMPLAINT OF THE CHILDREN OF 
JOSEPH, 14-18, 


[According to Wwald. this passage is 
‘tone of the most remarkable relies of 
the oldest historical composition. The 
narration almost stammers, as if it had 
yet to learn an easy flow. Its prose 
is as rough and hard as a stone.” The 
event described probably occurred 
some time after the Josephites had 
received their portion, and when Josh- 
ua was dwelling in Timnath-serah. 
Chap. xix, 50.] 

14. The children of Joseph— 
Both tribes selfishly combine to bring 
to bear upon Joshua, a fellow-tribes- 
man, the pressure of their influence to 
secure an addition to their portion. 
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to inherit, seeing I am ‘a preat people, 
forasmuch as the Lorp hath blessed me 
hitherto? 15 And Joshua answered 
them, If thou be a great people, then 
get thee up to the wood country, and 
cut down for thyself there in the land 
of the Perizzites and of the %giants, if 
mount Ephraim be too narrow for thee. 
16 And the children of Joseph said 
The hill is not enough for. us: and all 
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the Canaanites that dwell in the land 
of the valley have “chariots of iron, 
both they who are of Beth-shean and her 
towns, and they who are *of the valley 
of Jezreel. 17 And Joshua spake unto 
the house of Joseph, even to Ephraim 
and to Manasseh, saying, Thou art a 
great people, and hast great power: thov 
shalt not have one lot only: 18 But 
the mountain shall be thine; for it 7s a 











© Gen. 48.19; Num, 26. 34, 37.—3 Or, Rephaim, 
Gen. 14. 5; 15. 20. 


w Judges 1, 19; 4. 3.—« Chap. 19, 18; 
1 Kings 4,12, 





One lot—The intimation is, that while 
Joshua professes to treat them as two 
independent tribes, he has really given 
them a lot only sufficient for one. The 
Lord hath blessed me hitherto—A 
reference to their tribal supremacy. 
See note introductory to chap. xvi. 

15. If thou be a great people— 
Here is notable irony, but no “mock- 
ery,” as Kwald assumes. The great 
captain could wield cutting sarcasm as 
well as deadly weapons. It is the 
best medicine for conceit and self-adu- 
lation. Joshua, in his management of 
this matter, shows great breadth of 
view and freedom from partisan bias. 
His own tribe shall receive no more 
than even-handed justice had allotted. 
The wood is either the region of Mount 
Gilboa, west of Beth-shean, or that 
between Shechem and Carmel. [The 
ancient forests, which thickly covered 
these mountains and hills, are referred 
to in 1 Sam. xiv, 25; 2 Sam. xviii, 6. 
Ewald understands the wood meta- 
phorically of the multitude of tall Periz- 
zites and giants, whom these brave 
Josephites are counselled to cut down.] 
And cut down—Hitler the forests, or 
the gigantic foemen who have posses- 
sion of them, or both. Enlarge your ter- 
ritories for yourselves by your bravery, 
and thus show that ye are really a 
great people. Giants—Rephaim. See 
on chap. xii, 4. Mount Ephraim— 
This complaint of the Josephites was 
probably not made immediately after 
the allotment, but some time later, when 
the mountainous tract of Ephraim had 
become commonly designated by the 
name of this tribe. 

16. The hill is not enough— And 
yet they wanted more hill. They 
did not wish to go into the valleys. 


Chariots of iron—Strengthened with 
iron, and possibly armed with scythes. 
The timidity and lack of trust in Jeho- 
vah evinced by these Josephites is 
most clearly seen when viewed in the 
light of the specitic command and prom- 
ise of God: ‘‘When thou goest out to 
battle against thine enemies, and seest 
horses and chariots and a people more 
than thou. be not afraid of them. for 
the Lord thy God is with thee.” Deut. 
xx, 1. Beth-shean—Verse ll. [The 
valley of Jezreel—That noble and 
beautiful plain, the richest and most 
celebrated in Palestine, called in its 
Greek form Esdraelon, and associated 
with many of the most famous events 
of sacred and of common history. It 
has the form of a triangle, whose base 
runs fifteen miles southwesterly from 
the foot of Mount Tabor, and whose 
southwest side sweeps along the base 
of Mount Carmel to the Mediterranean 
Sea. The sons of Joseph were afraid 
to cope with the inhabitants of this val- 
ley, and wanted more territory among 
the hills. ‘The valley of Jezreel was, 
strictly speaking, the eastern branch 
of Ksdraelon, running towards the Jor- 
dan along the Wady Jalud.] 

17. Joshua spake—The old hero 
still remains firm, and continues to 
answer only by yet more stinging 
irony. Thou shalt not have one lot 
only—Thy wnconquered territory even 
in the mountains shall be another lot, 
if only thou art a great people enough 
to take it. 

18. The mountain—The same as 
the wood, verse 15, and referring 
probably to Gilboa. The outgoings 
of it—“The fields and the plains bor- 
dering upon the wood.’—Keil, “The 
defiles and avenues. of approach.”— 
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wood, and thou shalt cut it down: and 
the outgoings of it shall be thine: for 
thou shalt drive out the Canaanites, 
though they have iron chariots, and 
though they de strong. 
22 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


ND the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel assembled to- 
gether *at Shiloh, and "set up the 





y Deut. 20, 1.—a Chap. 19. 51; 21.2; 22.9; Jer. 


Bush. “Extremities.” —Fiirst. [Though 
they haveiron chariots, and though 
they be strong—It is altogether bet- 
ter to translate the word "3, here twice 





rendered though, by its ordinary mean- 
ing, jor. This particle occurs five 
times in this verse, and has the same 
causal meaning every time. Render: 
For the mountain is thine ; for it ts a for- 
est and thou shalt cut it down, and thine 
shall be tts outgoings; for thow shalt 
drive out the Canaanite; for iron chariots 
are his! for strong is he! The force of 
Joshua’s words is in the irony they 
contain. The meaning is, Because the 
Canaanite has iron chariots and is so 
mighty, therefore thou—a great people 
—ought to glory in driving him out. 
He is a foeman worthy of thy steel.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tar TABERNACLE ERECTED AT 
SHILOH, 1. 


The location of the tribes was not 
yet completed, but it had proceeded so 
far that it was desirable that the tab- 
ernacle should be permanently estab- 
lished in a central place. This could 
not well be accomplished till Ephraim, 
in whose borders it was to be located, 
had received his portion. 

1. Shiloh—Rest; the first national 
capital and sanctuary in Palestine. 
Bethel, ‘the house of God,” from its 
sacred name and associations, would 
probably have been selected if it had 
not been in the hands of the Cauaan- 
ites. Shiloh, now Sedwn, remarkable 
for its seclusion, not for its natural 
strength or beauty, is situated near 
the central thoroughfare of Palestine, 
twenty miles north of Jerusalem and 
ten south of Nablus. [Tristram de- 
scribes the modern site as ‘a mass of 
shapeless ruins, scarcely distinguisha- 
ple from the rugged rocks around 
them, with large hewn stones occa- 
sionally marking the site of ancient 








7, 12.—bd Judges 18. 31; 1 Sam. 1. 3, 24; 4.3, 4 





walls. There is one square ruin, prob- 
ably a medieval fortress-church, with 
a few broken Corinthian columns, 
the relics of previous grandeur. Strag- 
gling valleys, too open to be termed 
glens, within an amphitheatre of dreary 
round-topped hills, bare and rocky, 
without being picturesque, are the 
only characteristics of this featureless 
scene.” This same writer thus dis- 
cusses the question why so unattrac- 
tive a spot as Shiloh should have been 
chosen as the religious centre of Israel 
for so many generations: “One reason 
may probably be found in this very nat- 
ural unattractiveness, inasmuch as it 
was a protest against the idolatry of the 
people of the land, which selected 
every high hill and every noble grove 
as the special home of their gods; 
here being neither commanding peak 
nor majestic cedar, neither deep glen nor 
gushing fountain. Moreover, it was a 
central point for all Israel, equidistant 
from north to south, easily accessible 
to the trans-Jordanic tribes, and in the 
heart of that hill-country which Josh- 
ua first subdued, and which remained 
to the end of Israel’s history the dis- 
trict least exposed to the attacks of 
Canaanitish or foreign invaders.”] 
Here the remaining seven tribes re- 
ceived their allotments, here the year- 
ly feasts were held, and here the ark 
remained more than three hundred and 
fifty years, till taken by the Philistines. 
1 Sam. iv, 1-11. The place was after- 
wards forsaken and accursed of God. 
Psa. Ixxviii, 60; Jer. vii, 12-14, and 
xxvi, 6. Tabernacle—This was, ac- 
cording to the rabbinical representation, 
still a tent, or, rather, a low structure of 
stones with a tent drawn over it. “ Al- 
though acity grew round it, and a stone 
gateway rose in front of it, yet it still 
retained its name ‘camp of Shiloh’ and 
the ‘tent that God had pitched among 
men,’ Stanley. Its structure is des 
scribed in Exod, xxv, xxvi. 
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tanernacle of the congregaticn there: 
and the land was subdued before them. 

2 And there remained among the 
children of Israel seven tribes, which 
had not yet received their inheritance. 
3 And Joshua said unto the children of 
Israel, ‘How long are He slack to go to 
possess the land, which the Lorp God 
of your fathers hath given you? 4 Give 
out from among you three men for each 
tribe: and I will send them, and they 
shall rise, and go through the land, and 
describe it according to the inheritance 
of them; and they shall come again to 


me. 5 And they shall divide it into 
seven parts. ‘Judah shall abide in their 
coast on the south, and °the house of 
Joseph shall abide in their coasts on the 
north. 6 Ye shall therefore describe 
the land ¢nto seven parts, and bring the 
description hither to me, ‘that I may 
cast lots for you here before the Lc rp 
our God. 7 ®But the Levites have no 
part among you; for the priesthood of 
the Lorp i their inheritance: "and 
Gad, and Reuben, and half the tribe of 
Manasseh, have received their inheri- 
tance beyond Jordan on the east, which 





e Judges 18. 9; Eccles. 9.10; Zeph. 3, 16, 
d Chap. 15. 1.—e Chap. 16. 1, 4. 





THE FurRTHER SuRVEY AND DIvision 
OF THE LAND, 2-10. 

[We are not to understand that this 
survey consisted of an exact geograph- 
ical measurement of the land, nor that 
it was made with a view to define the 
precise boundaries of the remaining 
tribes. It was to gain a fuller infor- 
mation on the topography of the coun- 
try and the qualities of the different 
sections. See noteon verse4. Hence 
the objection of some, that the Canaan- 
ites still remaining in the land would 
not have allowed twenty-one men to 
pass through and measure their dis- 
tricts, is of no force. These men 
passed through the land, and took a 
list of the-cities, arranging them into 
seven groups or parts, (verse 9,) and 
thus prepared the way for casting lots 
for them at Shiloh. Whether they 
were’ at all molested in taking this 
survey is not said.] 

2. Seven tribes—There seem to 
have been two causes for this delay in 
the allotment to these tribes: (1) The 
fondness for a roving life which these 
tribes Lad acquired, and their indispo- 
sition to settle down in agricultural pur- 
suits; (2) But ¢hiefly the fact that trom 
the hasty character of the first survey 
it was found that the lot of Judah, 
already assigned, was too large, and a 
new and more accurate survey must 
be made. With respect to the first 
cause Bush says: ‘‘ What a striking pic- 
ture of the too common apathy and 
sluggishness of the candidate for the 
heavenly inheritance! Who does not 
find that corruptions gather strength 





JF Chap. 14. 2; verse 10.—vg Chap. 13. 33. 
AChap. 18. 8. 





by indulgence, and that graces decay 
for want of exercise? Therefore let 
us look to ourselves that we lose not 
the things that we have wrought.” 

4. Give out—Heb., appoini. The 
commission of twenty-one was fairly 
constituted; each tribe was equally 
represented. [Describe it — Write 
down in a book (compare verse 9) a 
list of the cities, and a description of 
the different localities, and, as Rosen- 
muller observes, “what lands were 
barren, and what were fertile; whether 
a district were hilly or flat. whether 
well watered or destitute of springs, 
and any thing else which served to 
show the goodness of the soil, and the 
comparative worth of different locali- 
ties.” According to the inheri- 
tance of them—That is, with refer- 
ence to its being divided as an inheri- 
tance of the remaining seven tribes. ] 
Josephus says, ‘‘ Joshua thought the 
land should be divided by estimation 
of its goodness, rather than the large- 
ness of its measure.” For the adjust- 
ment of the lots to the size of the 
tribes, see on chap. xiii, 6. 

5. Judah shall abide—That is, 
shall maintain the same relative posi- 
tion, but not necessarily the same 
amount. See chap. xix, 9, where Sim- 
eon’s portion is taken out of J udah’s, 
to produce equality. 

6. Before the Lord—Before the 
tabernacle at Shiloh, (verse 10,) in 
which dwelt the Shekinah, the Divine 
Presence. 

1. Levites have no part—See on 
chap. xiii, 33. 
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children of Benjamin came up accord- 


Moses the servant of the Lorp gave 
them. 8 And the men arose, and went 
away: and Joshua charged them that 
went to describe the land, saying, ‘Go 
and walk through the land, and describe 
it, and come again to me, that I may 
here cast lots * for you before the Lorp in 
Shiloh. 9 And the men went and 
passed through the land, and described 
it by cities into 'seven parts in a book, 
and came again to Joshua to the host at 
Shiloh. 10 And Joshua cast ™lots for 
them in Shiloh before the Lorp: and 
there Joshua divided the land unto the 
children of Israel according to their di- 
visions. 

11 And the lot of the tribe of the 





ing to their families: and the coast of 
their lot came forth between the chil- 
dren of Judah and the children of Jo- 
seph. 12 "And their border on the 
north side was from Jordan; and the 
border went up to the side of Jericho 
on the north side, and went up through 
the mountains westward; and the go- 
ings out thereof were at the wilderness 
of Beth-aven. 13 And the border went 
over from thence toward Luz, to the 
side of Luz °which ts Beth-el, south- 
ward; and the border descended to 
Ataroth-addar, near the hill that Meth 
on the south side P of the nether Beth- 


horon. 14 And the border was drawn 








<Gen. 13. 17.—-k1 Sam. 14. 41; Acts 1. 24, 26, 

¢ Acts 13. 19.——7 Prov. 18. 18; Ezek. 47. 22. 

9. [Seven parts in a book—The 
erties and districts were divided into 
seven parts or groups, and described 
in a written document. Herodotus 
(II, 109) thought that land-surveying 
had its origin in Egypt, and thence 
passed over into Greece, and in Egypt 
the Hebrews may have acquired some 
knowledge of this art; but, as shown 
above, we need not understand this 
description of the Israelitish territory 
as a scientific survey.] Came again 
to Joshua—We have no note of the 
time occupied by the survey. Jose- 
plus says seven months, while the 
Rabbins say seven years. ‘To the host 
—tThe Israelitish camp, which assein- 
bled at Shiloh to witness this allot- 
ment of the rest of the land. 





Bengamin’s Lot, 11-28. 


Benjamin’s lot lay on the south 
of the sons of Joseph, so that the 
descendants of Rachel were all adjoin- 
ing; and in the very heart of the land. 
As Benjamin's lot included Mount 
Moriah, the site of the sacred edi- 
fice, we find here a remarkable fulfil- 
inent of the prophecy in Deut. xxxiil, 
12, “Hemmed in as it was between 
the two powerful neighbours of Ephra- 
im and Judah, the tribe of Benjamin, 
nevertheless, retained a character of 
its own, eminently indomitable and 
insibordinate. The wolf which nursed 
the founders of Rome was not more 
evidently repeated in the martial quali- 
ties of the people of Romulus, than the 


nSee chap. 16, 1.——o Gen. 28. 19; Judges 1, 23, 
p Chap. 16. 3. 





wolf to which Benjamin is compared 
in his father’s blessing, (Gen. xlix, 27,) 
appears in the eager, restless charac- 
ter of his descendants.”—Stanley. 

11. Lot...of Benjamin came up 
—“ The lot comes up when it is drawn 
out of the urn.” —Masius. 

12. Their border on the north 
side was identical with the south bor- 
der of Ephraim, (chap. xvi, 1-13,) as 
far as Lower Beth-horon. 

13. [Went over from thence—Ac- 
cording to our note on chap. xvi, 1, this 
border turned off north of Jericho, and 
ran up so as to take in Zemaraim, 
(verse 22;) thence it passed westward 
to Ophni, (verse 24,) where it curved 
to the south so as to run down near 
Beth-el. To the side of Luz... 
southward—Literally, to the shoulder 
of Luz, that is, some eminence in the 
yicinity. Southward here does not 
mean that the border ran on the south 
side of Beth-el, but it designates the 
general course of the border as it 
passed near Beth-el. Descended to 
Ataroth-addar—That is, the border 
ran southward by the side of Luz as 
far as Ataroth.] See notes on chap. 
xvi, 5, 6. The nether Beth-horon 
still exists in the modern Beit-Ur-el- 
Tahta, situated on the top of a low 
ridge, which is separated by a narrow 
valley from the mountain on which the 
Upper Beth-horon stands. See note on 
chap. x, 10. South of this rises an em- 
inence which is doubtless the hill 
here referred to. 
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thence, and compassed the corner of the 
sea southward, from the hill that lieth 
before Beth-horon southward; and the 

oings out thereof were at %Kirjath- 
Beal which zs Kirjath-jearim, a city of 
the children of Judah: this was the 
west quarter 15 And the south quar- 
ter was from the end of Kirjath-jearim, 
and the border went out on the west, 
and went out tothe well of waters of 
Nephtoah. 16 And the border came 
down to the end of the mountain that 
lieth before *the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, and which 7s in the valley of 
the giants on the north, and descended 
to the valley of Hinnom, to the side of 
Jebusi on the south, and descended to 
'En-rogel, 1'7 And was drawn from the 
north, and went forth to En-shemesh, 
and went forth toward Geliloth, which 
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as over against the going up of Adum- 
mim, and descended to "the stone of 
Bohan the son of Reuben, 18 And 
passed along toward the side ove 
against ¥1 Arabah northward, and went 
down unto Arabah: 19 And the bor- 
der passed along to the side of Beth- 
hoglah northward: and the outgoings 
of the border were at the north 2 bay of 
the salt sea at the south end of Jordan: 
this was the gouth coast. 20 And Jor- 
dan was the border of it on the east side. 
This was the inheritance of the chil- 
dren of Benjamin, by the coasts thereof 
round about, according to their families. 
21 Now the cities of the tribe of the 
children of Benjamin according to their 
families were Jericho, and Beth-hoglah, 
and the valley of Keziz, 22 And Beth- 
arabah, and Zemaraim, and Beth-el, 





@ See chap. 15. 9.— v7 Chap. 15. 9.—s Chap. 15.8. 
tChap. 15. 7. : 
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[14. Compassed the corner of 
the sea southward—Rather, turned 
toward the side of the sea southward. 
The meaning is simply that from the 
Lower Beth-horon Benjamin’s western 
border turned southward towards the 
sea. It did not run unto the sea, as 
some have thought, nor is the refer- 
ence here to Ephraim’s border, which 
ran off from this point unto the Medi- 
terraucan. Dr. Thomson needlessly 
supposes that the pool of Gibeon is the 
sea here intended. But in giving these 
boundaries the word sea is so con- 
stantly used of the Mediterranean that 
it is very arbitrary to take it in this 
single instance in so limited a sense. 
The goings out of Benjamin’s western 
border were not at the sea, but at Kir. 
jath-baal which is Kirjath-jearim. 
On this city see note at chap. ix, 17. 
It lay almost directly south of Beth- 
horon, so that we must understand 
Benjamin’s western border to have 
formed a curve turning from Beth- 
horon first seaward and then winding 
gradually round to Kirjath-jearim on 
the southern border. This was the 
west quarter—Literally, the side of 
the sea; that is, towards the sea. 

15. End of Kirjath-jearim—The 
extreme western suburbs of the town. 
The suburbs of the Levitical cities were 
a thousand cubits from the onter wall, 
or nearly half a mile, and the suburbs 








of Kirjath-jearim may have extended 
much further. This will explain the 
obscure statement that follows: the 
border went out on the west, or 
seaward. That is, the southern border 
of Benjamin, starting from Kirjath, ran 
first westward to the extreme suburbs 
of the city, perhaps a mile or two; 
then, starting again from the city, it 
ran eastward, and was identical witi 
the northern border of Judah. See 
notes on chap. xv, 5-9. 

20. Jordan was the border. .on 
the east—But only from the Dead 
Sea to the mouth of the Wady Kelt, 
or the Wady Nuwaimeh, opposite Jeri- 
cho, (chap. xvi, 1, note,) a distance of 
seven or eight miles. The Benjamites 
cared little for the plain. They pre- 
ferred rocky heights and deep ravines, 
where they naturally became skilled in 
the use of the sling. See note on 
Judges xx. 16.] 

21. Cities of... Benjamin—In this 
list, as in that of the cities of Judah, no 
note is ‘made on those cities that are 
now unknown. Jericho—Chap. ii, 1. 
Beth-hoglah—Chap. xy, 6. 

22. Beth-arabah—Chap. xv, 6. 
[Zemaraim—This place is without 
much donbt identical with the ruins 
five miles north of Jericho, called es- 
Sumrah. The name is radically the 
same, and the site is where we should 
naturally expect to find the ruins of 
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23 And Avim, and Parah, and * Oph- 
rah, 24 And Chephar-haammonai, and 
Ophni, and *Gaba; twelve cities with 
their villages: 25 Gibeon, and Ramah, 
and Beeroth, 26 And Mizpeh and 
Chephirah, and Mozah, 27 And Re- 
kem, and Irpeel, and Taralah, 28 And 

Zelah, Eleph, and *Jebusi which és 
Jerusalem, Gibeath, and Kirjath; four- 
teen cities with their villages. This zs 


w1 Sam, 13. 17.—# Ezra 2. 26; Neh. 7. 30. 
y2S8am, 21. 14, 





the inheritance of the children of Ben- 
jamin according to their families. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ND the second lot came forth to 
Simeon, even for the tribe of the 
children of Simeon according to their 
families: *and their inheritance was 
within the inheritance of the children 
of Judah, 2 And °they had in their 


z ve 14. 8.-—a Verse 9, 
)1 Chron, 4. 28, 





this ancient town of Benjamin. Beth- 
el—Chap. vii, 2. 

23. Avim—This is supposed by 
Knobel and others to stand for Az, 
the city near Beth-el which was among 
the first destroyed by Joshua. See 
chap. vii, 2, note. Parah— Jerome 
states that this village still existed in 
his time, and was situated five miles 
east of Beth-el. It seems highly prob- 
able that we have this old name re- 
tained in the wild glen called Wady 
Farah, which runs down the eastern 
declivities of Benjamin. It falls into 
the Wady Suweinit, and in the fork 
there are the ruins of an ancient vil- 
lage called Farah.’—Porter. Ophrah 
is identified by Robinson with Taiyi- 
beh, a village five miles northeast of 
Bethel, occupying a commanding site, 
and contuining ancient ruins. | 

24. Ophni is doubtless the Gophna 
of ' Josephus, (Wars, iii, 3, 5,) and is 
represented in the modern Jifna, three 
miles northwest of Beth-el. [Gaba, 
better spelled Geba, is not to be con- 
founded with Gibeah of verse 28, (as 
tho English version and some interpret- 
ers doat 1 Sam. xiii, 16, where see note.) 
Tt still exists under the scarcely 
altered name Jeba, on the top of a 
steep hill between the Wadies Suweinit 
and Farah, about six miles southeast 
by south from Beth-el. This height 
was held by a Philistine garrison in 
the time of Saul, (1 Sam. xiii, 3,) but 
was taken from them by the daring 
feat of Jonathan. At a later period it 
was fortified by Asa, (1 Kings xv, 22,) 
and was inhabited again after the cap- 
tivity. Ezra ii, 26. 

25. Gibeon—See chap. ix, 3. Ra- 
mah is associated with many interest- 
ing incidents in the subsequent history 





of Israel. It is to be found in the 
modern er-Ram, six miles north of 
Jerusalem. It stands on the top of a 
conical hill, half a mile east of the _ 
great northern road from Jerusalem. 
Broken columns are found in the vi- 
cinity, and many large hewn stones, 
remains of the ancient city, are still to 
be seen in the walls and foundations 
of the modern houses. Beeroth— 
See chap. ix, 17.] 

26. Mizpeh—Probably the modern 
Neby Samwil.' See note on 1 Sam. 
vii, 5. Chephirah—sSee chap. ix, 17. 

28. Jebusi, or, the Jebusite. See 
chap. x, 1. Gibeath, commonly 
called Giheah, famous as the birth- 
place and residence of Saul, the first 
king of Israel. It was the scene of 
that atrocious crime which led almost 
to the annihilation of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. Judges xix, 15, ff. Robinson 
identifies it with the lofty and com- 
manding hill el Fal, three or four miles 
north of Jerusalem. Kirjath — See 
chap. ix, 17. 
jamin rose to the highest rank in the 
commonwealth, when this trive gava 
birth to the first king. Its ultimate 
position in the nation was altered by 
the one great change which affected 
the polarity of the whole political and 
geographical organization of the coun- 
try, but of none more than ‘that of 
Benjamin, when the fortress of Jebus, 
hitherto within its territory, was an- 
nexed by Judah, and became the capi- 
tal of the monarchy.”—Siéanley. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Smieon’s Lot, 1-9. 


1. Simeon...within the inheri- 
tance of Judah—As Judah's lot was 
assigned first, when the Hebrews had 


“For a short time Ben- - 
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inheritance Beer-sheba or Sheba, and 
Moladah, 3 And Hazar-shual, and 
Balah, and Azem, 4 And Eltolad, and 
Bethul, and *Hormah, 5 And Ziklag, 
and Beth-mareaboth, and Hazav-susah, 
6 And Beth-lebaoth, and Sharuhen; thir- 
teen cities and their villages: '% *Ain, 
*Remmond, and Ether, and -Ashan; 
four cities and their villages: 8 And 
all the villages that were round about 
these cities to Baalath-beer, Ramath of 
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the south. This zs the inheritance of 
the tribe of the children of Simeon ac- 
cording to their families. 9 Out of the 
portion of the children of Judah was the 
inheritance of the children of Simeon: 
for the part of the children of Judah 


was too much for them: ‘therefore the ~ 


children of Simeon had their inheritance 
within the inheritance of them. 

10 And the third lot came up for the 
children of Zebulun according to their 


é Num. 33, 19, 20.—/Verse 1. 








larger expectations than they ever 
realized, it was very natural that they 
should assign too large a portion to 
Judah. ‘This error is now discovered 
and rectified by carving Simeon’s lot 
out of Judah’s. Simeon’s inheritance, 
except the first thirteen cities, was not 
a compact territory, but it consisted 
chiefly of cities scattered about in Ju- 
dah. Thus was fulfilled the prophetic 
declaration of Jacob respecting Simeon 
and Levi, that they should be “ divided 
m Jacob and scattered in Israel.’ Gen. 
xlix, 5-7. “Simeon is the exact coun- 
terpart of Reuben.. With Reuben he 
marched through the desert. As Reu- 
ben in the east, so Simeon in the west, 
blends his fortunes with those of the 
Arab hordes on the frontier, and dwin- 
dles away accordingly, and only re- 
appears in the dubious but character- 
istic exploits of his descendant Judith.” 
— Stanley. 

2. Beer-sheba—See on chap. xv, 28. 
Sheba is probably a repetition of the 
copyist, otherwise there would be four- 
teen cities instead of thirteen, as stated 
in verse 6. 

As the cities of Sirheon were taken 
out of the portion originally assigned 
to Judah, all whose sites are now 
known are described in the notes on 
chap., xv. Some of the names here 
given® do not appear there, some may 
be different names of the same place, 
but in the absence of any certain 
knowledge of them we do best to ab- 
stain from mere conjectural comments, 

8. All the villages—All the sur- 
rounding villages and country that 
were subject to the cities named. 

9. Too much for them—This may 
mean that it was more than Judah could 
subdue and retain, or that it exceeded 








their necessities, or that it was too ‘arge 
relatively. It reflects great honour 
upon Judah that they should, withcut 
selfish remonstrances and murmurings, 
submit to this diminution of their lot. 
The national feeling must have been 
yet strong in this patriotic tribe, for 
States are always tenacious of their 
boundaries. 


ZEBULUN’S Lot, 10-16. 

10. Zebulun—“ The four tribes of 
Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, and Naph- 
tali obtain contiguous portions in the 
north of Palestine, as they were allied 
in birth, and as they marched through 
the desert. They formed, as it were, 
a state by themselves. A common 
sanctuary seems to have beet. tended 
for them in Mount Tabor.’\—Stanley. 
As Zebulun preceded his elder brother 
Issachar in the blessing of the patri- 
arch Jacob and the lawgiver Moses, so 
he precedes him in the allotment. 
[Jacob predicted that Zebulun should 
“dwell at the haven of seas,” (Gen. 
xlix, 13,) and Josephus well explains 
that his “lot included the land which 
lay as far as the lake of Gennesaret, and 
that which belonged to Carmel and the 
sea.” It thus lay between two seas, 
and had, perhaps, fishermen on the 
Sea of Galilee, and merchants navigat- 
ing the Mediterranean along with the 
Phenicians. Moses also said pro- 
phetically of this tribe, “They shall 
suck of the abundance of the seas and 
of treasures hid in the sand.” Deut, 
xxx, .19. These prophecies do not 
necessarily imply that Zebulun’s ter- 
ritory would border on these seas. 

10. The border...unto Sarid— 
This southern border of Zebulun, like 
the north border of Ephraim, (chap. 
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families: and the border of their inher- 
itance was unto Sarid: L1 *And their 
border went up toward the sea, and 
Maralah, and reached to Dabbasheth, 
and reached to the river that #8 before 
Jokneam; 12 And turned from Sarid 
eastward toward the sunrising unto the 
border of Chisloth-tabor, and then go- 
eth out te Daberath, and goeth up to 
Japhia, 13 And from thence passeth 
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on along on the east to Gittah-hepher, 
to Ittah-kazin, and goeth out to Bea? 
mon-!methoar to Neah; 14 And the 
border compasseth it on the north 
side to Hannathon: ‘and the outgo- 
ings thereof are in the valley of Jiph- 
thah-el: 15 And Kattath, and Nahallal, 
and Shimron, and Idalah, and Beth-le- 
hem: twelve cities with thcir villages. 
16 This 7s the inheritance of the chil- 





g Gen. 49, 13.—V/ Chap. 12. 22. 


Xvi, 6,) seems to start from a central 
point in the line, and go first westward 
and then eastward. Verse 12. The 
position of Sarid was probably not 
far from Mount Tabor, but its site is 
unknown, and therefore the exact line 
of this border cannot now be traced. 

11. Toward the sea—The Mediter- 
ranean. But apparently not to the 
sea, for Asher reached to Carmel, 
(verse .26,) and, according to chap. xvii, 
10, touched Manasseh on the south. 
Miaralah may, perhaps, be found in 
the little village Mahil, which occupies 
the top of a hill four miles southwest 
of Nazareth, and contains the ruins of 
a temple and other vestiges of antiqui- 
ty. But this is not certain. Jok- 
neam—Tle modern Tell Kaimon, close 
to the base of Carmel and on the south 
bank of the Kishon. See on chap. 
xii, 22. So the river here men- 
tioned must be the ancient Kishon. 
See on Judges v, 21.] 

12. Chisloth-tabor, Robinson is 
inclined to identify with the village of 
Iksal, near the base of Mount Tabor, 
on a low, rocky ridge, and containing 
many excavated  sepulchires. On 
Mount Tabor see note at Judges iy, 6. 
Daberath has been identified with 
the modern Deburieh, a small village 
just at the northwestern base of Ta- 
bor. Japhia, now called Yafa, is a 
half hour’s ride southwest of Nazareth, 


and gee about thirty houses. It 
is the traditional birthplace of St. 
James. 


13. Gittah-hepher was the birth- 
place of the prophet Jonah. 2 Kings 
xiv, 25. Modern monastic tradition 
identities it with el-Meshad, one of the 
many Moslem tombs of Jonah, about 
five miles northeast of Nazareth. 
Remmon, Robinson conjectures, is 











1 Or, which is drawn. 


Rummanneh, seven miles north of Naz- 
areth. Methoar is not a proper name, 
but a participle, which may be ren- 
dered as i the margin, which is drawn, 
or, with Gesenitis, which stretches or 
extends, to Neah. The site of Neah is 
unknown. 

[14. The border...on the north 
side—The northern border cannot be 
accurately traced, for Hannathon, the 
only city named, is unknown, and the 
identification of the valley of Jiph- 
thah-el with the great Wady Abilin, 
as Robinson proposes, is hardly a set- 
tled thing. But regarding the identity 
as established, all we know of the 
northern border of Zebulun is, that it 
terminated on the west in the Wady 
Abilin. The western border is. not 
given here at all, but is vaguely inti- 
mated in verse 27, where a boundary 
of Asher is described. 

15. Beth-lehem is the only one of 
the five cities named in this verse 
which has been with any certainty 
identified. Dr. Robinson found it about 
six miles west of Nazareth, still bearing 
the name Bezt-lahm, but only a miser- 
able village, with no traces of antiquity 
except the name. This verse seems to 
be only a fragment of the list of cities 
belonging to Zebulun; a supposition 
confirmed by the mention of twelve 
cities when only five are named. ,Hven 
if we suppose that all the border cit- 
ies named are counted, we meet with 
as great a difficulty, for then we have 
at least sixteen cities named. We may 
appropriately say with Keil: “ From all 
that has been hitherto ascertained, we 
can merely decide respecting the inher- 
itance of Zebulun that it comprised the 
western half of the plain of Esdraelon, 
between.Jokneam and Tabor, and ex- 
tended to the mountains of Galilee.” 
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dren of Zebulun according to their fam- 
ilies, these cities with their villages. 
17 And the fourth lot came out to 
Issachar, for the children of Issachar 
according to their families. 18 And 
their border was toward Jezreel, and 
Chesulloth, and Shunem, 19 And 
Haphraim, and Shihon, and Anaha- 
rath, 20 And Rabbith, and Kishion, 
and Abez, 21 And Remeth, and En- 


Issacwar’s Lot, 17-23. 

The territory of this tribe was bound- 
ed on the north by Zebulun, on the 
east by the Jordan, and on the south 
aud west by Manasseh. It took in a 
large portion of the most beautiful and 
desirable parts of the great plain of 
Usdraelon. For the sake of securing 
themselves in so desirable a portion as 
the fertile plain of Esdraelon the chil- 
dren of Issachar became humbly sub- 
servient to the Canaanites of the adja- 
cent fortified towns, and to the proud 
country of Phenicia on the near sea- 
coast. ‘They assumed a position of 
almost slavish servitude to them, be- 
comirg their common carriers, mule- 
drivers, and servants of all work, there- 
by fulfilling the prophecy of the dying 
Jacob: “Issachar is a strong ass couch- 
ing down between two burdens: and he 
saw that rest was good, aud the land 
that it was pleasant, and bowed his 
shoulder to bear, and became a servant 
to tribute.” Gen. xlix, 14, 15. 

18. Their border was toward Jez- 
reel—Or, rather, it encompassed this 
city. The writer begius to trace the 
border, but really enumerates the cities 
included within it. These were all in 
the eastern part of the plain of Esdrae- 
lou. Jezreel, a name often applied 
to the plain of Esdraelon, is here lim- 
ited to a city standing on a gentle 
swell which rises out of it. It was the 
chief residence of King Ahab, and seat 
of the worship of Baal and Astarte, the 
cult of the Phenician Jezebel. It was 
remarkable for its central location, and 
the great beauty and commanding char- 
acter of its site. Its modern name is 
Zerin, containing only a few wretched 
hovels clustering around an old, ruined 
tower. Chesulloth — Probably the 
same as Chisloth-tabor in verse 12. 
(Shunem was at the modern village of 














gannim, and Ea-haddah, and Beth-paz- 
zez; 22 Ana the coast reacheth to 
Tabor, and Shahazimah, and Beth-she- 
mesh ; and the outgoings of their border 
were at Jordan: sixteen cities with their 
villages. 23 This ds the inheritance of 
the tribe of the children of Issachar ac- 
cording to their families, the cities and 
their villages. 

24 And the fifth iot came out for the 





Solam, which lies at the western base 
of the Little Hermon, and about three 
miles north of Jezreel. Here the Phil- 
istines encamped before Saul’s last bat- 
tle, (1 Sam. xxviii, 4,) and here was the 
home of the Shunammite woman whose 
son Elisha raised to life. 2 Kings iv, 8. 

21. En-gannim is still found in 
Jenin, six or seven miles south of Jez- 
reel. “It is now the chief town be- 
tween Nazareth and Nablus, and con- 
tains about two thousand inhabitants, 
nearly all Moslems. It deals largely in 
all the products of the country, and 
with the Bedouins on the east of the 
Jordan.” — Thomson. ‘The most re- 
markable thing here is the fine flowing 
public fountain, rising in the hills back 
of the town, and brought down so as to 
issue in a noble stream in the midst of 
the place.” —Robinson. | 

22. Coast reacheth—This probably 
means the northern coast or border, 
where it joined on Zebulun. Taboris 
here generally supposed to mean not 
the mountain, but a town on it after- 
wards given to the Levites. 1 Chron. 
vi, 77. Sixteen cities—This is exactly 
the number given above, if Tabor be 
taken as a city. 


Lor or ASHER, 24-31. 


[The position of Asher may be gen- 
erally described as extending along the 
shore of the Mediterranean from Tan- 
tura, on the south of Mount Carmel, to 
Zidon on the north, and bounded on the 
east by Zebulun and Naphtali. His 
territory included the rich plain of 
Phenicia, and some of the most cele- 
brated cities of antiquity. Truly did 
Jacob prophesy: ‘His bread shall be 
fat, and he shall yield royal dainties,”’ 
(Gen. xlix, 20;) and Moses: “He 
shall dip his foot in oil; his shoes shall 
be iron and brass.” Deut, xxxiii, 24, 25. 
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tribe of the children of Asher according 
to their families. 25 And their border 
was Helkath, and Hali, and Beten, and 
Achshaph, 26 And Alammelech, and 
Amad, and Mishal; and reacheth to 
Carmel westward, and to Shihor-lib- 
nath; 27 And turneth toward the sun- 
rising to Beth-dagon, and reacheth to 
Zebulun, and to the valley of Jiph- 


“Chap. 11. 8; Judges 1. 31. 
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thahel toward the north side of Beth- 
emek, and Neiel, and goeth out to Cabul 
on the left hand, 28 And Hebron, and 
Rehob, and Hammon, and Kanah, ‘even 
unto great Zidon; 29 And then the 
coast turneth to Ramah, and to the 
strong city ?Tyre; and the coast turn- 
eth to Hosah; and the outgoings there- 
of are at the sea from the coast to 


2Heb. Tzor, 2 Sam. 5. 11. 








The great Phenician plain near Acre 
was rich in corn and wine and oil, 
ana in the Zidonian metallic manufac- 
tories probably many Asherites learned 
to be skilful workmen in iron and 
brass. Compare 1 Kings vii, 14. 
When other tribes were at war with 
Jabin’s hosts Asher dwelt quietly by 
his harbours. Judges v, 17. Asher 
never conquered the Phenician §terri- 
tory, but was content to dwell among 
the Canaanites and learn their ways. 
See Judges i, 31, 32. Stanley remarks; 
“ One hame only of the tribe of Asher 
shines out of the geueral obscurity— 
the aged widow who, in the very close 
of the Jewish history, departed not 
from the Temple at Jerusalem, but 
served God with praycrs and fastings 
night and day. (Luke ii, 36, where see 
notes.) So insignificant was the tribe to 
which was assigned the fortress which 
Napoleon called the key of Palestine.” 

26. Achshaph—See on chap. xi, 1. 
Tn this list, as in other extended lists of 
cities, no note is usually taken of those 
whose sites are now unknown. 

26. [Carmel—A range of connected 
hills, whose average height is fifteen 
hundred feet, running from the northern 
hills of Samaria northwesterly, and 
terminating in a lofty promontory which 
projects boldly into the Mediterranean 
just south of the bay of Acre. All 
travellers agree in giving glowing de- 
scriptions of tle grandeur, beauty, and 
excelleney of Carmel. ‘There is not a 
flower,” says Van ae Velde, “that I 
have seen in Galilee, or on the plains 
along the coast, that I did not find on 
Carmel.” Mr. Carne says: “ No moun- 
tain in or around Palestine retains its 
ancient beauty so much as Carmel. Its 
groves are few but luxuriant. It is no 
place for crags and precipices, or rocks 
of the wild goats; but its surface is 


covered with a rich and constant 
verdure.”’] Shihor-libnath, river of 
whiteness, is a matter of great dis- 
pute. Every stream, from the Belus 
southward to the Crocodile River inclu- 
sive, has been selected as the river here 
mentioned. It must have been south 
of Dor, (Tantura,) which belonged to 
Asher. Chap. xvii, 11. 

2%, Beth-dagon, house of Dagon, 
must be distinguished from that in 
chap. xv, 41. It was probably a Phil- 
istine colony, and situated somewhere 


east or northeast of Tantura. Zebulun 
is not a city, but the tribe. On Jiph- 
thah-el, see at verse 14. Cabul is 


probably the modern village Kabul, 
which stands on the top of a rocky 
ridge eight miles east of Acre. 

28. Kanah—Not Cana of Galilee, but 
probably the large village Kanah, five 
miles southeast of Tyre. Zidon—See 
chap. xi, 8, note. It was never con- 
quered by Asher. 

29. Ramah—Robinson confidently 
identifies this place with the modern 
village Rameh, which stands on an iso- 
lated hill about ten miles southeast of 
Tyre. It has no traces,of antiquity 
except some very ancient sarcophagi. 
Tyre, a rock, is a colony of Zidon, 
and is a few miles south on the sea- 
coast. The old city stood on the main 
land and was strongly fortified. New 
Tyre, which was taken by Alexander 
the Great, was built ou a rock in the 
sea. It is probably Old Tyre that is 
named in the text, but Keil endeavours 
to prove that New Tyre was in exis- 
tence in the days ef Joshua, discredit- 
ing Josephus, who says that it was 
built two hundred and forty years be- 
fore the Temple of Solomon. It was a 
great commercial emporium, and became 
the burden of prophecies (see Isa. 
xxiii; Hzek. xxvi) which have been 
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Achzib: 30 Ummah also, and Aphek, 
and Rehob: twenty and two cities with 
their villages. 31 This ¢s the inheri- 
tance of the tribe of the children of 
Asher according to their families, these 
cities with their villages. 


JOSHUA. 
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32 The sixth lot came «mt to the chil- 
dren of Naphtali, even for the children 
of Naphtali according to their families. 
33 And their coast was from Heleph, 
from Allon to Zaanannim, and Adami 
Nekeb, and Jabneel, unto Lakum; and 





k& Gen. 38. 5; Judges 


1. 31; Micah 1. 14, 





remarkably fulfilled. Achzib, now 
called Zib, is on the coast nine miles 
north of Acre. 

30. Ummah—Dr. Thomson endeay- 
ours to identify it with Alma, in the 
highlands on the coast. Aphek—See 
on chap. xiii, 4. But that Aphek could 
hardiy have been assigned to Asher, 
being too far beyond his border. 
Twenty and two cities—It frequently 
happens that the cities named do not 
agree with the number given. To adjust 
this difficulty various assumptions have 
been made, as noted in chap. xv, 32. 


Naparau’s Lot, 32-39. 


[The territory of Naphtali was 
bounded on the east by the Jordan and 
sea of Galilee, on the south by Zebu- 
lun, on the west and north by Asher. 
The northern limit probably ran into 
the splendid valley of the Litany, which 
separates the two great ranges of Leb- 
anon. The excellence of Naphtali’s 
portion is indicated in Moses’ song, 
where he speaks of him as “ satisfied 
with favour, and full with the blessing 
of the Lord, possessing the west and 
the south.” Deut. xxxiii, 23. The lat- 
ter part should be rendered, “ Possess 
thou the sea and the sunny clime.” 
“ Naphtali possessed,” says J. L. Por- 
ter, ‘‘a greater variety of soil, scenery, 
and climate than any of the other 
tribes. Its northern portions are the 
highlands of Palestine. The sublime 
ravine of the Leontes separates its 
mountains from the chain of Lebanon, 
of which, however, they may be re- 
garded as a prolongation. The scenery 
is here rich and beautiful. In the 
eentre of this park-like region lie the 
ruins of the sanctuary of the tribe, the 
northern city of refuge, Kadesh-Naph- 
tali. The ridge rises gradually towards 
the south, and culminates at Safed, 
which has an elevation of nearly three 
thousand feet. 





“The southern section of Naphtali 
was the garden of Palestine. ‘he 
little plains along the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee and the vales that run up 
into the mountains are of unrivalled 
fertility. Josephus describes the plain 
on the shore of the lake as an earthly 
paradise, where the choicest fruits 
grew luxuriantly, and where eternal 
spring reigned. His words were not 
much exaggerated, for now, though 
more a wilderness than a paradise, its 
surpassing richness is apparert.” 

Jacob spoke of Naphtalias “a hind 
let loose.” Gen. xlix, 21. The tribe 
had many a noble and fleet warrior, 
but, like the timid hind, they shrunk 
from aggressive war, and left several 
of their cities in the hands of the Ca- 
naanites. Judges i, 33. The valiant 
Barak lacked confidence to venture 
alone against the hosts of Sisera, (iv, 8,) 
but when fully roused, like a hind 
brought to bay, he scorned his soul to 
death on the high places of the battle- 
field. Judges v, 18, note.] 

From his exposed position on the 
northern frontier Naphtali was the 
first to fall into the hands of the As- 
syrian invaders, (2 Kings xv, 29,) but 
after the captivity the Israelites largely 
settled again in this territory. His lot 
included the scene of the great victory 
of Joshua over the northern confeder- 
acy, and also many places where the 
Greater Joshua, by his mighty mira- 
cles and wondrous teachings, con- 
founded his foes and laid the founda- 
tion of his everlasting kingdom. This 
region is Galilee of the Gentiles, whose 
“people, which sat in darkness, saw 
great light.” Isa. ix, 1; Matt. iv, 16. 

33. The cities here mentioned are 
so far unknown that there is great dif. 
ficulty in attempting an accurate de- 
scription of the boundaries of this 
tribe. The northern and a part of the 
western boundary seem to have been 
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the outgoings thereof were at Jordan: 
34 And then 'the coast turneth west- 
ward to Aznoth-tabor, and goeth out 
from thenee to Hukkok, and reacheth 
to Zebulun on the south side, and reach- 
eth to Asher on the west side, and to 
Judah upon Jordan toward the sunris- 
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ing. 35 And the fenced cities are Zid- 
dim, Zer, and Hammath, Rakkath, and 
Chinnereth, 36 And Adamah, ard Ra- 
mah, and Hazor, 37 And Kedesh, and 
Edrei, and En-hazor, 38 And tron, 
and Migdal-el, Horem, and Beth-anath, 
and Beth-shemesh ; nineteen cities with 








32. 23. 





identical, running mainly in a north- 
easterly direction, aud Heleph, the 
Starting point, seems to have been 
some central place on this line, from 
which the border ran first eastward, 
but somewhat towards the north, and 
then seaward. Verse 34. [Van de 
Velde proposes to identify Heleph with 
Beitlif, an ancient site about twelve 
miles southeast of Tyre and about the 
sume distance west of Kades. It 
stands on the edge of a very marked 
ravine, which may very possibly have 
formed a part of the border of Naph- 
tali and Asher. Allon—As the He: 
brew worl means an oak, some critics 
very plausibly understand it of some 
remarkable tree near Zaanannim, and 
render, From the oak at Zaanannim. 
This was probably the same tree by 
which Heber the Kenite pitched his 
tent. See Judges iv, 1], note. Out- 
goings...at Jordan—That is, this 
northwestern boundary terminated at 
the upper sources of the Jordan. ] 

31. Turneth westward—Proba- 
bly in a southwesterly direction. 
[Hukkok is recognised by Robinson 
and others in the moderm Yakuk, a vil- 
lage six or seven miles northwest from 
the Sea of Galilee. Zebulun on the 
south...Asher on the west—This is 
merely giving the bounaaries in gen- 
erai terms. And to Judah upon the 
Jordan—This is « faulty translation. 
And to Judah belongs to the pre- 
vious sentence, which describes the 
western border. Literally, Jt touched 
Asher on the west and at Judah. Ju- 
dah was evidently a city on the west- 
ern border, perhaps at Jehudiyah, 
marked on Van de Velde’s map east 
of Tyre aod a few miles north of Tib- 
nin. ‘The rest of the verse forms a 
distinct sentence: Jordan toward the 
sunrising—That is, the Jordan formed 
the eastern boundary. 
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35. Hammath—Not the Hamath 
of the north, (chap. xiii, 5,) but doubt- 
less the modern Hammam, or warm 
springs, which send up their hot and 
sulphurous waters on the western 
shore of the Sea of Galilee just south 
of the ruins of the ancient Tiberias. ] 
Chinnereth—See chap. xi, 2, note. 

36. Ramah must be kept distinct 
from Ramah in Asher. It is identified 
by Robinson with a large village still 
called Rameh, which is situated about 
six miles southwest of Safed on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, surrounded by 
olive groves and overlooking a fertile 
plain. Hazor—See chap. xi, 1, note. 

37. Kedesh—See on chap. xii, 22. 
Edrei, not the city in Bashan of the 
same name, (chap. xiii, 31, note,) but 
another near Kadesh, whose name still 
lingers, perhaps, in Kiureibeh, a few 
miles west of Lake Merom. Hn-hazor 
seems to be the modern Ain-Haazur, 
between Ramah and Hukkok, some ten 
miles northwest of the Sea of Galilee. 
One reason why so many places have 
the same name among the Hebrews is, 
that the name is descriptive of some 
characteristic, as high, low, abounding 
in fountains, etc. Where two places 
had the same natural features they were 
apt to receive the same name. 

38. Iron is probably the modern 
Yaron, ten miles west of Lake Merom. 
Migdal-el—The modern name Mej- 
del is the same as the Hebrew Migdal, 
and the Greek Magdala of the New 
Testament,. chiefly known as the na- 
tive town of Mary Magdalene. Magdala 
is a miserable little Moslem village on 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
[But Migdal-el seems from the group- 
ing of these cities to have been, not 
near the Sea of Galilee, but in the north 
or northwest part of the tribe. _ Its lo- 
cation cannot at present be decided. 
Beth-shemesh cannot be the same 
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their villages. 39 This és the inheri- 
tance of the tribe of the children of 
Naphtali according to their families, the 
cities and their villages. 

40 And the seventh lot came out for 
the tribe of the children of Dan accord- 
ing to their families. 41 And the 
coast of their inheritance was Zorah, 
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and Eshtaol, and Ir-shemesh, 42 And 
™Shaalabbin, and Aijalon, and Jetalah 
43 And Elon, and Thimnatha, an 

Ekron, 44 And Eltekeh, and Gib- 
bethon, and Baalath, 45 And Je- 
hud, and Bene-berak, and Gath-rimmon, 
46 And Mejarkon, and Rakkon, with 
the border before ¢Japho. 47 And 





m Judges 1, 35, 


3 Or, over against.—4 Or, Joppa, Acts 9, 36. 





as that in verse 41 and chap. xv, 10. 
Some have thought it tnight be Medjel- 
esh-shems, a few miles northeast of 
Cesarea Philippi, and a little north of 
Lake Phiala.] Nineteen—Three names 
are wanting. See on chap. xv, 32. 


Dan’s Lot, 40-48, 

[The territory assigned to Dan was 
the smallest of all the tribe divisions. 
But it was not without advantages, 
Its border on the northeast and south 
joined respectively on Ephraim, Ben- 
jamin, and Judah, the three most pow- 
erful tribes of Israel. Its western bor- 
der was the Mediterranean. The ter- 
ritory thus enclosed embraced the 
beautiful plain south of Joppa, the 
cornfield and garden of Southern Pal- 
estine. Dr. Robinson thus describes 
this district, as seen from the tower 
of Ramleh: ‘Towards the north and 
south, as far as the eye could reach, 
the beautiful plain was spread out like 
a carpet at our feet, variegated with 
tracts of brown, from which the crops 
had just been taken, and with fields 
still rich with the yellow of ripe corn, 
or green with the springing millet. 
Immediately below us the eye rested 
on the immense olive groves of Ram- 
leh and Lydda, and the picturesque 
towers, and minarets, and domes, of 
these large villages. In the plain it- 
self there were uot many villages; but 
the tract of hiils, and the mountain 
side beyond, especially in the north- 
east, appeared as if studded with them, 
and, as now seen in the setting sun, 
they seemed like white villas and 
hamlets among the dark hills, present- 
ing an appearance of thriftiness and 
beauty which certainly would not stand 
a closer examination.” 

But the children of Dan were unable 
to hold this beautiful plain, for “tie 








Amorites forced them into the moun: 
tain, for they would not suffer them to 
come down to the valley,” (Judg. i, 3-4,) 
and they were obliged to receive help 
from “the hand of the house of Jo. 
seph.” Verse 35. 

Some time after the allotment this 
tribe enlarged its possessions by tne 
conquest of Laish in the north. Judg. 
xviii. In this covert but daring move- 
ment Dan fulfilled the prophecies of 
Jacob and of Moses. Gen. xlix, 17; 
Deut. xiii, 32. Of this tribe was the 
famous hero Samson. who judged Is- 
rael twenty years. By taking Micah’s 
images, and with them establishing a 
tribe sanctuary at Dan, (Judges xviii, 
20, 30,) they seem to have been the first 
to adopt and establish an illegal worship 
in Israel, and as the tribe of Dan is 
not mentioned in Rev. vii, 5-7, among 
those that were sealed, some of the 
fathers inclined to believe that from 
this tribe Antichrist should spring. | 

41. Zorah, and Eshtaol— These 
cities were originally allotted to J udah, 
(see chap. xv, 33.) and So also were 
other cities of this list. But the orig- 
inal allotment being found too large 
for Judah, the southwestern portion 
was given to Simeon, (ver. 1-9.) and 
a part of the northwestern to Ivan. 
Ir-shemesh is supposed to be the same 
as Beth-shemesh in chap. xv, 10.” 

42-45, Aijalon—See chap.:x, 12, 
Thimnathah — Perhaps the same as 
Timnah, chap. xy, 10. Bkron—See 
chap. xiii, 3. The rest of these cities 
are now unknown. 

[46. Japho—The ancient Joppa, 
modern Jaffa, the famous Seaport town 
of Palestine, distinguishable alike in 
sacred and common history. Hither 
the Lebanon timber was brought in 
floats for building Solomon’s temple, 
(2 Chron. ii, 16.) and also for the sezond 
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"the coast of the children of Dan went 
out too little for them: therefore the 
children of Dan went up to fight against 
Leshem, and took it, and smote it with 
the edge of the sword, and possessed 
it, and dwelt therein, and called Le- 
shem, °Dan, after the name of Dan 
their father. 48 This zs the inheri- 
tance of the tribe of the children of Dan 
according to their families, these cities 
» with their villages. 

49 When they had made an end of 
dividing the land for inheritance by 
their coasts, the children of Israel ? gave 


2 See Judges 18,—o Judges 13. 23.—p Ezek- 
jel 45. 7, 8 


7. 





temple under Zerubbabel. Wzra iii, 7. 
Here Jonah embarked when he sought 
to flee from the presence of Jehovah. 
Here Peter raised Tabitha, and here 
was the house of Simon the tanner, 
where Peter had his vision. See cut 
of modern town at Acts ix, 42.] 

47. The coast...went out too 
little—Here the English version is at 
fault by inserting too little. Masius 
has given the sense correctly thus: 
“The Danites emigrated beyond them- 
selves, that is, beyond the inheritance 
in which they were first placed by the 
divine lot, and set out in search of 
other possessions.” This occurred 
after the death of Joshua, and is here 
narrated out of its chrouo}ogical order, 
so as to complete the description of 
Dan’slot. Therefore...went up to 
fight—Rather, and the children of Dan 
went up and fought. ILeshem, or Laish, 
is at the extreme north, near the foot 
of Mount Hermon. <A minute account 
of this expedition and its results is 
found in Judges xviii, where see notes. 


JOSHUA’S INHERITANCE, 49, 50. 


An honourable distinction of Joshua 
from the whole people and from his 
tribe is made by conferring on him a 
separate portion, not by lot, but 
in accordance with his own choice. 
It was situated in the territory of 
Ephraim, the tribe to which he be- 
longed. 

50. The word of the Lord, as 
uttered perhaps through the High 
Priest, or probably to Moses, but 
which was not recorded in the Mosaic 
books. The uurecorded promise to 








an inheritance to Joshua the son of Nun 
among them: 50 According to the 
word of the Lorp they gave him the 
city which he asked, even 1Timnath- 
‘serah in mount Ephraim: and he built 
the city, and dwelt therein. 51 °*These 
are the inheritances, which Eleazar the 
priest, and Joshua the son of N un, and 
the heads of the fathers of the tribes of 
the children of Israel, divided for an in- 
heritance by lot tin Shiloh before the 
Lorp, at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation. So they made an end 
of dividing the country. 


g Ohap. 24, 30.—?1 Chron, 7. 21.—s Num, 
34, 17; chap. 14. 1.—7 Chap. 18. 1, 10. 








Caleb was a similar instance. Time 
nath-serah—That is, the portion that 
was over and above. [It is called 
Timnath-heres (portion of the sun) in 
Judges ii, 9, because, as the Jews ex- 
plain, he made the sun stand still. It 
was in Mount Ephraim, on the north 
side of the hill of Gaash. See chap. 
xxiv, 30. This spot is without much 
doubt at the'modern Tibneh, some 
twelve miles northwest of Bethel. 
Here Dr. Eli Smith discovered the 
ruins of a considerable town. On the 
south of the town is a hill (probably 
Gaash) in which are a number. of 
sepulchers which in size and richness 
will bear comparison with the tombs 
of the kings at Jerusalem. Here, 
doubtless, the aged commander passed 
his last days, and here he died and 
was buried. Chap. xxiv, 29, 30. “Jerome 
relates that Paula, when travelling in 
these parts, marvelled that the dis- 
tributer of the possessions of the 
children of Israel should have chosen 
for himself a situation so rough and 
mountainous.” —Kéio. 

51. They made an end of divid- 
ing the country—But after the di- 
vision and allotinent it remained to 
designate the cities of refuge and the 
Levitical cities. An account of this 
is given in the next two chapters. ] 


CHAPTER XX. 
THe Srx Cities or REFUGE, 1-9. 
The sentiment of justice impels un- 
cultivated men to the immediate in- 
fliction of punishment upon those who 
give offence to that sentiment by a 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HE Lorp also spake untc Joshua, 
saying, 2 Speak to the children 

of Israel, saying, *Appoint out for you 
cities of refuge, whereof I spake unto 
you by the hand of Moses: 3% That the 
slayer that killeth any person unawares 
and unwittingly may flee thither: and 


they shall be -vour refuge from the 
avenger of blood. 4 And when he that 
doth flee unto one of those cities shall 
stand at the entering of *the gate of 
the city, and shall declare his cause in 
the ears of the elders of that city, they 
shall take him into the city unto them 
and give him a place, that he may dwell 








a@ Bxod. 21. 18; Num. 38. 6, 11, 14; 





wrong act, especially the act of taking 
human life. But aman may accident- 
ally and innocently slay his fellow- 
man. ‘The safeguard of law is there- 
fore needed that vengeance may not 
hastily wreak itself on the guiltless. 
Jn ordinary cases in highly civilized 
lands there is such a respect for law 
that the manslayer is screened from 
summary punishment, and is entrusted 
to the courts for trial. But where the 
veneration for law is not strong, (es- 
pecially as was the case among the 
llebrews, who had so recently been 
in the house of bondage,) where might 
and not right is the law, the slayer of 
a brother man would not be safe in 
the hands of his outraged and excited 
neighbours. Hence cities of refuge at 
couvenient distances were appointed. 
In the wilderness, and up to this time 
in Canaan, the tabernacle of the Lord 
seems, from Exod. xxi, 14, to have an- 
swered for a place of refuge for the 
man guilty of homicide; but in the 
time of Moses commandment was given 
by God to appoint such cities of ref- 
uge in the Land of Canaan. See notes 
on Num. xxxy, 9-34. 

3. Unawares and unwittingly— 
The design of the city of refuge was not 
to screen criminals, but to afford an op- 
portunity to all accused of so grave a 
charge to show the absence of a guilty 
intent. In order to do this the guilty 
must be temporarily received as well as 
the innocent. Avenger of blood—The 
next of kin, or the Goél, as he is styleca 
in the Hebrew, and still called in the 
Kast. In Gen. ix, 5, Jehovah says, 
“Your blood in return for the life- 
blood which you have shed will I re- 
quire.” He here expresses his esti- 
mate of the sacredness of human life. 
The avenger of: biood is his agent for 
searching out and punishing murder. 








Deut. 19. 2, 9.0 Ruth 4. 1, 2 





In, the absence of magistrates and tri- 
bunals, one man in each family was 
required to act as a sheriff for the 
redress of his kindred and the pro- 
tection of the body politic. In ancient 
Greece the land was regarded as de- 
filed and accursed of the gods so long 
as a murderer dwelt therein unpun- 
ished. ‘i 

4, Gate of the city—The tribunal 


-of justice, the forum, was at the city 


gate. The refugee was not kept out 
of the city till his innocence was proved, 
but he was permitted to enter, and to 
relate his cause, and to receive the pro- 
tection of the city, for this is the mean- 
ing of the clause, they shall take him 
into the city untothem. He mustat — 
the earliest possible moment be recog- 
nized as a fugitive, or the purpose of 
his tlight may be defeated. This rec: 
ognition he is entitled to have till his 
case can be examined by the local au- 
thorities. The Rabbins relate how 
every possible facility was to be af- 
forded to the refugee. ‘The roads 
to these cities were to be kept in good 
repair; no hillock was left, no river 
nor stream was allowed over which 
there was not a bridge; the road was 
to be at least thirty-two cubits broad, 
(three rods,) and every kind of obstruc- 
tion was to be removed that might turt 
the foot or hinder the speed of the fu- 
gitive. At every turning or branching 
of roads posts were erected bearing 
the words, ReruGs! ReFuGE! to guide 
the fugitive in his flight; so benign 
and considerate was the provision made 
for the benefit of the accidental slayer 
of his fellow-man.”—Bush. Infinitely 
greater pains has God-taken to lead 
guilty souls to the refuge of the atoning 
blood of Jesus Christ. He has opened 
this refuge, built a highway to it from 
evcry human soul, sent his Spirit to 
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among them. 5 °And if the avenger 
of blood pursue after him, then they 
shall not deliver the slayer up into his 
hand; because he smote his neighbour 
unwittingly, and hated him not before- 
time. 6 And he shall dwell in that 
city, “until he stand before the congre- 
gation for judgment, and until the death 
of the high priest that shall be in those 
days: then shall the slayer return, and 
come unto his own city, and unto his 
own house, unto the city from whence 
le fled. '% And they Jappointed * Ke- 
desh in Galilee in mount Naphtali, and 
‘Shechem in mount Ephraim, and ¢ Kir- 

eNum. 35, 12.—d Num, 35, 12, 25,——1 Heb. 


sanctified.—-e Chap. 21, 32; 1 Chron. 6. 76.—— 
F Chap. 21. 21; 2 Chron, 10. 1.—g Chap. 14. 15: 











enlighten every eye, and his heralds to 
ery in every ear, “This is the way; 
walk ye therein.” This way is not for 
the innocent but for the guilty. 

6.. Until he stand before the con- 
gregation—The local’ authorities shall 
summon him and the Goél to appear be- 
fore them for a judicial inquest and ver- 
dict. The congregation or jury was to 
hear hoth sides, and to decide whether 
the deed proceeded from malice or was 
accidental. If he was condemned he 
was to be executed; but if he was ac- 
quitted he was not set at liberty, but 
was sent back to live in the refuge till 
the death of the High Priest. Here we 
see the superiority of this system of 
protection over the pagan asylum of 
the altar, in the temple of some god, 
which shielded the guilty and the in- 
nocent alike. Until the death of the 
high priest—This does not mean that 
the death of the High Priest takes 
place at the same time with the sum- 
mous to trial, The only occasions on 
which an innocent manslayer may 
leave the refuge are, 1st, temporarily, 
for a trial where the manslaying oc- 
curred; and 2d, permanently, at the 
death of the High Priest. Why should 
he be released when the High Priest 
dies? Probably because he was 
anointed as the representative and medi- 
ator of the people, who alone was able 
to offer annual expiation for the whole 
people. His death, therefore, may be 
regarded as an atonement prefiguring 
the death of our heavenly High Priest, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered 











jath-arba which 7s Hebron in "the moun- 
tain.of Judah. 8 Andon the other side 
Jordan by Jericho eastward, they as- 
signed ‘Bezer in the wilderness upon 
the plain out of the tribe of Reuben, 
and * Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe 
of Gad, and ' Golan in Bashan out of the 
tribe of Manasseh. 9 ™ These were the 
cities appointed for all the children of 
Israel, and for the stranger that sojourn- 
eth among them, that whosoever killeth 
any person at unawares might flee thith- 
er, and not die by the hand of the aveng- 
er of blood, "until he stood before the 
congregation. 





Qt. 11, 13.—h Luke 1. 39, Deut. 4. 43; chap. 
21, 36; 1. Chron, 6, 78.—2%X Chap. 21, 38; 1 Kings 
22.3, —1 Ch. 21. 27.—m Num. 35. 15.—n Ver.6. 





himself without spot unto God. Heb. 
ix, 14, 15. 

1. Appointed—Heb., They sancti- 
fied; set apart to a sacred use, go that 
all the fugitives were impressed with 
the thought that when within these 
cities they were surrounded by the 
munitions of Jiehovah’s especial mercy. 
None but Levitical cities were chosen. 
Since the object of the refuge was dis- 
tinctly religious, to preserve the land 
from blood-guiltiness, it was not proper 
that a secular city should be chosen. 
They were very carefully distributed 
throughout the whole land. The two 
and a half tribes east of the Jordan had 
as many as the western tribes, because 
they were scattered over a territory 
nearly as large. Kedesh—See on 
chap. xii, 22. Shechem—See on chap. 
xvii, 7. Hebron—Chap. x, 3, note. 

8. By Jericho—Literally, Beyond 
Jordan, Jericho eastward. The sense is, 
the side of Jordan opposite from Jeri- 
cho. These eastern cities were ap- 
pointed by Moses. See at Deut. iv, 
41-43, On Ramoth, see chap. xiii, 26, 
note. The sites of the other two cities 
are now unknown. 

9. And for the stranger—A fore- 
shadowing of the provision for the sal- 
vation of the Gentiles through Christ. 
And not die by the hand of the 
avenger of blood.—There was one im- 
portant condition which must be con 
stantly fulfilled—the fugitive must not 
venture beyond the borders of his ref- 
uge (Numi. xxxv, 27) until the death of 
the High Priest. Thus must the par- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HEN came near the heads of the 
: fathers of the Levites unto * Elea- 
zar the priest, and unto Joshua the son 
of Nun, and unto the heads of the fathers 
of the tribes of the children of Israel; 
2 And they spake unto them at >Shiloh 
in the land of Canaan, saying, °The 


Lorp commanded by the hand of Moses 
to give us cities to dwell in, with the 
suburbs thereof for our cattle. 3 And 
the children of Israel gave unto the Le- 
vites out of their inheritance, at the com- 
mandment of the Lorp, these cities and 
their suburbs. 4 And the lot came out 
for the families of the Kohathites: and 





aChap. 14.1; 17. 4. 





doned sinner by faith abide beneath 
the shelter of the atoning blood, or be 
irretrievably lost. Heb. vi, 6. These 
safeguards against interminable and 
bloody feuds are in strikiug contrast 
with the blood-revenge still existing in 
the Hast under Mohammedan law. 
“Two villages have disputed about a 
stray goat; there was first tremendous 
shouting, especially among the women, 
urging on their husbands and brothers 
to fight; then in a moment of excite- 
meut weapons were used, and blood 
was shed; and blood calls. for blood. 
Thus every member of the family to 
the remotest degree is kept in constant 
dread. He stalks about, armed, at all 
hours and in all places—with his goats 
on the mountain-side, with his donkey 
on the road, with his plough in the field; 
in seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, heat and cold. Imagination 
makes the ‘avenger of blood’ follow 
him like a shadow, ever watchful for 
an unguarded moment to fall upon him. 
Many a family has this blood-revenge 
compelled to flee from house and home, 
and seek refuge among strangers: many 
a village it has left desolate, for none 
will live where the sentence of death 
hangs constantly over them. In the 
Koran this fearful law is commended: 
‘O true believers, the law of retaliation 
is ordained to you for the slain; the 
free shall die for the free.’”.—Dr. Por- 
ter’s ‘‘ Syria and Palestine.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


DESIGNATION OF THE LEVITICAL CrmEs, 
1-42. 

1. Heads of the fathers—The most 
venerable and influential of the three 
Levitical families. These applied to 
the same commissioners for the cities 
promised by Moses, (Num. xxxv, 1-5.) 


b Chap. 18, 1.—e Num, 35, 2. 





cial promises and provisions. The very 
persons to whom these promises are 
made will fail to receive them unless 
they exert themselves to secure them. 
Prayer is the key to God’s treasury. 

2. With the suburbs thereof—The 
area of these suburbs is laid down in 
Num. xxxv, 4, 5, but so obscurely that 
great diversity of computation has 
arisen among expositors. The suburbs 
were to reach a thousand cubits from 
the wall of the city on each of the 
four sides, and yet the measure oneach 
side of the city was to be two thou- 
sand cubits. This Keil explains, as in 
the following diagram, by picturing the 
city and its suburbs in squares, with 
the city in the midst, and understand- 
ing the two thousand cubits as the 
length of each outer side of the suburbs, 
apart from the walls of the cities, which 
latter, of course, might vary in size. 
Or we may understand with Maimonides 
that the two thousand cubits were 
added to the one thousand as “ fields of 
the suburbs,” (Lev. xxy, 34,) and lay 
outside the suburbs proper. 


Suburbs, Suburbs, 
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4. Kohathites—The first of the fam- 


It is not enough that God makes spe-! ilies of the Levites among whom tha 
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“the children of Aaron the priest, which 
were of the Levites, *had by lot out of 
the tribe of Judah, and out of the tribe 
of Simeon, and out of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, thirteen cities. & And ‘the rest 
of the children of Kohath had by lot out 
of the families of the tribe of Ephraim 

and out of the tribe of Dan, ae out of 
the half tribe of Manasseh, ten cities. 
6 And the children of Gershon had by 
lot out of the families of the tribe of 
Issachar, and out of the tribe of Asher, 
and out of the tribe of Naphtali, and out 
of tle half tribe of Manassch in Bashan, 
thirteen cities. 7 * The children of Me- 
rari by their families had out of the tribe 
of Reuben, and out of the tribe of Gad, 
and out of the tribe of Zebulun, twelve 
cities. 8 + And the children of Israel 
gave by lot unto the Levites these cities 
with their suburbs, *as the Lorp com- 
manded by the hand of Moses. 9 And 
they gave out of the tribe of the children 
of ‘i udah, and out of the tribe of the chil- 





dren of Simeon, these cities which are 
here 1mentioned by name, 10! Which 
the children of Aaron, being of the fam- 
ilies of the Kohathites, who were of the 
children of Levi, had: for theirs was 
the first lot. 11 “And they gave them 
2the city of Arba the father of "Anak, 
which city ds Hebron, °in the hill cown- 
try of Judah, with the suburbs thereof 
round about it. 12 But ’the fields of 
the city, and the villages thereof, gave 
they to Caleb the son of Jephunneh for 
his possession. 13 Thus ‘they gave to 
the children of Aaron the priest ’ Hebron 
with her suburbs, to de a city of refuge 
for the slayer, ‘and Libnah with her 
suburbs, 14 And ‘Jattir with her sub- 
urbs, "and Eshtemoa with her suburbs 
15 And ¥ Holon with her sitburbs, and 
Debir with her suburbs, 16 And *Ain 
with her suburbs, and Juttah with her 
suburbs, and *Beth-shemesh with her 
suburbs; nine cities out of those two 
tribes. 17 And out of the tribe of 





d Verses 8, 19.—e See chap. 24. 33.—7 Verse 
20, &c.—g Verse 27, &e. h Verse 34, &¢,— 
Z Verse 3,—# Num. 35, 2,1 Heb. called. 
Z Verse 4.—m 1 Chron. 6. 55,—2 Or, Kirjath- 
arba, Gen, 23. 2.——n Chap. 15. 13, 14.0 Chap. 
20.7; Luke 1. 39. 








p Ohap. 14, 14; 1 Chron. 6. 56. q1 Chron. 6. 
57, &c.—r Chap. 15. 54; 20. 7,—s Chap. 15, 42. 
—+t Chap.15, 48.—v7 Chap. 15. 50.—v 1 Chron. 
6, 58, Hilen, chap. 15. 51.—2 Chap. 15. 49.— 
@1 Chron. 6. 59, Ashan, chap. 15. 42,—y Chap. 
15, 55. —2 Chap. 15. 10. 














family of Aaron were exclusively ap- 
pointed to the priesthood. These by 
virtue of their office had the precedence 
in the assignment of the lots, and re- 
ceived thirteen cities in contiguous 
territory; the rest of the Kohathites 
ten cities, (ver. 5,) in tribes also adjoin- 
ing. There was a divine prescience 
displayed in so locating the priests that 
in the future great schism of the State 
under Rehoboam the seceding tribes 
found themselves destitute of the di- 
vinely-appointed priesthood. 

6. Gershon—The second division. 

7. Merari—The third division of the 
Levites. The tliree families take their 
names from the sons of Levi. See the 
genealogy at Exod. vi, 16-19; also 
Num. iii, 17-39, and 1 Chron. vi. 

11. Hebron—See on chap. x, 3, and 
chap. xiv, 12. We here meet the diff- 
culty of a double proprietorship. We 
have seen in chap. xiv, 13, that Joshua 
gave Hebron to Caleb as a reward for his 
fidelity, but now we find that the same 
city is bestowed upon the priests. Our 
solution of this difficulty is, that the Le- 
vites did not have exclusive ownership 
of these cities. From Num. iii, 39, we 








learn that the census of the Levites was 
about twenty-two thousand males of a 
month old and upward. This would 
give less than five hundred males, 
adult and children, to each of the forty- 
eight cities. As Hebron and Shechem 
and several others were large and im- 
portant, the inference is, that the Le- 
vites had ample inheritance in these 
cities sufficient to give a sacred char- 
acter to them. We have an intimation 
of this in verse 12. For the Hebrews 
who tilled the fields of Caleb’s sons must 
have resided in Hebron for protection. 
Again, in the law requiring the alien- 
ated house and pasture land of the 
Levite to revert to him in the year of 
jubilee, there is implied that others 
than Levites lived with them. Lev. 
xxv, 32-34. 

13. Libnah—See on chap. x, 29. 
In the following list no comment is made 
on those cities that are now unknown. 

14-17. Jattir—Chap. xv, 48. Esh- 
temoah—Chap. xv, 50. Debir— 
Chap. x, 38. Juttah—Chap. xv, 55. 
Beth-shemesh—Chap. xv, 10. Gib- 
eon—Chap. ix, 3. Geba—Chap. 
xviii, 24. 
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Benjamin, *Gibeon with ner suburbs, 
*Geba with her suburbs, 18 Anathoth 
with her suburbs, and ‘Almon with her 
suburbs; four cities. 19 All the cities 
of the children of Aaron, the priests, 
were thirteen cities with their suburbs. 
20 “And the families of the children of 
Kohath, the Levites which remained of 
the children of Kohath, even they had 
the cities of their lot out of the tribe of 
Ephraim, 21 Forthey gave them °She- 
chem with her suburbs in mount Ephra- 
im, to b¢ a city of refuge for the slayer ; 
and Gezer with her suburbs, 22 And 
Kibzaim with her suburbs, and Beth- 
horon with her suburbs; four cities. 
23 And out of the tribe of Dan, Eltekeh 
with her suburbs, Gibbethon with her 
suburbs, 24 Aijalon with her suburbs, 
Gath-rimmon with her suburbs; four 
cities. 25 And out of the half tribe of 
Manasseh, Tanach with her suburbs, 
and Gath-rimmon with her suburbs ; 
two cities. 26 All the cities were ten 
with their suburbs for the families of 
the children of Kohath that remained. 
27 ‘And unto the children of Gershon, 
of the families of the Levites, out of the 
other half tribe of Manasseh they gave 
® Golan in Bashan with her suburbs, to 
be a city of refuge for the slayer, and 
Beeshterah with her suburbs; two cit- 
ies. 28 And out of the tribe of Issa- 
char, Kishon with her suburbs, Dabareh 
with her suburbs, 29 Jarmuth with 
her'suburbs, En-gannim with her sub- 
urbs; four cities. 30 And out of the 
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tribe of Asher, Mishal with her suburbs, 
Abdon with her suburbs, 31 Helkath 
with her suburbs, and Rehob with her 
suburbs; four cities. 32 And out of 
the tribe of Naphtali, "Kedesh in Gali- 
lee with her subatbel to be a city of ref- 
uge for the slayer; and Hammoth-dor 
with her suburbs, and Kartan with her 
suburbs ; three cities. 33 All the cities 
of the Gershonites according to their 
families were thirteen cities with their 
suburbs. 34 And unto the families of 
the children of Merari, the rest of the 
Levites, out of the tribe of Zebulun, 
Jokneam with her suburbs, and Kartah 
with her suburbs, 35 Dimnah with 
her suburbs, Nahalal with her suburbs : 
four cities. 36 And out of the tribe of 
Reuben, *Bezer with her suburbs, and 
Jahazah with her suburbs, 37 Kede- 
moth with her suburbs, and Mephaath 
with her suburbs; four cities. 38 And 
out of the tribe of Gad, '!Ramoth in Gil- 
ead with her suburbs, to be a city of ref- 
uge for the slayer; and Mahanaim with 
her suburbs, 39 Heshbon with her 
suburbs, Jazer with her suburbs ; four 
cities in all. 40 So all the cities for the 
children of Merari by their families, 
which were remaining of the families 
of the Levites, were dy their lot twelve 
cities. 41™All the cities of the Levites 
Within the possession of the children of 
Israel were forty and eight cities with 
their suburbs. " 42 These cities were 
every one with their suburbs round 
about them: thus were all these cities. 








@ Chap. 18, 25. Chap. 18. 24, Gaba,— 
¢1 Chron. 6, 60, AZemeth.—d Verse 5; 1 Chron. 
6, 66.—e Chap. 20.7; Gen. 37. 12, 13; Acts7. 16. 
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18. Anathoth was the place to 
which King Solomon banished A biatbar, 
(1 Kings ii, 26,) and the birthplace of 
Jeremiah. Jer. i. 1. It is represented 
by the modern village Anata, four miles 
northeast of Jerusalem. It is now a 
small village, but contains remains of 
the walls and foundations of the ancient 
city. 

21-24, Shechem—Chap. xvii, 7. 
Gezer—Chap. x, 38. Beth-horon— 
Chap. x, 10. Aijalon—Chap. x, 12. 
Tanach—Chap. xii, 21. 

27. Beeshterah seems to be a con- 
traction of Beth-Ashterah —house of 
Astoreth—the residence of Og. See 
chap. ix, 10. ; 

28-39. Dabareh—Chap. xix, 12. 
En-gannim—Cliap. xix, 21. Kedesh | 





—Chap. xii, 22. Jokneam—Chap. xii, 
22. Ramoth—Chap. xiii, 26. Hesh- 
bon—Chap. xiii, 17, 26. Jazer—Chap. 
xiiy)/25: 

42. To this verse the LXX add the 
following, partly taken from chap, xix, 
49, 50, and partly legendary: “ And 
Joshua finished dividing the land in 
their borders, and the children of Israel 
gave a portion to Joshua according to 
the commandment of the Lord; they 
gave him the city which he asked for, 
Timnath-serah gave they him in Mount 
Ephraim, and Joshua fortified the city 
and dwelt in it. And Joshua took the 
stone knives with which he circumcised 
the children of Israel who were born du- 
ting the journey in the wilderness, and 
he deposited them in Timnath-seral),” 
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43 And the Lorp gave unto Israel 
*all the land which he sware to give 
unto their fathers; and they possessed 
it, and dwelt therein. 44 °And the 
Lorp gave them rest round about, ac- 
cording to all that he sware unto their 
fathers: and ? there stood not a man of 
all their enemies before them; the Lorp 
delivered all their enemies into their 
hand. 45 ‘There failed not aught of 


nm Gen, 13. 15; 15. 18; 26.3; 28. 4, 13. 
o Chap. 11. 233; 22. 4. 





Tue DIvINE PROMISES FULFILLED, 
43-45. 

As the wicked are prone to forget 
the divine threatenings, so the people 
of God are inclined to neglect the divine 
promises. Hence the necessity of call- 
ing special attention to them, that their 
fulfilment may exert a salutary influ- 
ence upon us. 

44. There stood not a man—The 
many were humbled and rendered trib- 
utary, and all their enemies would have 
been expelled if the Hebrews had had 
faith in Jehovah, their unfailing ally. 
[Some rationalistic critics affirm that 
this passage is contradicted by other 
statements of the ancient history which 
affirm that Israel’s enemies were not 
all subdued, and considerable portions 
of the land were never in possessicn 
of the Israelites. But they forget that 
the promise to the fathers was accon- 
panied also with the express statement 
that the Canaanités should be gradually 
exterminated. See note on next verse. 
This passage affirms a thorough subju- 
gation of all Canaan, and a division of 
it for a possession among the Israelites, 
but not, as some would assume, an ex- 
termination of all its original inhabi- 
tants. Even Ewald admits, as unques- 
tionable, “ that this first irruption into 
Canaan under Joshua was decisive for 
all future time, and that the Canaanites 
qwere never able in succeeding ages to 
rally perinanently from the losses and 
disasters which they then underwent.” 
In another place the same rationalistic 
critic affirms: ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that Joshua, during the first years of 
the eutrance into Canaan, subdued the 
country on every side, and received the 
submiss:on of all the Canaanites whose 
lives were spared. It is very possible 
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any good thing which the Lorp had 
spoken unto the house of Israel; all 
came to pass. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
6 he Joshua called the Reubenites, 
and the Gadites, and the half tribe 
of Manasseh, 2 And said unto them, 
Ye have kept * all that Moses the servant 
of the Lorp commanded you, ” and have 


Pp Deut. 7, 24.—g Chap, 23. 14.—a Num, 82. 20; 
Deut. 3. 18.—0 Chap. 1. 16, 17. 











that in the first terror of surprise the 
Philistines, and even the men of Zidon 
and the rest of the Phenicians, may 
have paid homage, although these last 
could never again be subdued.” } 

45. There failed not aught of any 
good—So far as Jehovah was con- 
cerned, for he had expressly said, “I 
will not drive them out from before thee 
in one year, lest the land become deso- 
late, and the beast of the field multiply 
against thee. By little and little I will 
drive them out ‘from before thee, until 
thou be increased, and inherit the land.” 
Exod. xxiii, 29, 30. Comp. Deut. vii, 22. 
Israel’s subsequent failure to possess 
all the land was, as the history itself 
shows, largely owing to their cowardice. 
Tribal jealousies also had much to do 
with their failure. 
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THE Trans-JORDANIC TRIBES Dis- 
MISSED, 1-9. 

We have seen (chap. i, 12-15) that 
Joshua required these tribes to fulfil 
the condition on which they were per- 
mitted to receive their portions before 
the conquest of Canaan, namely, that 
they should assist in that conquest, 
(Num. xxxii, 20,) and we have noted 
the cheerfulness with which they left 
their families and possessions (chap. i, 
16) and became the vanguard of the 
invading host, forty thousand strong. 
Chap. iv, 12, 13. Through all the long 
war of subjugation. they have served 
faithfully, till at last the land is sub- 
stantially conquered and actually al- 
lotted, and henceforth each tribe is to 
clear its own inheritance without the 
aid of the federal army, which is now 
disbanded with the high encomiums of 
their chief. 
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obeyed iny voice in all that I command- 
el you: 3 Ye have not left your breth- 
ren these many days unto this day, but 
have kept the charge of the eommand- 
ment of the Lorp your God. 4 And 
now the Lorp your God hath given rest 
unto your brethren, as he promised 
them: therefore now return ye, and get 
you unto your tents, and unto the land 
of your possession, °which Moses the 
servant of the Lorp gave you on the 
other side Jordan. 5 But “take diligent 
heed to do the commandment and the 
law, which Moses the servant of the 
Lorp charged you, ‘to love the Lorp 
your God, and to walk in all his ways 
and to keep his commandments, and 


to cleave unto him, and to serve him 
with all your heart and with all your 
soul. 6 Bo Joshua blessed them, and 
sent them away: and they went unto 
their tents. 7 Now to the one half of 
the tribe of Manasseh Moses had given 
possession in Bashan: £but unto the 
other half thereof gave Joshua among 
their brethren on this side Jordan west- 
ward. And when Joshua sent them 
away also unto their tents, then he 
blessed them, 8 And he spake unto 
them, saying, " Return with much riches 
unto your tents, and with very much 
cattle, with silver, and with gold, and 
with brass, and with iron, and with very 
much raiment: ! divide the spoil of your 





eNum, 32, 33; Deut. 29. 8; chap. 13. 8— 
d Deut. 6. 6, 17; 11. 22.—e Deut. 10. 12,— 
J Gen. 47.7; Exod, 39. 43; chap. 14. 13; 2 Sam, 
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3. Ye have not left your breth- 
ren—Ye have not permanently aban- 
doned them during seven years of war. 
Tt is not to be supposed that in the 
long intervals between the military 
campaigns they had not been permitted 
to visit on furloughs their families only 
a few miles distant beyond the Jordan. 
Such frequent permissions to visit their 
homes had kept them from murmuring 
at the long delay in the division of Ca- 
naan. For the provision made for the 
protection of their homes, and the 
maintenance of their families during 
their absence, see chap. i, 14, note. 

4, Get you unto your tents—The 
word tents here, as often elsewhere, 
(Judges vii, 8; 1 Sam. iy, 10; xiii, 2: 
2 Sam. xviii, 17,) is used for houses, or 
homes. Its use probably arose from 
Israel's dwelling so long in tents. 

5. And the law—The Torah. In 
note on chap. i, 8, we have shown that 
the Torah was already called a book. 
We have in this verse grounds for in- 
ferring that there was more than one 
copy. The Hastern tribes could not 
have been commanded to take diligent 
heed to obey the Torah if they were 
now to be excluded from its constant 
perusal. With all your heart and 
with all your soul—The words heart 
and soul indicate the affectional and 
emotional nature, and are used to in- 
tensify the exhortation to sincere and 
heartfelt obedience unto Jehovah. Ag 
if foreseeing the decay of national feel- 








ing which the separation of the deep 
trench of the Jordan would tend to 
create, Joshua tenderly and earnestly 
presses upon the departing tribes the 
duty of a faithful study of the law and 
a scrupulous obedience to its require- 
ments. He well knew that the He- 
brew could be a patriot only as he was 
an Israelite indeed; a lover of his na- 
tion only as a lover of his nation’s 
God. With a clear vision did Joshua 
see that both individual and national 
prosperity must arise from obedience 
to the moral law. The redundancy of 
the language evinces the intense ear- 
nestness of the great leader. 

7. Bashan—See chap. ii, 10, note. 

8. Much riches—Since the Canaan- 
ites were quite advanced in arts, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, it is natural 
that they should have a large amount 
of the precious metals and costly ar- 
ticles embodying wealth. Much rai- 
ment—Fashions in dress never change 
in the East. Hence the people make 
permanent investments of their wealth 
in dresses. Hence the Saviour’s ex- 
hortation, “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where the moth 
doth corrupt,” evidently refers to accu- 
mulations of garments, Says a travel- 
ler in Palestine, ‘‘ Not unfrequently one 
sees among the inhabitants of a wretch- 
ed little hamlet, consisting of the merest 
hovels, a number of persons dressed in 
handsome silks.” Divide the spoil— 
On a previous occasion (Num. Xxxi, 27) 
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enemies with your brethren. 9 And 
the children of Reuben and the children 
of Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh 
returned, and departed from the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Shiloh, which ¢s.in 
the land of Canaan, to go unto the 
country of Gilead, to the land of their 
possession, whereof they were possessed, 
according to the word of the Lorp by 
the hand of Moses. 

10 And when they came unto the 
borders of Jordan, that ave in the land 
of Canaan, the children of Reuben and 
the children of Gad and the half tribe 
of Manasseh built there an altar by Jor- 
dan, a great altar to see to. 11 And 
the children of Israel 'heard say, Be- 








hold, the children of Reuben and the 
children of Gad and the half tribe of 
Manassch have built an altar over against 
the land of Canaan, in the borders of 
Jordan, at the passage of the children 
of Israel. 12 And when the children 
of Israel heard of 2¢, ™the whole con- 
gregation of the children of Israel gath- 
ered themselves together at Shiloh, to 
go up to war against them. 13 And 
the children of Israel ®sent unto the 
children of Reuben, and to the children 
of Gad, and to the half tribe of Manas- 
seh, into the land of Gilead, ° Phinehas 
the son of Eleazar the priest, 14 And 
with him ten princes, of each ‘chief 
house a prince throughout all the tribes 
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Moses commanded that those who did 
service at home should share equally 
with those who had perilled their lives 
in battle, for the obvious reason that 
guarding the household and raising 
supplies for the army are just as neces- 
sary and as patriotic as hurling javelins 
and storming hostile cities. 


Tue ALTAR OF WITNESS AT THE JOR- 
DAN, 10-34. 

10. By Jordan—Most commenta- 
tors believe that the altar was on the 
~ western bank of the Jordan, because 
the language of the narrative is, when 
they came unto the borders of Jor- 
dan, that are in the land of Canaan. 
But in the next verse we read that the 
altar was built “over against the land 
of Canaan.” The purpose of the altar 
was to answer the taunting insinuation 
that they were aliens, by exhibiting 
within. their own borders a facsimile of 
the altar at Shiloh asa proof of their 
Hebrew nationality and of their con- 
formity to their brethren in religious 
worship. Josephus says, that the two 
and a half tribes “ crossed the river and 
built an altar on the bank of the Jordan 
as a token of their affinity with those on 
the other side.” This altar, constructed 
by so large a body of men, was prob- 
ably a vast heap of earth and stones. 
A great altar to see to—Conspicu- 
ously located, and huge in its dimen- 
sions. That this mound has not been 
found by any traveller is not strange, 
when wo consider the almost total ne- 


glect of Hastern Palestine by all modern 
explorers; and, besides, this great altar 
may long ago have been destroyed. 

12. The children of Israel gath- 
ered themselves together — The 
news produced the greatest consterna- 
tion, and caused an uprising of all the 
tribes. A separate altar implied the 
setting up of a new religion, and fore- 
shadowed a secession from ‘the theo- 
cratic state. Such a movement, there- 
fore, demanded the most careful in- 
vestigation, according tu the express 
provision of the law. Deut. xiii, 13, 14. 
So at a later time all Israel assembled 
at Mizpeh to investigate the offence of 
Benjamin. Judges xx. To go up to 
war against them—For the law or- 
dained that if any city went over to 
idolatry it should be smitten with the 
edge of the sword, and utterly de- 
stroyed. Deut. xiii, 15, 16. 

13, Phinehas—Probably his father, 
Hleazar, was too aged for this service 
Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, had 
signalized himself while quite a youth 
by his zeal and energy against licen- 
tiousness at Shittim. Num. xxv, 1. 
Subsequently he was chaplain of the 
expedition which destroyed the Midian- 
ites. Num. xxxi, 6. After his father’s 
death he became the third high priest. 

14, Ten princes— Who these princes 
were is so obscurely told in the rest 
of the verse that it is difficult to decide 
as to the precise meaning. The rest 
of the verse is, literally: One prince, 
one prince to the house of a father to all 
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of Israel; and Peach one was a head of 
the house of their fathers among the 
thousands of Israel. 15 And they came 
unto the children of Reuben, and to the 
children of Gad, and to the half tribe of 
Manasseh, unto the land of Gilead, and 
they spake with them, saying, 16 Thus 
saith the whole congregation of the 
Lorp, What trespass 7s this that ye have 
committed against the God of Israel, to 
turn away this day from following the 
Lorp, in that ye have builded you an 
altar, ‘that ye might rebel this day 
against the Lorp? 17 Js the iniquity 
*of Peor too little for us, from which 
We are not cleansed until this day, al- 
though there was a plague in the con- 
gregation of the Lorp, 18 But that ye 
must turn away this day from following 
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the Lorp? and it will be, seetng ye rebel 
to day against the Lorn, that to morrow 
*he will be wroth with the whole con- 
gregation of Israel. 19 N. otwithstand- 
ing, if the land of your possession be 
unclean, then pass ye over unto the land 
of the possession of the Lorn, t wherein 
the Lorp’s tabernacle dwelleth, and take 
possession among us; but rebel not 
against the Lorp, nor rebel against us, 
in building you an altar besides the altar 
of the Lorp our God. 20 "Did not 
Achan the son of Zerah commit a tres- 

ass in the accursed thing, and wrath 
fell on all the congregation of Israel ? 
and that man perished not alone in his 
iniquity. 21 Then the children of Reu- 
ben and the children of Gad and the 
half tribe of Manasseh answered, and 





p Num. 1. 4.—g Lev. 17. 8, 9; Deut, 12. 12, 14; 
1 Sam, 15. 23.—vr Num, 25.3, 4; Deut, 4, 3. 
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the tribes of Israel, and a chief man of 
the house of their fathers were they to all 
the thousands of Israel. It could not be 
that one was chosen from each chief 
house in all Israel, for then must more 
than ten have been chosen. Keil prob- 
ably explains correctly when he says 
that this delegation, called in verse 30 
princes of the congregation, “was com- 
posed partly of princes of tribes and 
partly of heads of families, some tribes 
being represented in one way and others 
in the other; and that the latter were 
sent in cases in which the heads of the 
tribes were either too old, or otherwise 
unfitted to take part in the deputation. 
This supposition is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that the tribe of Levi was 
not represented by the chief of the 
tribe, the high priest Kleazar, but by 
his son and presumptive successor, 
Phinehas, who was chosen instead.” 

16. What trespass is this—The 
erection of the altar is justly regarded 
as prima facie proof of violating the 
unity of divine worship, inasmuch as 
sacrifices offered in any other place 
than at the door of the tabernacle were 
Strictly forbidden. Lev. xvii, 7, 8. 

17. Is the iniquity of Peor too 
little—Phinehas had ‘a vivid remem- 
brance of that dreadful outbreak of 
crime whose curse his active zeal had 
turned away from the congregation by 
a bold thrust of his javelin. Num. XXV, 
1-13. Hence the naturalness of tlus 





historical allusion. Not cleansed un- 
til this day—Though the divine 
wrath was turned away, the sad con- 
sequences of that crime were still vis- 
ible. Although there was a plague— 
Rather, and the plague was in the congre- 
gation. 

18. To-morrow he will be wroth 
—The moral universe is pervaded by 
laws as inflexible as those of the physi- 
cal world, or, rather, more certain in 
their consequences; for the physical 
laws may be suspended for moral ends. 
With the whole congregation— And 
not with you eastern tribes only. Such 
are our social and political relations 
that the crimes of a part are punished 
on the whole of the nation, 

19. If the land of your possession 
be unclean—Not consecrated by the 
presence of the tabernacle and altar. 
“Tf ye think that God has not received 
your land into the same favour as ours, 
because he seems to dwell with us, 
and it is for that reason that ye are 
about to establish a worship of your 
own, change your abode and come over 
to us.’—Mastus. 

20. Achan—Phinehas now argues 
that if the sin of an individual brought 
disasters upon the body politic, much 
more will that of the eastern tribes. 
Perished not alone—But involved 
his family and all his possessions in tha 
penal vengeance which came u pou 
himself. See on chap. vii, 24. 
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said unto the heads of the thousands of 
Israel, 22 The Lorp ‘God of gods, 
the Lorp God of gods, he “ knoweth, 
and Israel he shall know ; if 2¢ be in re- 
bellion, or if in transgression against the 
Lorp, (save us not this day,) 23 That 
we have built us an altar to turn from 
following the Lorp, or if to offer there- 
on burnt offering or meat offering, or if 
to otfer peace offerings thereon, Tot the 
Lorp himself *require #,; 24 And if 
we have not rather done it for fear of 
this thing, saying, ?In time to come 
your children might speak unto our 
children, saying, W hat have ye to do with 
the Lorp God of Israel? 25 For the 
Lorp hath made Jordan a borderbetween 
us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad; ¥ye have no part in 
the Lorp: so shall your children make 
our children cease from fearing the 
Lorp. 26 Therefore we said, Let us 
now prepare to build us an altar, not 
for burnt offering, nor for sacrifice: 
“27 But that it may be *a witness be- 
tween us, and you, and our generations 
after us, that we might *do the service 
of the Lorp before him with our burnt 
offerings, and with our sacrifices, and 
with our peace offerings; that your chil- 
dren may not say to our children in time 





to come, Ye have no part in the Lorp. 
28 Therefore said we, that it shall be, 
when they should so say to us or to our 
generations in time to come, that we may 
say again, Behold the pattern of the 
altar of the Lorp, which our fathers 
made, not for burnt offerings, nor for 
sacrifices; but it 2s a witness between 
us and you. 29 God forbid that we 
should rebel against the Lorp, and turn 
this day from following the ‘Lorp, ° to 
build an altar for burnt offerings, for 
meat offerings, or for sacrifices, besides 
the altar of the Lory our God that és 
before his tabernacle. 30 And when 
Phinehas the priest, and the princes of 
the congregation and heads of the thou- 
sands of Israel which were with him, 
heard the words that the children of 
Reuben and the children of Gad and 
the children of Manasseh spake, it 
pleased them. 31 And Phinehas the 
son of Eleazar the priest said unto the 
children of Reuben, and to the children 
of Gad, and to the children of Manas- 
seh, This day we perceive that the Lorp 
ig ‘among us, because ye have not com- 
mitted this trespass against the Lorp: 
4now ye have delivered the children of 
Israel out of the hand of the Lorp. 
32 And Phinehas the son of Eleazar 
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22. The Lord God of gods—Zi 
Elohim Jehovah—This is a most sol- 
emn oath. They who twice utter the 
three names of God declare that they 
revere him as the mighty, living Being, 
and are not in rebellion agaiust him. 
Save us not this day—Or, help us 
not. This implies that they should be 
left to miserably perish. Let the 
Lord himself require it—That is, Let 
him punish it. Another strong adju- 
ration is here uttered. 

24. For fear—The Hebrew word 
indicates great and distressing solici- 
tude. The motive of their action was 
just the opposite of that ascribed to 
them. It was their intense desire to 
preserve themselves and their children 
iu the worship of Jehovah that had in- 
duced the erection of the memorial 
altar. Our children—The truly pious 
man will seek to place the safeguards 
of piety about the path of his offspring. 





These eastern tribes had received by 
far the best portion of the Holy Land, 
yet they are not satisfied with worldly 
good. Their broad acres and vast 
herds are worthless without a portion 
in the God of Israel. 

27. That it may be a witness-- 
Having disavowed that their altar was 
intended for sacrificial uses, they now 
plainly declare that it was intended for 
a memorial that their children were 
entitled to appear as worshippers be- 
fore that altar in Shiloh of which this 
was a facsimile. 

31. The Lord is among us—The 
commission were more than satisfied 
with the explanation; they were de- 
lighted with the loyalty and fidelity of 
their misjudged brethren. This whole 
account is highly honourable to both 
the accusing party and the accused, in- 
asmuch as it shows that both were 
animated with the high an‘l holy pur- 
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the priest, and the en returned 
from the children of euben, and from 
the children of Gad, out of the land of 
Gilead, unto the land of Canaan, to the 
children of Israel, °and brought them 
word again. 33 And the thing pleased 
the children of Israel; and the children 
of Israel ‘blessed God, and did not in- 
tend to go up against them in battle, to 
destroy the land wherein the children 
of Reuben and Gad dwelt. 34 And the 
children of Reuben and the children of 
Gad called the altar 5H#d for it shall bea 
witness between us that the Lorp 7s God. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ND it came to pass, a long time 

after that the Loss *had given 
rest unto Israel from all their enemies 
round about, that Joshua » waxed old 
and ‘stricken in age. 2 And Joshua 
‘called for all Israel, and for their el- 
ders, and for their heads, and for their 
judges, and for their officers, and said 
unto them, I am old and stricken in age: 
3 And ye have seen all that the Lorp 
your God hath done unto all these na- 
tions because of you; for the ‘Lonp 
your God ¢s he that hath fought for 





é Prov. 25, 13.1 Chron. 29. 20; Neh. 8. 6; 
Dan, 2. 19; Luke 2, 28.5 That is, A witness, 
So chap, 24. 27. 








a Chap. 21. 44; 22. 4. —> Chap. 13. 1.——1 Heh. 
come into days.—ce Deut. 31. 28; chap. 24, 1; 
1 Chron. 28, 1.—d Exod. 14. 14; chap. 10, 14, 42. 





pose of cleaving to the worship of the 
true God. 

33. Did not intend to go up— 
More literally, They did not talk of going 
up. Thisis a Hebraism for saying that 
they abandoned the purpose of civil 
war, for which they had assembled at 
Shiloh. ’ 

34. Ed... shall be—These words 
are not in the original, nor need they be 
inserted in the translation. We may 
correctly render: The children of Gad 
named the altar that it might be a witness 
among us that Jehovah is the God. The 
lessons which this episode teaches are, 
first, That appearances do not always 
imply bad motives; second, That we 
should watch over each other and cau- 
tiously rebuke the first departure from 
God; third, That apostasy from God 
awakens in the truly pious great solici- 
tude; and, finally, That’ a conscience 
void of offence is a great blessing. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
JOSHUA’S ADDRESS TO ISRAEL, 1-16. 


[‘‘ The closing records of the history 
uf Joshua show us a solemn pause and 
crisis in the career of Israel. They 
had now attained that first suecegs 
which is always a trial of human power 
aud endurance, and which, in their 
case, was the test of their faithfulness 
to Jehovah. In Joshua they had a 
leader equal to the crisis. He lived 
long after God had given them rest 
from their enemies, and he was now 
going the way of all the earth. His 
last care was to set clearly before the 
people their true position, and to bind 











them to Jehovah by another solemn 
covenant.” —Smith’s 0. T. Hist.] 

l. A long time—About fourteen 
years after the conquest and seven 
years after the allotment of Canaan, 
in the one hundred and tenth year of 
his life, Joshua uttered this speech. 
Stricken in age—lLiterally, as in 
the margin, come into days; that is, 
far gone in years. 

2. And for their elders—The and 
isnot inthe Hebrew. It should be for 
the elders, the representatives of Israel. 
This restriction is sometimes not ex- 
pressed but implied. Hence Bishop 
Colenso’s numerical impossibilities ex- 
ist nowhere but in his own imagination. 
All Israel could not stand before the 
narrow front of the tabernacle, nor 
could they listen to the feeble words 
of an infirm old man in any other way 
than representatively. Probably this 
assembly was at Timnath-serah, the 
residence of Joshua; possibly at Shi- 
loh. We have no data for determining 
the place. As death approaches, the 
national founder feels a special solici- 
tide for his people. The farewell words 
of such men have great weight with 
succeeding generations. The Farewell 
Address of George Washington to the 
American people has exerted an ineal- 
culable influence upon the nation. 

3. All that the Lord. ..hath done 
—Here is a marked magnifying of the 
Divine interposition in all the victo- 
ries of Joshua. True piety always ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto thy name be all the praise and 
glory.” 
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you. 4 Behold, *I have divided unto 
you by lot these nations that remain, to 

2 an inheritance for your tribes, from 
Jordan, with all the nations that I have 
cut off, even unto the great sea 2 west- 
ward. & And the Lorp your God, ‘he 
shall expel them from before you, and 
drive them from out of your sight; and 
ye shall possess their land, * as the Lorp 
your God hath promised unto you. 
6 ®Ba ye therefore very courageous to 
keep and to do all that is written in the 
book of the law of Moses, ' that ye turn 
not aside therefrom ¢o the right hand or 


e Chap. 13. 2,6; 18. 10.— 2 leb. at the sunset. 
—S Exod. 23. 30; 33. 2; 34. 11: Deut. 11. 23; 
chap. 13. 6.—g Num. 33. 53.—/ Chap. 1. 7.— 
% Deut. 5, 82; 28. 14.—k Exod, 23. 33; Deut. 7. 
2,33 Prov, 4. 14; Eph. 5. 11.—/ Exod. 33. 13; 
Psa. i6. 4; Jer. 5.7; Zeph. 1.5; see Num, 32. 











4, These nations —‘ The nations 
are mentioned instead of the. land 
which they possessed, because they 
were given into the hands of the Is- 
raelites to be destroyed.”—AKeil, I 
have cut off— After ascribing the con- 
quest to Jehovah, the truth of history 
requires mention of the human instru- 
mentality. The frequent review of 
God’s mercies is a powerful incentive 
to gratitude and fidelity to him. It is 
noticeable how this passage assumes 
that all the Canaanite nations are cut 
off and subdued, but not yet extermi- 
nated or expelled. This explains the 
discrepancy often alleged between 
chap. xi, 23, and chap. xiii; 1. 

6. Very courageous—This is the 
same exhortation that God gave to 
Joshua at the death of Moses. Sce 
chap. i, 7, notes. 

7. Neither make mention—Tbis 
not only forbids the admiring mention 
of the names of the pagan gods, but, 
as we believe, it commands the literal 
abstinence from uttering their names, 
as defiling the tongue. As the name 
of Jeliovah was in Jewish estimation 
too holy to be pronounced, so the 
names of the Canaanite gods were too 
vile. Nor cause to swear by them 
—Since swearing by them implied their 
existence, this also was furbidden. 
[He who swears and he who adminis- 
ters an oath in the name ofa false god 
virtually recognize and worship the 
false deity. Thus may a Christian state 
prostitute itself to idolatry, superstition, 











tothe left; '7 That ye *come not among 
these nations, these that remain among 
you; neither 'make mention of the 
name of their gods, nor cause to swear 
by them, neither serve them, nor bow 
yourselves untothem: 8 *But ™cleave 
unto the Lorp your God, as ye have 
done unto this day. 9 4" For the Lorp 
hath driven out from before you great 
nations and strong: but as for you, °no 
man hath been able to stand before you 
unto this day. 10 ”One man of you 
shall chase a thousand: for the Lorp 
your God, he 7¢ ds that fighteth for you, 
——3 Or, For if ye will cleave, &e.—m Deut. 
10. 20; 11. 22; 13. 45; chapter 22. 5.—4 Or, 
Tien the LORD will drive.—n Deut, 
11. 3. oChapter 1. 5.—g Leviticus 26. 8; 
vicutorguouly, 32. 30; Judges 3. 31; 15.15; 2Sam- 
De Oe 














and even utter irreligion, by allowing 
in its courts of justice a careless, irrev- 
erent, or superstitious use of the oath. 
Better dispense with the civil oath en- 
tirely than prostitute the State to eith- 
er idolatry, superstition, or atheism.] 
Neither serve, by external worship, 
nor bow yourselves, that is, en- 
throne them over yourselves as author- 
ities to Le revered in your hearts. 
Here is a fourfold prohibition of idol- 
atry, which was rendered necessary. by 
the uncultivated state of the Hebrews, 
by the strong influence of all the sur- 
rounding nations, and especially by 
that possessed by the idol-worshippers 
within their own borders whom they 
had failed to drive out. 

8. Cleave unto the Lord—Chng 
unto him with a grip which no force 
ean Joosen. Fidelity to God always 
costs strenuous effort. ‘ Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate.” As ye have 
done—As a nation, with individual 
exceptions. 

9. The Lord hath driven out—Or, 
as the margin, then the Lord will drive. 
In this way this sentence becomes the 
apodosis of the previous verse—For 
af ye cleave...then the Lord will drive. 
No man hath been able to stand 
whom ye have courageously confronted, 
trusting in God. 

10. One shall chase a thousand-- 
An enlargement of the promise in Lev. 
xxvi, 8, and nearly identical with Deut. 
Xxxil, 30. signifying that a few shall 
vanquish a great multitude. Seo the 
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‘as he hath prontiaet you. 11 * Take 
good heed therefore unto ®yourselves, 
that_ye love the Lorp your God, 
12 Else, if ye do in any wise *go back, 
and cleave unto the remnant of these 
nations, even these that remain among 
you, and shall tmake marriages with 
them, and go in unto them, and they to 
yon: 13 Know for a certainty that “the 
LORD your God will no more drive out 
any of these nations from before you; 
but they shall be snares and traps unto 
you, and scourges in your sides, and 
thorns in your eyes, until ye perish 
from off this good land which the Lorp 
our God hath given you. 14 And, 
chold, this day “I am going the wa 
of all the earth: and ye know in all 
your hearts and in all your souls, that 
*not one thing hath failed of all the 
good things which the Lorp your God 
spake concerning you; all are come to 


pass unto you, and not one thing hath 
failed thereof. 15 Therefore it shall 
come to pass, that as all good things are 
come upon you, which the Lorp your 
God promised you; so shall the Lorp 
bring upon you “all evil things, until he 
have destroyed you from off this good 
land which the Lorp your God hath 
given you. 16 When ye have trans- 
ressed the covenant of the Lorp your 

od, which he commanded you, and 
have gone and served other gods, and 
hot yourselves to them; "then shall 
the anger or the Lorp be kindled against 
you, ana ye shall perish quickly from 
off the good land which he hath given 
unto you. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A ND Joshua gathered all the tribes 
of Israel to *Shechem, and ” called 
for the elders of Israel, and for their 





@Exod, 14. 14; 23. 27; Deut, 3. 22.—7 Chap. 
22, 5. 5 Heb. your souls,—s Heb. 10. 38, 39: 
2 Pet. 2, 20, 21.—+ Deut. 7, 3.—w Judges 2. 3. 
—¥? Exod, 23. 83; Num, 33, 55; Deut. 7. 16: 


1 Kings 11. 4.201 Kings 2. 2: see Heb. 9, $7. 
~—@# Chap. 21. 43, 45; Luke 21. 33.——y Deut. 
28. 63.—z Lev. 26. 16; Deut. 28 15,16, &c.— 
m2 Kings 24. 20.—a Gen. 35. 4.-—0 Chap. 93. 3, 





night attack of Gideon. Judges vii, 22. 
Also the acts of David’s worthies, one 
of whom lifted his spear against eight 
hundred and slew three hundred. 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 8, 18; 1 Chron. xi. 11. 

11. Take good heed—This is the 
condition of the foregoing promise. 
“Such is the slothfulness of the flesh 
that it always needs to be stimulated 
by threats.”—Culvin. The depravity 
of men compels a resort to fear when 
an appeal to hope has been ineffectual. 

12. Make marriages—This most 
intimate form of alliance was forbidden 
in Exod. xxxiv, 12-16, as a precaution 
against temptation. Thus Christians 
are forbidden to wed infidels or pagans. 
2 Cor. vi, 14, The affections largely 
determine religious opinions and prac- 
tice. The heart makes theology. 

13, Snares, traps, scourges, thorns 
—This mixing of metaphors vividly 
portrays the trouble, sudden disaster, 
wasting captivity, and destruction 
which idolatry would bring upon their 
nation. Until ye perish from off 
this good land—The Jews are stran- 
gers to that iand to-day, so wonderfully 
has God scattered them, and so mar- 
velously has he preserved their nation- 
ality in order that they may be a monu- 
ment of his truthfulness. 





14. This day I am going—The 
expression this day is used here, as in 
Deut. ix, 1, to denote what is about to 
take place—shortly. 

15. As all good...so all evil 
things—The threatenings are as sure 
as the promises; both alike are ground- 
ed on the divine veracity. The sophis- 
try which would explain away tlie for- 
mer must destroy the latter. “The 
pillars of heaven are no firmer than 
the foundations of hell.”’— Whedon. 
These words of Joshua are of universal 
application. They belong to all peo- 
ples and to all generations. Before 
each individual of the human race 
there lies the path of obedience, end- 
ing in the promises, and the path of 
disobedience, ending in the threatenings 
of the Almighty. “ Knowing therefore 
the terrors of the Lord, we persuade 
men.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


JosHUA’s FAREWELL ADDRESS AT 
SHECHEM, 1-24, 

1, All the tribes—By their repte- 
sentatives. See chap. xxiii, 2, note. 
We have no means of determining the 
date of this transaction. Some sup 
pose that a considerable period had 
elapsed after the speech recorded in 
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heads, and for their judges, aud for 
their officers ; and they * presented them- 
selves before God. 2 And Joshua said 
-anto all the people, Thus saith the Lorp 
God of Israel, “Your fathers dwelt on 
the other side of the flood in old time 
even Terah, the father of Abraham, an 

the father of Nahor: and ‘they served 
other gods. 3 And ‘I took your father 
Abraham from the other side of the 
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flood, and led him throughout all the 
land of Canaan, and multiplied his seed, 
and gave him Isaac. re And I gave 
unto Isaac "Jacob and Esau: and I 
gave unto ‘Esau mount Seir, to possess 
it; but Jacob and his children went 
down into Egypt. 5 'I sent Moses also 
and Aaron, and ™I plagued Egypt, ac- 
cording to that which I did among them: 
and afterward I brought you out. 6 And 








¢1 Samuel 10. 19.—d Genesis 11, 26, 31.— 
e Genesis 31, 58.—/ Genesis 12.1; Acts 7. 2, 8. 
—g Genesis 21. 2,3; Psalm 127. 3.—A/ Genesis 





25. 24-26. 4 Genesis 36, 8; Deuteronomy 2, 5. 
—-k# Genesis 46, 1,6; Acts 7. 15,—/ Exodus3. 10, 
—wm Exodus chaps, 7-12, 





the last chapter, when Joshua, seeing 
his life was unexpectedly prolonged, 
resolved on another farewell to his 
people of a more solemn and formal char- 
acter. Others hold that there was but 
one assembly and but one address, be- 
gua. perhaps, at Shiloh, and concluded 
at Shechem, to which place the assem- 
bly adjourned for the renewal of the 
sovenant. The Septuagint version has 
the assembly at Shiloh; but there are 
good reasons for regarding the He- 
brew as the correct version. At-She- 
chem Abraham built his first altar in 
Canaan, Gen. xii, 7. Here Jacob had 
“sanctified ’’ his family, and exhorted 
them to “ put away the strange gods,” 
(Gen. xxxv, 2-4;) and Joshua, follow- 
ing the command of Moses, had visited 
the same sanctuary. to inscribe the law 
on a stone monument, and to exact an 
oath of allegiance to Jehovah with the 
impressive sanctions of the blessings 
and the curses. Chap. viii, 30-35. [Pre- 
sented themselves before God—As 
the expression before God, or before 
Jehovah, frequently means before the 
Ark of the Covenant, many expositors 
have supposed that the Ark was 
brought from Shiloh to Shechem at this 
time. But Hengstenberg and Keil have 
abundantly shown that the words do 
not always imply the presence of the 
Ark. “If before Jehovah could only 
refer to the ceremonies at the sanc- 
tuary, Jehovah would be present only 
there, shut up in his holy place; an ab- 
surd idea, destructive of the divine om- 
uinresence, and one which can never be 
found in the Holy Scriptures.”—Heng- 
stenberg. Rather does the expression 
mean that the assembly met as in the 
presence of God, whose holy name 
Joshua doubtless invoked. All pres- 
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ent realized that the eye of Jehovah 
was upon them.] 

2. On the other side of the flood 
—Rather, the river; that is, the Ku- 
phrates. It was Urin Chaldea, beyond 
the Euphrates, whence Abraham was 
called from an idolatrous family. 'Te- 
rah, with Abram his son, removed 
from Ur westerly to Haran, where he 
died aged two hundred and five years. 
Gen. xi, 29-32. ‘That he was a maker 
of images is a mere legend. [They 
served other, gods—“ It is not said 
distinctly of Abraham that he served 
other gods, on which account we agree 
with Knobel, who says: Whether, ac- 
cording to our author, Abraham also 
was originally an idolater, is rather to 
be denied than affirmed; comp. Gen. 
xxxi, 53. But dangerous even for 
him were the idolatrous surroundings ; 
wherefore God took him and caused 
him to wander through Uanaan.”’—Fay. 
But a love and reverence for the tera- 
phim seemed rooted in the descend- 
ants ef Terah. See note on verse 14.] 

3. And I took your father Abra- 
ham—tThere was nothing coercive in 
this taking. Abraham’s experience 
was like that of modern Christians who 
follow the Holy Spirit: ‘“He drew 
me, and I followed on.” With this 
understanding we may adopt Calvin’s 
comment: “It is not said that he 
sought God of his own accord, but 
that he was taken by him and led to 
another place.” 

4. Mount Seir is a rugged ridge ex- 
tending along the east side of the Valley 
of Arabah, from the Dead Sea to the 
Elanitic Gulf. It was afterwards called 
Edom. Compare marginal references. 

5. Afterward I brought you out 
—The nation is contemplated as hav- 

O. T. 
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[*brought your fathers out of Egypt: 
and °ye came “unto the sea; ? and the 
Egyptians pursued after your fathers 
with chariots and horsemen unto the 
Red Sea. % And when they ‘cried un- 
to the Lorn, "he put darkness between 
you and the Egyptians, ‘and brought 
the sea upon them, and covered them; 
and tyour eyes have seen what I have 
done in Egypt: and ye dwelt in the 
wilderness “a long season. 8 And I 
brought you into the land of the Amo- 
rites, which dwelt on the other side 
Jordan; ‘and they fought with you: 
and I gave them into your hand, that 
ye might possess their land; and I de- 
stroyed them from before you. 9 Then 
* Balak the son of Zippor, king of Moab 
arose and warred against Israel, and 
*sent and called Balaam the son of Beor 
to curse you: 10 *But I would not 
hearken unto Balaam; ‘therefore he 

n Exod. 12. 37, 51.— 0 Exod. 14, 2.—p Exod. 
14. 9, —g Exod. 14. 10.——r Exod. 14. 90.—s Exod, 
14, 27, 298.7 Deut. 4. 34; 29. 2—w Chap. 5. 6. 
——® Num, 21, 21, 33; Deut. 2. 32; 3. 1.—2 See 
Judges 11, 25,—e# Num, 22. 5; Deut. 23, 4,— 


Y Deut. 23. 5.—z2Num, 23. 11, 20; 24. 
«Chap. 8. 14,17; 4. 10-12, 











blessed you still: so 1 delivered you 
out of his hand. 11 And *ye went ° 
over Jordan, and came unto Jericho: 
and the men of Jericho fought against 
you, the Amorites, and the. Perizzites, 
and the Canaanites, and the Hittites 
and the Girgashites, the Hivites, and 
the Jebusites; and I delivered them 
into your hand. 12 And °I sent the 
hornet before you, which drave them 
out from before you, even the two kings 
of the Amorites; dué ‘not with thy 
sword, nor with thy bow. 13 And I 
have given you a land for which ye did 
not labour, and ‘cities which ye built 
not, and ye dwell in them; of the vine- 
yards and oliveyards which ye planted 
not do ye eat. 14 ‘Now therefore fear 
the Lorp, and serve him in £sincerity 
and in truth; and ™put away the gods 
which your fathers served on the other 
side of the flood, and ‘in Egypt; and 

o> Chap. 6. 1; 10. 1; 11. 1.—eBxod., 3. 98; 
Deut. 7. 20. d Psa, 44. 3, 6.—e Deut. 6. 10, 11; 
chap. 11. 13,——fDeut. 10. 12; 1 Sam, 12, 24—— 
gGen. 17. 1; 20. 5: Deut. 18. 13; Psa, 119. 1; 
2 Corinthians 1. 12; Ephesians 6, 24.—— A Verses 
2, 23; Leviticus 17.7; Ezekiel 20. 18.—7 Ezekiel 
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ing a continuous life, so that the word 
you does not refer to the Hebrews then 
alive, as the term fathers in the next 
verse sufficiently indicates. 

7. Ye dwelt in the wilderness— 
This was true of the adults of the na- 
tion, many of whom were born there. 
Joshua gives no hint of the painful 
cause of their long sojourn in the wil- 
derness. 

8. Amorites—Chap. ii, 10, note. 
The other side Jordan, here means, 
east of the Jordan. 

9. Balak, king of the Moabites, 
wished to injure and destroy Israel, 
but there is no account of an actual at- 
tack by him. Num. xxiii, xxiv; Judges 
xi, 25. 

10. I delivered you out of his 
hand—Balak’s hand. He designed to 
harm by Balaam’s curses; but God, in 
@ manner wholly miraculous, and not 
in harmony with his usual dealings with 
free agents, interposed, and changed 
his imprecations to benedictions. This 
constrained act did not keep Balaam 
from suffering a violent death while 
acting with the Midianites. against Is- 
rael. Num. xxxi, 8. 

11, The men of Jericho—Heb., 
lords or property-holders, Fought— 





No active warfare is intended, but a 
standing on the defensive, with closed 
gates. 

12. And I sent the hornet before 
you—tThe figurative interpretation of 
the hornet makes it a vivid metaphor 
for enemies armed with fearful weap- 
ons, or for pungent and stinging ter- 
rors. But we are inclined to the lit- 
eral interpretation, which was evident- 
ly held by the author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, (chap. xii, 8,) that a spectes 
of wasp, which swarms in warm cli- 
mates, became an intolerable plague, 
and drove many of the Canaanites from 
their land. The ancient historians 
Pliny, Justin, and Adlian recount in- 
stances in which whole tribes have 
been driven away by frogs, mice, wasps, 
and other small animals. Not with 
thy sword—Not with weapons only, 
but with divine help. The purpose of 
this review of providential interposi- 
tions in behalf of the Hebrews is to 
awaken emotions of gratitude, and to 
secure perfect holiness and obed@ience 
to the divine law. This duty the dying’ 
chieftain now proceeds to enforce. 

[14. Put away the gods which 
your fathers served—Many exposi- 
tors hold that these words do not nec- 
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serve ye the Lorp. 15 Andif it seem 
évil unto you to serve the Lorp, * choose 
you this day whom ye will serve; 
whether 'the gods which your fathers 
served that were on the other side of the 
flood, or ™the gods of the Amorites, in 
whose land ye dwell: "but as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lorp. 
16 And the people answered and said, 
God forbid that we should forsake the 
Loxp, to serve other gods; 17 For the 
Lorp our God, °he ¢ ¢s that brought us 





#See Ruth 1, 15; 1 Kings 18. 21; Ezek. 20, 39; 


John 6. 67,——Z Verse 14.2 Exod. 23. 24, 32,33; | I. 


84.15; Deut. 13, 7; 29. 18; Judges 6. 10. 


essarily imply the actual possession of 
idols by the people, but rather a ten- 
dency to idolatry, which was ever too 
painfully prominent in Israel until after 
the Babylonish exile. The spirit of the 
exhortation is, according to this view, 
well eonveyed by Bush: “ Keep away, 
renounce, repudiate, have nothing to 
do with, idolatry of any sort; being 
equivalent to a charge to preserve 
themselves pure from a contagion to 
which they were peculiarly liable.” 
Subsequent history shows how they 
failed. But it is scarcely supposable, 
that if Joshua meant to warn them 
merely against tendencies to idolatry 
he would have used the words here 
employed, and those still stronger ones, 
in verse 23, Put away the strange 
gods which are among you—the very 
words used by Jacob when his house- 
hold gave up their strange gods, 
and he buried them at Shechem. Gen. 
xxxv, 2. Better, then, to understand 
that many of the Hebrews had still in 
their houses teraphim—the gods which 
the ancient fathers worshipped beyond 
the Euphrates. Laban had them in 
his family, (Gen. xxx, 19,) and Rachel 
carried them off, and they were proba- 
bly the strange gods buried at She- 
chem. Gen. xxxv, 2-4. We again 
meet with them in the days of the 
Judges, (Judges xvii, 5, 18, 20,) and in 
the time of David, and even in his 
house, (1 Sam. xix, 13 ;) and alsq in the 
time of Josiah, who tried to put them 
away. 2 Kings xxiii, 24. It is there- 
fore by no means improbable that 
among many families in Israel these 
teraphim were zealously kept, and 
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up and our fathers out of the land of 
tgypt, from the house of bondage, and 
which did those great signs in our sight, 
and preserved us in all the way wherein 
we went, and among all the people 
through whom we passed: 18 And 
the Lorp drave out from before us all 
the oe even the Amorites which 
dwelt in the land: therefore > will we 
also serve the Lorp; for he zs our God. 
19 And Joshua said unto the people, 
1Ye cannot serve the Lorn: for he 2s a 


n Gen. 18. 19.—o Exod. 19. 4; Deut. 32. 11,12; 
sa. 46. 4; 68. 7, 14; Amos 2. 9, 10.—p Exod. 
10. 2; 15. 2; Psa. 116. 16. g Matt. 6. 24, 








Joshua, knowing the fact and the dan- 
ger of it, called this assembly and es- 
pecially urged this matter, in order to 
abolish, if possible, this evil. 

Though the fathers beyond the Hu- 
phrates seem to have worshipped or 
served these teraphim as gods, there 
is no sure evidence that they were 
ever worshipped as gods in Israel. But 
they were images more or less associa- 
ted with a false worship, and therefore 
dangerous to the religion of the He- 
brews. In Egypt—tPhe fathers had 
carried these teraphim in their families 
to Egypt, and during all their captivity 
they had not lost sight of them. Comp. 
Ezek. xx, 7, 8.] 

15. Choose you this day — 
“ Joshua releases them from obligation, 
that, like free men, and of their own 
accord, they may honestly decide what 
god uhey will serve. Liberty of choice 
ig granted to them in order that they 
might not afterwards plead that they 
were compelled.’—Keil. Joshua as- 
sumes an important truth—man can- 
not be godless; if he repudiates the 
true God, he will fall under the baleful 
influence of some false religion. He 
cannot divest himself of his religious 
nature. Jehovah will not share with 
any idol the worship of his people; 
every god must be dethroned before 
he will reign in their hearts. 

19. Ye cannot serve the Lord— 
Joshua utters these discouraging words, 
based on the waywardness of the peo- 
ple’s hearts, to draw out from them the 
expression of strong purpose to serve 
Jehovah. Thereby he elicits their 
energetic We will, in verse 21, and 
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holy God; he ds *'a jealous God; the 
will not forgive your transgressions nor 
yoursins. 20 “If ye forsake the Lorp 
and serve strange gods, ‘then he wil 
turn and do you hurt, and consume you, 
after that he hath done you good. 
21 And the people said unto Joshua, 
Nay; but we will serve the Lorp. 
22 And Joshua said unto the people, 
Ye are witnesses against yourselves that 
"ye have chosen you the Lorp, to serve 
him. And they said, We are witnesses. 
23 Now therefore *put away, said he, 
the strange gods which are among you, 
and incline your heart unto the Lorp 





r Lev. 19.2; 1 Sam. 6. 20; Psa, 99. 5, 9; Isa. 
5, 16.—s Ex. 20. 5. —t Ex. 28. 21.—w 1 Chron. 
28. 9; 2 Chron. 15. 2; Ezra 8, 22; Isa. 1. 28; 
65. 11, 12; Jer. 17. 13.—wv Chap. 23. 15; Isa. 
63.10; Acts 7, 42.—2e Psa, 119, 173.—a Verse 
14; Gen. 35. 2; Judges 10.19; 1Sam. 7. 3. 





their self-pledging witness in verse 22. 
He is a jealous God—He demands, 
like a husband, the undivided affection 





and service of the people who’ have 
avowed their fidelity to him. The 
word jealous, as applied to God, in- 
volves evident anthropomorphism. 
He will not forgive—This seems to 
represent God as,implacable, in direct 
contradiction to that wonderful revela- 
tion of his attributes made to Moses 
in Exod. xxxiv, 7, as “forgiving iniq- 
uity, and transgression, and sin.” But 
the same revelation declares that he 
will by no means clear the guilty. The 
explanation is, that while God is for- 
giving to the truly penitent through 
the blood of sprinkling, he vigorous- 
ly punishes all incorrigible sinners. 

20. Then he will turn—He. will 
alter his attitude toward you. Strictly 
speaking, God is unchangeable. He is 
always toward the wicked a consum- 
ing fire. When a man changes from 
righteous to wicked he runs into this 
consuming fire. 








23. The strange gods—The tera- 
phim. See note on verse 14. Incline 
your heart—By the free act of your 
will in the use of the power by God’s 
grace conferred on all. 


THE GREAT STONE OF WITNESS, 25-28. 


25. A statute and an ordinance 
—This was the renewal of the law 
given on Siuai. imposing no new obli- 
gations. 


God of Israel. 24 And the people said 
unto Joshua, The Lorp our God will we 
serve, and his voice will we obey. 

25 So Joshua ¥ made a covenant with 
the people that day, and set them a stat- 
ute and an ordinance 7in Shechem. 
26 And Joshua *wrote these words in 
the book of the law of God, and took 
“a great stone, and ‘set it up there 
‘under an oak, that was by the sanc- 
tuary of the Lorp. 27 And Joshua 
said unto all the people, Behold, this 
stone shall be ‘a witness unto us; for 
‘it hath heard all the words of the Lorp 
which he spake unto us: it shall be 





y See Exodus 15, 25; 2 Kings 11. 17.—< Verse 
26. a Deuteronomy 81. 24. b See Judges 9.6, 
—c See Genesis 28. 18; chapter 4. 3d Gen- 
omy 31. 19, 21, 26; chapter 22. 27, 28, 34, 
esis 35. 4,—e See Genesis 31. 48, 52; Deuteron- 
J Deuteronomy 32. 1. 











26. Joshua wrote these words— 
A description of all that occurred at 
Shechem in this solemn renewal of 
the covenant. This was done in order 
that a written document might be pre- 
served as a witness against the people 
should they ever transgress the divine 
law. This chapter contains, probably, 
the substance of that ancient docu- 
ment. A great stone—Which long 
stood a monumental witness of this 
solemn transaction. See Judges ix, 6, 
note. Sanctuary of the Lord— 
The holy place first consecrated by 
Abraham in Canaan. Gen. xii, 7. Here 
he builded an altar and worshipped, by 
the tree, which was perhaps still stand- 
ing in the time of Joshua. [Some un- 
derstand the sanctuary of the Lord 
to mean, here, the tabernacle and ark, 
which had been brought from Shiloh 
for this occasion. Others think it refers 
to the spot where the ark had formerly 
stood. But the word rendered sance- 
tuary may mean any holy place, and is 
not always used of the place where the 
ark was kept. In Amos vii, 13, it is 
applied to the place of corrupt worship 
at Bethel. ] 

27. For it hath heard all the 
words—By a striking figure the stone 
is spoken of as hearmg. In the same 
Sense, as a witness it would testify 
against their transgressions whenever 
their eyes should rest upon it or their 
thoughts revert to it. How iuterest- 
ing the thought that upon this very 
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therefore a witness unto you, lest ye 

deny your God. 28 So £ Joshua let the 

pepe depart, every man unto his in- 
eritance. 

29 "And it came to pass after these 
things, that Joshua the son of Nun, the 
servant of the Lorn, died, being a hun- 
dred and ten years old. 30 And they 
buried him in the border of his inheri- 
tance in ‘Timnath-serah, which 7s in 
mount hen on the north side of 
the hill of Gaash. 

31 And ‘Israel served the Lorp all 
the days of Joshua, and all the days of 











the elders that !overlived Joshua, and 
which had ' known all the works of the 
Lorp, that he had done for Israel. 
32 And ™the bones of Joseph, which 
the children of Israel brought up out of 
Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a 
parcel of ground "which Jacob bought 
of the sons of Hamor the father of 
Shechem for a hundred pieces of sil- 
ver ; and it became the inheritance of tae 
children of Joseph. 33 And Eleazar the 
son of Aaron died; and they buriedhim in 
a hill that pertained to° Phinehas his son, 
which was given him in mount Ephraim. 





gJudg. 2. 6.—A Judg. 2. 8—i Chap. 19. 50; 
Judg. 2. 9.—k Judg. 2. 7.—1 Heb. prolonged 
their days after Joshua 





spot, centuries afterwards, stood THE 
STONE, THE CORNER STONE, THE TRUE 
AND FAITHFUL Witness. Says Augus- 
tine on this passage, “ By this stone he 
certainly signified Hm who was the 
rock .of offence to the unbelieving 
Jews, and was made the Head of the 
corner.”’ ; 


JosHua’s DEATH AND BURIAL, 29, 30. 


[29. Joshua .... died — Probably 
soon after the events just related above. 
It is noticeable that no mention is made 
of Israel’$ weeping for Joshua, as they 
did for Moses. Comp. Deut. xxxiv, 8. 
In chapter i, 1, Moses is called the 
servant of the Lord; here that title is 
given to Joshua. He who was then 
only I€oses’ minister, attained at length 
the office of his master, and became, 
like him, the servant of the Lord. 
A hundred and ten years old—Just 
the age of Joseph when he died. Geu. 
1, 26. 

ac Timnath-serah — See note on 
chap. xix, 50. The LXX here add the 
followivg legend of the stone Knives: 
“They deposited with him there, in the 
tomb in which they buried him, the 
stone knives with which he circum- 
cised the children of Israel in Gilgal, 
when he had led them out of Heypt 
according as the Lord commanded. 
And there they are unto the present 
day.” See also on chap. xxi, 42. 


ConcLupIne STATEMENTS 31-33. 

[31. All the days of the elders 
that overlived Joshua—So the holy 
life and example of a great and good 





See Deut. 11. 2; 31. 13.-—mGen. 50. 25; 
Exod. 13. 19.—2 Gen. 33. 19.—2Or, lambs, 


—o Exod. 6. 25; Judges 20. 28. 
man exerts an influence after he is 





gone. Though dead he yet speaks, and 
the surviving generation feels his 
power. | 


32. The bones of Joseph. . . buried 
they—Since the Hebrew has no pluper- 
fect for the accurate expression of time, 
this may justly be rendered they had bur- 
ied, in Shechem previous to the death of 
Joshua, either at the first solemn con- 
vocation at that place, (viii, 30-35,) or 
at the second, the occasion of Joshua’s 
valedictory to the nation. The fact is 
mentioned here because of its associa- 
tion with the spot of Joshua’s last ad- 
dress to Israel. This burial was in 
obedience to the charge given by Joseph 
in Gen. 1, 25, whose faith grasped the 
land of promise for his last resting 
place. Heb. xi, 22. [The traditional 
site of Joseph’s tomb is marked by a 
little chapel at the southeastern base 
of Mount Ebal, and a few rods from 
Jacob’s well. ‘‘There is nothing re- 
markable in the appearance of this 
little whited sepulchre,” says Tristram, 
‘yet there seems little reason to ques- 
tion the identity of the spot. It has 
been preserved from molestation from 
age to age by the common reverence in 
which the patriarch is held by Jew, 
Samaritan, Christian, and Moslem alike, 
while the fact of his name being the 
common property of all has prevented 
any one of them from appropriating 


‘and disfiguring by a temple the primi- 


tive simplicity of his resting place. 

33. Eleazar .... died — Probably 
about the same time, (as Josephus 
says,) and his death and burial are 
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mentioned here because of their asso- 
ciation both in time and place with 
those of Joshua. In a hill—Rather, 
in Gibeah of Phinehas. Josephus says, 
“His monument and sepulchre are in 
the city of Gabatha.” Dr. Robiuson 
inclined to locate it at the modern 
Jibea, about half way between Jerusa- 
lem and Shechem. This would be not 
far from the place of Joshua’s death and 
burial. The presentation of the place 
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to Phinehas was a token of. Israel’s 
high regard for him and his father. 


Beautifully says Wordsworth here: 
“Hleazar and Joshua together make a 
type of the union of the priesthood and 
government in Christ. The types die, 
because they are types; but the Dr- 
VINE ANTITYPE liveth forever; to 
whom be all praise, and glory, and 
dominion, world without end.” 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


——— 646 ————— 


In the Introduction to his Commentary on Judges, in Lange’s Bible- 
work, Cassel remarks that this book is, in a special sense, the first 
historical book of Israel. Its facts are not made to cluster round a 
single individual, as is the case in the Book of Joshua and the last 
four books of Moses. Genesis, though an historical book, is not prop- 
erly a history of Israel; but rather, as its name denotes, a record of 
the beginnings of all nations and of all things. In the Book of 
Judges we see the Israelitish people rising into the position and char- 
acter of a great State, with a dawning consciousness of their distinc- 
tive nationality. Wesee them not yet become historical among the 
nations of the earth, but in process of development. Though, under 
Joshua, they have gained a solid foothold in Canaan, there yet remains 
much land to be possessed, and many strong enemies to encounter. 
And several hundred years are to pass before that end is gained, and 
then not without repeated disasters and oppression. That end, in 
fact, is not gained until the people are brought under the authority of 
a strong central government, realizing their individuality, unity, and 
personality asa nation. Clearly apprehending that the want of such 
national organic unity was the source of the civil and social disorders 
of this formative period, the sacred historian again and again repeats, 
as an explanation of his dark record, ‘‘In those days there was no 
king in Israel; every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
That is, every man was largely his own master, lawgiver, and execu- 
tive. There was no magistrate that wielded power in all the land, 
and whom all the tribes obeyed. Consequently tribe-jealousies, plun- 
der, fearful retaliations, and great neglect of the laws which had been 
given as a sacred trust to the fathers, extensively prevailed. 

But we are not to suppose that the age of the Judges was a period 
of universal anarchy or barbarism in Israel, and that there existed no 
courts of justice. The noble ideals furnished by the institutes of 
Moses were indeed not realized; but the simple and life-like narrative 
of the council of elders called by Boaz at the gate of Bethlehem 
(Ruth iv, 1-12) is a sufficient indication that matters of ordinary 
litigation were not neglected. And there were long periods of peace 
and internal prosperity. ‘‘The land had rest forty years,” (iii, 11,) 
‘¢fourscore years,” (iii, 30, etc.,) are statements which indicate do- 
mestic tranquillity; and the Book of Ruth reveals to us a picture of 
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the more pleasant and beautiful side of this period. But there were 
also times of anarchy, and reigns of terror, and acts of barbarism, 
which strike the attentien of every reader. There were times, too, 
when the highways were not travelled, and the Israelites sought refuge 
and security in caves and dens of the hills. ; 
There were not wanting great lights of moral beauty and power in 
those dark” ages. Deborah, and Boaz, and Samuel, present each a 
noble and estimable type of character and worth, and each, so far as 
we know, stands without a blot or stain. But we do not look to that 
age for our highest models of moral excellence, nor are we to bring 
the characters of the judges to the test of New Testament purity. 
‘‘Other portions of Scripture,” says Stanley, ‘‘may be more profit- 
able ‘for doctrine, for correction, for reproof, for instruction in 
righteousness ;’ but for merely human interest, for the lively touches 
of ancient manners, for the succession of romantic incidents, for the 
consciousness that we are living face to face with the persons de- 
scribed, for the tragical pathos of events and characters, there is 
nothing like the history of the Judges, from Othniel to Eli. No por- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures brings us so near to the times described. 
It would seem, if one may venture to say so, as if the Book of Judges 
had been left in the sacred books with the express view of enforcing 
upon us the necessity (which we are sometimes anxious to evade) of 
recognizing the human, national, let us even add barbarian, element 
which plays its part in the sacred history. In other portions of the 
Hebrew annals the divine character of the revelation is so constantly 
before us, or the character of the human agents reaches so nearly 
to the divine, that we may, if we choose, almost forget that we 
are reading of men of like passions with ourselves, But in the 
history of the Judges the whole tenor of the book, especially of 
its concluding chapters, renders this forgetfulness impossible. Tike 
the rugged rock which, to this day, breaks the platform of the 
Temple area at Jerusalem, and reminds us of the bare, natural feat- 
ures of the mountain that must have protruded themselves into the 
midst of the magnificence of Solomon, so the Book of J udges recalls 
our thoughts from the ideal which we imagine of past and of sacred 
ages, and reminds us by a rude shock that, even in the heart of the 
chosen people, even in the next generation after Joshua, there were 
irregularities, imperfections, excrescences, which it is the glory of the 
sacred historian to have recorded faithfully, and which it will be our 
wisdom no less faithfully to study.” 

But this history of the Judges is not without its divine element. 
While there may be other portions of Scripture more profitable than 
this, there may be, also, portions less profitable. This book gives us 
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.& vivid insight into the Divine Providence of history. In tracing the 
rise and growth of the Israelitish nation, the sacred penman gives us 
substantially the outline of the history of every great nation on the face 
of the earth. There has been no nation but some time had its clan o1 
colony beginnings, its territorial settlement, its first comparatively 
tude and lawless ages, and its ultimate conscious attainment of au- 
thoritative'and responsible nationality. In the early history of most 
nations we find a tendency to segregation; local and clannish feelings 
stifle or keep back the growth of the nobler sense of national unity 
and strength. This book shows us how sectional jealousies, together 
with moral perversity and apostasy from God, hindered the Hebrew 
people for more than three hundred years from realizing a true na- 
tional unity. We must not think that God’s hand guided Israel, but. 
not other nations. Greece and Rome had—America, England, and 
the rest have—a divine history and purpose as truly as had Israel. 
God’s hand has interposed in the history of all; but Israel’s pre- 
eminence and advantage were specially that ‘‘to them were commit- 
ted the oracles of God,” (Rom. ili, 2,) and sacred history reveals to us, 
more clearly than other history, how ‘‘the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” No man or set of men ever purposely made a nation, 
or ever will or can; for nations, as truly as the elect sons of God, are 
‘*born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” And not only is every State of providential origin 
and growth, but, having attained a national self-consciousness and 
power, it becomes one of God’s mighty agents in governing the world. 
The miraculous element inthe history of Israel no more made the na- 
tion a theocracy, than did the divine purpose of making it a mighty 
agent in the discipline of universal humanity. And this same purpose 
every nation, according to its several ability, must serve. 

He makes a grave mistake who supposes that the government of 
Israel by Judges was a temporary, provisional arrangement, adopted 
by the people, or that these officers derived their powers from the 
people. They were providentially raised up, from time to time, as 
exigencies demanded, (see Chap. ii, 16-19,) but the law made no direct 
provision for such a class of officers. It spoke of judges, and of a 
national court of appeals, (Deut. xvii, 8,9; xix,-17,) but these were 
to be associated with the priests and Levites at that central seat of 
government and of worship which the Lord should choose. It thus 
made sufficient provision for a strong, central government, and doubt- 
less contemplated a national executive. It even made provision for 
a king, should the people desire one, (Deut. xvii, 14-20,) but both the 
‘law and the subsequent history of Israel show that the Lord preferred 
for his people another form of government. The seventy elders who 
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assisted Moses, (Exod. xxiv, 1,9; Num. xi, 16,) and who had, per- 
haps, their successors in Joshua’s time and afterwards, would seem to 
have been the responsible parties, and, after Joshua’s death, should, 
like the apostles after the departure of the Lord, have appropriated 
existing offices and forms, and given them national stability and 
power, thus organizing for the people a supreme national council, 
with one chosen executive whom the Lord himself might choose. It 
is very noticeable that while Jehovah gave abundant revelations on 
other things, he gave none directing any specific form of national gov- 
ernment for his people. So, too, Christ revealed to his disciples no 
special form of Church government for their subsequent use. These 
were matters to be left to human wisdom and prudence, guided by 
prayer. But here the elders of Israel came short. Jehovah designated, 
both by prophecy (Gen. xlix, 8) and Urim, (J udges i, 1, 2,) that Judah 
should lead the tribes; but the nation failed to seek in Judah a national 
executive, and Judah failed also to understand the Divine call; nor 
were immediate efforts made to ascertain the central seat of govern- 
ment which the Lord would choose. Accordingly, sectional jealousies 
soon sprang up, and the nation did not fulfil the divine commission 
to drive out the Canaanites; and so defeat, and disaster, and oppres- 
sion came, and the people repeatedly fell into idolatry and fearful 
crimes. The Tabernacle was much neglected, and there were many 
high places where sacrifices were offered. The priests and Levites, 
failing to meet the full requirements of the law, and recognizing no 
central seat of worship, were sometimes found wandering idly through 
the land, and ready to sell themselves to a semi-idolater for food and 
clothes. Chap. xvii. No wonder that national calamities came, and 
God sold them into the hands of their enemies. 

In the absence of a united government, and in the midst of perils, 
Jehovah, not willing to cast his people utterly away, raised up these 
extraordinary Jup¢es—an order of rulers so unique in history. Some 
have compared them with the Athenian Archons, the Roman Dictators, 
and the Carthagenian Sugfetes, but in only a few points are they alike. 
As a class or succession of rulers they stand alone in the history of the 
world. They formed no part of the regular machinery of the Hebrew 
government as contemplated in the Law of Moses, but were extraor- 
dinary ministers raised up of God in times of national peril and op- 
pression to deliver Israel. Their work was not properly the administra- 
tion of civil jurisprudence, but it often involved the giving of advice 
and counsel, somewhat after the manner of the prophets of a later age. 
Thus Deborah judged Israel, (chap. iv, 4,5,) but it was chiefly by being 
a prophetess and delivering divine communications to the people who re- 
sorted unto her as unto an oracle. The J udges were, in fact, the seers or 
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prophets of the time, though their more prominent work was toJead the 
people to battle and defeat the foes of Israel. Samuel appears more 
like a civil judge than any other, for he had a “‘ circuit” (1 Sam. vii, 16) 
around which he went yearly and ‘‘ judged Israel.” But, unlike any 
other judge, he was brought up from early childhood in the sanctuary, 
‘was established a prophet of the Lord,” and blessed the sacrifices of. 
the people in high places. 

It does not appear that any one of the Judges had jurisdiction over 
all the tribes. The expression ‘‘all Israel” is one of varying signifi- 
cance, and proves nothing in the case. Shamgar seems to have had 
no jurisdiction at all, but was raised up to execute one signal deed of 
vengeance. Gideon, after the defeat of the Midianites, seems to have 
had no rule or authority beyond the Abi-ezrites of Ophrah. Abimelech’s 
reign at Shechem was only a sectional and abortive attempt at kingly 
power, Samson had personally little or nothing to do with Israel out- 
side the tribe of Dan. Jephthah’s authority extended only over the 
eastern tribes, and his election by the elders of Gilefid at Mizpeh is no 
proof that all the other Judges of Israel were also elected by the voice 
of the people. At no time during all this period could the tribes of 
{srael be properly called twelve united States, for they were at best a 
loose confederacy. 





The Authorship and Date 


of the Book of Judges cannot be positively determined. A part of 1t 
was evidently composed before the time of David, for the Jebusites 
still occupied Jerusalem along with the children of Benjamin, (chap, 
i, 21,) which was not the case after David made that city his capital. 
But the oft-recurring remark, that “in those days there was no king in 
Israel,” shows that the author lived as late, at least, as the reign of 
Saul, Plausible, therefore, is the Rabbinical statement, that the book 
was written by Samuel after Saul had become king of Israel, and had 
“ delivered them out of the hands of them that spoiled them.” 1 Sam. 
xiv, 47, 48. Keil thinks that this opinion ‘‘may be so far correct that, 
if it was not written by Samuel himself towards the close of his life, it 
was written at his instigation by a younger prophet of his school.” 
But the book is easily divisible into two sections, the latter of which 
(chaps. xvii-xxi) bears marks of a different authorship, and has the 
form of an appendix. It is only in this latter section that the words 
“Jn those days there was no king in Israel” occur, and while the facts 
recorded belong to an earlier period than many of those recorded in the 
other section, it-is not without fair reasons that many critics assign 
the composition to a different author and a later age. This appendix 
has as much internal evidence of being a distinct work as has the Book 
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of Ruth, and we incline to the opinion that these two sections are to 
be referred to different authors, or, at all events, to an author who 
wrote the latter section a long time after he had finished the former. 
Like other Old Testament books, this history was evidently compiled 
from various sources ; and, like all the other historical books, it probably 
received slight additions and modifications from later editors. The 
words of the angel at Bochim, (ii, 1-5,) Deborah’s song, (chap. v,) 
Jotham’s parable, (ix, 7-20,) and perhaps other parts, the author found 
ready at his hand, and he simply transferred them to his own pages. 


Chronology. 


The period covered by this book is usually estimated at about 300 
years. The book itself furnishes dates which altogether make up a 
period of 390 years, as follows: 


Events, Years. Chap. Ver. - Events. Years. Chap. Ver. 
Chushan’s oppression... 8 iii 8 PT Olazda taiiue ta wotenio tee 23 x 2 
Othniel’s rule.....7..... GEA Mile (3 Boag LA i le Oo oe Parca tae 22 eX eS 
Moabite oppression..... 18 iui 14/ Ammonite oppression... 18 x 8 
Ehud’s rule, and period Jephthah’s rule......... ieee yy 

OL TOSG raeheleny eaters alec ats 80 Til, SO bape bis eo oe aes a ed rae oh! 9 
Jabin’s oppression...... 2OC Wi c 8i [EAL OM esis eer Coen ee 10," xtee ueh 
Deborah and Barak..... 40 Vv “ShiAbdon, 20a o5 eeeeee So eRIL yas: 
Midianite oppression.... 7 vi 1| Philistine oppression.... 40 xiii 1 
Gideon’s: rule... 60... 60 40 viii 28 — 
Abimelech’s reign...... SP tbe 2) Total...........0.. 390 





But these figures furnish no absolutely certain basis from which to 
reckon the length of the entire period. Some of these Judges may 
have been contemporary, and there may have been other judges and 
other oppressions of which we have no record, for surely no one will 
claim that this book is a complete and exhaustive history of the times 
between Joshua and Samuel. Jael (chap. v, 6) and Bedan (1 Sam. 
xii, 11) seem to have been Judges of whom no historical record has 
been preserved; and chap. iii, 31, compared with v, 6, intimates a 
dark Philistine oppression that troubled Israel long before the days 
of Samson. In view of all this, we ‘think there is lack of sufficient 
data from which to construct a system of chronology that is not open 
to dispute. Paul says, (Acts xiii, 20,) ‘‘He gave them judges about. 
the spa :e of 450 years, until Samuel the prophet,” and in 1 Kings vi, 1, 
we read that Solomon began to build the temple 480 years after the 
Exodus. Josephus makes the period 443 years. Here, then, are dis- 
crepancies which we do not attempt to reconcile or explain. We 
are not sure that these statements are irreconcilable, but we are not 
satisfied that any one of the current schemes of chronology thoroughly 
solves the problem. The opposing figures of the different Christian 
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writers, and of the different chronologists, may stagger a mathema- 
tician like Bishop Colenso, but need not, we think, disturb the faith 
of any devout Christian in the genuineness and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, 
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Plan and Contents. 


The Book of Judges is properly divided into three parts: (1.) The 
Isrropvuction, extending from chap. i, to iii, 6, which gives a general 
account of the condition of the Israelites after the death of Joshua, 
and their relation to the remaining Canaanitish nations. (2.) The 
second division takes in the main body of the book, and is properly 
called by Bachmann, in his very able work on Judges, the PRINcrPAL 
HistoricaL Parr. It extends from chap. iii, 7, to chap. xvi, 31. 
(8) Then follows an APPENDIX, chaps. xvii-xxi, which was probably 
added by a later hand. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OW after the death of Joshua it 
came to pass, that the children of [ 








a Num, 27, 215 


PART FIRST. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Cuapters I-III, 6. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE LEADERSHIP, 1, 2. 
1. After the death of Joshua— 
- Probably not long after. Till Joshua 
died the affairs of the nation were 
closely associated with one great mas- 
ter mind, upon which came the chief 
responsibility of government. Moses 
and Joshua were to Israel like the chief 
generals of a great army, and the great 
body of the people had little sense of a 
national responsibility. But as soon as 
these great leaders are gone there comes 
a dawning sense of national unity and 
responsibility, and now not one man, 
but the whole people, the children of 
Israel, ask counsel of Jehovah. The 
children of Israel are here to be un- 
derstood as the tribes west ofthe Jordan, 
represented by their elders. Asked the 
Lord—By means of the urim and thum- 
‘mim. See noteon Josh.i, 1. The people 
ani the elders had not forgotten the last 
counsels of Joshua. Josh. xxiii, xxiv. 
Who shall go up—Joshua died leav- 
ing no chosen successor. As he had 
himself been called of God to succeed 
Moses, (Josh. i, 2,) so he trusted God 
to select his successor in office. The 
divine commission did not resound in 
the ear nor stir the heart of any man. 
Hence the nation resorts to prayer to 
God in this season of suspense. The 
expression go up is to be taken in a 
military sense, not as implying an actual 
ascent, but an aggressive warfare: who 
shall take the lead in battle with our 





Israel *asked the Lorp, saying, Who 
shall go up for us against the Canaanites 
first, to fight against them? 2 And the 








chap. 20. 18. 


Canaanitish foes? The enemy is con- 
ceived as occupying higher ground than 
the aggressors, though sometimes the 
march to battle may not have been a 
literal going up. Against the Ca- 
naanites—These enemies were not 
all exterminated in Joshua’s day, and 
when the great commander was dead 
the elders of Israel began to feel 
anxiety about the national safety. 
They feared their enemies might seize 
the moment when Israel was witli- 
out a leader to recover their former 
possessions. First—Or, at the be- 
ginning. The .thought is, Who shall 
make the beginning of aggressive 
warfare? This form of words seems 
to imply that a personal leader was not 
sought, but rather what the Greeks 
called the hegemony, the precedence 
among the tribes: which tribe shall 
make a beginning? 

Bishop Hervey, in the ‘Speaker's ” 
or “Bible Commentary,” maintains 
that the events of this chapter and 
the first five verses of chapter ii 
must have occurred before Joshua’s 
death, and he suggests that the read- 
ing in this first verse should be, Now 
after the death of Moses. But this 
whole argument rests mainly upon twe 
assumptions, both of which may be re- 
jected as unnecessary. He assumes, 
(1) That a war with the Canaanites for 
the possession of tribe territory is in- 
compatible with the conquest of Ca- 
naan and the settlement of the tribes 
under Joshua’s leadership, and (2) That 
the narrative commencing at chap. ii, 6, 
is a direct continuation of the verses 
preceding it. On this latter assump 
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Lorp said, * Judah shall go up; behold, 
I have delivered the land into his hand. 

3 And Judah said unto Simeon his 
brother, Come up with me into my lot, 
that we may fight against the Canaan- 
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ites; and °I likewise will go with thee 
into thy lot. So Simeon went with 


him. : 
4 And Judah went up; and the ‘Lorp 
delivered the Canaanites and the Periz- 





6 Gen. 49. 8; Num. 2. 3; 7. 12; Psa. 78. 68, 70. 
; ce Verse 17, 


tion see vote at ii, 6. The former has 
been sufficiently refuted in our notes 
on Josh. xi, 23; xxi, 44. Joshua, in- 
deed, subdued the Canaanites on all 
sides, and the tribes received their por- 
tions during his lifetime, but the Ca- 
naanites were by no meaus all exter- 
minated, and after the death of Israel’s 
great chieftain they would naturally 
rally to recover, as far as possible, their 
lost possessions; and subsequent his- 
tory shows how long-continued were 
their conflicts with the Canaanitish 
nations that remained in the land. 

The exact chronology of various 
events recorded in these opening chap- 
ters is very uncertain, and in view of 
the Hebrew historians’ well-known lack 
of precision in such matters, and the 
absence of sufficient data to construct 
a definite chronology of these events, it 
is altogetiier needless to suppose or as- 
sume that they occurred before Joshua’s 
death. The passage in verses 10-15 
is manifestly episodical, interrupting the 
direct narrative of the chapter, and 
therefore proves nothing in the case. 

2. Judah—The tribe; the individ- 
ual had long been dead. Deut. i, 35. 
This designation of Judah to the pre- 
eminence was in substance a repeti- 
tion of the prophetic blessing of dying 
Jacob: ‘Thou art he whom thy breth- 
ren shall praise; thy hand shall be upon 
the neck of thine enemies; thy father’s 
children shall bow down before thee.” 
ten. xlix, 8. But although God thus 
clearly designated Judah for the leader- 
ship, the tribe failed to understand 
that from among its thousands a per- 
sonal leader and national executive 
should be sought, and measures at once 
be taken to organize a strong central 
government, and realize as soon as 
possible the ideal presented in the 
book of the Law. Here was Judah’s 
divine call, but the tribe neglected it, 
entered into a league with Simeon, and 








d Exodus 23. 28, 29; Deuteronomy 9. 3; 
Joshua 10. 8, 10. 


through all the period of the Judges 
kept sinking into comparative insignifi - 
cance. In Samson’s time this tribe 
seems to have been the most cowardly 
in Israel, and utterly afraid to resist 
the Philistine conquerors. Compare 
chap. xv, 11, note. Not until David at- 
tained the throne did Judah recover 
from the effects of the failure to improve 
fully this divine call. I have de- 
livered—lIt was the divine purpose 
that the ultimate and complete conquest 
of the Promised Land should be wrought 
by Judah’s sceptre, but it was not done 
till the days of David. The land—Not 
only the lot of Judah, but the whole 
land of Canaan. 


LEAGUE OF JUDAH AND SIMEON, 3, 


3. Simeon—This tribe was on the 
southern border of Judah, and occu- 
pied several cities within the bounds of 
that tribe. See on Josh. xix, 1. They 
were natural allies, not only from their 
proximity, but because they were both 
the offspring of Leah. My lot...thy 
lot—The portion of each was still in- 
fested with enemies. They unite to con- 
quer. them. This league of Judah and 
Simeon was clannish and sectional. 
Though it resulted in many victories, 
it would have been better had it been 
a league of all the tribes. The cow- 
ardly inactivity of the rest of the 
tribes, described jn verses 27-36, was 
doubtless largely owing to this sec- 
tional league. They were not in- 
cluded, and so lost sympathy with the 
work of conquest, and no central na- 
tional government was formed. Hence 
the disorders and disasters that ensued 
The league should have been not of 
Judah and Simeon, but of Judah and 
all the tribes, with Judah as leader. 


DEFEAT OF ADONI-BEZEK, 4—". 


4. Judah went up—That is, in the 
military sense, as in verse 1. Judah 
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zitcs into their hand: and they slew of 
them in *Bezek ten thousand men. 
& And they found Adoni-bezek in Be- 
zek: and they fought against him, and 
they slew the Canaanites and the Periz- 
zites. 6 But Adoni-bezek fled ; and they 
pursued after hlm, and caught him, and 


¢1 Sam. 11, 8.—1 Heb. the thumbs of their 
hands and of their feet. 


proceeded to the war. The Lord de- 
livered—The devout Hebrew was re- 
markable for acknowledging the Divine 
hand in all his victories. The civilisa- 
tion which laughs at all faith in the su- 
pernatural, and makes the strongest 
battalions ‘the arbiters of battles, is 
very defective. The Canaanites and 
the Perizzites—On these nations see 
note-on Josh. iii, 10. There seems to 
have been a gathering of these foes un- 
der Adoni-bezek for the. purpose of con- 
quering and oppressing Israel, and to 
erush the rising rebellion Judah led 
an army promptly against the gather- 
ing host, and fought the decisive bat- 
tlein Bezek. This place is mentioned 
only once again, at 1 Sam. xi, 8, where 
the context shows it to have been near 
the Jordan valley, and within a day’s 
journey of Jabesh-gilead. Its site has 
not been identified, but there is no 
good reason for maintaining that this 
Bezek must have been within the tribe 
of Judah. It may have been expedi- 
ent for Judah to march beyond his bor- 
ders, and attack the enemy on their 
own grounds, Ten thousand men— 
Ancient battles were more destructive of 
human life, because there were gener- 

*ally no prisoners taken, or, if taken, 
their sufferings in slavery were worse 
than death on the field. 

5, Found—Discovered and appre- 
hended unexpectedly. Adoni-bezek 
~-The name means, lord cf Bezek. He 
se2ms to have commanded these Ca- 
naanite and Perizzite forces in this war. 

6. Cut off his thumbs and... great 
toes—This barbarous mutilation, unu- 
sual with the Jews, was designed to in- 
capacitate for military service. The vic- 
tim of this cruelty could neither march 
nor fight. In this instance the Israel- 
ites exercised this cruelty according to 
that barbaric style of justice called the 
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cut off his thumbs and his great toes. 
7 And Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and 

ten kings, having! theirthumbs and their 

great toes cut otf, gathered their meat 

under my table: Sas 1 have done, so God 

hath requited me. And they brought 

him to Jerusalem, and there he died, 





2 Or, gleaned. Lev. 24. 19; 1 Sam. 15. 33; 
James 2, 13. 





lex talionis. In modern warfare it is 
usual to release prisoners ‘‘on parole,” 
that is, on their word of honour not to 
fight again; but among some barba- 
rians such mutilation or disabling was 
the only security against their fighting 
again. And modern civilized states, 
when called to war with certain bar- 
barous or half-civilized tribes, have 
sometimes been obliged to resort to 
some terrible form of the law of retal- 
iation. See note on Josh. x, 26. 

7. Threescore and ten kings— 
«The chief of every petty village was 
styled a king. This accounts for the 
number of maimed wretches who 
scrambled or eravenly begged for the 
crumbs beneath this brutal conqueror’s 
table. We need not understand that 
all these seventy kings were under 
his table at one time, but during his 
reign. ‘ Conceive,” says Kitto, “ what 
must have been the state of the coun- 
try and people among whom such a 
scene could exist. What wars had 
been waged, what cruel ravages com- 
mitted! Those are certainly very 
much in the wrong who picture to 
themselves the Canaanites as ‘a happy 
family,’ disturbed in their peaceful 
homes by the Hebrew barbarians from 
the wilderness!” God hath requi- 
ted me—The guilty conscience, goad- 
ed to confession by signal retribution, 
quickly finds for its woe a moral cause. 
So the guilty sons of Jacob remembered 
their sin against Joseph when they 
found themselves involved in distress 
in Hgypt. Gen. xlii, 21. So Herod was 
ready to see in the wonder-working 
Jesus the murdered John Baptist risen 
from the dead. Matt. xiv, 2. They 
brought him to Jerusalem—That is, 
his own people brought him thither, 
for Jerusalem was yet in the hands of 
the Canaanites. The Israelites could 

oO. T. 
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8 Now the children of Judah had 
fought against Jerusalem, and had taken 
it, and smitten it with the edge of the 
sword, and sect the city on fire. 

9 "And afterward the children of 
Judah went down to fight against the 
Canaanites, that dwelt in the mountain, 
and in the south, and in the 8 valley. 

10 And Judah went against the Ca- 
naanites that dwelt in Hebron: now 
the name of Hebron before was i Kir- 
jath-arba: and they slew Sheshai, and 


Ahiman, and Talmai. 11 *And trom 
thence he went against the inhabitants 
of Debir: and the name of Debir before 
was Kirjath-sepher: 12 'And Caleb 
said, He that smiteth Kirjath-sepher, 
and taketh it, to him will I give Achsah 
my daughter to wife. 13 And Othniel 
the son of Kenaz, ™Caleb’s younger 
brother, took it: and he gave him Ach- 
sah his daughter to wife. 14 "And it 
came to pass, when she came to him, 
that she moved him to ask of her father 





gee Josh. 15. 63. —h Josh. 10.36; 11. 21: 15. 13. 
3 Or, low country. —i Josh. 14. 15; 15. 13, 14, 





have had no worthy object in carrying 
off with them the mutilated king, and 
the next sentence, commencing with 
the subject the children of Israel, in- 
dicates that the verb brought, in this 
verse has a different subject. Accord- 
ingly, the next verse shows how Judah 
followed up bis victory, and proceeded 
to attack Jerusalem, whither the de- 
feated Canaanites had fled. 


° 
JAPTURE AND BURNING OF JERUSA- 
LEM, 8. j 


8. Had fought--This pluperfect 
rendering of the verb has grown out of 
the notion that the Israelites brought 
Adoni-bezek to Jerusalem, and there- 
fore the city must have been already 
in their possession. But much better is 
it to follow the more natural rendering 
of the Hebrew, and understand that 
this stronghold of the Jebusites was 
still held by its old possessors, (Josh. 
xv, 63,) and that when these Canaanites 
and Perizzites were smitten at Bezek, 
they fled to this strong city, which had 
escaped even the all-conquering sword 
of Joshua, The rendering should there- 
fore be, Then fought the children of Ju- 
dah against Jerusalem, and took it, and 
smote it with the edge of the sword, and 
sent it in the fire; that is. committed 
it to the flames. After the forces of 
Judah passed on to the south, Jerusa- 
lem seems to have fallen again into 
the hands of the Jebusites, and then 
Benjamin was unable to expel them. 
Verse 21. The complete conquest was 
subsequently made by David. See 
notes on Joshua xv, 63; 2. Sam. v, 6. 
Set the city on fire—Not to purify 
symbolically, as some suppose, but to 


& Josh. 15. 15, —1 Josh. 15, 16, 17.m Chap. 
3. 9.—n Josh, 15. 18, 19. 
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destroy, as in the case of other cities 
that were burned. Compare chap. 
xx, 48. It is not said, however, that 
the city was entirely consumed, and, 
perhaps, the higher city, or fortress of 
the Jebusites, was not taken at all. 





CONQUESTS IN THE TERRITORY OF 
JUDAH, 9. 


| 9, Afterward—A fter the burning of 
Jerusalem. Went down—Proceeded 
southward. As went up (verse 4) indi- 
cates a starting off to battle, so went 
down indicates a continuation of the 
war. The mountain. ..the south... 
the valley—The three principal geo- 
graphical divisions of the territory of 
Judah. See note on Josh. xv, 19. 
Here the thread of the narrative is 
broken off to introduce the episode 
about Caleb and Othniel, and the no- 
tice of the Kenites. 


Conqurst or HEBRON, AND ExXpLort 
AND REWARD OF OTHNIEL, 10-15, 


This passage is nearly identical with 
Josh, xv, 14-19. It may have heen 
copied from the Book of Joshua, or 
from some older work. See the notos 
on the passage in Joshua. Itis char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew historians;to 
interweave such episodes as this. and 
the following one about the Kenites 
into a narrative which touches persons 
or places with which they were asso- 
ciated. 

The date of this conquest of Hebron 
and Debir is uncertain, but from Josh. 
xiv, 6-15, and xv, 13-19, it appears 
that it oceurred during the lifetime of 
Joshua. Caleb was eighty-five years 
; old at the time of the Conquest, or at 
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a field: and she lighted from off her 
ass; and Caleb said unto her, What 
wilt thou? 15 And she said unto him, 
°Give me a blessing: for thou hast 
given me a south Jand; give me also 
epuings of water. And Caleb gave her 
the upper springs and the nether springs. 

16 ? And the children of the Kenite, 
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Moses’ father in law, went up out ‘of 
the city of palm trees with the children 
of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which @eth in the south of ‘Arad; *and 
they went and dwelt among the people. 

17 ‘And Judah went with Simeon 
his brother, and they slew the Canaan- 
ites that inhabited Zephath, and utterly 








2 Gen. 33, 11.—p Chap. 4. 11, 17; 1 Sam, 15. 6; 
1 Chron. 2. 55; Jer. 35, 2. 





its close, and some little time may have 
passed before he conquered Debir, 
but not probably many years. But 
whatever the date, the episodical char- 
acter of this section, (verses 10-16,) 
and the resumption of the narrative of 
Judah and Simeon’s exploits at verse 17, 
show the futility of arguing from this 
passage that all the rest of the events 
of the chapter must have happened be- 
fore the death of Joshua. 


Tue KEnItTES, 16. 


16. Children of the Kenite—These 
were a nomadic tribe camping in Mid- 
ian in the days of Moses’ flight from 
Kgypt. They were of Amalekite, or 
primitive Arabian, stock, and by vir- 
tue of their relation by marriage to 
Moses, this tribe became an ally, or 
a protégé of the Hebrews, dwelling 
first inthe vicinity of Jericho, the city 
of palm trees, and subsequently fol- 
lowing the victorious arms of their 
protectors to the extreme south of Ju- 
dalh’s lot, to the edge of the Idumean 
desert. Here they dwelt undisturbed, 
taking no part in the wars of those 
days, and indifferent to politica] changes, 
until Saul warned them to separate 
from the Amalekites, whom God had 
directel him to destroy. 1 Sam. xv, 6. 
The Rechabites, a tribe of staunch tem- 
perance men, descended from them. 
1 Chron. ii, 55. Arad—A Canaanite 
royal city in southern Palestine, twenty 
wiles south of Hebron. Dr. Robinson 
identifies it with ‘Tell-Arad, a barren 
eminence rising above the surrounding 
country. ‘The inhabitants of this city 
drove back the Israelites when they 
tried to enter Canaan from Kadesh- 
warnea. Num. xxi, 1. They were 
subdued by Joshua forty yeays after- 
wards. Josh. xii, 14. Dwelt among 
the people — That is, the people 








g Deut. 34. 3. —r Num. 21, 1.—sNum. 10. 32. 
t Verse 3, 

of the tribe of Judah; though Heber, 
the Kenite, was found in Naphtali, 
chap. iv, 17, having chosen to separate 
from his brethren and settle in the 
forth of Palestine. It was proper that 
those who had befriended the Israel- 
ites in their weakness, when wandering 
through hostile lands, should enjoy 
their protection in the days of thvir 
triumph. ‘The sons of the Kenite 
adhered to Israel, not as Kenites, but 
as descendants of Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses. It is the constant aim 
of the historian of tle conquest of Ca- 
naan by Israel to show that every 
promise was fulfilled, and that no one 
who at any time showed kindness 
failed of his promised reward. A re- 
ward had been promised to the sons of 
the Kenite, (Num. x, 31,) and the ful- 
filment of the promise now takes 
place.” — Cassel. 





CONQUEST .OF ZEPHATH AND THREE 
Cirres oF PuIListiA, 17-19. 


17. Judah went with Simeon— 
The narrative of their exploits is re- 
sumed after the episode about Caleb 
and Othniel. Zephath—A Canaanitish 
city in the far south of Palestine, as- 
signed first to Judah (Josh. xv, 30) 
and afterwards to Simeon, xix, 4. Its 
inhabitants harassed Israel in their 
journey through the desert, and Israel 
vowed to place all their cities under 
ban. Num. xxi, 1-3. Joshua destroyed 
its king, but seems not to have de- 
stroyed the city. Josh. xii,14. So, 
too, he smote the king of Jerusalem, 
(xii, 10,) but did not capture and subju- 
gate his stronghold among the hills, 
Now, after Joslua’s death, Judah and 
Simeon unite their forces and utterly 
destroy the city, and thereby execute 
the ancient vow of Israel against ft. 
Hence the uame Hormah, the place 
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destroyed it. And the name of the cit 
was called *Hormah. 18 Also Judah 
took ‘Gaza with the coast thereof, and 
Ashkelon with the coast thereof, and 
Ekron with the coast thereof. 19 And 





“the Lorp was with Judah; and ‘he 
drave out the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain; but could not drive out the inhab- 
itants of the valley, because they had 
*chariots of iron. 








uNum, 21.3; Josh. 19. 4.——v Josh, 11. 22. 
w Verse 2; 2 Kings 18. 7. 


4 Or, he possessed the mountain. 
«Josh, 17. 16, 1& 





devoted to destruction. The previous 
use of this name in the Bible is to be 
understood proleptically. The city 
still exists in ruins under the scarcely 
altered name Sebaita, some twenty- 
five miles southwest of Beer-sheba, 
and three and one half miles south of 
the fort El] Meshrifeh, which commands 
the only pass by which the plain of 
the ancient city can be approached. 
The ruins are extensive and imposing, 
about five hundred yards long and 
from two hundred to three hundred 
yards wide. Notwithstanding the fall- 
en debris and rubbish, the streets are 
still plainly to be traced. In February, 
1870, Prof. Palmer of the Palestine 
Hxploration Party visited and carefully 
examined the site and allits surround- 
ings. Heremarks: ‘The name Seba- 
ita is etymologically identical with the 
Zephath of the Bible. Zephath signi- 
fies a watch tower, and itis a note- 
worthy fact that the fortress El Mesh- 
rifeh, discovered by us in the same 
neighbourhood, exactly corresponds to 
this, both in its position and in the 
meaning of its name. I would make 
one more suggestion respecting this 
site : Zephath has always been consid- 
ered as identical with Hormah; but 
may we not understand the word 
Zephath in its proper signification, 
and consider the city, after all, as 
separate from the tower or fortress 
that was attacked and destroyed? 
The city which was protected by ‘so 
commanding a fort might well be spo- 
ken of as the City of the Watch Tower; 
and, as so important a position would 
certainly not be neglected by later in- 
habitants of the land, I think it not 
improbable that in El Meshrifeh we 
see the site of Zephath itself, and in 
Sebaita that of the city of the Zephath 
to which the Israelites, after their vic- 
tory, gave the name of Hormah.” 

18. Gaza—See note on Josh. x, 41. 


For Ashkelon and Ekron see on 
Josh, xiii, 3. Since these cities lay in 
the great Philistine plain, some have 
thought this verse contradicts the verge 
following, in which itis said that Judah 
was unable to drive out the inhab. 
itants of the valley. Accordingly the 
Septuagint reads: “Judah did not in- 
herit Gaza and her borders, nor Ashke- 
lon and her borders, nor Ekron and her 
borders, nor Azotus and her suburbs.” 
But this emendation is unnecessary, 
for to take these cities and their coasts 
by storm (455) is not inconsistent with 
a failure to drive out all the inhabi- 
tauts of the valley, and take permanent 
possession of their coasts. 

19. And he drave out the inhab- 
itants of the mountain—Heb., he 
seized or possessed the mountain. In or- 
dinary cases of foreign invasion the 
mountains are the fortresses which are 
last to surrender. But the Israelites, 
having confidence only in mountain 
warfare, concentrated their energies 
upon these fastnesses and secured their 
possession. But could not drive 
out—Literally, for not to drive out the 
inhabitants of the valley; that is, they 
were not to be driven out, or, as one 
might say, there was no driving them 
out. The word rendered valley is 
pdy, emek, and does not necessarily reier 
at all to the Philistine plain, which is 
called the Shephelah, verse 9. Emek 
denotes any valley, basin, or depres. 
sion between mountains, and may here 
refer to plains situated among the 
mountains of Judah or elsewhere. Bes 
cause they had‘chariots of iron— 
This we are doubtless to take as the 
occasion, not the necessitating cause, of 
Judah’s ultimate failure to conquer all 
his foes. Iron chariots could not with- 
stand the forces of Joshua (Josh. xi, 
4-9) nor of Barak, (chap. iv, 15,) when 
the people of Jehovah fought with 
faith in his power, and Judah might 
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20 YAnd they gave Hebron unto 
Caleb, as Moses said: and he expelled 
thence the three sons of Anak. 
21 *And the children of Benjamin did 
not drive out the Jebusites that inhab- 
ited Jerusalem; but the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Benjamin in Jeru- 
salem unto this day. 

22 And the house of Joseph, they 


also went up against Beth-el: *and the 
Lorp -was with them. 23 And the 
house of Joseph sent to descry Beth- 
el; now the name of the city before was 
cLuz: 24 And the Spies saw a man 
come forth out of the city, and they 
said unto him, Show us, we pray thee, 
the entrance into the city, and we wili 
show thee mercy. 25 And when he 





y Num, 14, 24; Deut. 1. 36; Josh. 14. 9, 13; 
15. 18, 14, —-zSee Josh, 15. 63; 18. 28. 





likewise have conquered; but we un- 
derstand that, after many triumphs, 
when Judah was brought to face these 
chariots of iron—instruments of war- 
fare strange and terrible—he hesitated, 
wavered, gave way to fear, and thus 
lost faith in God, and then there was 
no driving out his enemy. 


EXPLoits OF CALEB, AND COWARDICE 
OF BENJAMIN, 20, 21. 


20. Hebron—For the allotment of 
this city to Caleb, see Josh. xv, 13, 
14, notes. The account is repeated 
here as a contrast to the pusillanimity 
of Benjamin, who, in permitting the 
Jebusites to hold Jerusalem, failed to 
accomplish a much less difficult task 
than the expulsion of the terrible Ana- 
kim from Hebron. Its repetition in 
this connexion may also contain the 
thought that it was only after Judah 
had conquered and taken possession 
of his territory that Caleb could quietly 
enjoy his possession of Hebron. 

21. And the children of Benja- 
min—Better, perhaps, to give this an 
adversative rendering, But the chil- 
dren, ete—which brings out the con- 
trast between Caleb's heroism and trust 
in God, and Benjamin’s cowardly dis- 
trust and disobedience. Jerusalem 
was on the boundary between Judah 
and Benjamin, a portion belonging to 
eact. After its conquest by Judah 
the Jebusites soon regained posses- 
sion, and seem to have made a sort of 
league with the children of Benjamin 
by which they were allowed to dwell 
with or by the side of them without 
molestation. Compare Josh. xv, 63, 
and note on yerse 8. Unto this day 
—The day of this historian must have 
been before David’s expulsion of the 
Jebusites. 





a@ Verse 19.—b Josh. 2. 1; 7, 2; chep. 18 2. 
¢ Gen, 28. 19.—d Josh, 2. 12,14; 1Sam. 30 “* | 
ConQuEST OF BETH-EL, 22-26. 

22. House of Joseph—The com- 
bined forces of Ephraim and western 
Manasseh. This seems evident, not 
only from the words, but also from the 
fact that Manasseh and Ephraim are 
mentioned separately, in verses 27 and 
29, in reference to other matters. 
Beth-el belonged to the tribe of Benja- 
min, (Josh. xviii, 22,) but was so near 
the border of Ephraim that the secu- 
rity and peace of all the neighbouring 
tribes required the expulsion of the 
Canaanites from it. So important was 
it to accomplish this conquest that the 
whole house of Joseph unite in the 
war. 

23. Sent to descry—Or, they 7e- 
connoitred. They set a secret watch 
against Beth-el, to obtain such infor- 
mation as would enable them most 
easily to capture the city. ILuz—Cas- 
sel distinguishes between Beth-el and 
Luz as follows: ‘As Jebus and Jeru- 
salem are always identified, so it is 
everywhere remarked of Beth-el that it 
was formerly Luz; and as Jebus indi- 
cated particularly the fortress, Jerusa- 
lem the city—although the latter name 
also embraced both—so a similar rela- 
tion must be assumed to have ezisted 
between Beth-el and Luz. The latter 
was evidently a fortress hign and 
strong, whose city descended along tho 
mountain slope.” 

24. The entrance into the city—- 
Not the ordinary gates, for to find these 
they needed no information; but that 
entrance which is least guarded, and by 
which it is easiest to take the whole 
city by surprise. And we will show 
thee mercy—This indicates that the 
Hebrews were not absolutely command- 
ed to kill all the Canaanites; but there 
was an implied condition of stubborn 
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showed them the entrance into the city, 
they smote the city with the edge of the 
sword; but they let go the man and all 
his family. 26 And the man went into 
the land of the Hittites, and built a city, 
and called the name thereof Luz: which 
zs the name thereof unto this day. 

27 ©Neither did Manasseh drive out 
the inhabitants of Beth-shean and her 


towns, nor ‘ Taanach and her towns, nor 
the inhabitants of Dor and her towns, 
nor the inhabitants of Ibleam and her 
towns, nor the inhabitants of Megiddo 
and her towns: but the Canaanites 
would dwell in that land. 28 And it 
came to pass, when Israel was strong, 
that they put the Canaanites to tribute, 
and au not utterly drive them out. 





é Josh. 17. 11, 12, 13, 





refusal to surrender, and to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Israelites. 

25. When he showed them—This 
unpatriotic act is not to be stigmatized 
as a betrayal of his couutry, since he 
did it under duress. The agitation of 
tnind produced by a sudden threat of 
immediate death disqualifies an ordi- 
nury man for responsible action. A 
very cool and heroic man would have 
refused a compliance with this request, 
and would have suffered the conse- 
quences. But heroism, though an ele- 
vated virtue, cannot be strictly enjoined 
as a‘duty. Hence its absence cannot 
be regarded as a crime. 

26. The rnan went into the land 
of the Hittites—The Hebrew histo- 
rian had special interest in the fortunes 
of those who, like this man and Rahab, 
advanced the interests of Israel. The 
land of the Hittites is an obscure ex- 
pression. It seems, in some passages, 
to refer to the whole interior of Pales- 
tine. Josh. i, 4. Husebius and Je- 
rome refer it to the island of Cyprus. 
Cassel thinks it here refers “to the 
familiarly known Chittim, north of Is- 
rael,” and he accordingly seeks for the 
Buz which this man built in the north- 
ern coasts of Phenicia, and suggests 
its identity with the ruins of Kulb 
Lousy, which Thomson discovered far 
in the north of Palestine. But the 
subject is too much involved in ob- 
seurity for a positive settlement. 


COWARDLY INACTIVITY OF THE REST 
OF THE TRIBES, '27-36. 


27. Manasseh— For the bounda- 
ries, see Josh. xvii, 7-11; also note 
on tlie same for a description of Beth- 
shean aud Ibleam. Taanach and 
Megiddo—See Josh. xii, 21. Dor is 
described in note on Josh. xi, 2. It is 





F Tosh, 21, 25, 





worthy of note that these cities wero 
all outside of the proper limits of Ma- 
nasseh. Josh. xvii, 11. This may be 
the reason why they were left uncon- 
quered. It may have been impossible 
to secure the military co-operation of 
Issachar and Asher, within whose 
bounds they were. But the Canaan- 
ites would dwell—Rather, And the 
Canaanites consented to dwell, or were 
determined to dwell,in that land. They 
were unwilling to leave the fine coun- 
try in which they dwelt, and were dis- 
posed to make, any effort or sacrifice to 
abide in their ancient homes. 

28. When Israel was strong—The 
lack of strength was the excuse for 
their cowardice and disobedience to 
a positive command, notwithstanding 
they had the assurance of aid from God. 
Perhaps, too, their previous weakness 
was owing to their fear of the war 
chariots. See note on verse19. Near- 
ly all these towns were on the great 
plain of Hsdraelon; and bordering, as 
they did, the track of oriental commerce 
with the great cities of Phenicia, they 
were probably well fortified. But, in 
course of time, it seems that Israel be- 
came strong enough to bring them 
into subjection. They put the Ca- 
naanites to tribute—The love of 
money is now added to their love of 
ease and disobedience. When they 
became strong they were no more dis- 
posed to obey the voice of God than 
they were before. By long familiarity 
with them their pagan foes had ceased 
to be abominable in their eyes, while 
the command to exterminate them had 
become in their estimation more and 
more unreasonable and barbarous. Yet 
they soon Jearned, to their sorrow, that 
they had planted the seeds of social 
and national ruin by refusing to apply 
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29 = Neither did Ephraim drive out the 
Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer; but the 
Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among them. 
30 Neither did Zebulun drive out the 
inhabitants of Kitron, nor the »inhabi- 
tants of Nahalol; but the Canaanites 
dwelt among them, and became tribu- 
taries. 31 ‘Neither did Asher drive 
out the inhabitants of Accho, nor the 
inhabitants of Zidon, nor of Ahlab, nor 
of Achzib, nor of Helbah, nor of Aphik, 
nor of Rehob: 32 But the Asherites 
*dwelt among the Canaanites, the in- 
habitants of the land: for they did 
not drive them out. 33 'Neither did 
Naphtali drive out the inhabitants of 


g Josh. 16. 10; 1 Kings 9, 16.—h Josh. 19. 15. 
—i Josh. 19. 2430.—k Psalm 106. 34, 35.— 
¢ Josh, 19. 38.—m Verse 32. 











to themselves the divinely appointed 
safeguard of their well-being—the rad- 
ical extermination of their enemies. 

29. Gezer—See Josh. x, 33, note. 

30. Kitron and Nahalol are both 
of unknown situation. 

31. Accho is a flourishing seaport 
on a bay of the same name, just north 
of Mount Carmel. It was named Ptol- 
emais, in honour of one of the Ptolemies. 
Its modern name is Acre. It contains 
a mixed population of five thousand. 
®n Zidon, or great Sidon, see Josh. 
xi, 8. ‘The district of Sidon,” says 
Wilkins, “‘had apparently been includ- 
ed in the earliest scheme of conquest. 
But it had not fallen to the lot of either 
of the two most powerful and warlike 
tribes—Judah and Ephraim; it was 
destined for the feebler and less ener- 
getic Asher, Zebulun, Issachar, and 
Naphtali. The impetuous rush of the 
hardy warriors of the desert, thirsting 
for the blessings of the Promised Land, 
had spent itself in early efforts. and 
the northern tribes were well contented 
with the marvellous fertility of the 
plain of Esdraelon, which probably fur- 
nished abundant supplies for their 
scanty numbers. The Phenicians 
would, on the other hand, have the 
strongest inducements to live on terms 
of amity with their new neighbours. 
The great lines of traffic with Egypt, 
Arabia, Babylon, and Assyria, were in 
the hands of the invaders, and any hos- 
Lilities with them must necessarily have 
caused a ruinous suspension of com- 
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Beth-shemesh, nor the inhabitants of 
Beth-anath; but he ™dwelt among the 
| Canaanites, the inhabitants of the Jand: 
nevertheless, the inhabitants of Beth- 
shemesh and of Beth-anath "became 
tributaries unto them. 34 And °the 
Amorites forced the children of Dan 
into the mountain: for they would not 
suffer them to come down to the valley’ 
35 But the Amorites would dwell in 
mount Heres Pin Aijalon, and in Sha- 
albim: yet the hand of the hcuse of 
Joseph *prevailed, so that they became 
tributaries. 36 And the coast of the 
Amorites was ‘from *the going up to 
Akrabbim, from the rock, and upward. 








n Verse 30,—0o Josh. 19. 47.—p Josh, 19. 42. — 
—45 Heb. was heawy.—g¢ Num, 34. 4; Joss. 
15. 3.—+6 Or, Maaleh-akrabbin, 








merce.” — Phenicia and Israel. Ah- 
lab is named in this place only. In 
Joshua xix, 29, this name is wanting; 
but the word Cheleb, translated coast, 
is, in the opinion of Fuerst, the name 
‘of the town here written Ahlab. Its 
site is unknown, as is also Helbah. 
Achzib—Josh. xix, 29, note. Aphik 
is written Aphek in Josh. xiii, 4, where 
see note. Rehob is not identitied. 

33. Beth-shemesh (house of the swn) 
and Beth-anath (house of echo) are un- 
known, 

34. Amorites—Josh. ii, 10, note. 
Forced the children of Dan into 
the mountain — Dan’s portion was 
chiefly that part of the Shephelah, or 
maritime plain, which lay to the west 
of Benjamin and northwest of Judah. 
Hence he was forced out of the main 
part of his inheritance. The tribe 
made up for this by conquests in the 
north, near Mount Hermon. Chap. xviii, 
and Josh, xix, 47. 

35. Mount Heres (sun mountain) 
is .supposed to be another name for 
Ir-shemesh, (the sun town,) identified in 
Ain Shems. Perhaps it was some em- 
inence or range of hills in the vicinity 
of Ain Shems. See Josh. xy, 10, 
Aijalon—See on Josh. x, 12. Shaal. 
bim—No trace of any name resem- 
bling this is found in the vicinity of 
Yalo or Ain Shems. House of Jo- 
seph—See note on verse 22. 

36, Akrabbim—Probably the range 
of cliffs which form the southern boun- 
dary of the Valley of Salt, or the lower 
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CHAPTER II. 
D an ‘angel of the Lorp came u 
from Gilgal *to Bochim, and said, 





AS 
1 Or, messenger.—a Verse 5. 


end of the Ghor, south of the Dead Sea. 
See on Josh. xv, 3, where it is called 
Maaleh-acrabbim. From the rock, 
and upward—By the rock many un- 
derstand Petra, the Edomite capital, 


which is called Sela (ySpn, the rock) 


in 2 Kings xiv, 7; but this would make 
palpable confusion in the context, and 
involve the impossible conclusion that 
the Amorites had possession of the 
metropolis of Kdom and the regions 
beyond. Better, therefore, to under- 
stand some well-known rock or prom- 
ineut cliff in the southern border of’ 
Palestine. Keil supposes that it was 
the rock at Kadesh, from which the 
Israelites were miraculously supplied 
with water. Num. xx,1l. Upward 
would then naturally mean northward 
from this well-known rock. The wide 
dominion of the Amorites is mentioned 
to account for their ability to resist 
the forces of Israel. 

A panoramic view is given in this 
chapter of the political condition of the 
Hebrews at the beginning of this book. 
A general spirit of discouragement had 
come upon them, disposing them to 
acquiesce in the present situation. and 
to compromise with the unsubdued 
foes with whom they were intermin- 
gled. The natural result of this state 
of the facts would have been the turn- 
ing of the Hebrews to paganism, and 
the loss of their nationality. For, un- 
like Christianity, Judaism possessed no 
aggressiveness. It was not designed 
as a missionary agency to go forth 
and make Jews of the pagan na- 
tions. It was eminently conservative 
in its spirit, and could flourish only by 
segregation, and separation from the 
assimilating power of heathen society. 
ence the wisdom of the command, 
seemingly so radical and severe, to 
exterminate the Canaanite root and 
branch. The state of the nation calls 
for a renewed proclamation of this 
command. This will be found in the 
next chapter. 





I made you to go up out of Egypt, and 
have brought you unto the land which 
Isware unto your fathers; and °I said, 





6 Genesis 17. 7. 





’ OHAPTHR IL 
' Tue Nation Rebuxep, 1-5, 


1. Angel of the Lord—This was 
not an inspired liuman messenger, be- 
cause, (1) The name of such was usu- 
ally prophet, or man of God; (2) The 
expression, angel of Jehovah, is never, 
in ordinary historical narrative, de- 
scriptive of a mere human being; (3) 
He speaks with a superhuman au- 
thority, and lays claim to the acts of 
Jehovah himself. He assumes to be 
the same Angel who led the Israclites 
from Egypt and went before them in 
the desert journey. Compare Exod. 
xxili, 20-25. We have here, there- 
fore, an undoubted theophany. The 
occasion, the critical condition of the 
i gee nation, was worthy of such a 

anifestation of God. Godlike are his 
words. Gilgal—The first place of en- 
campment in the Jordan valley, where 
this same angel appeared to Joshua 
and announced himself as captain of 
Jehovah’s host. Josh. v, 14, note. 
There the angel announced the capture 
of Jericho, and prepared Joshua for 
the work of conquest. Now he comes 
again—comes to rebuke the nation for 
their disobedience, and warn them of 
the certain punishment that shall {ol- 
low their lack of faith. The words, 
came up from Gilgal, indicate that, 
in the mind of the sacred writer, this 
Angel was conceived of as having long 
lingered at the sacred spot of the old 
camp where he last revealed himself, 
and now comes from that spot to speak 
again to Israel. So in chap. v, 4, Je- 
hovah is conceived of as marching out 
of Mount Seir and the fields of Edom, 
in the fearful thunder-storm that ruined 
the army of Sisera. See notes there. 
So in chap. vi, 11, the Angel of the 
Lord “came and sat under an oak.” 
So, too, in Gen. xviii, 16, 22, 33, the 
three angels, one of whom was called 
Jehovah, passed from Mamre to Sodom. 
Bochim—The weepers ; so called from 
| the great weeping that occurred hore 
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{ will never break my covenant with 
you; 2 And ‘ye shall make no league 
with the inhabitants of this land; “ye 
shall throw down their altars: * but ye 
have not obeyed my voice; why have 

e done this? 3 Wherefore I also said, 

will not drive them out from before 
you; but they shall be ‘as thorns in 

c Deut. 7. 2.—d Deut. 12. 3.—e Verse 20; 

Psa. 106, 34. —/ Josh. 23. 13, 

when the people had heard the reproy- 
mg words of the angel. Compare 
verses 4 and 5. It is impossible to 
identify this place, though it seems to 
have been in the vicinity of Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle then was, since 
all Israel were wont to assemble there. 
Fuerst suggests that it is identical with 
Allon-bacuth, the oak of weeping, be- 
neath which Deborali was buried. Gen. 
xxxv, 8. I made you to go up 
out of Egypt—No human being, not 
even Moses, could have used this lan- 
guage; nor could any angel, save the 
Angel of the Covenant, Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, (Isa. lxiii, 9,) and Jesus 
of the New. Mal. iii, 1. Which I 
sware—Promised in connexion with 
the solemn covenant with Abraham, 
(Gen. xii, 7; xvii, 7, 8,) and in~ sub- 
stance repeated to Jacob and Moses. 
I will never break—Jehovah will 
assuredly meet his part of the cove- 
nant, so that if there is any failure in 
its perfect fulfilment it must be the 
fault of Israel, not of God. 

2. Make no league—This com- 
mand was given through Moses. See 
Deut. vii, 2, Throw down. their 
altars—Compare Deut. xii, 2, 3. Why 
have ye done this ?—This is an un- 
answerable question. To give a good 
reason for sin is to justify it. Sin is al- 
Ways unreasonable. Hence in the day 
of judgment every sinner will stand 
speechless. 

3. Wherefore I also said—By the 
lips of Moses (Num. xxxiii, 55) and of 
Joshua (xxiii, 12, 13) the declaration 
was made that if they clave unto the 
remnant of the nations, and had so- 
cialtand commercial intercourse with 
them, God would not drive out these 
nations. They had received a fair 
warning. As thorns—These words 
are not found in the Hebrew of this 








your sides, and ®their gods shall be a 
snare unto you. 4 And it came to 
pass, when the angel of the Lorp spake 
these words unto all the children of 
Israel, that the people lifted up their 
voice, and wept. 5 And they called 
the name of that place 2Bochim: and 
they sacrificed there unto the Lorp. 


g Chap. 3. 6.—/. Exod. 23. 83; 34.12; Deut 
7.16; Psa. 106. 36.2 That is, Weepers. 








passage, but are here supplied by our 
translators from Num. xxxiii, 55, and 
Josh. xxiii, 13. Literally this text 
reads, They shall be to you to sides; 
but it is to be regarded as an abbrevi- 
ation of the proverb, They shall be for 
thorns to your sides. ‘The figure is 
taken from rural life. Israel has acted 
like a slothful gardener. He has not 
thoroughly destroyed the thorns and 
thistles of his fields. The consequence 
will be that sowing and planting and 
other field labours will soon be ren- 
dered painful by the presence of spiteful 
thorns. The influence of habitual inter- 
course will make the Canaanites stinging 
weeds and snares for Israel.” — Cassel. 

4. Spake these words unto all 
the children of Israel—This is the 
only instance on record where the 
angel of the Lord addressed an as- 
sembly; and even if these words were 
spoken only to the heads and repre- 
sentatives of. the people, such repre- 
sentatives would still have constitu- 
ted an assembly. But this fact is 
insufficient to set aside the above 
mentioned reasons for believing that 
this was the Angel of Jehovah, and 
not merely a prophet. We see no 
reason why the covenant Angel might 
not have revealed himself, at times, 
to an assembly as well as to individuals, 
Lifted up their voice, and wept— 
Man is so constituted in his moral 
nature that conviction of sin arises 
when the sinner has a clear view of 
what he ¢s in contrast with what he 
ought to be. These twoviews the Lord 
held up before all the people, till they 
could endure the sight no longer. Six 
hundred thousand sinners in tears of 
penitence! No wonder that Bochim, 
a monumental name, was given to the 
place of such national penitence. 

5. They sacrificed there—Seek- 
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6 And when ‘Joshua had let the peo- 
ple go, the children of Israel went every 
man unto his inheritance to possess the 
land. 7 *And the people served the 
Lorp all the days of Joshua, and all the 
days of the elders that § outlived Joshua, 
who had seen all the great works of the 
Lorp, that he did for Israel. 8 And 
Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of 
the Lorp, died, de¢mg a hundred and 


4 Josh, 22, 6; 24, 28.—k Josh. 24.31.—83 Heb. 
prolonged days after Joshua.—tl Josh. 24.29, 
——m Josh. 24, 30, 





ing by propitiatory offerings to turn 
away the wrath of God, and obtain 
mercy and forgiveness of their sins. 
Where the Lord appeared there was 
a place sufficiently holy for the offer- 
ing of sacrifices. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TIMES 
OF THE JUDGES, 6-23. 

This section, coutaining a general 
account of the period of the Judges, is 
naturally introduced by a connexion 
with the account of Joshua’s last 
labours and death, as recorded in Josh. 
xxiv, 28-31. ‘This introductory pas- 
sage serves to show that while Joshua 
lived, and for some time after, the na- 
tion deserved no such rebuke as the 
Angel gave at Bochim, and hence this 
passage cannot be a direct continuation, 
chronologically, of the narrative which 
precedes, for here it is expressly de- 
clared that the people served the Lord 
ali the days of Joshua and of the elders 
that survived him. The reader must 
bear in mind that this book is not so much 
a ustory in the chronological order of 
eyents, as a series of historical paint- 
ings for the illustration of a few great 
principles of the Divine adminigtra- 
tion. The fidelity of Israel during the 
days of Joshua and the elders is here 
presented as a notable contrast to 
tuner apostasy from God in the days 
immediately ensuing. The record of 
this apostasy is necessary to prove the 
fulfilment of Jehovah’s words in the 
third verse. The enormity of their 
disobedience is enhanced by the con- 
sideration that it took piace in the 
Promised Land, into which they had 
been introduced by the miraculous in- 
terposition of Jehovan. 








ten years cld. 9 “And they buried 
him in the border of his inheritance in 
 Timnath-heres, in the mount of Ephra- 
im, on the north side of the hill Gaash. 
10 And also all that generation were 
gathered unto their fathers: and there 
arose another generation after them, 
which °knew not the Lorp, nor yet the 
works which he had done for Israel. 
11 And the children of Israel did evil 


nm Josh.19.50 ; 24.30, Zimnath-serah.—o Bxod, 
5. 2; 1 Sam. 2. 12; 1 Chron. 28, 9; Jer. 9.33 22. 16° 
Gal, 4, 8; 2 Thess, 1. 8; Titus 1, 16. 


7. The elders that outlived 
Joshua are here referred to as origi- 
nal witnesses of the miracles attendant 
upon the conquest of Canaan. Their 
presence and testimony kept the He- 
brew nation from degeneracy and back- 
sliding, as the presence of the apostles, 
eye-witnesses of Christ’s majesty, pre- 
served the Christian Church from cor- 
ruption and heresy. For notes on 
Joshua’s death and burial, see Josh. 
xxiv, 30. 

10. Another generation. ..which 
knew not the Lord—That is, lad 
no experience of his miracles, no 
proper respect for his law, -nor love 
for his person and service. The new 
generation, by their indifference and 
indisposition to the effort requisite to 
sift testimony and apply its full force 
to their minds, wherein was their pecu- 
liar probation, fell into a culpable un- 
belief. The transition from that low 
faith grounded on the senses, to that 
higher faith grounded on testimony, is 
always a critical period. 

1l. Did evil—Practical infidelity 
follows swiftly upon the heels of spec- 
ulative infidelity. Decay of morals in 
evitably follows decay of faith. <A 
curious proof of this fact is imbedded in 
almost every language in those words 
whose primary signification implies un- 
belief, and whose secondary meaning 
is expressive of practical wickedneys. 
For example, misereant first signified a 
misbeliever, then a vile wretcr; the 
word unprincipled first had reference to 
speculative religious opinions, then passed 
over into its more common significa- 
tion of profligate and vicious. Served 
Baalim—Baal is a Hebrew commor 
noun signifying master, or owner 
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peopie that wers round about them, and 
"bowed themselves unto them, and pro- 
voked the Lory to anger. 13 And they 
forsook the Lorn, * and served Baal and 
Ashtaroth, 14 ‘And the anger of the 


sChap. 3. 7; 10. 6; Psa. 106. 36. 
t Chap. 3. 8; Psa. 106. 40-42, 








in the sight of the Lorn, and served 
Baalim: 12 And they ’forsook the 
Lonrp God of their fathers,which brought 
them out of the land of Egypt and fol- 
lowed ‘other gods, of the gods of the 


Deut. 31. 16.——¢ Deut. 6, 14. 
if r Exod. 20. 5. 

























the goddess herself. See chap. iii, 7, 
note. 

As God originally created man male 
and female, so Canaanitish mythol- 
ogy seems to have embodied these 
conceptions in its system of worship 


With the article it becomes a proper 
name of the supreme male divinity of 
tbe Phenician and Canaanitish nations, 
having the peculiarity of being used in 
the plural, Baalim, signifying different 
modifications of the same god. This 
was not the first time that israel was 
seduced to this worship—see Num. 
xxv, 3-5—nor was it the last, for this 
form of pagan cultus continued in 
Israel up to the time of Samuel, at 
whose rebuke it was renounced. 1 Sam. 
vii, 4. It broke out again like a dead- 
ly contagion, and became the religion 























ANOIENT MEDALS WITH THE HEAD OF BAAL, 


of the court and people under Ahab. 
It had the advantage of being a gor- 
geous ceremonial, dazzling the senses 
of the ignorant masses. It captivated 
many of the Hebrews during the reign 
of the Kings. 

13. Ashtaroth—This is the plural 
form of Ashtoreth, the Venus of Syria, 
whose rites were more filthy and abomi- 
nable than even those of the Grecian 
Venus, whose temple, with its thon- 
sand female votaries, polluted Corinth, 
and on a smaller scale defiled every 
Grecian city. Ashtoreth was the fe- 
male, as Baal was the male, divinity of 
the Zidonians. Her worship was very 
ancient and widespread. Another name 
was Asherah, rendered groves in our 
English version; though this name 
seems rather to have designated the 
idol images of the goddess than 





MEDAL OF ASHTORETH, 


Thé&masculine life-giving force of nature 
was worshipped underthe names of Baal, 
Lord; Chemosh, governor; Hadad, the 
only one; Moloch, king; or simply El, 
god ; the feminine receptive faculty was 
adored as Ashtoreth, Baalith, or Atar-° 
gath. Thus the chief deities consisted 
ofan apotheosis of the generative forces 
and. laws of nature; an adoration of 
the objects in which those forces were 
seen, and where they appeared most 
active. Such an origin was, it may easily 
be seen, the source of the grossest sen- 
suality. Debauchery was consecrated 
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Lorp was hot against Israel, and he 
delivered them into the hands of spoil- 
ars that spoiled them, and” he sold them 
mto the hands of their enemies round 
about, so that they “could not any 
tonger stand before their enemies. 
15 Whithersoever they went out, the 
hand of the Lorp was * against them for 





w 2 Kings 17. 20.—v» Chap. 3. 8; 4. 2; Psa. 
44, 12; Isa. 50. 1.--—2 Lev. 26. 37; Josh. 7. 12, 13. 
—« Jer. 18, 8; Micah 2. 3. 





by religion. Thus, too, Baal was lord of 
the sun and god of fire; and as the sun 
calls into being and growth things evil 
as well as good, he was also called 
god of jlies, (Baal-zebub.) And many a 
State gave a local name cf its own to 
the deity. Hence Baal-gad, Baal-peor, 
Baal-bermon. 

Side by side with these varying con- 
ceptions of Baal were corresponding 
ones of his consort Ashtoreth. Where 
he is sun-god, she is goddess of the 
moon; where he is Priapus, she is 
Venus; where he is Zeus, she is his 
royal partner Hera. And from these 
multiform representations of the two 
chief deities they came to be spoken 
of often in the plural, and instead of 
Baal and Ashtoreth we have Baalim 
and Ashtaroth. 

14. The anger of the Lord was 
hot—Anger and love are feelings of 
the Divine as well as of the human 
mind, but not irregular and misdirected, 
as they so often appear in men. They 
are not evil in themselves, and can only 
become so by becoming uncontrolled 
or directed towards wrong objects. 
Infinite Wisdom never errs in either of 
these ways, and God’s essential antago- 
nism against sin and sinners is one of 
the perfections of his holy nature. 
Aad such righteous indignation the 
Scriptures properly call anger. Our 
God is a consuming fire to all the 
workers of iniquity, and his holy wrath 
burns with greater or less intensity 
according to the sinfulness of the 
sinner. See note on Rom. i, 18. 
Spoilers—Predatory hordes, ruthless 
robbers, and hostile armies, who plun- 
aered their possessions and made mer- 
chandise of their persons. And he 
sold them—This term sei is used in 








u broad sense for renouncing owner- 


evil, as the Lorp had said, and ’as the 
Lorp had sworn unto them: and they 
were greatly distressed. 16 Neverthe- 
less *the Lorp raised up judges, which 
4 delivered them out of the hand of those 
that spoiled them. 17 And yet they 
would not hearken unto their judges, 
but they *went a whoring after other 


aT ne z 

y Lev. 26; Deut, 28.—z Chap. 3. 9, 10, 15; 
18am. 12.11; Acts 13, 20..—4 Heb. saved.—— 
@¥Exod, 34, 15, 1€; Lev. 17. 7 








ship, and delivering over into the hands 
ofanenemy. The punishment involved 
in being sold was a payment to the 
divine justice, They failed to render 
due service to their only true Lord, and 
he, their rightful owner, sold them into 
amiserable slavery. Thus he vindicated 
the righteousness of his government, and 
for lack of service enforced a penalty. 

15. Whithersoever they went 
out—Whether in the avocations of 
peace or to the field of war. Sad in- 
deed is the condition of that nation 
with which the Almighty wages a con- 
stant war. The hand of the Lord 
was against them for evil—Provi- 
dence worked against them, so that 
all manner of misfortunes befell them. 
Now they were scourged by famine, 
now by war and oppression. 

16. The Lord raised up judges— 
The advent of national deliverers at va- 
rious periods is like a burst of sunshine 
now and then during a day of clouds 
and storms. The great military leaders 
who, by their courage and abilities 
came into the ascendency, arose not by 
chance; they were the especial gift of 
God. The term judyes, which occurs 
here for the first time, does not signify 
a mere judicial officer, whose functions 
are limited to the exposition and appli- 
cation of the law. It is used ina broad 
sense for a succession of executive ofli- 
cers who, by the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God, combined with great nat- 
ural qualities, assumed the supreme 
control, unified the energies of a loose 
confederation of States, and aroused 
them to throw off the yoke of foreign 
oppression. See Introduction. 

17. And yet they would not 
hearken unto their judges—It is 
natural that they who have redeemed 
a nation should be its first rulers. 
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gods, and bowed themselves unto them: 
they turned ’quickly out of the way 
which their fathers walked in, obeying 
the commandments of the Lorn; but 
they did not so. 18 And when the 
Lorp raised them up judges, then ° the 
Lorp was with the judge, and delivered 
them out of the hand of their enemies 
all the days of the judge: ‘for it re- 
pented the Lorn because of their groan- 
ings by reason of them that oppressed 
them and vexed them. 19 And it-came 
to pass, ° when the judge was dead, that 
they returned, and ® corrupted themselves 
more than their fathers, in following 
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other gods to serve them, and to bow 
down unto them; *they ceased not from 
their own doings, nor from their stub- 
born way. 20 ‘And the anger of the 
Lorp was hot against Israel; and he 
said, Because that this people hath 
®transgressed my covenant which I 
commanded their fathers, and have not 
hearkened unto my voice; 21 "I also 
will not henceforth drive out any from 
before them of the nations which Joshua 
left when he died: 22 ‘'That through 
them I may * prove Israel, whether the 

will keep the way of the Lorp to wal 

therein, as their fathers did keep zt, or not. 





U Exod, 82. 8; Deut. 9. 12,16; Gal.1.6.—e Josh, 
1. 5.—d Gen. 6. 6; Deut. 32. 86; Psa, 106, 44, 45. 
——e Chap. 3. 12; 4. 1; 8. 33.—4 Or, were cor- 








Against the commands of these, the 
ungrateful people ran headlong into 
those idolatries for which they had 
just been suffering punishment. Went 
a whoring after other gods—The 
covenant of God is regarded ag sacred 
as the marriage tie. To break that 
covenant, and worship another god, cor- 
responds to an act of infidelity on the 
part of a wife. Hence idolatry is spir- 
itual adultery. They turned quickly 
out of the way—The leaven of idol- 
atry, with its moral abominations, was 
brought into contact with the people 
at so many points that the whole com- 
monwealth was quickly pervaded with 
the dreadful abomination. Worship is 
a powerful ussimilator. Men become 
like their gods. 

18. It. repented the Lord—Ren- 
der. Jehovah wus grieved by their wail- 
anys on account of their oppressors and 
persecutors. Grief, anger, and love are 
emotious frequently, in the Scriptures, 
attributed to the divine nature. Chap. 
x, 16; Psa. vii, 2; Hos. xi, 8; John iii, 
16; Eph. iv, 30; Web. ili, 10. Being 
absolutely perfect and pure in God, 
these emotions cannot, of course, be 
as<ociated in the. divine nature with 
any of the errors or evils with which 
they are often associated in the opera- 
tions of the human soul. And when 
this Hebrew word (Qn)) bears the sense 
of repented, (as our translators have 
rendered it here, but which it more 
clearly bears in Gen. vi, 6, and Jonah 
ni. 10,) it must never be understood 
as involving chaugeableness or incon- 











rupt.—t Heb. hey let nothing full of their. 
— Verse 14.—g Josh. 23. 16,—h Josh. 23. 13. 
—i Chap. 3. 1, 4.—— Deut. 8. 2, 16; 13. 3. 





sistency in God. ‘God is not a man. 
that he should lie; neither the son of 
man, that he should repent.’? Num. 
xxii, 19. Yet when men change, God 
may change his method of dealing with 
them. God is angry with the wicked 
every day. But when a man passes 
over from the class of the wicked to 
that of the righteous, he comes into 
the range of the Divine complacency. 
The man has changed, not God. Yet 
the change may, humanly speaking, be 
ascribed to God. 

19. When the judge was dead— 
A God-fearing ruler can, by his exam- 
ple and authority, arrest the moral de- 
generacy of a nation. The removal of 
such a ruler, whether by death or 
otherwise, is often the disastrous turn- 
inz-point in a nation’s history. More 
than theiz fathers—A disobedient and 
corrupt nation, when the fear ot God 
has been completely thrown off, gravi- 
tates towards ruin with an ever-accel- 
erating velocity. 

20. Anger... hot—Compare verse 
14, note. He said—Repeatedly, by 
Joshua (Josh, xxiii, 13) aid the angei 
at Bochim. Verse 3. 

22. That through them‘ I may 
prove Israel—The presence of wicked 
men in society constitutes a part of 
the trial of the good. The Hebrews, 
by sparing their idolatrous enemies, 
multiplied and intensified their own 
temptations to sin. Jehovah used the 
heathen tribes that were left in the land 
to chastise the Israelites when the lat- 
ter went out of the way. Of these chas- 
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23 Therefore the Lorp “left those na- 
tions, without driving them out hastily ; 
neither delivered he them into the hand 
of Joshua, 

CHAPTER III. 
SN OW these are *the nations which 


the Lorp left to prove Israel by 
them, even as many of Israel as had not 
known all the wars of Canaan; 2 Only 
that the generations of the: children of 
Israel might know to teach them war, 
at the least such as before knew nothing 





7 Or, suffored.—a Chap. 2. 21,22.—b Exod- 
us 16.4; Deuteronomy 8. 2, 16; 2 Chronicles 


32. 31; Job 23. 10; Psalm 81.7; Proverbs 17. 3; 
Jeremiah 6, 27; 1 Peter 1. 7. 





tisements and the deliverances wrought 
upon Isracl’s repentance, the Book off 
Judges is largely the history. 

23. Therefore—In Deut. vii, 22, 
another reason is assigned for leaving 
the OCanaanites in the land, namely, 
“lest the beasts of the field increase 
upon thee.” But that passage contem- 
plates the destruction of ee idolaters, 
“little by little,” through an uncom- 
promising aggression upon them, while 
in this’ the Israclites are rebuked and 
punished for giving up the contest as 
hopeless, and for making covenants 
with those whom God had doomed to 
a gradual extzrmination. 


CHAPTER III. 
List oF THE Nations LEFT, 1-6. 


1. Which the Lord left—In He- 
brew usage, God is often said to do 
what men alone are responsible for; as 
in the case of Pharaoli hardening his 
heart, which God is said to have done, 
though the hardening really resulted 
from his own perversity. God works 
through appointed agencies; but when 
his agencies fail to co-operate in the 
attainment of any end, he is said to 
fail. In this sense he left the Canaan- 
ites. Another peculiarity of the He- 
brew idiom is the representation of re- 
sults as if they were purposes. The 


grand purpose of Jehovah was the | 


complete extermination of these pagan 
tribes, that there might be free scope 
for the development of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. Since this purpose 
was defeated by the defection of his 
human allies, Jehovah controls the con- 
sequences of their disobedience so that 
as little evil and as much good as possi- 
ble shall result. In this case the intend- 
ed good results were: Ist. The trial and 
proof of Israel. 2d. The beasts of prey 
are kept from overrunning the land. 








Deut. vii, 22. 3d. The cultivation of 
the art of war by habituating the people 
to the constant use of arms for their 
protection against foes near at hand, 
so that they might be prepared to de- 
fend themsetves against a foreign foe. 
Elven as many...as had not known 
all the wars of Canaan-——The gen- 
eration which arose after the death of 
Joshua had little or no experience in 
the wars for the conquest of Canaan. 
“This younger generation,” says Cas- 
sel, ‘enjoyed the fruits of the con- 
quest, but did not estimate aright the 
greatness of the dangers endured by 
the fathers, and therefore did not suffi- 
ciently value the help of God. It was 
no light thing to triumph over the war- 
like nations. They did not know what 
a war with Canaan signified.” 

2. Only that—This verse delines 
more fully the purpose of God in leay- 
ing the heathen natious to prove Isra- 
‘el. The mind of the writer reverts 
to the word leff, in the previous verse, 
and the grammatical connexion is, le¢/t, 
only that the generations. ..might know. 
That is. they were left for the further 
discipline of Israel, that Israel might 
experience and realize what could be 
learned in no other way. To teach 
them war—This clause also depends 
on left in the previous verse. The 
nations were left to teach Israel the ~ 
art of war by obliging them to figl.t 
for their possessions, and thus acquire 
a knowledge of military tactics and 
skill which would be greatly necdea 
in the times approaching. ‘hus, too 
this younger generation might learr 
what it had cost to get possession of 
Canaan, and thereby appreciate the 
heroism of the fathers. At the least 
such as—Rather only because, giving 
the reason for teaching them war, 
Render: Only because they did not be- 
fore know them. That is, previousl 
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thereof; 3 Namely, °five lords of the 
Philistines, and all the Canaanites, and 
the Sidonians, and the Hivites that 
dwelt in mount Lebanon, from mount 
Baal-hermon unto the entering in of 
Hamath. 4 ¢And they were to prove 
Israel by them, to know whether they 
would hearken unto the commandments 
of the Lorp, which he commanded their 


fathers by the sand of Moses. & ®And 
the children of Israel dwelt among the 
Canaanites, Hittites, and Amorites, and 
Perizzites, and Hivites, and Jebusites: 
6 And ‘they took their daughters to be 
their wives, and gave their daughters 
to their sons, and served their gods, 

7 © And the children of Israel did evil 
in the sight of the Lorp, and forgat the 





c Josh. 13. 3.—d Chap. 2. 22.—e Psa. 106. 35. 





they did not properly understand and 
appreciate the wars of Canaan. The 
sacrifices and mighty deeds of the 
fathers could only be learned by pass- 
ing through similar conflicts with the 
same old foes. 

3. Five lords of the Philistines— 
Namely, the kings or chiefs of the tive 
great cities, Gaza, Ashdod, Eshkalon, 
Gath, and Ekron. See notes on Josh. 
xiii, 2-6, with which passage this is 
substantially identical. The Canaan- 
ites, as distinguished here from the 
Sidonians, are probably to be under- 
stood of the tribes or natives south of 
Phenicia, and near the plain of Esdra- 
elon. Hazor was probably the seat of 
their principal kingdom. Chap. iv, 2. 
The Hivites that dwelt in Mount 
Gebanon—tThe range of Lebanon in 
the north seems to have been the chief 
seat of the Hivites after the time of, 
Joshua, and they had many cities there 
in the time of David. 2 Sam. xxiv, 7. 
Baal-hermon is supposed by some to 
be another name for Baal-gad, men- 
tioned Josh. xi, 17 and xiii, 5; but it 
seems most natural to understand 
Mount Baal-hermon to be the well 
known Mount Hermon, the modern 
Jebel esh-Sheikh. Here, probably, was 
a notable sanctuary of Baal, which 
gave its name to the whole mountain. 
Hamath—See note on Josh. xiii, 5. 

4, To prove Israel—This is the 
to ‘ic and key-note of the following his- 
tory, and is accordingly emphasized by 
a fuller repetition from verses 1 and 2, 

5. Canaanites, Hittites—For notes 
on this list of nations, see at Josh. iii, 10, 

6. And they took their daughters 
—So that marriages and mixing of 
blood threatened to render Israel homo- 
geneous in blood and paganism with 
the doomed nations. 
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CHUSHAN’S OPPRESSION, AND THE DE- 
LIVERANCE BY OTHNIEL, 7-1]. 


7. The children of Israel did evil 
—Matrimony strongly influences char- 
acter. A pagan wife will paganize her 
husband, especially if that husband be 
so far backslidden as to trample down so 
plain a prohibition of such a marriage 
as is recorded in the book of the law. 
Deut. vii, 3. It did not require a 
Supernatural prescience, but only a 
knowledge of the human heart, to 
make the prediction contained in Deut. 
vii, 4.: “For they will turn away thy 
sons from following me, that they may 
Serve other gods.” “In such unequal 
matches,” says Henry, ‘there is more 
reason to fear that the bad will corrupt 
the good, than to hope that the good 
will reform the bad.”, Hence to all 
Christians there is an apostolic pro- 
hibition, “Be not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers,” 2 Gor. vi, 14. 
And forgat. ..God—By long neglect 
of his service, and absence from his 
sanctuary and the appointed means of 
knowledge. The groves —Hebrew, 
the Asheroth. Our translators have fol- 
lowed the Septuagint in rendering (his 
word, groves. The Vulgate—Ash- 
taroth—comes nearer to the Hebrew, 
which signifies the ¢mage-pillars of Ash- 
erah, the Sidonian Astarte, the orien- 
tal Venus. From the fact that these 
images were the stumps of trees, several 
versions have translated the word 
Asheroth, trees or groves. Bertheau 
identifies Asheroth with Ashtoreth, but 
supposes that the latter is rather the 
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Lorp their God, "and served Baalim 
and ithe groves. & Therefore the an- 
ger of the Lorp was hot against Israel 
and he *sold them into the hand o 

1Chushan-rishathaim king of 1 Mesopo- 
tamia: and the children of Israel served 
Chushan-rishathaim eight years. 9 And 
when the children of Israel ™ cried unto 
the Lorp, the Lorp "raised up a ?deliy- 





erer to the children of Israel, who de- 
livered them, even °Othniel the son 
of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother. 
10 And the Spirit of the Lorp § came 
upon him, and he judged Israel, and 
went out to war: and the Lorp deliv- 
ered Chushan-rishathaim king of 4 Mes- 
opotamia into his hand; and his hand 
prevailed against Chushan-rishathaim. 





h Chap. 2. 13.—z Exod. 34.13; Deut. 16. 21; 
chap. 6. 25.— Kk Chap. 2. 14.— 1 Hab. 3. 7 
1 Heb, Aram-nuharaim.—m Verse 15; chap. 
4.33; 6.7; 10. 10; 1 Sam. 12. 10; Neh. 9. 27; Psa. 








name of the goddess, while the former 
refers more specially to the idols 
erected toherhonour. See onchap. ii, 
13, and 1 Kings xiv, 15. 

8. Anger...sold—See on chap. 
ii, 14. Chushan-rishathaim — The 
last word is a Hebrew dual signifying of 
double wickedness—Chushan, the moral 
monster, Of this Eastern king we 
have no other Scripture notice. ‘‘It is 
quite a gratuitous supposition of Bun- 
sen’s that he was ‘a Mesopotamian 
satrap\—' the Assyrian satrap of Mes- 
opotamia.’ Scripture calls him king, 
and besides, the cuneiform monuments 
make it perfectly clearthat Assyria did 
not extend her dominion to Mesopo- 
tamia till the middle of the twelfth 
century B. C. If the Assyrian and 
Babylonian kingdoms of the early 
period be rightly apprehended, there is 
no more difficulty in supposing a pow- 
erful Aramzan state in western Meso- 
potamia, than in imagining the country 
divided up, as we must otherwise 
regard it, among a number of pet- 
ty principalities. Chushan-rishathaim 
reigned, probably, before the Assyrian 
independence was established.”—Raw- 
linsun’s Hist. Evidences, p. 300. Mles- 
opotamia, signifying between the rivers, 
was that part of Syria which lies be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
It is for the most part a vast plain seven 
hundred miles long and from twenty 
to two hundred and fifty broad. It is 
first mentioned in the Bible as the land 
where Nahor and his family settled 
after quitting Ur of the Chaldees. Gen. 
xxiv, 10. Served—Not as slaves: 
the servitude was not personal, but 
political, and consisted in the loss of 
national independence, and the pay- 
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22. 5; 106. 44; 107. 18, 19.——n Chap. 2. 16.—~ 
2 Heb, saviowr.—o Chap. 1. 13,—p Num. 27, 
18; chap. 6, 84; 11. 29; 18. 25; 14. 6, 19; 1 Sam. 
11.6; 2 Chr, 15.1.—8 Heb. was.—4 Heb. Aram. 


ment of onerous tributes to this tyrant. 
This remark applies to the state of 
servitude to which the Hebrews often 
were reduced in the days of the Judges. 

9. When the children of Israel 
cried unto the Lord—Here is a sud- 
den revival of memory. Adversity 
banishes that forgetfilness of God 
which prosperity has produced. The 
Lord raised up a deliverer—There 
is an adage among the Jews that 
‘when the tale of bricks is increased, 
Moses comes forth.’’ Every nation has 
had its national saviour, who has 
stepped to the front of its decimated 
armies, and lifted up its drooping ban- 
ner, and inspired it with his own in- 
domitable courage and sublime faith. 
Not only true piety but true philosophy 
must regard such men at such times as 
the gift of the God of nations. 
Othniel—See on Josh. xv, 17. The 
fact that Othniel, whether he were 
brother or nephew of Caleb, was the 
first judge of Israel, shows that Chu- 
shan’s oppression came not long after 
the death of Joshua. 

10. The Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him—This expression occurs 
six times in this book, and is by no 
means equivalent to the New Testa- 
ment “gift of the Holy Ghost;” nor 
can it be used as certain proof of great 
spiritual purity or eminent piety in him to 
whom it is referred. It designates the 
sudden divine impulse that quickened 
the heroes of this age to marvellous 
feats of valour, and was chiefly of a phys- 
ical and psychical character. It de- 
notes the supernatural influence that 
thrilled all the heroic passions of the 
soul, and always led to deeds of 
bravery and power. Thus it is used 
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11 And the land had rest forty years: 
and Othniel the son of Kenax died. 

12 “And the children of ‘srael did 
evil again in the sight of the Lorp: and 
the Lorp strengthened * Eglon the king 





q Chap. 2. 19. —1 Sam. 12. 9, 


of Moab against Israel, because they had 
done evil in the sight of the Lorv 
13 And he gathered unto him the chil 
drer of Ammon and *Amalek, and wen 
and smote Israel, and possessed ‘the 





s Chap. 5. 14.——? Chap. 1. 6. 





of the supernatural impulse that led 
Gideon to blow the trumpet and assem- 
ble the people for war, (vi, 34;) that 
inspired Jephthah to lead his army 
against Ammon, (xi, 29;) that moved 
Samson to bis early feats of strength, 
(xiii, 25,) andto rend the young lion 
of Timnath, (xiv, 6,) and to slay the 
thirty men of Ashkelon, (xiv, 19.) In 
Othniel’s case it seems to denote the 
divine guidance by which he both 
judged and fought. His high natural 
qualities, love ot justice, love of coun- 
try, courage, and military skill, were 
crowned with an unwavering faith in 
God, breathed into his soul by the 
Holy Spirit. There can be no great 
warrior and national saviour without 
a largo infusion of the religious ele- 
ment into his nature. He judged 
Israel—He was born to command. 
His generation of Hebrews yielded 
him instinctive and unquestioning 
obedience. The spirit which he in- 
fused into them, and the trust which 
he reposed in God, together with the 
unanimity of the nation in rallying to 
his standard, were sutflicient credenda 
of his divine vocation to the leader- 
ship of Israel. He judged not in the 
narrow, technical sense, but he admin- 
istered the military and civil govern- 
ment of the theocracy. 

ll. Forty years—This long period 
of peace and independence was neces- 
sary to the development of the nation. 
Othniel. . .died—How remarkable the 
fact that a nation may be held back for 
nearly a half century from rebellion 
against God by the influence of a faith- 
ful ruler. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that Othniel lived during all the 
forty years of rest. His influence may 
have held the people in check long after 
he was \ead, and ever after those years 
of rest were associated with his name. 
Few individuals or nations, however, can 
endure undisturbed prosperity without 
damage to their moral character. 











MOABITISH OPPRESSION, AND THE DE- 
LIVERANCE BY HHuD, 12-30. 

12. The Lord strengthened Eg- 
lon—Or, as some explain, encowrayed 
Eglon. He inspired him with zeal and 
consciousness of ability to vanquish 
Israel. Jehovah did this, not be- 
cause Eglon was the righteous king 
of a righteous nation, but because he 
wished to use him as an instrument 
for the punishment of Israel. All 
that is known of Eglon and _ his 
rule over Israel is recorded in this 
passage of Holy Scripture. The ar- 
chives of Moab have been destroyed 
for thousands of years; the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever. Moab— 
This nation occupied the territory east 
of the Dead Sea and south of the 
Arnon river. 

13. And he gathered—Not the 
Lord, but Eglon gathered unto him- 
self, (see Sept.,) and went and smote, 
and possessed. Ammon was.an in- 
cestuous child of Lot by his younger, 
as Moab was by his elder, daughter. 
These two nations were intimately re- 
lated through their entire biblical 
history. The Ammonites cannot be 
very exactly located. They seem to 
have been migratory and predatory, 
like the modern Bedouins, and hence 
ready to join the Moabites in a war 
with Israel. See on Josh. xii, 2. Am- 
alek—A nomadic tribe occupying the 
peninsula of Sinai and the wilder- 
ness stretching away to the hill 
country of Southern Palestine. They 
dwindled into a band of robbers, and 
were destroyed by David at Ziklag. 
1 Sam. xxx, 16-19. See more on chap. 
vi, 3; Gen. xiv, 7; Exod. xvii, 8. The 
city of palm trees—Jericho was sa 
called because of the groves of palms 
inits vicinity. See on Josh. ii,1. Ae: 
cording to Josephus, the course of 
Eglon’s conquest was first to gain do- 
minion over the eastern triles, a por- 
tion of whose land had been wrested 
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city of palm trees. 14 So the children 
of Israel “served Eglon the king of 
Moab eighteen years. 15 But when 
the children of Israel ‘cried unto the 
Lorp, the Lorp raised them up a deliv- 
erer, Ehud the son of Gera, °a Benja- 
mite, a man ‘left-handed: and by him 
the children of Israel sent a present un- 
to Eglon the king of Moab. 16 But 
Ehud made him a dagger which had 
two edges, of a cubit length; and he 
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did gird it under his raiment upon his 
right thigh. 1'7 And he brought the 
ae unto Eglon king of Moab: and 
lon was “a very fat man. 18 And 
when he had made an end to offer the 
oe he sent away the people that 
are the present. 19 But i A imaself 
turned again *from the 7quarries that 
were by Gilgal, and said, I have a se- 
cret errand unto thee, O king: who 
said, Keep silense. And all that stood 








w Deut, 28. 48,—» Ver. 9; Psa. 78. 34——5 Or, 
the son of Gemini.—6 Heb. shut of his right 


hand, chap. 20. 16.—2 Jer. 5. 28.— Josh. 
4, 20.—7 Or, graven images. 





from his ancestors, then to make a sud- 
den incursion into Western Palestine, 
establishing his headquarters at Jer- 
icho, the key of the whole country. 
Here, according to Josephus, he built a 
royai palace, and at this place he was 
assassinated by Ehud. 

14. Served Eglon—That isywere 
tributary. Verse 8, note. Highteen 
years—We cannot estimate the length 
of the period of Israel’s idolatry from 
the duration of their punishment. 
Men are often imprisoned for life for 
erimes committed in a minute. 

15. Cried unto the Lord—His- 
tory repeats itselt, because like causes 
produce like effects. A second oppres- 
sion calls forth a second cry. Left- 
handed—Heb. lamed (margin, shut) in 
the right hand. The Septuagint reads, 
dugotepodéscov, which is well trans- 
lated in the Vulgate by, who used either 
hand for a right hand. ‘‘ The phrase,”’ 
says Hervey, “must originally have 
described an accidental defect; but 
when we read of seven hundred chosen 
men of Benjamin all left-handed, (chap. 
xx, 16; 1 Chron. xii, 2,) and skilful 
slingers, it is obvious that this was 
no accidental defect, but an acquired 
art.” The name Benjamin, son of 
my right hand, seems to have been 
a misnomer in the case of his numer- 
ous left-handed progeny. A present 
unto Eglon—lHither the annual trib- 
ute, brought with formality and parade, 
or a gratuity, to soften the severity of 
Eglon. 

16. Of a cubit length—The Hebrew 
gomed, bere rendered cubit, means a 
span, (Septuagint,) or a hand’s length, 
(Vulgate.) It occurs uowhere else in 
Scripture. Luther translates it an elle— 








twenty-three inches, a dagger too long 
to be hidden on the thigh. Upon his 
right thigh—Where it would uot be 
looked for by the king, and yet where 
it could be most easily unsheathed with 
the left hand. 

18. The people that bare the 
present—Eastern style required quite 
a pompous retinue to bring a gift to 
a distinguished person. See 2 Kings 
v,, 16. ; 

19. He himself turned again—At 
the ceremony of offering the present to 
Eglon “Ehud had no opportunity to 
attempt anything, for he neither came 
near the king nor saw him alone; nor 
yet was he willing, among so many by- 
standers, to involve his companions in 
the consequences of a possible failure. 
On the contrary, he accompanied them 
back to the border, in order to be sure 
that he was alone when making the 
dangerous attempt.” — Cassel. The 
quarries — Our version follows the 
Chaldee in this, rendering of the He- 
brew word D*S*DD, pesilim, and Keil 
adopts this interpretation. But the 
word elsewhere always means graven 
images, or tdols, and so the Septuagint 
and Vulgate here translate it. These 
pesilim were graven ‘mages set up by 
Gilgal, probably by the Moabites, to 
commemorate tueir conqvests in that 
part of Palestine. It would especially 
vex and trouble the better part of 
Igrael to have the site of their ancient 
camp profaned by idolatrous images. 
Some suggest that the sight of these 
images nerved Ehud for his daring 
work. A secret errand—Ehud af- 
fects to be Eglon’s friend, and seems 
to the king to have gone to such pains 
to favour him with a secret that his 
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bv him went out from him. 20 Ana 
Ehud came unto him; and he was sit- 
ting in §a summer parlour, which he 
had for himself alone: and Ehud said, 
I have a message from God unto thee. 
And he arose out of his seat. 21 And 
Ehud put forth his left hand, and took 
the dagger from his right thigh, and 
’thrust it into his belly: 22 And the 
haft also went in after the blade; and 
the fat closed upon the blade, so that he 
could not draw the dagger out of his belly; 
and *the dirtcame out. 23 Then Ehud 





went forth through the porch, and shut 
the doors ot the parlour upon him, an 1 
locked them. 24 When he was gone 
out, his servants came; and when they 
saw that, behold, the doors of the par- 
lour were locked, they said, Surely he 
10 covereth his feet in his summer cham- 
ber. 25 And they tarried till they 
were ashamed: and, behold, he opened 
not the doors of the parlour; therefore 
they took a key, and opened them + and 
behold, their lord was fallen down dead 
on the earth. 26 And Ehud escaped 





8 Heb. a parlour of cooling, see Amos 38. 16. 
4 Nut. 25.7.8; Zech, 13. 3. 


9 Or, at came out at the fundament.—10 Or, 
doeth his easement, 1 Sam. 24, 3. 





deadly purpose is not suspected. Keep 
silence—p), hist! hush! To the king’s 


attendants it implied that they should 
leave the room. 

20. Summer parlour—Literally, a 
loft for cooling; an aljah, or upper 
chamber, which served both for retire- 
ment and coolness. ‘The alijah,” says 
Thomson, ‘is the most desirable part 
of the establishment, and is best fitted 
up, and is still given to guests who are 
to be treated with honour.’ See note 
on 2 Kings iv, 10; 1 Kings xvii, 19. 
For himself alone—For his own pri- 
vate comfort and refreshment. Eglon’s 
private room opened into a hall, and 
the hall hada porch. See on verse 22. 
A message from God—Literally, a 
word of God ; a bitter irony to designate 
the deadly dagger. Every act and word 
of Ehud seems to have disarmed the 
king of all suspicion of danger. He 
arose — Out of reverence for God, 
whose ambassador he supposed stood 
before him. The upright posture of 
his victim was more favourable to the 
purpose of Ehud. 

22. The dirt came out—The mean- 
ing of the word translated dirt is quite 
uncertain. The English version errs 


in making nITwAB, parshedhonah, ren- 


dered the dirt, the subject of the verb 
came out; for, as Gesenius says, 
“the He paragogic implies rather the 
placd to which a thing comes out.” It 
seems, therefore, better to understand 
this obscure word as denoting either the 
place on Kglon’s body where the blade 
of Khud’s dagger came out, or else an 





apartment of Eglon’s palace into which 
Ehud came out. This latter is, per- 
haps, preferable. Three apartments 
seem to be mentioned: the private 
parlour, (verse 20,) the hall, and the 
porch,(verse 23.) Having buried his 
dagger in Eglon’s body, Ehud went out 
through the hall and porch, and so es- 
caped. Bachmann thinks the parshe- 
donah was a flat roof, upon which Ehud 
came out from the chamber where he 
assassinated Kglon, and that it is further 
defined by the word porch, in the next 
verse, which, in his view, means not an 
ordinary porch, but the platform of the 
roof, enclosed by lattice work. 

23, Locked them—The lock was, 
probably, a simple slide of wood or 
iron, which might have been fastened 
by one going out, by pulling a string, 
so as to throw it into a catch or sock- 
et; but which could be unfastened from 





the outside only by a key. Verse 25. 
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24. He covereth his feet—A eu- 
phemism for attention to a call of 
nature. See note on 1 Sam. xxiv, 3. 

25. Took a key—See on verse 23. 
Dead on the earth—That is, on the 
floor of his chamber. Perhaps the 
fatal thrust of Ehud’s dagger had not 
produced instant death, but had so far 
disabled the king that he could not 
raise an alarm. He was found dead. 

2€ Seirath is unknown. Its name 
indicates that it was a wooded district 
of Mount Ephraim. 
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while they tarried, and passed beyond 
the quarries, and compel unto Seirath. 
27 And it came to pass, when he was 
coine, that *he blew a trumpet in the 
* mountain of Ephraim, and the children 
of Israel went down with him from the 
monnt, and he before them. 28 And 
he said unto them, Follow after me: 


for >the Lorp hath delivered your en- 
emies the Moabites into your hand. 
And they went down after him, and 
took *the fords of Jordan toward Moah, 
and suffered not a man to pass over. 
29 And they slew of Moab at that time 
about ten thousand men, all 11 lusty, and 
all men of valour; and there escaped 





¢ Chap. 5. 14; 6. 34; 1 Sam, 18, 3.—a Josh. 17. 15; 
chap, 7. 24; 17.1; 19. 1. 





27. Blew a trumpet—The alarm- 
signal to call a people rapidly together. 
Compare chap. vi, 34; 1 Sam. xili, 3; 
2 Sam. xx, 1; 1 Kings i, 34. Thus 
Joel, (ii, 1,) ‘Blow ye the trumpet in 
Zion, and sound an alarm in my holy 
mountain.” Mountain of Ephraim 
—See on chap. xvii, 1, and Josh. 
xvii, 15. Ehud does not first rally his 
own tribe to his standard, because Ben- 
jamin had at this time been almost an- 
nihilated by the other tribes. Chap- 
ters xix—xxi. 

28. Took the fords of Jordan tow- 
ard Moab— That is, the fords by 
which the Moabites stationed at Jericho 
must pass to escape to their own land, 
on the east of the Jordan. Eglon oc- 
cupied Jericho, and had built a palace 
there, (see note on verse 13.) and had 
ten thousand men (verse 29) with him. 
Tt was of the first importance for the 
Israelites to get possession of these 
fords, and thus cut off the retreat 
of the Moabite army to the eastern 
side of the Jordan. 

29. Aboutten thousand men—The 
slaughter of these picked troops did 
not, probably, occur in one day, but in 
the course of this short, sharp. and de- 
cisive campaign. It was not customary 
to take prisoners in the battles of those 
days. All lusty—Fat, stout, robust 
men. The Moabite warriors seem to 
rave been, like their king, (verse 17,) 
large, corpulent men. 

As this is the last mention of Ehud, 
it is proper here to inquire into the 
moral character of that act which 


made him prominent in the delivery of 


Israel.. It is both superfluous and un- 
warrantable to say, as some do, that 
Ehud’s deed was done under a special 
impulse or inspiration from the Al- 
mighty. There 1s nothing in the nar- 













b Chap. 7. 9, 15; 1 Sam. 17. 47.—c Josh. 2. 7; 
chap. 12, 5.——11 Heb. fat. 


rative to justify such an opinion. It is 
not even said that the Spirit.of the 
Lord came upon Ehud; nor does it 
follow that because God raised him up 
to deliver Israel, Divine Wisdom di- 
rected and approved all the measures 
he used in order to effect that object. 
Least of allis it supposable that Khud’s 
acts in this case, whether in themselves 
censurable or not, are a precedent and 
worthy example for all times and all 
circumstances. 

But let it once be noted that Heglon 
and the Moabites were now accursed 
of God, and ripe for judgment. and 
that Ehud both knew this fact and 
also that he himself was the divinely 
chosen minister of vengeance, «nd 
there is no need of criticising the mo- 
rality of his deed, or of justifying it 
by a supposed special impulse of thé 
Spirit. Verses 15 and 28 contain sut+ 
ficient evidence to show that Ehud un- 
derstood his divine commission as de- 
liverer of Israel, and that the Moabitish 
oppression was about to be broken. 
Beyond this we do not suppose God 
gave him any special revelations or 
commands, but left him to the choice 
of such measures and plans of con- 
quest as his own judgment and skill 
might devise. Viewed in this light, 
the murder of Eglon was as justifiable 
as the slaughter of the ten thousand 
Moabites. Verse 29. Ehud’s deed 
was but the first stroke of Divine 
judgment that fell on the idolatrous 
kingdom, and may be compared to the 
slaughter of Agag by the hand of 
Samuel. 1 Sam. xv, 33. Samuel’s 
act was an after stroke of judgment, 
done to complete the curse of Ain- 
alek: Ehud’s was the first stroke, 
and so had more of the character o! 
a stratagem of war. The acts of 
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uot aman. 30 So Moab was subdued 
that day under the hand of Israel. 
And “the land had rest fourscore years. 





31 And after him was *Shamgar the | Ehud was dead. 


son of Anath, which slew of the Philis- 
tines six hundred men! with an oxgoad: 
®and he also delivered Israel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ND *the children ot Israel again did 
evil in the sight of the Lorp, when 
2 And the Lorp » sold 
them into the hand of Jabin king of Ca- 
naan, that reigned in *Hazor; the cap- 
tain of whose host was ‘Sisera, which 





@ Verse 11.—e Chap. 5. 6, 8; 1 Sam. 18. 19, 22, 
F1S8am. 17. 47, 50.—g Chap. 2. 16, 





violence, barbarity, treachery, and de- 
ception common in war can never be 
justified on subjective grounds. So 
far as they are a part of war itself, 
they are not to be judged singly and 
apart from the moral issues involved 
in the war. Their apology or justifi- 
cation, if any is asked for, is to be 
found in that which justified the war 
itself. Compare the note on Jael’s 
deed at the close of chap. iv. 


EXPLOITS OF SHAMGAR, 31. 

31. Shamgar— His tribe 1s not 

known, but it is probable that he be- 
longed to a tribe bordering on the 
Philistines—Judah, Simeon, or Dan. 
The particulars of this Philistine op- 
pression are unknown, but the fact 
here recorded shows that these 
enemies of the sea-coast had 
troubled Israel before the days 
of Samson. Which slew— 
We are not to suppose that he 
slew, or smote, all these six 
hundred on one occasion, or 
one day ; nor is it necessary to 
maintain that he performed the 
feat without any assistance. 
Oxgoad — 41$y—The Septu- 
agint and Vulgate render this 
word ploughshare. The oxgoad 
was about eight feet long and 
six inches in circumference, at 
one end pointed with iron, and 
at the other having an iron pad- 
dle for removing dirt from the 
plough. Why Shamgar had no 
better weapon we do not know, 
unless it be because the Phil- 
istines had conquered a part 
of Israel and disarmed them. 
Compare chap. v, 8, and 1 Sam. 
xiii, 19, Perhaps he was at- 
tacked in the field while plough- 
ing, and made a brave defence 
with the utensil in his hand. 


a Chap. 2. 19.—d Chap. 2. 14.—cJosh. 11, 1,10; 
19. 36.—d1 Sam. 12. 9; Psa. 8. 9, 





CHAPTER IV. 


JABIN’S OPPRESSION, AND THE DELIVER- 
ANCE BY DEBORAH AND Barak, 1-24. 


The historical narrative contained in 
this chapter, and the triumphal song 
that follows, inform us of the most 
fearful oppression and the most re- 
markable triumph of the age of the 
Judges. ; 

1, Again did evil...when Ehud 
was dead—A clear intimation that as 
long as Ehud lived his influence kept 
the people from idolatry, as well as 
that his strong arm had delivered them 
from the power of their enemies. 

2. Sold them—See note on chap. 
ii, 14, Jabin king of Canaan—This 
powerful monarch was probably a de- 
scendant of the Jabin who headed the 
confederacy of the northern Canaanites 
against Joshua, but who was signally 
defeated by that great conqueror. Josh. 
xi, 1-15. He had taken advantage of 
Israel’s many oppressions, and gradu- 
ally strengthened his power in the 
north, and enlarged his kingdom. until 
he could send into the field a vast army 
with nearly a thousand iron chariots. 
Verse 3. Having reduced all Israel to 
the most servile subjection, he was vir- 
tually ruler of the whole land, and 
called king of Canaan. The name 
Jabin was probably a royal title of the 
kings that reigned in Hazor. On 
this capital, see note at Josh. x1); 
Captain... Sisera—Jabin, like Abim- 
elech, (Gen. xxi, 22,) had a captain, 
or general, to command his army. 
Most of the kings of that time com- 
manded their armiesin person. Doubt- 
less Sisera’s great military skill and sa- 
gacity had won him this honour. The 
famous Rabbi Akiba is said to havo 
descended from this Canaanite general. 
Harosheth— About eight miles from 
Megiddo, at the entrance of the pass to 
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dwelt in *Harosheth of the Gentiles. 
3 And the children of Israel cried unto 
the Lorp: for he had nine hundred 
‘ chariots of iron; and twenty years *he 
mightily oppressed the children of Is- 
rael. And Deborah, a prophetess, 
the wife of Lapidoth, she judged Israel 


@ Verses 13, 16, Chap. 1, 19. —9 Chap. 5.8; 
Psa. 106. 42. 








Esdraelon from the plain of Acre, is an 
enormous double mound called Haro- 
thieh. It is still covered with the re- 
mains of old walls and buildings. It 
was probably called Harosheth of 
the Gentiles, or nations, because it 
belonged to those Gentiles of Acre and 
the neighbouring plains which we 
know, from Judges i, 31, the Hebrews 
could not subdue.”—Thomson. 

3. Israel cried—Compare chap. ili, 
9, 15, note. Nine hundred chari- 
ots —The Jabin with whom Joshua 
fought had also many charicts. For 
cut of ancient war chariot, see at Josh. 
xi, 4. 

4, Deborah, a prophetess— One 
of the most celebrated women ard 
most remarkable characters of the Old 
Testament. The title prophetess in- 
dicates her possession of a divine gift 
which exalted her above the dignity of 
a military commander, and made her an 
oracle to whom the people came for 
counsel. Rebecea’s nurse had borne 
her name, (Gen. XxXXV, 8,) and Moses’ 
sister Miriam had possessed the spirit 
of prophecy (Exod. xv, 20) ages before 
this date, but never before had a 
woman appeared who combined in her- 
self such wisdom, authority, and power 
as this “ mother in Israel.” The manly 
energy and spirit of the nation had al- 
most expired, when a woman appeared 
to be the saviour. Joan of Arc may 
bo cited as a somewhat singular paral- 
lel to Deborah in modern history. No 
great and noble act which she has 
power to do is out of woman’s sphere. 
‘Wife of Lapidoth—The versions and 
most interpreters take Lapidoth as a 
proper name, and understand it of Deb- 
orah’s husband, and this is the most 
natural and simple explanation. Others 
translate the word as the plural of 
lapid, a lamp and render, @ woman of 
lights or of splendours, thus poetically 
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at that time. 5 And she dwelt under 
the palm tree of Deborah, between Ra- 
mah and Beth-el in mount Ephraim: 
and the children of Israel came up to 
her for judgment. 6 And she sent and 
called “Barak the son of Abinoam out 
k of Kedesh-naphtali, and said unto him, 


hGen. 35. 8.—7# Heb. 11. 32. 
k& Josh. 19. 37. 











designating the brilliancy and force of 
her genius and power. Cassel renders, 
woman of a fiery spirit, and explains 
that she was a divinely-lighted torch 
to kindle the languid hearts of Israel. 
Some rabbins have thought that she 
was so called from having had charge 
of the lamps in the tabernacle. She 
judged Israel—By giving counsel and 
pronouncing decisions on cases that 
were submitted to her. 

5. Dwelt under the palm tree— 
This was her official seat or throne, 
“She sat under a large palm, public 
and free, accessible to all; not like the 
German Velleda, who, according to 
Tacitus, sat in a tower, and to whom 
no one was admitted, in order to in- 
erease the veneration in which she 
was held. The palm was the common 
symbol of Canaan ; it adorned the 
coins of both the Phenicians and thie 
Jews.’— Cassel. From its being the 
well known place where this proph- 
etess judged, and being popularly 
ealled after her, it was still known 
to the: historian as the palm tree of 
Deborah. Between Ramah and 
Beth-el—These cities fell within the 
territory of Ephraim, and were about 
six miles apart. The great mountain 
range in which they lay early acquirea 
the name of Mount Ephraim, from 
its being largely allotted to that tribe. 
Josh. xvi. Came up to her for 
judgment—They came unto the proph- 
etess as unto a divine oracle, seeking 
to know the divine will and judgment 
in cases of difficulty or danger. 

6. She sent and called Barak— 
The prophetess has a higher divine 
ealling and authority than the com- 
mander of the army, and, like Elisha in 
the war with Mesha, a later king of 
Moab, gives directions which the of: 
ficers of the army must obey. The 
name Baralx means lightning—appro- 
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Hath not the Lorp God of Israel com- 
manded, saying, Go and draw toward 
mount Tabor, and take with thee ten 
thousand men of the children of Naph- 
tali and of the children of Zebulun? 
7 And 'I will draw unto thee, to the 
™yiver Kishon, Sisera the captain of 
Jabin’s army, with his chariots and his 
Multitude; and I will deliver him into 
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thine hand. 8 And Barak said unto 
her, "If thou wilt go with me, then I 
will go: but if thou wilt not go with 
me, then I will not go. 9 Andshe said, 
I will surely go with thee: notwith- 
standing the journey that thou takest 
shall not be for thine honour; for the 
Lorp shall °sell Sisera into the hand 
of a woman. And Deborah arose, and 








¢xod. 14, 4.—m Chap. 5. 21; 1 Kings 18. 40; 
ae a 


priate name for the hero of the flashing 
sword. Kedesh-naphtali—So called 
from beiug in the tribe territory of Naph- 
tali. Josh. xix, 37. It was a city of ref- 
uge, and the sacred city of the northern 
tribes. Josh. xx, 7. Hath not the 
Lord. . .commanded—The interroga- 
tive form of expressing a most emphatic 
uffirmation. Draw toward—Proceed 
in small companies, one after another, so 
as not to attract notice, or excite too 
sudden alarm. Mount Tabor is in 
several respects the most remarkable 
mountain of Palestine. It rises from 
the northeastern part of the great 
Plain of Esdraelon, and, according to 
Newman, its graceful form varies with 
the standpoint of the beholder. Viewed 
from the heights of Carmel, it resem- 
bles-a truncated cone; as seen from 
the northern hills of Galilee, it re- 
Tainds one of the pyramids of Egypt; 
from the mountains of Samaria it 
appears like the segment of a great 
circle; and from the hills just south, 
it is not unlike a terraced mound or 
woodland park. Its summit commands 
a magnificent view of the great Plain 
of Jezreel below, which from the time 
of Deborah and Barak has been the 
battlefield of the nations. The occu- 
pation of Tabor gave Barak an adyan- 
tage over Sisera’s forces, which were 
at Harosheth, near the mouth of the 
Kishon valley, and must approach to 
meet him in the plain below. Ten 
thousand men—An even number, to 
indicate approximately the forca re- 
quired. It was not to be too large, soas 
to be unwieldy; nor too small, so as to 
lack the force and enthusiasm of a con- 
siderable host. Of...Naphtali and 
...Zebulun—These tribes, who had 
chiefly felt the bitter oppression of Ja- 
bin, braved most, and probably suffered 





Psa. 83, 9, 10.—n Exod. 4, 10, 14.—0o Chap. 2.14 








most, in this war. Comp. note on chap. 
v, 18. These tribes, too, were nearest 
to the field of battle, and most readily 
summoned by Barak, whose home wag 
in Naphtali. 

7. I will draw unto thee. ..Sisera 
—She speaks in the name of Jehovah, 
who has power to influence human 
hearts, and turn them whithersoever 
he will. River Kishon—See on chap. 
v, 21. With his chariots—Rather, 
and his chariots. Jehovah disposed the 
events and controlled the issues of this 
war so as to bring victory to his 
people. In drawing Sisera’s hosts and 
chariots towards Barak, and along the 
Kishon, Jehovah prepared the way for 
their utter ruin by means of the driv- 
ing tempest and the swelling flood. 
Compare chap. v, 4, 5, 20-22. 

8. If thou wilt not go with me, 
then I will not go—The great general 
at once recognizes that Jehovah speaks 
in Deborah, and that as messenger of 
God she is not only his own superior, but 
her presence the pledge of his success. 
Pausanias says, that in the Messinian 
war “The soldiers fought bravely be- 
cause their seers were present.” 

9. Not be for thine honour--The 
honour would go to Jehovah as the au- 
thor, and to a woman as the instru- 
ment. No one, indeed, could say, 
“No thanks to Barak,” for he bravely 
led the hosts to battle; but how im- 
mensely greater his honour had he 
gone without the prophetess, trusting 
solely in the word and power of his 
God! Sell Sisera into the hand of 
a woman—The victory will be as- 
cribed to Deborah rather than to Ba- 
rak, and Sisera will fall by a woman’s 
hand, even by the hand of J ael, the wife 
of Heber. Verse 21. Thus Barak suf- 
fered loss of honour in that Deborah, 
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186 JUDGES. B.C. 1296. 
went with Barak to Kedesh. 10 And_| iots of iron, and all the people that were 


Barak called » Zebulun and Naphtali to 
Kedesh; and he went up with ten thou- 
sand men ‘at his feet: and Deborah 
went up with him. 11 Now Heber 
‘the Kenite, which was of the children 
of *Hobab the father in law of Moses, 
had severed himself from the Kenites 
and pitched his tent unto the plain of 
Zaanaim, ‘whichis by Kedesh. 12 And 
they showed Sisera that Barak the son 
of Abinoam was gone up to mount Ta- 
bor. 13 And Sisera1 gathered together 
all his chariots, even nine hundred char- 


p Chapter 5. 18.—g Exodus 11. 8; 1 Kings 
20. 10.—r Chapter 1. 16.—s Numbers 10. 29. 
t Verse 6,—1 Hebrew, gathered by ery, or, 


with him, from Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles unto the river of Kishon. 14 And 
Deborah said unto Barak, Up; for this 
zs the.day in which the Lorp hath de- 
livered Sisera into thige hand: "is not 
the Lorp gone out before thee? So Ba- 
rak went down from mount Tabor, and 
ten thousand men after. him. 15 And 
‘the Lorp discomfited Sisera, and all 
his chariots, and all zs host, with the 
edge of the sword before Barak 3 so that 
Sisera lighted down off Ais chariot, and 
fled away.on his feet. 16 But Barak 





proclamation.—u Deuteronomy 9. 3; 2Sam- 
uel 5, 24; Psalm 68. 7; Isaiah 52. 12,—v Psalm 
83. 9, 10; see Joshua 10. 10. 








in a general sense, and Jael more par- 
ticularly, robbed him of this crown. 
This prophecy, that Sisera was to fall 
by a woman’s hand, was probably 
noised abroad, and reached the ears 
of Heber’s wife. Went with Barak 
—''For the sake of the great national 
eause she leaves her peaceful palm, 
and by her readiness to share in 
every danger evidences the truth of 
her announcements.” — Cassel. To 
Kedesh—tThe house of Barak, and the 
rendezvous of the northern tribes. 
Verse 6. 

10. Ten thousand men at his feet 
—That is, following after him as their 
leader. Compare Exod. xi, 8. Barak’s 
soldiers were all footmen; he had no 
chariots. 

11. The Kenite—On the Kenites, 
see note at chap, i, 16. The Hebrew 
reads, And Heber the Kenite had sepa- 
rated himself from Kain, of the sons of 
Hobab. Heber’s emigration from the 
wilderness south of Arad, and his 
settlement here near Kedesh, is in- 
troduced at this point to prepare the 
reader for what follows in verses 
17-22. Hobab—See at Num. x, 29. 
Father in law of Moses—In Num- 
bers he is called the son of Raquel, 
(Raguel or Reuel is the same person 
as Jethro; compare Exod. ii, 18, with 
iii, 1,) and that is probally the more ac- 
curate statement. Iu this merely cas- 
ual reference the writer does not pause 
for exact and detailed statements. Ac- 
cording to Cassel “ yan means to con- 


tract affinity by marriage; and just as 











in German schwiker (father in law) 
and schwager (brother in law) are at 
bottom one, so the Hebrew jnh may 


stand for both father in law and 
brother in law.” The plain of Za- 
anaim—Rather, the oak in Zaanaimn. 
The Zaanannim of Josh. xix, 33, was 
probably the same place. “The oak 
was probably some noted tree, per- 
haps a patriarch in a sacred grove, 
beneath or around which the nomad 
shepherds of those days were accus- 
tomed to pitch their tents, as Abraham 
pitched his by the oak of Mamre. The 
green pastures which abound around 
the ruins of Kedesh are. studded to 
this day with large oak trees; and the 
writer has seen, at more than one 
place, the black .tents of the nomad 
Turkman pitched beneath them. The 
name Zaansiin, which appears to sig- 
nify removings, (as if acamping ground, ) 
has passed away; at least no trace of 
it has been discovered.”—Porter. 

15. The Lord discomfited Sisera 
—Confused and confounded him, and 
gave such an impulse to the warriors 
of Barak that the vigorous use of their 
swords was more terrible than Jabin’s 
chariots, and filled all the Canaanitish 
host with such sudden alarm that they 
fled panicstricken before the Israelites. 
There was also direct miraculous in- 
terposition. “They fought from heay- 
en,” says chap. v, 20, and Josephus 
states that there came a violent tem- 
pest and hail, which so obscured the 
eyes of Sisera’s host that they could 
rot use their arrows and slings, and 
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ursued after the chariots, and after the | wife of Heber the Kenite: for there was 
ost, unto Harosheth of the Gentiles: | peace between Jabin the king of Hazor 
and all the host of Sisera fell upon the | and the house of Heber the Kenite. 
edge of the sword; and there was not | 18 And Jael went out to meet Sisera, 
*a man left. 1'7 Howbeit Sisera fled] and said unto him, Turn in, my lord, 
away on his feet to the tent of Jael the | turn in to me; fear not. And when he 








2 Heb. | unto one. 








many were killed by 
their own horses and 
chariots. The rain had 
swelled the Kishon to a 
flood, so that its rushing 
waters swept multitudes 
away. Chap.v, 21. The 
flight of the defeated host 
would naturally be down 
the valley towards Haro- 
sheth. Sisera lighted 
—Hoping, probably, to 
elude pursuit, 
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ehariots, which, after the 
rain, must have stuck in 
tlie softened soil. Nota 
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army. Chap. v, 12, inti- 
mates that some captives 
were taken. 

17. Tent of Jael— 
According to Dr. Thomson, Heber had| entered Jael’s tent, and seemed to have 
removed for the time from his home| such confidence in her. He was prob- * 
near Kedesh, and pitched his tent for| ably acquainted with Jael, and knew 
winter quarters at the border of the] of Heber’s alliance with Jabin, and fled 
Plain of Esdraelon. Hence the tent of | to her tent with the purpose and ex- 
Jacl was not so far from the battle field | pectation of being sheltered there. 
as Kedesh, which was nearly two days’| 18. Jael went out to meet him— 
journey distant. “I once,” says Thom-| It is probable that tidings of Sisera’s 
son, “crossed the lower part of Esdra-| defeat and Israel’s great victory had 
elon in the winter. It was then full of | already reached her by some swift- 
Arab tents, and at first I felt a little| footed fugitive, and she was looking 
rervous; but my guide assured me| out for further news, when lo! Sisera 
there was no danger, for he. was well| himself came rushing towards her 
acquainted with these Arabs. Their] tent. We understand that, being ac- 
home was in the mountains north of | quainted with Deborah’s prediction, 
Nazareth, and they only came down| (verse 9,) she planned the murder of 
here to pass the cold months of winter.| Sisera as soon as she saw him fly- 
This was the very thing that Heber did, | ing towards ‘her, the conviction fash- 
and who knows but these Arabs are| ing that moment upon her that hers 
lineal descendants of that heroic Jaal.” | was the woman’s hand by whom the 
Peace between Jabin...and...He-| Canaanitish chief should fall. See note 
ber—Tlis shows why Sisera so readily | at the end of the chapter. 
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had turned in unto her into the tent, she 
covered him with aS’mantle. 19 And 
he said unto her, Give me, I pray thee, 
a little water to drink ; for I am thirsty. 
ind she opened “a bottle of milk, and 

ave him drink, and covered him. 
30 Again he said unto her, Stand in the 
door of the tent, and it shall be, when 
any man doth come and inquire of thee, 
and say, *Is there any man here? that 
thou shalt say, No. 21 Then Jael He- 
ber’s wife ¥took a nail of the tent, and 
‘took a hammer in her hand, and went 





30Or, ee or, blanket.—w Chap. 5. 25. 
@ Josh, 2. 8,5; 2Sam. 17. 20. 


19. A bottle of milk—“ He asked 
water and she gave him milk.” Chap. 
v, 25. Josephus states that it was 
milk already sour. Sour or curdled 
milk (/ebban) is still a common and fa- 
vourite drink among the Arabs. Thus 
Jael satisfied Sisera’s thirst by giving 
him a drink esteemed better than 
water, and by such apparent kindness 
allayed suspicion. 

20. Thou shalt say, No—On these 
words Bush has the following: “The 
custom adopted in some families of in- 
structing servants to say, ‘Not at home,’ 
when a master or mistress does not 
wish to receive company, is directly at 
variance with the dictates of Christian 
simplicity and sincerity; nor is it any- 
thing in its favour that it here has the 
sanction of a wicked heathen warrior; 
doomed to destruction.” On the mo- 
rality of Jael’s action, see at the end 
of the chapter. 

21. A nail of the tent—Or, a tent- 
pin, sometimes made of iron, but com- 
monly of wood, to which, when driven 
into the ground, the ropes of a tent are 
fastened. “The nail which Jael used 
was a tent-pin, now, as then, called 
wated, and the hammer was the mallet 
with which it is driven into the ground. 
It is not necessary to suppose that 
either of them were of iron. The wated 
was probably a sharp-pointed pin of 
hard wood, and the hammer was the 
ordinary mallet used by these tent- 
dwelling Arabs.”—7homson. Smote 
the nail into his temples—Stanley 
thus pictures this scene: “Her atti- 
tude, her weapon, her deed, are de- 
scribed both in the historic and poetie 
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softly unto him, and smote the nail into 
his temples, and fastened it into the 
ground: for he was fast asleep and 
weary. *Sohedied. 22% And, behold, 
as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael came out 
to meet him, and said unto him, Come, 
and I will show thee the man whom 
thou seekest. And when he came into 
her tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, and 
the nail was in his temples. 23 So 
*God subdued on that day Jabin the 
king of Canaan before the children of 
Israel. 24 And the hand of the chil- 


y Chap, 5. 26,—4 Heb. put.—<¢ Chap. 5. 27. 
@ Psa. 18. 47; 1 Gisca, 22. 18, 











account of the event, as if fixed in the 
national mind. She stands like the 
personification of the figure of speech 
so famous in the names of .Judas the 
Maccabee, (the Hebrew word for ham- 
mer is maccab,) and Charles Martel— 
the Hammer of her country’s enemies. 
Step by step we see her advance: first, 
the dead silence with which she ap- 
proaches the sleeper, slumbering with 
the weariness of one who has run far 
and fast; then the successive blows 
with which she hammers, crushes, 
beats, and pierces through and through 
the forehead of the upturned face, till 
the point of the nail reaches the very 
ground on which the slumberer is 
stretched; and then comes the one 
startling bound, the contortion or 
agony with which the expiring man 
rolls over from the low divan, and lies 
weltering in blood between her feet as 
she strides over the lifeless corpse.” 
Fastened it into the ground—Rath- 
er, tt went down into the ground ; the tent 
pin passed through his head go as to 
reach to the very earth beneath him. 
For he was fast asleep and weary 
—tThis statementis parenthetical, show- 
ing how it was practicable for Jael to 
dispatch Sisera in the way she did. 
Compare the poetical description in 
chap. v, 26; 27. 

22. Behold, Sisera lay dead—As 
Barak gazed on the bloody sight, and 
saw that Sisera had perished by a wom- 
an’s hand, he realized the fulfilment 
of Deborah’s words, (verse 9,) ‘The 
journey shall not be for thine honour, 
for the Lord shall sell Sisera into the 
hand of a woman.” 
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dren of Israel § prospered, and prevailed 
against Jabin the king of Canaan, 
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until they had destroyed Jubin king of 
Canaan. 





5 Heb. going went, 





and was hard. 





24, Prospered...prevailed...de- 
stroyed—Compare marginal reading. 
“The meaning is, that Barak’s great 
victory was the beginning of a success- 
ful resistance to Jabin, by which the 
Israelites recovered their independence, 
and finally broke the Canaanite power. 
Accordingly we hear no more of Ca- 
naanite dominion in the Book of Judges.” 
~— Hervey. 

The morality of Jael’s deed has been, 
ot course, the subject of many a disser- 
tation. The enemies of the Bible would 
fain use it to throw reproach on the sa- 
ered history; and as both Jael and her 
deed are evidently praised by an in- 
spired poetess, in chap. v, 24-27, the 
friends of truth have sought in various 
ways to show how snch praise might 
oe compatible with the apparent wick- 
edness of Jael’s act. It is claimed that 
her deed violated all the proper usages 
ef war. A fugitive chieftain, an ally of 
her husband, defeated and almost ex- 
hausted, sought protection in her tent, 
and received from her more than the 
common tokens of security. But, in 
violation of the sacred rites of hospi- 
tality, she murdered in his sleep her 
contiding and unprotected guest. This 
surely makes up a dark picture; but it 
is one sided, and overdrawn by magni- 
fying certain points at the expense of 
others which are equally prominent in 
the sacred history. The whole subject 
may be relieved of difficulty by atten- 
tion to the following considerations. 

1. Though Heber was at peace with 
Jabin, and neutral in this war, there 
were circumstances in view of which 
Jael might not have felt herself bound 
to observe at this time the treaty of 
her husband. She was, perhaps, an 
Tsraelitess; but if not, her husband’s 
family were historically identified with 
the interests of Israel. She had be- 
fore her eyes abundant evidence that 
Jabin’s power was utterly broken and 
annihilated in all that region where 
Heber had his home. She could not 
but feel, therefore, that her husband’s 
alliance with Jabin was no longer 








binding. ‘‘Israel’s freedom is her free- 
dom; Israel’s glory her glory. Shall 
she be idle when the tyrant gives 
himself up into her hands? What if 
she saves him? Will it not be treason 
on her part against the ancient cove- 
nant with Israel? The conflict in which 
she finds herself is great, and none 
but a great and powerful soul could 
end it as she does. She scorns the 
reward which Sisera’s safety might, 
perhaps, have brought her. She takes 
the nobler object into consideration— 
the freedom of a kindred nation—and 
the older right preponderates. A ruth- 
less warrior is before her, the violator 
of a thousand laws of right, and all 
hesitation vanishes.’— Cassel. 

2. The prophecy of Deborah, that 
Sisera was to fall by a woman’s hand, 
(verse 9,) was probably known to Jael. 
She had not been personally designated 
as that woman, but when she saw 
Sisera flying on foot and alone, and 
coming towards her tent, the thought 
might naturally have flashed upon her 
mind that she herself was the divinely 
appointed instrument. 

3. In verse 19 we are expressly told 
that Jael went out to meet Sisera, 
and urged him to come in. Now 
suppose that upon his approach she 
had not gone forth to meet him, but, 
like the woman of Thebez who killed 
Abimelech, (chap. ix, 53,) had broken 
his skull with a stone, or even had 
suddenly rushed forth and tlirust a 
dagger to his heart, who would have 
charged her with gross wickedness? 
But if it was her purpose, from the mo- 
ment she first saw him running towards 
her, to destroy him, then where appears 
so much guilt and wickedness as is pre- 
tended, merely in the means she used? 
She probably knew no other way to en- 
sure his destruction by her own hand. 
Her tent afforded no height from which 
to crush him with a stone, and to rush 
forth and attack him in single combat 
would have been to expose herself to 
needless danger, if not to certain death. 
She therefore strategically drew him as 
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into a snare and killed him. Once grant 
that his destruction was her settled 
purpose from the beginning, based on 
her knowledge of Deborah’s prophecy, 
and the measures she used were but the 
stratagems of battle. Her deed receives 
all its glory and significance from the 
war, with which it is ever to be associ- 
ated; and what are artif’ce and strata- 
gem but legitimate parts ef war? Who 
blames the artifice by which Ai was 
taken when once he sees that its de- 
struction was the will of God? The 
ability of the greatest generals is often 
seen more in their skill to deceive 
and entrap the foe than in their prow- 
ess in battle; and, in verse 20, Sisera 
orders her to lie, and thus deceive his 
pursuers. 

4. As for Deborah’s praise of Jael’s 
deed, a clew is furnished in the closing 
verse of her song, (chap. v, 31,) ‘So per- 
ish all thy enemies, Jehovah.” It is to 
be explained, like the vindictive Psalms, 
from the standpoint of the Divine ad- 
ministration. “It is not the poetess, 
who utters a private wish of her own,” 
says Bachmann, “but the prophetess, 
who utters a truth deeply grounded in 
the very essence of God—a weighty 
law of divine righteousness for all after 
ages to observe. Sisera’s fall is re- 
garded by her as a righteous judgment 
of Heaven upon one who was a foe to 
the name and kingdom of God.” The 
same Spirit that could justly curse Me- 
roz for negiect to intercept the flying 
foe (chap. vy, 23) might well bless Jael’s 
deed, but might as justly have cursed 
her had she been guilty of similar ne- 
glect. And so the whole song of Debo- 
rah breathes the noblest theocratic 
spirit of her age and people. 

There is no need, therefore, of sup- 
posing that Deborah speaks only as 
the poetess, or the patriotic woman in 
sympathy with the fortunes of Israel; 
and we reject the notion of Farrar, 
(in Smith’s Bible Dictionary) and all 
similar views, that an inspired prophet- 
ess uttered this blessing “in the pas- 
sionate moment of patriotic triumph,” 
without pausing “to scrutinize the 
moral bearings of an act which had 
been so splendid a benetit to herself 
and her people.” 
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Among the many impassioned poems 
with which Hebrew literature abounds, 
this triumphal ode, universally known 
as “Deborah’s Song,” is one of the 
most splendid specimens. Init abound 
force, beauty, grandeur, and sublimity. 
Bold and startling metaphors, sudden 
and abrupt transitions, and occasioral 
touches of sarcasm, most consummate- 
ly set, are noticeable feavures of the 
song; and, while they serve to make 
the thoughts presented more impres- 
sive, often render the exposition very 
difficult. We have felt that no com- 
mentary based upon the common ver- 
sion of this chapter would meet the 
wants of the modern student unless 
accompanied by a translation more 
true to the sense and emotionality ot 
the original. The late Dr. Edward 
Robinson said of the common Euglish 
version of this song, that “in many 
parts it is wholly unintelligible.” We 
therefore give underneath the text of 
the authorized version, and, so as to be 
easily compared with it, a new and lit- 
eral translation, in which the order and 
force of the Hebrew original are, as far 
as possible, preserved; and to save 
cireumlocution, our notes are based on 
the new translation. 

Cassel points out the alliteration, 
which he regards as an important feat- 
ure of the song, and as betraying, more 
than any thing else, the presence of 
conscious art initsconstruction. Such 
alliteration is, to a certain extent, no- 
ticeable in the Hebrew text; but an at- 
tempt to transfer it into a modern ver- 
sion would be likely to lose somewhat 
in accuracy. In our own translation, 
however, we have preserved, at places, 
even this feature af the Hebrew. 

The following analysis will serve to 
present in a condensed form the order 
of thought followed by the prophetess: 


1. Opening hymn to Jehovah. Verses 245. 

2. The emergency. Verses 6-8, 

8. Grand triumphal chorus. Verses 9-12. 

4. The gathering of the tribes to the war, with 
praises and reproaches according to their 
merits. Verses 13-18. 

5. Vivid picture of the battle. Verses 19-23, 

6. The ruin of the enemy. Verses 24-81. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Sage *sang Deborah and Barak the | of Israel, °when the 


son of Abinoam on that day, saying, 


2 Praise ye the Lorn for the ° avenging 
le willingly 


ee 
offered themselves. Hear, O yo 


2. For the loosing of locks in Israel, 
For the free self-offering of the people, 
Bless Jehovah ! 





aSee Exod. 15. 13 Psa. 18, title ——d Psa. 18, 47. 





¢2 Chron. 17. 16, —d Deut. 32. 1,35 Psa. 2. 10. 





1. Then sang Deborah and Ba- 
rak.—As Moses and Miriam led Israel 
in singing the triumphal song of Exod. 
xy, so in this case Barak probably led 
the men, and Deborah the women, and 
at the appropriate periods these re- 
sponded to one another. Compare also 
1 Sam. xviii, 6, 7. No one will pre- 
tend that both Deborah and Barak 
were jointly the authors of this poem. 
An all but universal opinion ascribes 
it to Deborah herself, and in support 
of this opinion we may urge—(1.) Va- 
rious evidences that it was composed 
by a contemporary of the scenes de- 
scribed. (2.) The thought, again and 
again suggested in the song itself, that 
the author was a woman. ‘A man,” 
says one writer, ‘would have por- 
trayed the boldest deeds of arms, the 
most striking scenes of the struggle, 
- which the woman only designates by 
a single pencil-stroke, while she dwells 
with delight upon the flight of the 
enemy. Only a woman could praise 
the deed of Jael as Deborah did. To 
none other than a woman’s mind 
would the cares and anxieties of the 
mother be suggested, as the chariot of 
Sisera long delayed its coming.” (3.) A 
comparison of verses 3 and 7 clearly 
shows that Deborah is the professed 
authoress. Of all the Judges only Deb- 
orah prophesied, and she expressed 
herself in lyric song. And she sang, 
not as Miriam, who merely led the 
singing of a song another had com- 
posed, but as Moses, the victor, and 
the creator of the song. On that day 
—That day when Israel returned from 
the battle, flushed with enthusiasm 
ever their great national triumph. 
This song was doubtless composed by 
the prophetess immediately after the 
victory, and this most naturally ex- 
plains the freshness and emotionality 
apparent in nearly every line. 





2. For the loosing of locks—A 
poetical expression denoting an act of 
self-consecration to God’s service, and 
to be explained, metaphorically, as an 
allusion to the unrestrained growth of 
the locks of one who took upon him- 
self the Nazarite vow. The Hebrew 
is nip ynpa, which the English 
version, following substantially the 
Syriac and Arabic, renders, For the 
avenging; Septuagint, Hor the leading 
of the leaders; Luther, That Israel has 
again become free. These versions rep- 
resent the principal explanations of the 
commentators, ancient and modern, but 
they have received various modifica- 
tions, and, of course, each different ren- 
dering has the support of certain spe- 
cial reasons. But they all fail in this 
most important particular, that they 
are destitute of any sure snpport or 
ground in Hebrew usage. The verb 


yp is used sixteen times in the Old 


Testament, and everywhere has the 
meaning of loosing, or letting loose, from 
some sort of restraint, but never, as 
Luther and others would have it, of 
the emancipation of a people from 
bondage. In Lev. x, 6; xiii, 45; xxi, 
10; Num. v, 18, it is used of loosing 
the head of its covering or head-dress. 
In Exod, xxxii, 25, it is twice used of 
letting the people loose from all re- 
straint, aud giving them over to wild 
play and licentious revelling. Similar 
is the meaning in 2 Chron, xxviii, 19. 
In Proy. i, 25; iv, 15; viii, 33; xiti, 
18; xv, 32; xxix, 18, it is used of 
breaking loose from, or abandoning, 
that which is good or evil: in Exod, 
y, 4, of letting a laborer loose from his 
ailotted task; and in Ezek. xxiv, 14, of 
Jehovah loosing the guilty from pen- 
alty. In all these cases it is clear that 
the main idea of the word is that of 
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ings; give ear, O ye princes; I, even I,| 4 Lorp, ‘when thou wentest out of 
will sing unto the Lorp ts will sing} Seir, when thou marchedst out of the 


traise to the Lorp Go 


of Israel. | field of Edom, ‘ the earth trembled, and 


3. Hear, O kings! give ear, O princes! 

I to Jehovah, even I, will sing: 

Will sound the harp to Jehovah, the God of Israel. 
4. O Jehovah! in thy going out from Seir, 

In thy marching from the field of Edom, 





é Deut. 33. 2; Psa, 68, 7.—f2 Sam. 22. 8; 





loosing from restraint, and when used 
of the hair, as in our text, it naturally 
means letting it go loose and free from 
ail artificial cuttings, shavings, or re- 
straints. This was what the Nazarite 
did. The noun 3B occurs in the 


singular but twice, (Num. vi, 5; Ezek. 
xliv, 20,) and in both places means a 
lock of hair. This no one questions. 
Why, then, should the plural of the 
same word (occurring only here and in 
- Deut. xxxii, 42) be rendered either 
revenges, or leader's, or freemen? The 
English version of Deut. xxxii, 42—the 
beginning of revenges—makes no sense 
at all; but head of flowing locks, is a 
most simple and natural translation of 
the original. We therefore translate 


nine yaa for the loosing of locks, 


and explain with Cassel, (in Lange’s 
Bibelwerk,) that the expression is a 
poetical allusion to the unrestrained 
growth of the locks of a Nazarite. Of 
Samson it was ordered that no razor 
should come upon his head, (Judges 
xili, 5,) and when Hannah vowed to 
consecrate her son to God’s service 
she said, ‘ No razor shall come on his 
head;” that is, his locks shall be left 
loose and free to grow. The loosing 
of locks in Israel, as expressive of a 
solemn act of consecration to God’s 
service, is further explained and con- 
firmed by the next line of the paral- 
lelism—for the free self-offering of 
the people. All the people who had 
taken part in this great war against 
the hosts of Jabin are conceived of as 
having taken on them a vow of conse- 
cration to Jehovah as solemn and di- 
vine as that of a Nazarite. ‘They were 
the long-haired heroes of a divine free- 
dom.” Bless Jehovah—For all this 





Psa. 68. 8; Isa. 64. 3; Hab. 3. 3, 10. 





blessed and glorious consecration the 
prophetess first bursts out in an as- 
cription of joyful praise to Jehovah. 

_ 8. Kings....princes—The kings 
and princes of the Canaanites (and, 
indeed, of all the earth) are referred 
to, not the princes of Israel, for Is- 
rael, at this time, had no kings. The 
prophetess, having opened her song 
with an exclamation of blessing to Je- 
hovah, now boldly calls on the heathen 
kings to listen to her strains of triumph, 
and from them take warning and in- 
struction. Compare Psa. ii, 10. I... 
even I will sing—That is, I, Deborah; 
comp. verse 7. ‘“‘O kings,” she says, in 
lofty defiance, “I, even I, a feeble wom- 
an, sing a song of triumph over you.” 
Will sound the harp—The original 
word rendered “sound the harp,” is the 
one used for singing with an instrument. 
She will not only sing, but play with a 
stringed instrument to the Lord. 


4. Thy going out from Seir— 
What going out from Seir is here 
meant? There is an allusion to the 
desert-journey of Israel, and the the- 
ophanies connected with it, especially 
the theophany at Sinai; and the same 
occurs in substance again in Psalm 
Ixvili, 7, 8, and Hab. iii, 3,4. That 
sublime theophany was the grand in- 
dependence day of Israel, always fresh, 
and to be celebrated in the greatest 
of national hymns; but to explain this 
verse and the following as a reference 
exclusively to that ancient time, and as 
having no other application, is to meet 
insuperable difficulty in bringing the 
passage into any sort of harmony with 
the context. We, therefore, reject such 
an explanation of these words. The 
trembling earth, the dropping heavens, 
the quaking mountains, together with 
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the heavens dropped, the clouds also 
dropped water. 5 & The mountains 
hmelted from before the Lorp, even 
‘that Sinai from before the Lorp God 


of Israel. 6 In the days of ‘Shamgar 
the son of Anath, in the days of *Juel, 
‘the highways were unoccupied, and 
the 2travellers walked through *by- 


The earth did tremble; yea, the heavens did drop: 
Yea, the dark clouds dropped water. 
5. The mountains quaked before Jehovah— 
That Sinai before. Jehovah, the God of Isracl. 
6. In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 


In the days of Jael, 


ceased the roads, 


And the travellers of highways travelled roads of crookedness. 








g Deut. 4. 11; Psa. 97. 5; 114. 4; 144. 5; Isa. 
64.1; Jer. 4. 24; Nab. 1.5; Hab. 3. 6.—1 Heb. 
flowed.—h Exod. 19. 18.—# Chap. 3. 31. 


the statements of verses 20 and 21 
that the heavens fought, and the Ki- 
shon swept the hosts of Sisera away, all 
point to a terrible thunder storm which 
God sent on that occasion to discomfit 
the enemies of his people. See note 
on chap. iv, 15. The inspired poetess 
saw in that tempest a sublime theoph- 
any, which reminded her of the an- 
cient scenes at Sinai, and she very 
naturally passes from her address to 
the heathen kings (verse 3) to speak 
of this miraculous interposition of Je- 
hovah. She clothes her description in 
imagery drawn trom the theophany at 
Sinai. Compare the use of similar im- 
agery in Psa. xviii, 7-15. The going 
out from Seir, and through the fields 
of Edom, is, therefore, to be explained 
as the approach, from that southern 
quarter of the heavens, of the tremen- 
dous tempest in which Jehovah moved 
forth from his seat on Sinai, and marched 
to the rescue of his people. See note 
on next verse. This view, which is that 
of Robinson and some of the best schol- 
ars, seems to 11s much more tenable 
than ihat of most expositors, which 
makes verses 4 and 5 the description 
of a scene which had no connexion at 
all with the subject matter of this song. 
Eleavens did drop— Poured down 
floods of water, that speedily swelled 
the Kishon and other streains so as 
to sweep multitudes of the warring host 
away. Compare verse 21. 

5. Mountains quaked—The fearful 
peals of thunder which accompanied 
the storm shook hills-and plains. The 
English version, melied, (margin, flowed,) 


Vou. I1.—13 





kChap. 4. 17.—J Lev. 26. 22; 2 Chron. 15. 5; 
Isa. 33:8¢ Lam. 1. 4; 4. 18——2 Heb. eoalkers of 
paths.—3 Heb. crooked ways. 


is after the Vulgate, and is supported 
by many interpreters, but is less suita- 
ble than quaked, which is the version 
of the Septuagint, Gesenius, Fiirst, and 
many of the best scholars. These lat- 


ter derive the word from Gy, to shake, 
(compare Isa. lxiv, 1, 3;) the former 


from 5t9, to flow. That Sinai—The 
traditional seat of Jehovah, so famous 
in the history of the Hebrews. Sinai 
would naturally be mentioned if this 
storm came from the fields of Edom; 
for before Zion became the central seat 
of worship for all the tribes, Israel 
would naturally conceive of Jehovah as 
dwelling on Mount Sinai. So in this 
highly wrought description, that Sinai 
is represented as trembling when Jeho- 
yah moves from it northward to defend 
his people. Psa. lxviii, 7, 8, is evidently 
based on this passage in Judges, and is 
an imitation of it; but is so changed 
and modified as to suit its own partic- 
ular context. 

6. Shamgar—See on chap. iii, 31. 
In the days of Jael—Many scholars 
understand that this Jael was not the 
wife of Heber, mentioned in chap. iv, 17, 
and in verse 24 of this chapter, for such 
a reference to a contemporary, and one 
so prominent in this very victory over 
Sisera, would be strange; besides, the 
context seems to refer to a period 
previous to the time when Deborah 
arose: and the prophetess carefully dis- 
tinguishes her contemporary as “the 
wife of Heber, the Kenite.” They 
therefore understand by this Jael either 
another name for Shamgar, or Hund, 

Ok; 
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ways. % The inhabitants of the villages | in Israel. 


ceased, they ceased in Israel, until that 


8 They "chose new gods; 
then eas war in the gates: °was there 


i Deborah arose, that I arose ™a mother | a shield or spear seen among forty thou- 


7. Ceased the government in Israel—they ceased, 
Until I, Deborah, arose, 
I arose, a mother in Israel. 
8. He chose gods that were new; 
Then war was at the gates; 
Shield could there be seen, and spear, 
Among forty thousand in Israel? 





m Isa, 49, 23.—n Deut. 32. 16; chap. 2. 12, 17. 





as Gideon is also called Jerubbaal, 
(chap. vi, 32,) or else a judge (either 
male or female) who lived soon after 
the time of Shamgar, but of whom we 
have no other mention. But as this 
is all conjecture, it is, perhaps, safer to 
understand the Jael of this history, 
whom it is Deborah’s purpose to im- 
mortalize in song. Shamgar and Jael 
may be mentioned as bounding the 
age of misery and fear: as if she had 
Said, From the days of Shamgar to 
those of Jael. She modestly names 
Jael here instead of herself, whom she 
names in the next verse in connexion 
with a similar thought. Ceased the 
roads—Ceased to be travelled, as ex- 
plained in the next line. The highways 
were abandoned on account of the dan- 
zers to which travellers were exposed; 
and those who were obliged to travel 
turned aside from them, and stole from 
place to place by winding by-paths. 
“We have ourselves,” says Kitto, 
“known in the East, in unsettled times, 
persons afraid to stir, for months to- 
gether, beyond their towns and villages; 
and for still longer periods travelling 
wholly abandoned, or undertaken only 
in large and well-armed bodies.” 

7. Ceased the government—Du- 
ring the long period of subjection and 
disorder just described, there ceased to 


be any government in Israel worthy of 


the name. Dominion was in the hands 
of foreign rulers, and the Hebrew peo- 
ple were shut up in their towns and 
villages, not daring to go forth; the 
laws were not observed, and even the 
work of Shamgar seems to have been 
only a throwing off of the yoke by one 
grand feat of strength, and not a goy- 











oSo 1 Sam. 13. 19, 22; chap. 4, 3. 





ernment of the people. They ceased-— 
Thatis, the ruling powers, the civil rulers, 
which the word government necessa- 
rily implies. Etymologically, there is 
much reason to cling to the common ver- 
sion, villages, for 7H, which we have 
rendered government; but the same 
word occurs again in verse 11, and in 
such a connexion as to make no tolerable 
sense if rendered villages. We therefore 
give the above explanation, which has 
the support of the Septuagint, Vulgate, 
Gesenins, Fiirst, and many of the best 
scholars. I, Deborah—These words, 
in the absence of any thing sufficient to 
make it improbable, clearly fix the au- 
thorship of this song in the prophetess 
herself. A mother in Israel—As a 
distinguished chieftain, providentially 
raised up to lead a nation through a rev- 
olution, or to throw off a foreign yoke, 
is called a father of his country, so Deb- 
oral arose, a mother in Israel. 

8. He chose gods that were new 
—Israel chose new gods; that is, 
worshipped false gods, the idols of 
the heathen.. See chap. ii, L2heekoe 
Then ... war—War followed Israel’s 
idolatry, asa penal consequence. For- 
ty thousand in Israel—This is not to 
be taken as an exact specification of 
the whole number of warriors in Israel] 
at this time, but a round number, pur- 
posely large, among whom no amus 
could be found; and the question is a 
poetical intimation of the. great desti- 
tution of warlike weapons in Israel, 
Their oppressors had probably robbed 
them of their arms, (comp. 1 Sam. 
xiii, 19-22,) and they had become tou 
indifferent, or too dejected, to seek fo 
new ones 
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sand in Israel?: 9 My heart 2s toward 
the governors of Israel, that ? offered 
themselves willingly among the people. 
Bless ye the Lorp. 10 %4Speak, ye 
that ride on white asses, ‘ye that sit 
in judgment, and walk by the way. 


11 They that are delivered from the 
noise of archers jn the places of drawing 
water, there shull they rehearse the 
5trighteous acts of the Lorp, even the 
righteous acts toward the inhabitants of 
his villages in Israel: then shall the 


9. My heart is towards the rulers of Israel, 
Those freely offering themselves among the people; 
Bless Jehovah! 
O riders of dappled she-asses, 
Reposers on splendid carpets, 
And travellers on the way, 
Meditate the song! : 
From the voice of spoil-dividers between the water-troughs 
There let them celebrate the righteous acts of Jehovah, 
The righteous acts of his government in Israel. 
Then went down to the gates the people of Jehovah. 


. 10. 
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p Verse 2.—¢@ Psa. 105. 2; 145. 5.—4 Or, Medi- 
_ tate.—r Chap. 10. 45 12. ML. 


' ¢ Psa. 107. 32.—5 Heb. righteousnesses of the 
LORD.—11 Sam. 12.7; Psa. 145, 7. 





9. My heart is towards the rulers 
—That is, her heart now turns with 
feelings of gratitude towards those no- 
ble Israelitish heroes and chieftains who 
volunteered in the battle with Sisera. 

10. Dappled she-asses--Such as 
had a reddish skin marked with white 
streaks or spots. Asses of this colour 
were scarce and custly, and therefore 
none but the rich and noble among the 
people were accustomed to ride on 
them. Splendid carpets—This seems 
to be the full meaning of the original 
word }"7). The Orientals were ac- 
customed to repose, either for pleasure 

or for sleep, on mats and rugs. They 
who reposed on rich carpets were the 
wealthy. The Hnglish version judg- 
ment, which follows the Septuagint, 
Vulgate. and others, is inadmissible. 
Travellers on the way—The lower 
and middle classes. Thus in this verse 
the prophetess addresses three classes: 
the nobles who ride on costly beasts, 
the wealthy who repose in splendid 
state, and the more common people, 
who can now travel on the roads with- 
out danger, and not feel obliged, as for- 
merly, to steal through crooked by- 
ways. Meditate the song—Ponder 
the subject-matter of this triumphal 
ode, and talk it over when ye ride, 
when ye sit down, or when ye are 
walking on the road. 


11. From the voice—That is, by 
the voice; from, here, denoting the in- 
strumental cause. Or perhaps the sense 
may be, above the voice; that is, louder 
than the voice, showing a greater re- 
joicing than those that divide the spoil. 
Spoil dividers—Some render the word 
archers. Robinson describes the per- 
sons referred to as “ the victorious war- 
riors who return, laden with booty, to 
their various tribes, and halt at the 
watering-places to divide out the spoil. 
These, as is well known, are the usual 
places of encampment and rest in the 
East; and the division of the plunder 
was also an occasion of rejoicing and 
song. See the description of such a 
scene. 1 Sam. xxx, 16.” Let them 
celebrate—Let those who divide the 
spoil tell and sing their victory again 
and again. Righteous acts of Je- 
hovah—His marvellous works in be- 
half of Israel, such as Deborah row 
celebrated. Government—See note 
on verse 7. Then went down to 
the gates—That is, rallied to their 
gates to prepare for battle. The proph- 
etess here begins to sing the action 
of the different tribes, but after this 
one line she pauses to call on oth- 
ers to join her, (verse 12,) and then 
in verse 13 resumes her rehearsal by 
returning to the word 39), went, or 
came, dou. 
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people of the Lory go down to the gates. 
12 * Awake, awake, Deborah: awake, 
awake, utter a song: arise, Barak, and 
‘Jead thy captivity captive, thou son of 
Abinoam, 13 Then he made him that 
remaineth “ have dominion over the no- 
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bles among the people: the Lorp made 
me have dominion over the mighty. 
14 *Out of Ephraim was there a root of 
them ¥ against Amalek ; after thee, Ben- 
jamin, among thy people; out of 7 Ma- 
chir came down governors, and out of 


12. Awake, awake, O Deborah! 
Awake, awake, utter a song! 
Arise, O Barak! 
And lead captive thy captives, O son of Abinoam! 
13. Then came down a remnant of the nobles of the people, 


Jehovah came down to me, 


among the mighty ones; 


14. Out of Ephraim—whose root is in Amalek— 
After thee was Benjamin among thy people; 
Out of Machir came down rulers, 


22 Psa, 57, 8.—v Psa. 68. 18.—v Psa. 49, 14. 


@w Chap. 3. 27.—vy Chap. 3.13.—<e Num. 32.39,40. 








12. Awake, awake— Having in the 
previous verses sung of the sublime 
coming of Jehovah from Sinai to deliv- 
er the nation from its fallen state, and 
having called on all classes to join her 
in the song, She now begins her vivid 
picture of the war with Sisera with this 
impassioned introduction. Arise, O 
Barak—In the singing of this song, 
Deborah, leading the women, and Ba- 
rak, leading the men, responded to each 
other. Lead captive thy captives 
—This represents the triumph as com- 
plete, and the victor as returning from 
the field with a long train of captives 
following his triumpbal march. 

13. Then came down—We feel 
constrained to discard the Masoretic 


punctuation in this word 49), and traus- 
late it as if written >’. To render it 


in the imperative, or with Robinson 
and others to supply J said, is awkward 
and unnecessary. The poetess refers 
to the coming down from their moun- 
tain homes of the valiant heroes who 
rendered such noble services in this 
war. The words nobles, mighty ones, 
rulers, commanders, and princes, in this 
and the two following verses, are to be 
understood as titles of honour attrib- 
uted to those valiant soldiers in view 
of their noble work. Jehovah came 
down to me—To me, Deborah. This 
coming of Jehovah to the prophetess 
is explained by chap. iv, 6,7. Jehovah 
came to Deborah with a revelation of 
the triumph over Jabin’s army. which 


was about to exalt Israel from the dust. 
Among the mighty ones—Not against 
the mighty, for then we should have 


&. but 3, zr, or among. As the heroes 
of the land rallied around her, Jehovah 
himself came, as it were, among them, 
and also accompanied her as an ally to 
the war. 

14. Out of BEphraim—We are here 
to supply in thought, they came down, 
from the preceding verse. That is, the 
heroes came out of Ephraim. The 
poetess goes on until verse 19 in speci- 
fying the action of the different tribes. 
Whose root—Or, their root, that is, 
their fixed abode, their established 
dwelling or lot. In Amalek—In 
chap. xii, 15, mention is made of “the 
land of Ephraim, in the mount of 
the Amalekites;” whence it appears 
that a colony of this people had mi- 
grated from the south of Palestine, 
and settled among the Canaanites, 
and given their name to the territory 
which afterwards became the posses- 
sion of Ephraim. After thee—After 
Ephraim. Among thy people-——Among 
Ephraim’s people. In approaching the 
Plain of Jezreel from the south, Benja- 
min, from his more southern location, 
would naturally follow after Ephraim ; 
but as both advanced it would seem 
that the Benjamites became mixed with 
the more powerful Ephraimites. Out 
of Machir—Machir was the only son 
of Manasseh, and through him were all 
the Manassites descended. Gen. 1, 23; 
Num. xxvii, 1. The name is here 
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Zebulun they that *handle the pen 
of the writer. 15 And the princes of 
Issachar were with Deborah; even 
Issachar, and also *Barak: he was 
sent on 7 foot into the valley. *%For the 
divisions of Reuben there were great 


bleatings o 


*thoughts of heart. 16 Why abodest 
thou » among the sheepfolds, to hear the 

Z the flocks? For the 
divisions of Reuben there were great 
searchings of heart. 17 ° Gilead abode 
beyond Jordan; and why did Dan re- 


And out of Zebulun those that draw the pencil of the writer. 
15. And the princes in Issachar were with Deborah, 
Even Issachar, the support of Barak ; 
In the valley was he sent at his feet. 
By the streams of Reuben 
Great were the determinations of heart. 
16. Why sattest thou between the double sheepfolds? 
To hear the pipings of the herds? 
By the streams of Reuben 
Great were the deliberations of heart 
17. Gilead beyond the Jordan dwelt; 
And Dan, why sojourns he in ships? 





6 Heb. draw with the pen, &.—daChap. 
4, 14.—7 Heb. his feet.—8 Or, In the divis- 


tons, &¢c.—9 Heb. impressions.—b Num. 
32. 1.—10 Or, Jn.—c See Josh. 13. 25, 31. 





used poetically for that part of the 
tribe of Manasseh which was located 
on the west of the Jordan; just as 
Gilead, Manasseh’s grandson, is used, 
verse 17, for the eastern Manassites. 
Those that draw the pencil of the 
writer—As the word here rendered 
pencil (W1v) generally means rod, or 
sceptre, most modern scholars translate, 
the staff of the commander. But there 
seems no need of departing from the 
ordinary meaning of the words. The 
word D°3vw) here represents the writer 
as drawing the letters with his pencil, 
and the pencil or style is metaphor- 


_jeally called the writer’s sceptre, as be- 


ing the emblem of his power and worth. 
Zebuiun’s location on the Phenician 
coast led his people to commercial en- 
ierprise, and to the cultivation of the 
art of writing. Clerks and accountants 
would therefore become numerous in 
that tribe. Deborah’s oracle and Ba- 
rak’s trumpet aroused even the literuti 
to join the army. This was specially 
worthy of notice, since the quiet life 
and peaceful calling of the writer make 
him naturally averse to war. 

15. Was he sent at his feet—This 
was the way in which Issachar was 
Barak’s support. Obedient to orders, 
he followed at his feet (that is, imme- 
diately after him, as in chap iv, 10) in the 
valley of the Kishon, and assisted Barak 








in the fight. Determinations of heart 
—This must be taken in connexion with 
deliberations of heart in the next verse, 
when this whole reference to Reuben 
will appear as a masterpiece of irony. 
They heard the call of Deborah, and at 
once began to make great plans and 
lofty resolutions and determinations to 
give their help to the war; but, as if 
charmed by the pipings among the 
flocks, all their great resolutions end 
in deliberations.! 

16. Double sheepfolds--The word 
is in the dual number, and designates 
the enclosures made of hurdles, left 
open at the top, and usually separated 
by a hurdle into two parts for the two 
different kinds of flocks—sheep and 
goats. Pipings of the herds—The 
pipings of the shepherds among the 
flocks. 

17. Gilead— The name of the grand- 
gon of Manasseh is here used poeti- 
cally for the half tribe of Manasseh that 
dwelt on the east of the Jordan. Com- 
pare note on verse 14. Those eastern 
tribes heeded not the summons of Deb- 
orah. Dan...ships—The portion of 
Dan took in the port of Joppa, (Josh. 
xix, 46,) and the Danites who dwelt 
there, and at other places near or on 
the coast, doubtless interested tlem- 
selves with the commerce of the Phe- 
nicians. Hence the allusion to their 
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main in ships? 
the sea Mshore, and abode in his 
breaches. 18 ¢Zebulun and Naphtali 
were a people that !3jeoparded their lives 
unto the death in the high places of the 
field. 19 The kings came and fought; 
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then fought the kings of Canaan in Taa- 
nach by the waters of Megiddo; ‘they 
took no gain of money. 20 ® They 
fought from heaven; "the stars in 
their 1*courses fought against Sisera 
21 ‘The river of Ricken swept them 





Asher sat at the shore of the sea, J 
And upon his harbours dwells. 


18. 


Zebulun, a people that scorned his soul to death, 


And Naphtali, upon the high places of the field. 


19. 


There came kings; they fought; 


Then fought the kings of Canaan, 
At Taanach, upon the waters of Megiddo. 
Spoil of silver they did not take. 


20. 


From heaven they fought, 


The stars from their courses fought with Sisera. 


21. 








- @ Josh. 19, 29, 31.—11 Or, vort.—12 Or, 
creeks.-—e Chap. 4. 10.—13 Heb. exposed to 
reprouch, 





dwelling in ships. Asher—For the 
location of this tribe, see on Josh. xix, 
24-31. 

18. Zebulun—Mentioned a second 
time (compare verse 14) because of the 
extraordinary bravery and heroism of 
the warriors of this tribe. Scorned 
his soul to death—Hazarded his life 
on the most conspicuous places of the 
battle field. So bold and fearless was 
he that he seemed actually to scorn 
(Fn) his own life, and to treat it with 
contempt. And Naphtali—The same 
heroism and daring are predicated of 
the warriors of this tribe also, only the 
name of the tribe occurs but this once. 
The prominence of these two tribes in 
the action is seen in chap. iv, 6, 10. 

19. There came kings—Canaani- 
tish kings or princes confederate with 
Jabin. Compare Josh. xi, 1-5. As in 
Joshua’s time, so now, all these kings 
combined together to fight with Is- 
rael. At Taanach—The modern Ta- 
annuk, in the southwestern part of the 
great Plain of Esdraelon. See at Josh. 
xii, 21, Megiddo—The modern el-Lej- 
jun, about four miles northwest of Ta- 
unnuk. See again at Josh. xii, 21. The 
waters of Megiddo are the numerous 
small streams in the neighbourhood, 
which flow into and help to form the 
ancient Kishon. Spoil of silver they 
did not take—A caustic sentence, 








The river Kishon snatched them away, 


FChap. 4.16; Psa. 44.12; see verse 30.—g See 
Josh. 10. 11; Psa. 77. 17, 18.—€A Chap. 4. 15,—- 
14 Heb, paths.—<é Chap. 4. 7. 





They gathered no spoils. Their plans 
of conquest ended in dire defeat, 

20. From heaven they fought— 
The elements of nature assisted in the 
strife. The violent thunder storm on 
which Jehovah rode over the fields of 
Edom was so terrible that the very 
heavens appeared to drop. See on 
verse 4 and chap. iv, 15. The stars 
from their courses fought—This is a 
more minute defining of the thought in 
the preceding line. The bursting clouds 
and darting lightnings are poeticaliy 
spoken of as if the stars had started 
from their orbits and mingled in the 
war of elements. 

21. The river Kishon snatched 
them away—This celebrated stream 
has two principal sources, one at the 
base of Mount Tabor, and the other in 
the large fountain of Jerrin, (En-gan- 
nim,) about fifteen miles south of Ta- 
bor. Its general course is northwest- 
exly, sweeping along the northern base 
of Mount Carmel, and emptying into 
the Mediterranean. It drains the great 
valley of Esdraelon. In the southern 
part of the plain, at Megiddo and Ta- 
anach, the Kishon is not a permanent 
stream, but flows only during the 
rainy season; but after a violent rain 
storm the dry bed suddenly changes 
to a sweeping torrent, and snatches 
away everything it meets. So in the 
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away, that ancient river, the river Ki- 
shon. © my soul, thou hast trodden 
down strength. 22 Then were the 
horsehoofs broken by the means of the 
+5 prancings, the prancings of their 
mighty ones. 23 Curse ye Meroz, said 
the angel of the Lorp, curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof; * because they 
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eame not to the help 'of the Lorp, to 
the help of the Lorp against the mighty. 
24 Blessed above women shall ™ Jael 
the wife of Heber the Kenite be; " blessed 
shall she be above women in the tent. 
25 °He asked water, and she gave hin 
milk; she brought forth butter in a 
lordly dish. 26 ?She put her hand to 





The river of ancient times, the river Kishon 
Trample down, O my soul, the strong! 


22. 


Then smote the hoofs of the horse, 


From the galloppings, the galloppings of his strong ones. 


23. Ourse Meroz! said 


the angel of Jehovah, 
Curse with a curse her inhabitants ; 


For they came not to the help of Jehovah, 


To the help of Jehovah, 


24. 


among the mighty ones. 


Blessed above women be Jael, 


The wife of Heber the Kenite; 
Above women in the tent let her be blessed. 


20. 


Water he asked, milk she gave; 


In a bow! of the nobles she brought him curds. 








15 Or,tramplings, or plungings.—k Chap. 
ot 9, 10; Neh. 3, &.—C1 Sam, 17, 475 18. 175 


25, 28.—m Chap, 4. 17.—n Luke 1. 28.— 
0 Okap. 4. 19, Chap. 4. 21. 





present case, the rushing waters car- 
ried away the bewildered soldiers of 
Sisera. Trample down, O my soul 
~A burst of enthusiastic exultation 
over such a sudden destruction of the 
strong enemy. 3 

22. From the galloppings — The 
rapid and hasty flight of the Canaani- 
tish heroes caused their horses’ hoofs to 
smite terribly the ground. The frantic 
steeds struggled to get loose from the 
chariots, and escape the miry ground, 


and became more frantic still by the ur- 


gency of their strong drivers. The gal- 
lopping of his strong ones is to be explained 
as the galloppings caused by the strong 
men that urged on their frantic flight. 
Thig verse, says Robinson, presents “a 
mos. vivid image of hasty and rapid 
flight and hot pursuit.” 

93, Curse Meroz—The name of 





this place occurs here only, and of its 
history we have no other trace. Per- | 
haps it utterly perished by reason of | 
this awful curse. It would seem to 
have lain along the route of the flying , 
Canaxnites, and its inhabitants eulpa- 
bly neglected to help the leaders of 
Israel in their pursuit. The apathy of 
some of the tribes only called forth 
cersure or reproach, (verses Ne) 


but the neglects of Meroz were so 
great as to call forth a bitter curse. 
Angel of Jehovah — Some think 
Deborah herself is meant; but the ref- 
erence is more likely to the Angel who 
fought for Israel, and perhaps revealed 
himself to the prophetess. Among the 
mighty ones—See note on verse Ss 

94, Blessed...be Jael—From the 
cursing of Meroz the prophetess turns 
to the blessing of Jael, and puts the 
blessing in contrast with the curse. 
Note at end of chap.iv. This blessing 
of the inspired poetess, as well as the 
curse pronounced on Meroz, breathes 
the spirit of the vindictive psalms. 
The blessing does not require us to de- 
fend the absolute morality of Jael’s act. 
Grotius had not then written on the 
laws of nations, nor had the softening 
spirit of the Gospel yet done its work 
in exalting the standard of morality. 
The act of Jael and the song and soul 
of Deborah were at the level of the 
laws of war in their age. The proph- 
etess aims to immortalize the heroine. 
Women in the tent—Women that 
dwell in tents; shepherdesses. 

25. A bowl of the nobles—A cost- 
ly bowl, such as only nobles were wont 
to use. Curds—Or, curdled milk, & 
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the nail, and her right hand to the 
workmen’s hammer; and 1¢with the 
hammer she smote Sisera, she smote 
off his head, when she had pierced and 
stricken through his temples. 27 17 At 
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28 The mother of Sisera looked out at 
a window, and cried through the lattice 
Why is his chariot so long in coming 

why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 
29 Her wise ladies answered her, 
her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down: | yea, she returned 1% answer to herself, 
at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he | 30 ‘Have they not sped? have they 
bowed, there he fell down 18 dead. | not divided the prey; 2°to every man a 


26. Her hand to the tent-pin she stretched forth, 
And her right hand to the hammer of the workmen; 
» And she hammered Sisera, she crushed his head, 
And she smote through and transfixed his temples. 
Between her feet he sunk down, he fell, he lay; 








97, 


Between her feet he sunk down, he fell; 
Where he sunk down, there he fell slain, 


28. 


Through the window she bent forward, and cried aloud, 


The mother of Sisera, through the lattice-window: 
Wherefore delays his chariot to come? 
Wherefore linger the paces of his royal steeds? 


29. 


The wise ones of her princesses answer her, 


Also she returns answer to herself: 


30. 


Are they not finding, dividing, the spoil: 


A maiden, two maidens, to the head of a hero; 





16 Heb. she hammered.—17 Heb. Between. 
18 Heb. destroyed. 


19 Heb. her exords,— gq Exod. 15, 9, —20 Heb, 
to the head af u« mark. 





common and favourite beverage in the 

fast. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
English versions erroneously render 
the word Lutter. 

27. He sunk down, he fell—The 
reference is doubtless to the supposed 
convulsion in which he rolled off from 
the low divan and fell to the floor. 
See note on chap. iv, 21. 

28. The mother of Sisera—The 
poetess passes from one female charac- 
ter to another—from Jael t» Sisera’s 
mother. This abrupt and striking pros- 
Opopeeia is one of the most masterly 
passages in this truly grand poem. 
“Who should first suffer anxiety, if 
not a mother? Of a wife nothing is 
said; such love thrives not in the 
harem ofa prince. He is his mother’s 
pride, the great hero who had been 
hitherto invincible. What she has in 
him, and what she loses, concerns no 
other woman.”— Cassel. Never dream- 
ing of defeat, this proud mother confi- 
dently awaits her son’s triumphal re- 
turn, but grows impatient at his long 
delay, and she and her royal maidens 
entertain themselves with speculations 
noticeably characteristic of oriental fe- 





male vanity. Lattice-window—Of 
this character are the windows of all 
female apartments in.the Kast, Roy- 
al steeds—The Hebrew word means 
stule chariots, but the preceding word 
paces shows that the reference is more 
particularly to the horses that drew the 
chariots. 

29. The wise ones—Here is another 
touch of irony. What wisdom was in 
their counsels and hopes! She also— 
She also falls in with the fond hopes of 
her wise ladies, and keeps murmuring 
the answer to herself. 

30. The spoil—The spoil, or booty, 
as the context shows, was Supposed to 
consist of captive girls and rich gar- 
ments. None but oriental femalos 
would speculate in the manner here 
portrayed. Their joy would be, not 
that the enemy was defeated, and great 
deeds of arms had brought glory to 
their country, and to their fathers, hus- 
bands, and sons, but that much spoil 
had been taken, and especially of that 
kind in which females delighted. Two 
maidens, to the head of a hero— 
That is, one or two captive females 


J assigned to each warrior, a common 


. 


7 aes oe 


ob, hai 
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damsel or two; to Sisera a prey of 
divers colours, a prey of divers col- 
ours of needlework, of divers colours 
of needlework on both sides, meet for 
the necks of them that take the spoil? 
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31 "So let all thine enen ies perish, 
O Lorv: but let them thit love him 
be *as the sun ‘when he goeth -forth 
in his might, And the land had rest 
forty years. 





Spoil of dyed garments for Sisera; 
Spoil of dyed garments; embroidery ; 
A dyed garment of double embroidery at the necks of the spoil? 
31. So shall perish all thy enemies, O Jehovah! 
But they that love him shall be as the going forth of the 


sun in his strength. 








7 Psaim 83. 9, 10.—s 2 Samuel 23. 4. 





custom of the ancient times. Dyed 
garments for Sisera—‘‘ The wise lady 
of the harem was not desirous that 
Sisera himself should acquire any dam- 
sels. She wished only for variegated 
garments and showy trappings for 
the triumphal procession of her lord.””— 
Herder. Of double embroidery— 
Embroidered on both sides. At the 
necks of the spoil—To be hung and 
carried in the triumphal procession, on 
the necks of the captive maidens, who 
were so important a part of the spoil. 
These ladies of the harem doubtless ex- 
pected to share largely in these rich 
garments, but they looked to.see them 
brought on the necks of the captive 
damsels. Others explain, for the neck of 
the spoiler, that is, Sisera; or, as English 
version, for the necks of them that take 
the spoil. Bertheau and Keil read Sa, 


queen, instead of bys, spoil, But for 


this latter there is no authority, and the 
former is unnecessary, and far less sim- 
ple and natural than the explanation 
we have given. 

31. So shall perish—Or, so let ail 
thy enemies perish. ‘‘The prophetess 
does not stop to say that all the hopes 
of Sisera’s mother were dashed to the 
ground, but she implies this in another 
abrupt apostrophe, in which she in- 
yokes like destruction upon all the en- 
emies of Jehovah. This abruptness 
makes a far more vivid impression than 
any language.’—Robinson. As the 
going forth of the sun—A bold and 
striking figure, which forcibly and truly 
indicates the rising:and growing power 
of the true Israel of God. Rest forty 








¢ Psalm 19. 5, 





years—The result of this great victory 
over Jabin’s host, a victory that has no 
parallel in the history of the Judges. 
Joshua’s great battle at Merom seemed 
to have crushed the northern Canaan- 
ites; but from that fearful blow they 
rallied again, and regained, apparently, 
nearly all their ancient power. But by 
this defeat of Sisera’s host the kingdom 
of Hazor seems to have been utterly 
ruined, and we hear no more of Ca- 
naanitish dominion in northern Pales- 
tine. Hence the prophetess conceived 
this victory as a type of Jehovah’s 
ultimate triumph over all his foes. 
How many of the sacred books have 
their divine songs! In Genésis (xlix) 
we lave Israel’s dying blessing, a 
psalm prophetic of tlie destinies of his 
children; in Exodus (xv) Moses cele- 
brates the triumph at the Red Sea; in 
Numbers (xxiii, xxiv) are the wondrous 
oracles of Balaam; and in Deuteronomy 
(xxxii, xxxiti) the last song of Moses. 
Here in Judges we have Deborah's 
song; in 1 Samuel (ii) Hannah’s mag- 
nificat; and in 2 Samuel (xxii, xxiii) 
David’s songs of triumph over all his 
foes. In the New Testament (Luke i) 
we have the Magnificat of Mary and 
the song of Zacharias; “and all these 
songs,” says Wordsworth, ‘are pre- 
ludes to the new song, the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, which the saints 
of the Church glorified, from all nations, 
will sing at the crystal sea, with the 
harps of God, (Rev. xiv, 1-3; xv, 2-4,) 
when all the enemies of Christ and his 
Church. will have been subdued, and 


| their victory will have been consum- , 


mated for ever.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ND * the children of Israel did evil 

in the sight of the Lorp: and the 

Lorp delivered them into the hand ° of 
Midian seven years. 2 And the hand 
of Midian ! prevailed against Israel: and 
because of the Midianites the children 
of Israel made them *the dens which 
are in the mountains, and caves, and 





@ Chap, 2. 19.—) Habakkuk 3. 7.—1 Heb, 
was strong.—c | Samuel 13, 6; Heorews 11, 4s. 
—d Chap. 3. 13. 
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strong holds. 3 And 50 it was, when 
Israel had sown, that the Midianites 
came up, and “the Amalekites, *and 
the children of the east, even they 
came up against them; 4 And they 
encamped against them, and ‘ destroyed 
the increase of the earth, till thou come 
unto Gaza, and left no sustenance for 
Israel, neither 2sheep, nor ox, nor ass. 








eGen. 29. 1; chap, 7. 12; 8.10; 1 Kings4 30; 
Job 1. 3.—/ Lev. 26. 16: Deut. 28 30, 33, 51; 
Micah 6, 15.—2 Or, gout. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MIDIANITE OPPRESSION, 1-10. 


1. Israel did evil — Though, on 
account of their sins, the kings of Mes- 
opotamia, Moab, and Hazor succes- 
sively overran and oppressed the land, 
and though, after long years of servi- 
tude and sorrow, they repented and had 
deliverance from God, they profiied not 
by their bitter experiences. Again 
and again they did evil, and thereby 
brought upon their own necks the yoke 
of otuer heathen powers. The hand 
of Midian—The Midianites were de- 
scendants of Abraham and Keturah, 
(Gen. xxy, 2,) and dwelt in the coun- 
try east and southeast of the Moabites 
and Ammonites. They were a nomad- 
ic people, and roamed over a vast 
tract of country. Among them Moses 
found a home when he fled from Pha- 
raoh, and Horeb and a part of the Si- 
naitic peninsula seem to have been pos- 
sessed by them, Exod. ii, 15; iii, 1. 
But when the Israelites approached 
the borders of Canaan, and had con- 
quered Sihon and Og, the Midianites 
cont:guous to the Moabites joined with 
the latter in seeking their overthrow. 
Num. xxii, 4, 7. They were a wily 
people, and did much to injure Israel, 
(Num. xxv, 8;) and one of the last acts 
of Moses was to make war with them 
and utterly defeat and spoil them, 
Num. xxxi, 1-12. Now after a lapse 
of two hundred years they had recoy- 
ered strength, and God used them as 
the rod of his anger to scourge his 
guilty people. Seven years—Though 
this oppression was not as long as pre- 
vious ones, it was more severe. 

2. The dens which are in the 
' mountains—''lhe recesses, tissu res, and 





holiow places which had been worn. 
by the water-courses in the mountain 

sides. Caves—Such as abound all 

through the hill country of Palestine. 

Strong holds—Mountain fastnesses 

not easily accessible to the foe. It 

seems that the Midianites cared not to 

exterminate the Israelites, but to oc- 

cupy their rich pastures. 

3. So it was—Constantly for the 
seven years. Verses 3-6 picture the or- 
dinary state of the land during all this 
Midianite oppression. The Amalek- 
ites—Also a nomadic race, who had 
dwindled into a band of robbers, and 
were ready to join with any stronger 
tribe in a predatory adventure. See 
on chap. iii, 13, and compare Gen. 
xiv, 7; Exod. xvii, 8. Children of 
the east—A general name applied 
indiscriminately to ali the tribes that 
occupied the deserts east of Palestine. 
Compare chap. viii, 10. The east — 
kedem—was a tern? naturally and ap- 
propriately given by the early Israel- 
ites to the vast range of desert country’ 
that lay before them toward the rising 
Sun, as they gazed from the hills on 
the east of the Jordan. 

4. Till thou come unto Gaza— 
Even to the southwestern quarter of 
the.land. “As the enemy invaded the 
land with their camels and flocks, and 
on repeated occasions encamped in the 
Valley of Jezreel, (verse 33,) they must 
have entered by the main road which 
connects the countries on the east with 
Paiestine on the west, crossing the Jor- 
dan near Beisan, and passing through 
the Plain of Jezreel; and from this point 
they spread over Palestine to the sea- 
coast of Gaza.”—Keil. Hence it was 
that the Manassites, to whom Gideon 
belonged, and whose lot on the west of 
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5 For they came up with their cattle 
and their tents, and they came "as 


_ grasshoppers for multitude; for both 


hale 


they and their camels were without 
number: and they entered into the 
land to "destroy it. 6 And Israel was 
greatly impoverished because of the 
Midianites; and the children of Israel 
iericd unto the Lorp. 7% And it came 
to pass, when the children of Israel 
cried unto the Lorp because of the Mid- 
ianites, 8 That the Lorp sent %a 
prophet unto the children of Israel, 
which said unto them, * Thus saith the 
Lorp God of Israel, t brought you up 


g Chap. 7. 12.—h Psa. 83. 4, 12.—7 Chap, 
8.15; Hos. 5. 15.—3 Heb. a mun, prophet. 
—Z&£ Neh, 9. 9, 12; Psa. 136. 10,16; Isa. 68. 9,14; 





the Jordan lay in the Plain of Jezreel, 
were special sufferers from these inva- 
sions. 

5. As grasshoppers—Or locusts, a 
specimen of whose desolating and all- 
devouring march is depicted in Joel i, 
4; ji, 1-11. They come in such num- 
bers as to’ darken all the land, and 
speedily consume every green thing. 

6. Israel was greatly impover- 
ished—Driven from their pastures and 
robbed of their flocks, (verse 4,) what 
else could be the result? The oppres- 
sion of these children of the Kast may 
be inferred from the exacting habits of 
their modern Bedouin descendants, 
whose chiefs will extort tribute upon 
tribute from their own subjects until 
they become utterly impoverished and 
ruined. 

8. The Lord sent a prophet—Be- 


fore providing a deliverer God sends a 


messenger to reprove them for their 
sins, and impress them with the thought 
that all their woes were a punishment 
for idolatry. This is the only specific 
mention of a prophet in the history of 
the Judges. he special age of proplr- 
ets was yet future. 

10. Gods of the Amorites—The 
word Amorites is here, as in Gen. xv, 
16, and Josh. xxiv, 15, put for the 
whole of the Canaanitish tribes. Their 
idol gods they were not to fear. “ Per- 
haps in this case a special reason 
may be found for the use of Amor- 
ite, if the prophet was addressing those 
who dwelt in the mountains where the 
Amorites chiefly dwelt.’—Hervey. 
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from Egypt, and brought you forth out 
of the house of bondage; 9 And I de- 
livered you out of the hand of the Egyp- 
tians, and out of the hand of all that 
oppressed you, and 'drave them out from 
before you, and gave you their land; 
10 And I said unto you, lam the Lorp 
your God; “fear not the gods of the 
Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: 
but ye have not obeyed my voice. 

11 And there came an angel of the 
Lorp, and sat under an oak which was 
in Ophrah, that pertained unto Joash 
"the Abi-ezrite: and his son ° Gideon 
threshed wheat by the winepress, *to 





Ezek. 20. 5.—1/ Psa. 44. 2, 3.—m 2 Kings 17. 35 
87, 88; Jer. 10. 2—m Josh. 17. 2.—o Heb. 
11, 832.4 Heb. to cause it to flee. 

CALL OF GIDEON, 11-24. 

11. There came an angel—Verses 
14, 16, 22, 23, show that this Angel was 
the manifestation of Jehovah himself, 
the Angel of the Covenant, who so often 
appeared in human form to the wor- 
thies of the Old ‘Testament, and thus 
partially anticipated the incarnation of 
a later age, the man Christ Jesus. 
The prophet (verse 8) came to reprove 
the people and show them the cause 
of their woes; the Angel came to com- 
mission their deliverer. Sat under 
an oak—Literally, the oak; a well‘ 
known tree hard by Gideon’s wine- 
press. The Angel took the form of a 
way faring man with a staff in his hand. 
Verse 21. Compare note on chapter 
ii, 1. Ophrah — A village in the 
tribe of Manasseh, belonging to the 
family of Abi-ezer, but famous only in 
connection with the history of Gideon. 
It lay, probably, among the hills on 
the east of the great Plain of lsdrae- 
lon, but its exact location is unknown. 
Joash the Abi-ezrite—Ahi-ezer was 
a descendant of Manasseh, (Joshua 
xvii, 2.) and his family, of whom Joash 
was probably now the head, was small 
in that tribe. Verse 15. Gideon 
threshed wheat by the winepress 
—Knocked or beat out the wheat with 
a stick, in distinction from threshing 
by means of oxen or by instruments 
used on the large open threshing 
doors of the country. To hide it 
from the Midianites—This was why 
he threshed by the winepress. “The 
summer threshing floors are in the 
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a 
hide it from the Midianites. 12 Andthe 
’ angel of the Lorp appeared unto him, 
and said unto him, The Lorn zs “with 
thee, thou mighty man of valour. 
13 And Gideon said unto him, 0 my 
Lord, if the Lorp be with us, why then 
is all this befallen us? and "where be 
all his miracles * which our fathers told 
us of, saying, Did not the Lorp bring 
us up from Egypt? but now the Lorp 
hath ‘forsaken us, and delivered us into 
the hands of the Midianites. 14 And 
the Lorp looked upon him, and said, 
“Go in this thy might, and thou shalt 


save Israel from the hand of the Mid- 


‘found 


janites: ‘have not I sent thee? 
15 And he said unto him, O my Lord, 
wherewith shall I save Israel? behold 
“my family 7s poor in Manasseh, and 1 
am the least in my father’s house, 
16 And the Lorp said unto him, 
*Surely I will be with thee, and thou 
shalt smite the Midianites as one man. 
17 And he said unto him, If now I have 
grace in thy sight, then ’show 
me a sign that thou talkest with me. 
18 * Depart not hence, I pray thee, un- 
til I come unto thee, and bring forth 
my ‘present, and set zt before thee. 
And he said, I will tarry until thou 





p Chap. 13.3; Luke 1. 11, 28,—g Josh, 1, 5. 
-—r So Psa. 89. 49; Isa, 59, 1; 63. 15,—s¢ Psa, 
44. 1.—¢ 2 Chron. 15. 3, w 1 Sam. 12. 11; Heb, 
11. 32, 34.—v Josh. 1.9; chap. 4. 6.——w See 
1 Sam, 9, 21, 


5 Heb, my thousand is the meanest y Exod. 
18, 21,25; Micah 5, 2.—a Exod. 3. 12; Josh. 1. 5. 
——y Exod. 4. 1-8; verses 36, 37; 2 Kings 20. 8; 
Psa. 86.17; Isa. 7. 11.—<z Gen. 18. 3, 5; chap. 
13. 15.—+6 Or, meat offering. 





Open country, and on an elevated posi- 
tion, to catch the wind when winnow- 
ing the grain, and would: be altogether 
unsafe at such a time; while the vine- 
yards are hid away in the wadies, and 
out on the wooded hills, and thus 
adapted for concealment. I myself 
have seen grain thus concealed in this 
fame country during the lawless days 
of civil war.”.—T'homson. 

12. The Lord is with thee, thou 
mighty man of valour—These inspir- 
ing words were designed to be a source 
of comfort and strength to Gideon. 
He is called a mighty hero, not because 
he has already distinguished himself by 
great deeds of valour, but in reference 
to what he is yet to do, all which was 
known to this Angel. 

14, The Lord looked upon him— 
This clearly shows that this Angel was 
the manifestation of Jehovah himself, 
aud this looking upon him was an im- 
pressive gaze which made him con- 
scious of the Divine Presence, and im- 
parted to him a divine power. In 
this thy might—The might and 
strength which I herewith impart. 
Have not I sent thee—Language of 
divine assurance. Compare marginal 
references, 

15. My family is poor in Manas- 
seh—Literally, my thousand, For con- 
venience m government Israel was 
divided into thousands, hundreds, fif- 
ties, and tens. Exod. Xvili, 21, 25. A 
thousand in this technical sense might 








become greater or smaller in the course 
of time. Its numbers, like those of a 
regiment of an army, might become 
much diminished, and yet the old title 
of thousand remain. That thousand in 
Manasseh to which Gideon belonged 
had become feeble, though its exact nu- 
merical strength might not have been 
known. 

16. As one man—As if all the Mid- 
ianitish host was a single individual, 
and he were executed at a stroke, 

17. Show me a sign—Give me 
some miraculous evidence that this is 
no illusion, and that Jehovah really 
Speaks to me. Gideon’s several an- 
swers show a trembling heart and a 
wavering faith, 

18. My present—The original word, 
minchah, does not mean a sacrifice in 
the strict sense, nor merely a gift of 
food, but a sacrificial gift in the sense 
of a gift presented to God, on the ae- 
ceptance of which he hoped to receive 
the sign which would show whether 
the person who had appeared to him 
was really God. This sacrificial gift 
consisted of such food as they were 
accustomed to set before a guest whom 
they wished especially to honour,.””— 
Keil. The sign by which Gideon would 
judge of the character of his guest was 
probably, as Henry Says, “if he ate 
of it as common meat he would sup- 
pose him to be a man, a prophet ; if 
otherwise, as it proved, he should 
know him to be an angel.” ; 
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come again. 19 *And Gideon went 
m, and made ready 7a kid, and un- 
leavened cakes of an ephah of flour: 
the flesh he put in a basket, and he put 
the broth in a pot, and brought 2 out 
anto him under the oak, and presented 
it. 20 And the angel of God said unto 
him, Take the flesh and the unleavened 
cakes, and ?lay them upon this rock 
and ‘pour out the broth. » And he did 
so. %1.Then the angel of the Lorp 
pu forth the end of the staff that was in 
ris hand, and touched the flesh and the 


unleavened cakes; and ‘there rose up fire 
out of the rock, and consumed the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes. Then the 
angel of the Lorp departed out of his 
sight. 22 And when Gideon ®per 
ceived that he was an angel of the 
Lorp, Gideon said, Alas, O Lord Gop! 
‘for because I have seen an angel of 
the Lorp face to face. 28 And the 
Lorp said unto him, ®Peace be unto 
thee; fear not: thou shalt not die. 
24 Then Gideon built an altar there 
unto the Lorp, and called it 8Jehovah- 





a Gen. 18. 6-8.—7 Heb. a kid of the goats. 
— Chap. 13. 19.——cSee_1 Kings 18. 33, 34.— 
q Lev. 9. 24; 1 Kings 18. 38; 2 Chron. 7. 1.— 
e Chap. 18. 21. 


FGen. 16. 13; 32. 30; Exod. 33. 20; chap. 13. 22. 

——g Dan. 10. 19.—8That is, The LORD send 
eace; see Gen. 22. 14; Exod. 17. 15; Jer. 33. 16° 
zek. 48. 35. 





19. A kid. ..cakes— Compare the 
similar meal which Abraham prepared 
for his divine guests under the oak of 
Mamre. Gen. xviii, 5-8. An ephah— 
A measure of about four and one half 
pecks. Flesh he put in a basket... 
broth in a pot—“ The Orientals do not, 
as we do, use broth in which meat has 
been boiled as a soup. But they do 
use stews, such as the pottage for 
which Esau sold his birthright, and 
such as the sous of the prophet were 
preparing when they put into it by 
mistake some poisonous herb. Thus, 
we apprehend, part of the kid was pre- 
pared, and this was the part brought 
outin the pot. While this was in prep- 
aration over the fire, the other part 
had been cut up into slips and roasted 
before the fire upon skewers, in which 
way meat is very rapidly dressed in 
the East into what is called kabovubs, 


“which stand in the same place as 


chops and steaks with us, only that 
the pieces are very much smaller. 
This, we apprehend, was what was 
brought in the basket.”—Kitio. _ 

20. Angel of God—This expression 
is used liere instead of Angel of Jehovah, 
as in verse 11. The reason fof the 
change is not easy to explain. Cassel 
thinks it is because ‘the nature of tbe 
angel, as a divine being, here begins to 
declare itself,” and Hiohim is used in- 
stead of Jehovah to indicate “how the 
angel in his individual appearance can 
contain in himself the power of God.” 

21. The staff that was in his 
hand—Hitherto the Angel had ap- 
peared like a wayfaring man. Fire out 





of the rock—Most startling and im- 
pressive miracle, showing beyond all 
possibility of doubt that this was indeed 
Jehovah’s Angel. Departed out of 
his sight—Vanished. ‘The expres- 
sion does not warrant the assumption 
that the Angel ascended to heaven in 
this instance, as in chap. xiii, 20, in the 
flame of the'sacrifice.”— Keil. 

22. Because I have seen an angel 
—The wavering faith that asked for a 
sign now trembles and despairs he- 
cause a sign is given. Gideon was 
awed and astonished at his divine 
commission to save Israel. To strength- 
en his faith he asked a sign, and so over- 
whelming in majesty and power was the 
sign granted that he trembled before it, 
and, forgetful of his divine commission, 
he began to fearthat he mustdie. This 
whole narrative shows up Gideon as a 
man of sudden and strong emotions, 
yet unaspiring and simple, and honest 
in his modesty. Prevalent and strong 
was the conviction among the ancients 
that no mau could behold the face of 
Jehovah and live. Compare Gen. xxxii, 
30; Exod. xxxiii, 20; Judges xiii, 22. 

23. The Lord said—After having 
vanished to convince Gideon of his 
divinity, the Angel returns again to as- 
sure his heart. The Angel probably 
appeared and spoke again just as he 
did at the beginning of their interview. 

24. Jehovah-shalom—That is, Je- 
hovah is peace. He erected this altar 
both in gratitude to God for his mercy in 
remeribering Israel, and as a memorial 
and witness of the blessed peace which 
was in that spot granted unto him. 
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shalom: unto this day it ¢s yet "in Oph- 
rah of the Abi-ezrites. 

25 And it came to pass the same 
night, that the Lorp said unto him, 
Take thy father’s young bullock, 
"even the second bullock of seven 





i Chap. 8, 82.—9 Or, and.—# Exod. 34. 13; 
Deut. 7. 5. 


That revelation to Gideon was a sign 
and pledge that God was about to re- 
move the rod of his anger from Israel, 
and be again at peace with them. 
That altar, with its sacred associations, 
long remained, and when this book 
of Judges was written, it was yet 
in Ophrah of the Abi-ezrites, still 
called, by its old name. This altar 
must not be confounded with the one 
which Gideon was commanded to build 
on the top of the stronghold, (verse 26,) 
in the place of the altar of Baal. 





OVERTHROW OF THE ALTAR OF BAAL, 
25-32, 

Having built the Jehovah-shalom altar 
on the rock where Jehovah had mani- 
fested himself to him, Gideon is next 
commissioned to tear down the Baal 
altar, which had too long dishonoured 
his native mountain height, an‘l erect 
in its place another altar to Jehovah. 
We must not fall into the error of sev- 
eral commentators, of confounding this 
altar with the one just mentioned in 
verse 24. It was built in another 
place, and largely for another purpose. 

25. The same night—The same 
nig t on which he had seen the mani- 
festation of the Lord. It was probably 
evening, perhaps after sunset, that 
Gideon threshed his wheat. For the 
darkness, no less than the seclusion of 
the winepress, (verse 11,) would help 
to hide him from the Midianites. The 
interview with the Angel, and the 
building of the Jehovah-shalom altar, 
O-cupied the first part of the night; 
but after that rairaculous scene it was 
not proper that Baal’s altar should see 
the rising of another sun. And, further, 
he feared to do it by day. Verse 27. 
All Gideon’s triumphs, were partly ow- 
ing to rapid and sudden onsets. The 
Lord said—That is, tiie same covenant 
Angel who had manifested himself to 











ears old, and shrow down the altar of 
aal that thy father hath, and ‘cut 
down the grove that 7s by it: 26 Ani 
build an altar unto the Lorp thy God 
upon the top of this 1°rock, 11in the or- 
dered place, and take the second bul- 





10 Heb. strong place.—11 Or, in an 
orderly manner, 


Gideon that night. He doubtless gave 
this commandment to overthrow the 
altar of Baal before he left him under 
the oak. Even the second bullock 
—Second in age among the bullocks 
that belonged to Joash. Gideon’s father 
had, probably, lost rost of his cattle 
by the Midianite conquerors, (compare 
verse 4,) so that it was easy to desig- 
nate what he had left by giving to each 
particular epithets. The Hebrew indi- 
cates two bullocks. Literally, the oa- 
bullock, which belongs to thy father, and 
the second bullock. But as no mention 
is afterward made of the ox-bullock, 
many expositors understand that only 
one bullock is intended, and the second 
bullock is only an explanatory clause, as 
the English version makes it by trans- 
lating }, even. This explanation seems 
best to suit the context; though it is 
possible that two bullocks were offered, 
and that only the one seven years old 
receives particular notice. Of seven 
years old—Its age covered exactly the 
period of Midianite oppression, (verse 1,) 
and it would seem that for this reason 
its age is designated. The fact was a 
noticeable one. The grove that is 
by it— Rather, the Asherah that és 
upon it; that is, the pillar or wooden 
statue of Asherah, the female divin- 
ity of the Canaanites, as Baal was 
the male divinity. See notes on chaps. 
ii, 13, and iii, 7. This verse shows 
how sadly the family of Joash had 
fallen into idolatry, and yet his fam- 
ily was only one of many in Israel 
similarly falien. 

26. Upon the top of this rock— 
Rather, the top of this stronghold. The 
reference is to the fortified summit of 
the mountain or hill on which Ophrah 
stood, not the rock on which Gideon 
had already built his Jehovah-shalom 
altar. In the ordered place—ltather, 
as in the margin, in an orderly manner ; 
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lock, and offer a burnt sacrifice with the 
wood of the grove which thou shalt cut 
down. 7% Then Gideon took ten men 
ot his servants, and did as the Lorp 
had said unto him: and so it was, be- 
vause he feared his father’s household 
and the men of the city, that he could 
not do it by day, *that he did # by 
night. 28 And when the men of the 
city arose early in the morning, behold, 
the altar of Baal was cast down, and the 
grove was cut down that was by it, and 
the second bullock was offered upon the 
altar that was built. 29 And they said 
one to another, Who hath done this 
thing? And when they inquired and 
asked, they said, Gideon the son of 





ke Psa, 112. 5.—l Jer. 26, 11.—m Exod, 28. 2; 
Num. 14. 6; Eph. 5. 11.—12'That is, Leé Bacd 
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Joash hath done this thing. 30 Then 
the men of the city said unto Joash, 
1Bring out thy son, that he may die: 
because he hath cast down the lie of 
Baal, and because he hath cut down the 
grove that was by it. 31 And Joash 
said unto all that stood against him, 
m Will ye eee for Baal? will ye save 
him? he that will plead for him, let 
him be put to death whilst 7 ¢s yet 
morning: if he be a god, let him plead 
for himself, because one hath cast down 
his altar. 32 Therefore on that day he 
called him 12" Jerubbaal, saying, Let 
Baal plead against him, because he hath 
thrown down his altar. 

33 Then all °the Midianites and the 


lead.—n1 Sam. 12, 11; 2Sam, 11. 21, Jerwd- 
hesh eth. —o Verse 3, 











literally, with the arrangement; that is, 
with that order, arrangement, and dis- 
position which becomes a thing so sa- 
ered as an altar to Jehovah. Some, 
without sufficient reason, understand 
the Hebrew word to refer to the ma- 
terials of the overthrown altar of Baal, 
out of which the new altar was to be 
built; others to the pieces of wood at 
the Baal altar which were lying there 
in readiness for use in the idol sacri- 
fices. . The wood of the grove— 
Rather, the wood of the Asherah ; that 
is, of the wooden statue mentioned in 
the preceding verse. 

27. He feared his father’s house- 
hold—He knew their devotion to the 
Baal worship, and that they would re- 
gard the overthrow of Baal’s altar as 
most impious sacrilege. He could not 
‘do it by day—He had reason to ex- 
pect that he would be hindered from 
doing it if he attempted it by daylight. 
The angel did not command him to do 
it that same night; but, for the reason 
here given, he himself decided to set 
about it at once. 

28. Behold. ..the second bullock 
was offered—Its carcass was not yet 
consumed, but was smoking and burn- 
ing still, when the men of the city arose ; 
for it was probably near morning when 
Gideon and his ten men finished their 
work. 

29. They said, Gideon—Who said? 
The answer is uncertain. Perhaps some 
of the ten servants who assisted Gideon 
reported his dead, or else the men of 





the city may have suspected Gideon 
because of some well-known opposition 
of his to the prevalent idolatry. 

30. That he may die—Such sacri- 
lege, in their judgment, deserved imme- 
diate death. , 

31. Joash said—The father stands 
up bravely for his son. The son’s bold 
act seems to have inspired Joash with 
a kindred zeal, and, possibly, Gideon 
may have informed his father of his in- 
terview with the angel. Whilst it is 
yet morning—Literally, wntil the morn- 


ing. But 5y, until, here has the forco 


of while, during, as in chap. iii, 26; 
and so the Hnglish version gives the 
true sense. Keil makes until the morn- 
ing an independent clause, referring to 
the morning of the following day, avd 
exclaims: ‘Let us wait until to-mor- 
row, and give Baal time to avenge the 
insult which he has received!” But 
this thought is not conveyed by the 
words of the text. If he bea god, let 
him plead for himself— Wise and all- 
sufficient argument. A poor god that, 
which in a case like this was unable to 
defend himself. 

32. He called him Jerubbaal-- 
The Bual-fighter. The subject of the 
verb called is indefinite—one called him, 
like the subject of cast down in the pre- 
ceding verse. The idea is, that from 
that day Jerubbaal became Gideon’s com- 
mon but honourable name. ‘ When it 
became apparent to the people that 
Baal could not do him any harm, ®2rub- 
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Amalekites and the children of the east 
were gathered together, and went over, 
and pitched in ?the valley of Jezreel. 
34 But ‘the Spirit of the Lorp 13came 
upon Gideon, and he* blew a trumpet ; 
and Abi-ezer 14 was gathered after hin. 
35 And he sent messengers throughout 
all Manasseh ; who also was gathered 
after him: and he sent messengers unto 
Asher, and unto Zebulun, and unto 
Naphtali; and they came up to meet 
them. 

36 And Gideon said unto God, If 
thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, as 
thou hast said, $37 * Behold; I will put 





PR Josh. 17. 16.—g Chap. 3. 10; 1 Chron. 12. 18; 
2Chron, 24. 20.—13 Heb. clothed.—r Num. 





baal became a Baal-fighter, one who had 
fought against Baal.” —Keil. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR, 33-35. 


33. Pitched in the valley of Jez- 
reel—For purposes of plunder and op- 
pression, as is explained in verses 3-6. 
This was a fresh invasion. 

34, The Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Gideon—Literally, clothed him ; 
wrapped him round as with a garment, 
or a strong coat of mail, so as to make 
him secure against his foes. Compare 
the same expression in 1 Chron. xii, 18; 
2 Chron. xxiv, 20; Luke XXiv, 49. 
Blew a trumpet — The customary 
signal for calling troops together, or 
collecting an army. Comp. chap. iii, 27. 
Abi-ezer was gathered — That is, 
the family or descendants of Abi-ezer, 
who dwelt in Ophrah. His own kin- 
dred were the first to rally around him; 
next his tribe, and then other tribes. 

35. Manasseh... Asher ... Zebu- 
lun...Naphtali—These tribes were 
near at hand, and could be easily sum- 
moned; but why other tribes were not 
also notified does not appear. Subse- 
quently the Ephraimites were sum- 
moned to head off the flying Midianites, 
(vii, 24,) but for all that took offence. 
Chap. viii, 1. They came up to meet 
them—That is, the men of Asher, Zeb- 
ulur, and Naplitali came to meet the 
Manassites. 


Tue SIGN OF THE FLEECE, 36-40, 


Having assembled the thousands of 
Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, and Naph- 








a fleece of wool in the floor ; and if the 
dew be on the fleece ony and @£ be 
upon all the earth des¢de, then shall 
know that thou wilt save Israel by mine 
hand, as thou hast said. 38 And it 
was so: for he rose up early on the 
morrow, and thrust the fleece together, 
and wringed the dew out of the fleece, 
a bowl full of water. $9 And Gideon 
said unto God, ‘Let not thine anger be 
hot against me, and I will speak but 
this once : let me prove, I pray thee, but 
this once with the fleece; let it now be 
dry only upon the fleece, and upon all 
the ground let there be dew. 40 And 





10, 3; chap. 3. 27,—14Heb, was called after 
him.—-s See Exod. 4, 3, 4, 6, 7.—#Gen. 18, 32. 





tali, Gideon prays for one more sign 
from heaven, not so much for strength- 
ening his own faith, (though that may 
have wavered again when he saw the 
vast host of the enemy in the plains 
below,) as for inspiring with confidence 
and holy heroism the hearts of those 
who rallied to his standard. 

37. A fleece of wool—A homely 
sign, indeed, but none the less natural 
and appropriate among a simple, nomad- 
ic people. Jehovah’s condescension in 
using a sign so simple, and yielding 
to this seemingly presumptuous request 
of Gideon, affords two lessons: 1. That 
he makes the weak things of the world 
confound the mighty, (1 Cor. i, 27 ;) 
2. That he never ignores the prayer of 
the humble. The floor—The thresh- 
ing floor, a small plot of ground in the 
open air, smoothed down and beaten 
hard. See on Ruth iii, 2. 

38. A bowl full of water—Heavy 
dews are wont to fall in Palestine, espe- 
cially on the highlands, and wool natu- 
rally absorbs much dew. Kitto says, 
that while travelling in some parts of 
western Asia he “ofteu found cloaks 
of sheepskin, exposed to the open air, 
as heavy with dew as if they had been 
dipped in water.” The preternatural 
sign in this case of Gideon lay in the 
fact implied, but not stated, that, while 
the fleece was so heavy with dew, the 
ground all around was dry. 

39. Dry only upon the fleece— 
This of the two was the more astonnd- 
ing miracle, for that the wool, which so 
naturally absorbs dew, should be dry. 
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God did so that night: for it was "dry 
upon the fleece only, and there was dew 
on all the ground. ‘ 


CHAPTER VII. 


HEN *Jerubbaal, who 7s Gideon, 
and all the people that were with 
him, rose upearly, and pitched beside 
the well of Harod: so that the host of 
the Midianites were on the north side 
of them, by the hill of Moreh, in the 





valley. 2 And the Lorp said unto 
Gideon, The people that are with theo 
are too many for me to give the Midian- 
ites into their hands, lest Israel ® vaunt 
themselves against me, saying, Mine 
own hand hath saved me. 3 Now 
therefore go to, proclaim in the ears of 
the people, saying, ° Whosoever 7s fear- 
ful and afraid, let him return and de- 
part early from Mount Gilead. And 
there returned of the people twenty and 





a Ysalm 107. 33, 35.—d« Chapter 6, 32.—— 
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and all the earth around wet with the 
dews of night, was an all-controlling 
evidence in this case that God would 
save Israel by Gideon’s hand. 

This sign of the fleece has been 
thought to have its typical signific- 
ance. Dew may well represent the 
grace and blessings of Almighty God. 
According to Origen, the fleece wet with 
dew while all around was dry repre- 
sented the Israelitish people blessed 
with the Covenants and Law, while 
all surrounding nations were left with- 
out them. The reversed sign, of the 
fleece dry and dew on all the ground, 
prefigured the coming time when Israel 
for unbelief would be rejected, and all 
the Gentiles receive the dews of heav- 
enly grace. Others have given the 
signs a slightly different reference. 
But we may better make the allusion 
more general, and say that this double 
miracle symbolizes the course of the 
Divine Government in the history of 
nations. That Almighty Power that 
wrought these miracles will ever, in his 
government of the world, bestow or 
withhold his grace according to his in- 
finite wisdom and the deserts of men 
and nations. If Israel, or any other 
nation, honour his Name and Law, they 
shall receive the blessings of his heav- 
enly grace and power; but if they re- 
ject him, vengeance is his, and they 
may not hope to escape the rod of his 
anger 


CHAPTER VII. 


G@mweox’s ARMY Repucep TO THREE 


HUNDRED, 1-8. 


1. The well of Harod—Or, foun- 
tain of trembling. See on verse 3. 
Probably the large fountain Ain Jalud, 
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omy 20. 8. 





at the northern base of Mount Gilboa. 
It isa large pool forty or fifty feet in di- 
ameter, and from it flowsydown the val- 
ley, eastward, a stream strong enough 
to turn a mill. By this same spring 
the Israelitish army encamped at a 
later day, before their disastrous battle 
with the Philistines, in which Saul was 
slain. See note on 1 Sam. xxix, 1. 
By the hill of Moreh, in the val- 
ley—This hill of Moreh is not to be 
confounded with the oak or oaks of 
Moreh, (wrongly rendered plain in Kng- 
lish versions.) near Shechem, (Gen. xii, 
6; Deut. xi, 30,) but was the Little 
Hermon, lying directly north of the Ain 
Jalud; and the valley was the broad 
plain situated between this mountain 
and Mount Gilboa on the south. This 
valley is really the eastern arm of the 
great Plain of Jezreel, and runs quite 
down to the Jordan. It was doubtless 
the great highway by which the Midi- 
anites came from the Jordan and pitched 
in tlie Valley of. Jezreel. Chap. vi, 33. 
Between Mount Gilboa and the Little 
Hermon the valley is about two and a 
half miles wide, and all along in it lay 
the children of the Mast, like grasshop- 
pers for multitude. Verse 12. 

2 Lest Israel vaunt themselves 
—As human nature is ever prone to do. 
Compare marginal reference. 

3. Whosoever is fearful and afraid 
—tThe word rendered afraid is identical 
with the name Harod, given to the foun- 
tain in verse 1, and hence some have 
supposed that the fountain took its 
name — fount of trembling—from the 
fears and tremblings of the people on 
this occasion. The same word is used 
of Saul’s trembling on the same battle- 
field. 1 Sam. xxviii, 5. F'rom Mount 
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two thousand; and there remained ten 
thousand. 4 And the Lorp said unto 
Gideon, ‘The people are yet too many ; 
bring them down unto the water, and e] 
will try them for thee there: and it 
shall be, that of whom I say unto thee 
This shall go with thee, the same shall 
go with thee; and of whomsoever | 
say unto thee, This shall not go with 
thee, the same shall not go. 5 So he 
brought down the people unto the water: 
and the Lorp sata unto Gideon, Every 
one that ppc of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou 
set by himself ; likewise every one that 
boweth down upon his knees to drink. 
6 And the number of them that lapped, 
putting their hand to their mouth, were 
three hundred men: but all the rest of 
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the people bowed down upon their 
knees to drink water. 7 And the 
Lorp said unto Gideon, ‘By the three 
hundred men that lapped willl save you, 
and deliver the Midianites into thine 
hand: and let all the other people 6° 
every man unto his place. 8 So the 
people took victuals in thei: hand, and 
their trumpets: and he sent all the rest 
of Israel every man unto his tent, and 
retained those three hundred men: and 
the host of Midian was beneath him in 
the valley. 

9 And it came to pass the same 
®night, that the Lorr said unto him, 
Arise, get thee down unto the host; 
for I have delivered it into thine hand. 
10 Butif thou fear to go down, go thou 
with Phurah thy servant down to the 





d@ Psa, 33, 16.—e1 Sam. 16. 7; Psa. 7. 9; 
56. 10; Judges 6. 27. 


Gilead—This expression it is difficult 
to understand, since Mount Gilead is be- 
yond the Jordan, and the Israelites 
were now at Mount Gilboa. The most 
natural supposition is, that the word 
Gilead is an error in the text, and we 
should read Gilboa. Le Clere, Houbi- 
gant, Geddes, and others, adopt this 
conjectural reading. Butas there is no 
authority for such a change of the text, 
some have supposed that there was a 
mountain by the fountain of Harod 
called Gilead, of which no other trace 
remains. Ewald suggests that the 
phrase “ Mount Gilead” had become a 
synonym for the tribe of Manasseh, 
and is here used asa sort of war-cry 
for the tribe. ‘This bidding the cow- 
ardly depart lest they should intimi- 
date the rest was commanded even in 
the law. Deut. xx, 8. 

4. Down unto the water—That is, 
the fountain Harod, and the stream that 
flowed from it. 

5, Lappeth of the water with his 
tongue—The Hebrew word for lap- 


ping (pds, yalok) is onomatopoetic, and 


sounds in its pronunciation lke the 
noise of a dog when drinking. It ap- 
pears from the next verse that the 
three hundred that lapped took up the 
water from the fountain in the hollow 
of their hands, and thence licked it into 
their mouths. This manner of drinking 
was no evidence of fear and cowardice, 





1 Sam. 14. 6.—g Gen. 46, 2.3; Job 4, 12, 13; 
z Acts 18. 9,10; 27. 23. 3 





as Josephus imagines, but rather a com- 
mendable qualification ina soldier. For 
in the heat of battle it might often 
give a warrior great advantage over his 
foe, if, coming to a stream, he could 
thus easily refresh himself with drink 
without being obliged. if he drank at 
all, to fall down on his knees, and 
thereby expose himself to almost cer- 
tain death from his enemy. ‘Those 
only are the true warriors of Jehovah, 
who, when an enjoyment is offered, as 
for “instance, refreshment at a living 
well, taste it only in passing, and while 
standing on the alert; not seeking en- 
joyment, and crouching down to it in 
indolent comfort, but, mindful every 
minute of the business in hand and the 
desired victory, only lapping the water 
like dogs upon their way.” —-Ewald. 

8. The people took victuals — 
Rather, They took the victuals of the 
people, and their trumpets. That is, the 
three hundred chosen. men took the 
provisions of the people, the provisions 
and trumpets with which the people 
supplied them, after which the rest of 
the ten thousand (namely, nine thousand 
seven hundred) went to their homes. 


THE PRESAGEFUL Dream, 9-14. 

9. The same night—It was proba- 
bly night, or late in the afternoon, when 
the rest of the people were sent away. 

10. But if thou fear—The meaning 
of this verse and the preceding is thus 
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host: 11 And thou shalt "hear what 
they say; and afterward shall thine 
hands be strengthened to go down unto 
the host. Then went he down with 
Phurah his servant unto the outside of 
the l1armed men that were in the host. 
12 And the Midianites and the Ama- 
lekites and ‘all the children of the east 
lay along in the valley like grasshop- 
pers for multitude; and their camels 
were without number, as the sand by 
the sea side for multitude. 13 And 
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when Gideon was come, behold, there 
was & man that told a dream unto his 
fellow, and said, Behold, I dreamed a 
dream, and, “lo, a cake of barley bread 
tumbled into the host of Midian, and 
came unto a tent, and smote it that it 
fell, and overturned it, that the tent lay 
along. 14 And ‘his fellow answered 
and said, This zs nothing else, save thes 
sword of Gideon the son of Joash, a 
man of Israel: for “into his hand hath 
God delivered Midian, and all the host. 











h Verses 13-15; see Gen. 24. 14; 1 Sam. 14. 9, 10. 
—1 Or, ranks by five; Exod. 13. 18.—7 Chap. 





6. 5, 33; 8. 10.—1 Cor. 1. 27.—2 Num, 22, 38 
—m Exod. 15, 14, 15; Josh, 2. 9, 24; 5. 1. 








well paraphrased by Keil: “Go with 
thy three hundred men itnio (3) the 


hostile camp to smite it, for I have 
given it into thy hand; but if thou art 
afraid to do this, go down first with thine 


attendant to (x) the camp, to ascer- 


tain the state and feeling of the foe, 
and thou wilt hear,” ete. He who would 
give to a wicked and adulterous gener- 
ation no sign but that of Jonah (Matt. 
xii, 39) multiplied his signs to the sim- 
ple minded and humble Gideon. 

11. The outside of the armed men 


—On the word p won, rendered armed 


men, see at Exod. xiii, 18, and Josh. 
i, 14. It does not mean that every indi- 
vidual in this host of Midian was armed, 
any more than Hxod. xiii, 18, means 
that every Israelite that went out of 
Egypt was armed with weapons of 
war. 

_ 12. Like grasshoppers...as the 
sand by the sea side—Hxamples of 
oriental hyperbole, as common among 
the modern Arabs as among the an- 
_ ecient Hebrews. 

13. I dreamed a dream—Dreaming 
has ever been the subject of curious 
speculations, and the Scriptures afford 
us various and some wonderful speci- 
mens of dreams. Compare Gen. xx, 3; 
xxviii, 12; xxxi, 11, 24; xxxvii, 6-11; 
] Kings iii, 5. They were one me- 
dium of divine revelation. Num. xii, 6. 
The dream of this Midianite was a no- 
ticeable interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, and was designed to encourage 
Gideon. There may have been, and 
probably was, a natural psychological 
basis for the dream in the fears and 


suspicions of this Midianite, for the 
assembling of over thirty thousand 
Israelites at the call of Gideon could 
hardly be kept a secret from the 
entire host of Midianites. A cake of 
barley bread—Apt symbol, in the 
conceptions of a nomad, for a cultivator 
of the soil. whose life would seem to be 
all oceupied in raising grain and baking 
bread. Tumbled—Rolled down the 
mountain like a wheel. Unto a tent 
—The tent of some Midianitish chief- 
tain, which, in the mind of the dreamer, 
would be associated with nomadic hab- 
its of life, and therefore a symbol of 
his people’s freedom, greatness, and 
power. The tent lay along—The 
different expressions which describe 
the overthrow of the tent are notice- 
able. The barley cake smites it so as 
to knock it down; it falls, then is 
turned over upwards (ndy05) from 
having the tent pins torn out. of the 
ground, and, rolling over and over, 
finally falls out flat upon the earth. 
This. was a significant image of the 
complete overthrow of the Midianitish 
power. 

14. This is nothing else, save the 
sword of Gideon—Tlis ready inter- 
pretation of the dream shows that 
Gideon’s mustering of the thousands of 
Israel had already filled many of the 
Midianites with alarm and terror. So 
often, when the masses of a nation 
recognize no danger, the dark presenti- 
ment of approaching calamity throws 
its grim shadow over some anxious 
and restless spirits, which, though com- 
paratively unknown, still yearn, for the 
public weal. Into his hand hath God 
delivered Midian—‘‘If Gideon had 
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15 Andit was so, when Gideon heard 
the telling of the dream, and * the inter- 
pretation thereof, that he vn 
and returned into the host of Israel, 
and said, Arise ; for the Lorp hath de- 
livered into your hand the host of Mid- 
ian. 16 And he divided the three hun- 
dred men zéo three companies, and he 
put $a trumpet in every man’s hand, 
with empty pitchers, and ‘lamps with- 
in the pitchers. 17 And he said unto 
them, Look on me, and do likewise: 
and, behold, when { come to the out- 
side of the camp, it shall be that, as I 
do, so shall ye do. 18 When I blow 
with a trumpet, I and all that ave with 
me, then blow ye the trumpets also on 
every side of all the camp, and say, 
" The sword of the Lorn, and of Gideon. 
19 So Gideon, and the hundred men 


that were with him, eame unto the out- 
side of the camp in the beginning of 
the: middle watch: and they had but. 
newly set the watch: and they blew 
the trumpets, and brake the pitchers 
that were in their hands. 20 And the 
three companies blew the trumpets, 
and brake the pitchers, and held the 
lamps in their left hands, and the 
trumpets in their right hands to blow 
withal: and they cried, The sword of 
the Lorp, and of Gideon. 21 And 
they °stood every man in his place 
round about the camp: Pand all the 
host ran, and cried, and fled. 22 And 
the three hundred ‘blew the trumpets 
and * the Lorp set *every man’s swor¢ 
against his fellow, even throughout ali 
the host: and the host fled 5to Beth- 
shittah in Zererath, avd to the ¢bor- 








2Heb. the breaking thereof.—= Heb. trum- 
pets in the hand of all of them.—A Or, fire- 
»rands, or, torches. —m 1 Sam. 17, 47; 2 Chron. 
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heard:tie dream only, and he and his 
servant had been left to interpret it 
themselves, it might have done him 
little service; but having the interpre- 
tatiou from the mouth of an enemy, it 
not only appeared to come from God, 
who has all men’s hearts and tongues 
in his hand, but it was likewise an evi- 
dence that the enemy was quite dis- 
pirited, and that the name of Gideon 
was. become so formidable to them that 
it disturbed their sleep.” —Henry. 


DEFEAT OF THE MIDIANITES, 15-25. 


15. He worshipped—Lifted up his 
heart in devout thanksgiving for the 
signal favonr. Hath delivered—So 
confident is he of’ victory that he speaks 
of the enemy as already defeated. 

16. Three companies—So as to 
form three attacking columns, and 
thereby give them the semblance of a 
mighty host. Empty pitchers — 
Harthen jars, which served to hide the 
lamps or torches as they approached the 
enemy’s camp, and by their noise when 
broken served to confuse and terrify 
the Midianites. 

19. The beginning of the middle 
watch—At midnight. Anciently the 
Israelites seem to have divided the 
night into three watches—evening, 
midnight, and morning watches. Exod. 
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o Exod. 14. 13, 14 ; 2 Chron. 20. 17.——p 2 Kings 
7. 7.—@ Josh. 6. 4, 16, 20; 2 Cor. 4. 7.—7 Psa, 
83.9; Isa. 9: 4.—s1 Sam. 14. 20; 2 Chron, 20, 23. 
— 4 Or, towards.——6 Heb. lip. 





xiv, 24; 1 Sam. xi, 11. Later they 
adopted from the Romans the custom of 
four watches. Matt. xiv, 25; Mark vi, 48. 

20. Sword of the Lord—In verse 
18 the word sword is supplied from this 
passage. The battle cry as there given ~ 
is, literally, For Jehovah and for Gideon. 
This cry, ringing out from the three 
companies on different sides of the 
camp, together with the sound of the 
trumpets and the crashing of the pitch- 
ers, and the sudden glare of three hun- 
dred torches in the midnight darkness, 
might well bewilder and confound an 
army just waking out of sleep. 

21. They stood—They did not rush 
in among the Midianites, but kept their 
Station on the outside of the camp, 
blowing their trumpets and leaving the 
enemy to fight in confusion among 
themselves. 

22. Every man’s sword against 
his fellow—Midianite slaughtered Mid- 
ianite, so that the sword of the enemy 
did service for the Lord and for Gideon. 
Beth-shittah — Possibly the modern 
Shutia, between Jezreel and the Jor- 
dan. Near this the Midianites must 
have passed in their flight towards the 
Jordan. Zererath — Identical with 
Zarthan, (1 Kings vii, 46,) and Zereda- 
thah. 2 Chron. iv, 17. It was situated 
in the Jordan valley, and not far from 
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der of Atel-meholah, unto Tabbath. 
23 And the men of Israel gathered 
themselves together out of Naphtali, 
and out of Asher, and out of all Manas- 
seh, and pursued after the Midian- 
ites, 24 Ard Gideon sent messen- 
gers throughout all ‘mount Ephraim, 
saying, Come down against the Midian- 
ites, and take before them the. waters 
unto Beth-barah and Jordan. Then all 
the men of Ephraim gathered them- 
selves together, and "took the waters 
unto Y Beth-barah and Jordan. 25 And 





t Chap. 3. 27.—z Chap. 3. 28.—~» John 1. 28. 
—w Chap. 8. 3; Psa. 8. 11.—a Isa. 10, 26.— 
y Chap. 8 4. 


Beth-shean, but its exact locality has 
not been found. The same must be 
said of Abel-meholah and Tabbath. 

23. Gathered...out of Naphtali 
...Asher...Manasseh—Men out of 
these tribes might have been quickly 
summoned to the pursuit of the flying 
foe. Many of them, if not all, were 
probab'y the same as those whom Gid- 
eon had so recently sent to their homes. 
Verse 8. ‘The cities given to Manas- 
seh, on the west of the Jordan, were 
along the southern margin of Hsdrae- 
lon, and on the hills above. .Asher 
came up to Carmel, at the bottom of 
this plain, and a swift runner could 
reach them in an hour. A portion of 
Naplitali occupied the western shore 
of the lake of Tiberias, and could be 
reached in the same way and about the 
same time. It was possible, therefore, 
for them to receive the summons and 
- respond to it.”—Thomson. : 

24, Sent messengers throughout 
all mount Ephraim—The Ephrain- 
ites had not been summoned to the war, 
(compare chap. viii, 1,) but are now 
called upon 10 intercept the flight of 
the foe. The waters unto Beth- 
barah—The various mountain torrents 
and water-courses which the Midianites 
would have to cross in order to reach 
Beth-barah and the fords of the Jor- 
dan. Others understand the waters 
of the Jordan at Beth-barah. The site 
of Beth-barah is unknown. 

25. Oreb and Zeeb—These names 
mean respectively the raven and the 
wolf, and were, perliaps, descriptive of 
the fierce character of these Midianitish 
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they took “two princes of the Midian- 
ites, Oreb and Zeeb; and they slew 
Oreb upon *the rock Oreb, and Zeeb 
they slew at the winepress of Zeeb, and 
pursued Midian, and brought the heads 
of Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon on the 
Y other side Jordan. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ND *the men of Ephraim said 
unto him, 1Why hast thou 
served us thus, that thou calledst us not, 
when thou wentest to fight with the 








a See chapter 12. 1; 2 Samuel 19. 41.—1 Heb. 
Hed thing is this thou hast done unto 
Us 


chieftains. They remind us of names 
common among chiefs of the American 
Indians. Rock Oreb...winepress 
of Zeeb—These places, now unknown, 
received their names from the slaughter 
of these two princes. The historian, 
writing some time after the places had 
received these names, very naturally 
speaks of them in this way. Pursued 
Midian—After beheading Oreb and 
Zeeb, the Ephraimites continued their 
pursuit and followed the Midianites, 
who had, in spite of them, forced their 
way to the other side of the Jordan. 
Brought the heads...to Gideon on 
the, other side Jordan — That is, 
after Gideon had also crossed over. to 
the other, or east, side of Jordan, they 
brought to him the heads of the slaugh- 
tered chiefs. Thus, as Bertheau and 
Keil show, the writer anticipates Gide- 
on’s crossing of the Jordan in order to 
say what was done with the heads, and 
to mention in the same connexion the 
anger of the Ephraimites. Accordingly, 
Gideon’s crossing the Jordan, which is 
mentioned chap. viii, 4, took place be- 
fore these heads were brought to him, 
and before that war of words occurred 


. which the writer next proceeds to re- 


cord. Chap. viii, 1-3. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ANGER OF THE EPHRAIMITES, 1-3. 


1. The men of Ephraim—Those 
who had captured and slain Oreb and 
Zeeb. Said—This conversation oc- 
curred when the Ephraimites brought 
the heads of these princes to Gidcon, 
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Midianites? And they did chide with 
him sharply. 2 And he said unto 
them, What have I done now in compar- 
ison of you? Js not the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim better than the vint- 
age of Abi-ezer? 3 > God hath deliy- 
ered into your hands the princes of 
Midian, Oreb and Zeeb: and what was 
I able to,do in comparison of you? 
Then their *°anger was abated toward 
him, when he had said that. 

4 And Gideon came to Jordan, and 
passed over, he, and the three hundred 
men that were with him, faint, yet pur- 
suing them. 5& And he said unto the 
men of “Succoth, Give, I pray you, 
loaves of bread unto the people that 
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follow me; for they de faint, and I am 
ursuing after Zebah and Zalmunna, 
sings of Midian. 6 And the princes 
of Succoth said, * Ave the hands of Ze- 
bah and Zalmunna now in thine hand, 
that ‘we should give bread unto thine 
army? '% And Gideon said, Therefore 
when the Lorp hath delivered Ze- 
bah and Zalmunna into mine hand, 
®then I will ¢tear your flesh with the 
thorns of the waldouicns and with 
briers. 8 And he went up thence "to 
Penuel, and spake unto them likewise: 
and the men of Penuel answered him as 
the men of Succoth had answered him. 
9 And he spake also unto the men of 
Penuel, saying, When I i come again in 





2 Heb. strongly. Chap. 7. 24, 25; Phil. 2. 3, 
Heb. spirit,— ce Prov. 15. 1——d Gen. 33. 
17; Psa. 60. 6. 





and after the latter had crossed the 
Jordan. Note, chap. vii, 25. Chide 
with him sharply—Fiercely and vio- 
lently rebuked and blamed him. Theirs 
were the words of injured pride and 
jealousy. They felt that their tribe had 
been ignored and neglected in this war. 

2.Is not the gleaning —Is not 
the slaughter of these two chieftains a 
greater glory than all that I have done? 
The gleaning of the grapes of 
Ephraim, here, means the victory 
which these Ephraimites had gained 
by destroying Oreb and Zeeb. ~ So 
memorable was this victory that Isaiah 
alludes to it as an instance of utter de- 
feat and ruin. Isa. x, 26. The vintage 
of Abi-ezer refers particularly to 
what Gideon and his three hundred 
had done. Gideon was an Abi-ezrite, 
and. perhaps the three hundred were 
largely of the same family, who were 
the first to rally around him at the 
trumpet call. Chap. vi, 34. This at- 
tributing to the Ephraimites greater 
honour than he claimed for himself 
settled the quarrel at once. His soft, 
answer turned away their wrath, and 
became a proverb. 


PURSUIT AND DEFEAT OF ZeBAH AND 
ZALMUNNA, 4-12. 


4. Gideon came to Jordan—This, 
in point of time, was before the heads 
of the captured princes had beer 
brought to him. Note, chap. vii, 23. 
Faint, yet pursuing—“ An expres- 


e See 1 Kings 20, 11.—~fSee 1 Sam. 25. 11.— 
g Verse 16.—-4 Heb, thresh.—h Gen. 32. 30; 
1 Kings 12. 25.—71 Kings 22. 27. 








sive description of the union of exhaus- 
tion and energy, which has given the 
words a place in the religious feelings 
of mankind.” — Stanley. 

5. Succoth—A town of considera- 
ble size, as appears from its having sev- 
enty-seven princes and elders. Verse 14. 
It took its name from Jacob’s having 
there put up booths (Heb., succoth) for 
himself and his cattle. Gen. xxxiii, 17. 
It was on the east of the Jordan, 
but its site has not been certainly 
identified with any modern town. I 
am pursuing—He was engaged in the 
Lord’s work, and had reason to expect 
assistance from the towns through 
which he passed. 

7. I will tear your flesh—I will 
thresh your flesh, that is, beat and lacer- 
ate, even unto death. Thorns — 
Which grew strong in the desert, and 
afforded a whip with which the keen- 
est torment could be inflicted. Briers 
—The original word occurs here only, 
but without much doubt denotes some 
kind of prickly plant or shrub. Gese- 
nius gives the meaning threshing sledges, 
but is followed by few scho.ars. Wil- 
kinson relates that among the anciert 
Egyptians the parricide was sentenced 
to be lacerated with sharpened reeds, 
and, after being thrown on thorns, wag 
burned to death. 

8. Penuel—The place at the fords 
of the Jaboox (Zurka) where Jacob 
wrestled with the angel. Gen. xxxii, 
30. Its site has not been identified. 
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eace, *I will break down this tower. 
10 Now Zebah and Zalmunna were in 
Karkor, and their hosts with them, 
about fifteen thousand men, all that were 
left of ‘all the hosts of the children 
of the east: for there fell 5a hundred 
and twenty thousand men that drew 
sword. 11 And Gideon went up by 
the way of them that dwelt in tents on 
the cast of ™Nobah and Jogbehah, and 
sinote the host: for the host was "secure, 
42 And when Zebah and Zalmunna 
fied, he pursued after them, and ° took 
the two kings of Midian, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, and ¢ discomfited all the host. 

13 And Gideon the son of Joash re- 
turned from battle before the sun was 


ie, 14 And caught a young man of 
the men of Succoth, and inquired of 
him: and he 7described unto him the 
princes of Succoth, and the elders 
thereof, even threescore and seventeen 
men. 15 And he came unto the men 
of Succoth, and said, Behold Zebah and 
Zalmunna, with whom ye did? upbraid 
me,*saying, Are the hands of Zebah and 
Zalmunna now in thine hand, that we 
should give bread unto thy men that are 
weary? 16 ‘And he took the elders 
of the city, and thorns of the wilderness, 
and briers, and with them he 8 taught 
the men of Succoth. 17 ' And he beat 
down the tower of *Penuel, and slew 
the men of the city. 





% Verse 17. 1 Chap.7. 12.— 5 Or,ahundred 
and twenty thousand, every one drawing 
a sword : chap. 20. 2,15, 17, 255 2 Kings 3, 26.— 
m Num, 382, 38, 42. 


n Chap. 18, 27:1 Thess. 5.3.—0 Psa. 83. 11.— 
6 Heb. terrified.—Zi Heb. wish” B Verse 6. 
—gq Verse 7.——8 Heb. made to know,— 
r Verse 9.—S1 Kings 12. 25. 





10. Karkor—A city or district some 
distance east of the Jordan, but now 
unknown. Fifteen thousand—The 
remnant of the one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand that had spread them- 
selves like locusts in the plains of Is- 
racl. A hundred and twenty thou- 
sand had either killed themselves in 
the suicidal night encounter, (chap. 
viii, 22,) or had fallen before the victo- 
rious Israelites. No wonder this de- 
feat of Midian was remembered long in 
Tsrael. Compare Psa. Ixxxili, 11; Isa. 
ix, 4, 10, 26. 

11. Way of them that dwelt in 
tents—A section of that eastern des- 
ert thickly dotted with the tents of 
resident shepherds. Nobah — The 
-more ancient name was Kenath, but, 
having been captured by the Manas- 
site Nobah, it was afterwards called by 
hig name. See at Num. xxxii, 42. It 
has been identified with the modern 
Kunnawat, far to the east of the Sea of 
Galilee. Jogbehah—No trace of this 
place has been found. The host was 
gsecure—Supposed themselves beyond 
parsuit, and out of the way of danger, 


PUNISHMENT? OF SUCCOTH AND PENUEL, 
13-17. 

13, Before the sun was up—Thus 

the Vulgate, Luther, and others. But 

most modern scholars take D7NM; here 


rendered sun, as a proper name, Cheres, 
and translate: Gideon returned from 








the battle by the ascent of Cheres. The 
ascent of Cheres was probably some 
mountain road, or pass, now unknown. 

14. Described unto him the 
princes-—Literally, wrote for him the 
princes. The young man probably 
gave him the names of the chiefs and 
elders in writing, and all other neces- 
sary information. ‘Threescore and 
seventeen men—Succoth must have 
been an important city to have so 
many princes and elders. 

16. Taught the men—Made them 
know his power, and their own guilt, in 
refusing him supplies. He gave them 
such a severe scourging, by means of 
the whips of thorns, and briers, that 
the lesson of respect for God’s chosen 
conqueror could thenceforth neither be 
misunderstood nor forgotten. 

17. Tower of Penuel — Penuel 
seems to have been an important 
stronghold commanding the ordinary 
route of travel to the far Kast; hence 


‘this tower, which may have served the 


double purpose of a watchtower and 
a fortress. Slew the men—The men 
of Penuel seem to have heard of Gid- 
eon’s dealing with the elders of Sue: 
coth, and had the folly to resist him. 
Hence their punishment with death, 
while the men of Succoth were only 
scourged. Some have thought the pun- 
ishment of the men of Penuel and Sue- 
coth was much greater than the offence. 
But, according to the theocratic spirit of 
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18 Then said he unto Zebah and 
Zalmunna, What manner of men were 
they whom ye slew at ‘Tabor? And 
they answered, As thou art, so were 
they ; each one * resembled the children 
ofaking. 19 And he said, They were 
my brethren, even the sons of my moth- 
er: as the Lorp liveth, if ye had saved 
them alive, I would not slay you. 
20 And he said unto Jether, his first- 
horn, "Up, and slay them. But the youth 
ilvew not his sword: for he feared, be- 
cause he was yet a youth. 21 Then Ze- 
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ban and Zalmunna said, Rise thou, and 
fall upon us: for as the man 4s, so 7s his 
strength. And Gideon arose, and 
‘slew Zebah and Zalmunna, and took 
away the ornaments that were on 
their camels’ necks. 

22 Then the men of Israel said unto 
Gideon, Rule thou over us, both thou, 
and thy son, and thy son’s son also: 
for thou hast delivered us from the 
hand of Midian. 23 And Gideon said 
unto them, I will not rule over you, 
neither shall my son rule over you: 





tChap. 4.6; Psa. 89. 12.—9 Heb. according to 
the form, &.—u Josh. 10, 24, 





that age, their offence could only be con- 
strued as treachery of heart and open 
contempt towards a divinely chosen 
judge .and conqueror, and, by conse- 
quence, contempt of Jehovah himself, 
who was leading Israel on to victory ; 
and in the Hebrew mind no punishment 
was too severe for such a crime against 
Jehovah and his people. 


EXECUTION OF ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA, 
18-21. 


18. What manner of men—What 
was their appearance and general bear- 
ing? Whom ye slew at Tabor— 
Here comes out a fact of which we 
have no other account—that these Mid- 
ianitish kings had actually killed sev- 
eral of Gideon’s own brothers. Re- 
sembled the children of a king— 
Stately and lordly in their movements 
and manner. 

20. Said unto Jether—He would 
add to their disgrace by making them 
perish by the hand of a boy. They 
had dared to lift their hands against 
his kingly brethren, and now, as blood- 
avenger, he would have them perish 
with all possible ignominy and reproach. 
He feared—The youth was not used 
to such bloody work, and perhaps the 
threatening looks of the two captive 
kings terrified him. 

21. As the man...his strength— 
As the boy is not a man, so he has not 
the strevgth to execute this order. 
Ornaments—Or, little moons ; crescent: 
shaped ornaments, hung often, as here, 
upon the necks of camels, and algo 
(compare verse 26; Isa. iii, 18) upon 
the necks of men and women. 








© Psalm. 83. 11,—10 Or, ornaments like the 
moon, 


Sg a 
CONCLUSION OF GmEON’s History, 
22-35. 

22. Rule thou over us—Here we 
meet with the earliest indication of a 
general desire in Israel to have a king. 
The expression rule thou, not reign thou, 
might mean only the people’s desire to 
have Gideon execute the office of judge 
among them ; but the additional words, 
thy son, and thy son’s son, clearly 
involve the idea of a hereditary mon- 
archy. But, as Gideon rejected their 
proposal, there is no occasion to discuss 
what all'the people may have meaut by 
their request. This much is clear, that 
in that day of victory and deliverance 
Gideon’s popularity was unbounded, 
and the enthusiasm and gratitude of 
the people towards him were shown by 
this proposal to settle the government 
of the nation on him and his family. 

23. The Lord shall rule over you 
—Your king shall still be Jehovah, not 
Gideon. By choosing a Gideon or a 
Saul the nation would be choosing a 
human instead of a divine sovereign. 
The people were ever in danger of 
forgetting the Divine Author of all 
civil government, and especially so in 
times of popular excitement and en- 
thusiasm, when the masses either 
Seem, or assume to be, sovereign. At 
such times all should be reminded that 
there is a power higher than the civil 
ruler. It does not appear that Gideon, 
during the forty years o peace (verse 
28) that followed this victory over Mid- 
ian, performed auy of the ordinary du- 
ties of a civilruler. It is not said that 
he judged Israel at all, though the silence 
of the history must not be construed 
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*the Lorpshallrule overyou. 24 And 
Gideon said unto them, I would de- 
aire a request of you, that ye would 
give me every man the earrings of his 
prey. For they had golden earrings, be- 
cause they were *Ishmaelites. 25 And 
they answered, We will willingly give 
them. And they spread a garment, 
and did cast therein every man the 
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earrings of his prey: 26 And the 
weight of the golden earrings that he 
requested was a thousand and seven 
hundred shehels of gold; besides orna- 
ments, and "collars, and ’ purple rai- 
ment that was on the kings of Mid- 
ian, and besides the chains that weve 
about their- camels’ necks. 27 Aud 
Gideon ‘made an ephod thereof, and 








wi Samuel 8 7; 10. 19; 
2. 135 37. 


12. 12.— Genesis 
3 5, 28. 


hi 


11 Or, sweet ibs Sore 27. 7.—2 Chap. 
De 





into evidence that he never did. He 
.was raised up to deliver the nation 
from the yoke of Midian, and, having 
nobly accomplished that work, he re- 
tired to his native city and dwelt there 
till his death. 

But whatever the form of a govern- 
ment—whether it be a nation mirac- 
ulously led and instructed, like Israel 
under Moses, Joshua, or the Judges, 
or a monarchy like that erected in the 
days of Saul, or modern empires or 
republics—the Lord is still the Ruler. 
All civil governments must have their 
officers, and these may differ widely in 
their character and powers; but “ the 
powers that be are ordained of God,” 
and the civil ruler is “the minister of 
God.” Rom. xiii, 1-6. This is a doc- 
trine of the Old Testament as well as 
of the New, and it is therefore the duty 
of all civil governments to know and 
acknowledge their dependence on the 
Supreme Ruler. 

94. The earrings of his prey— 
Rings worn either in the ears or nose. 


Large quantities of these and other or- 


naments were taken from the one 
hundred and twenty thousand (verse 
10) who were left dead on the field of 
patile. Because they were Ish- 
maelites—Hence it appears that the 
Ishmaelites were noted for wearing or- 
naments of gold. And, according to 
‘Thomson, it is * still the custom for men 
among these Bedouin Ishmaelites to 
wear gold earrings. I have often seen 
them, and among certain of the tribes 
it is quite the fashion; but these gold 
earrings belonged in part, no doubt, 
to the women. Bedouin women not 
only have them in their ears, but also 
large rings are suspended from the 
nose.” IJshmaelites was a name com- 
monly givento the children of the Kast, 








| teraphim, as did Mic: 


(chap. vii, 12,) and included Midianites. 
See Gen. xxxvii, 25, 28. Ishmael was 
the great tribe-father of many of those 
sons of the desert; and the great terri- 
torial extent of his descendants (com- 
pare Gen. xxv, 18) seems to have given 
the name Ishmaelites so extensive a 
usage. 

26. A thousand and seven hun- 
dred shekels of gold—About seventy 
pounds, Troy weight. Ornaments— 
Note, verse 21. Collars—Rather, pen- 
dants; probably some sort of drops 
suspended from the earrings. Purple 
raiment—A costly article among the 
Orientals, and such as only the rich 
and great might wear. Chains—Neck 
ornaments or collars. ‘Even at the 
present day the Arabs are accustomed 
to ornament the necks of their camels 
with a band of cloth or leather, upon 
which small shells are strung in the 
form of a crescent. The sheiks add 
silver ornaments to these, which make 
a rich booty in time of war. The 
women in Oman spend considerable 
amounts in the purchase of silver orna- 
ments, and their children are literally 
laden with them. I have sometimes 
counted fifteen earrings upon each 
side; and the head, breast, arms, and 
ankles are adorned with the same pro- 
fusion.” — Wellsted in Keil. 

2%, Made an ephod thereof—The 
ephod was a sacred garment to he 
worn by the High Priest. Its form is 
described in Exod. xxviii, 6-12, where 
see notes, and also note and cut at Matt. 
xxyj, 3. There is no sufficient reason 
to suppose that ephog may here mean 
an image or statye of ap idol, (as Gese- 
nius,) nor that Bie established a 
new sanctuary at Ophrah, and made, 
besides the ephod, a graven image and 

ah, chap. xy}, 4, 5. 
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put it in his city, even “in Ophrah: 
and all Israel went thither a whor- 
ing after it. which thing became °a 
snare unto Gideon, and to his house. 
28 Thus was Midian subdued before 
the children of Israel, so that they lift- 
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ed up their heads no more. ‘And the 
country was in quietness forty rpc in 
the days of Gideon. 29 And Jerub- 
baal the son of Joash went and dwelt 
in his own house. 30 And Gideon 
had ‘threescore and ten sons 120f his 





a Chap. 6. 24.—b Psa. 106. 39.—c Deut. 7. 16, 
d Chap, 6. 31. 
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Gideon made out of the Midianite spoils 
a splendid ephod, every way, probably, 
resembling the high priest’s ephod as 
described in Exod. xxviii, 6-12. It was 
probably worked or woven throughout 
with golden threads, and adorned with 
precious stones, and perhaps had also 
a breastplate attached to it with chains 
and rings, as had the high priest’s 
ephod. See Exod. xxviii, 15-29. It is 
‘not necessary to suppose that the whole 
of the gold was used in making the 
ephod; for, besides the amount ueces- 
sary for the garment itself, a sum suffi- 
cient for the payment of the labour and 
the purchase of the precious stones 
had also to be provided. 

But what was Gideon’s object in 
making this costly ephod? First of all, 
we think, he wished to distinguish his 
native city with the possession of this 
splendid garment, which would natu- 
rally be a wonder to the people, and 
draw admiring crowds to see it. He 
would thus, also, ostensibly consecrate 
the spoils of his great national victory 
toa religious object. Next to the ark of 
the covenant, the chief vestment of the 
high priest was ranked among the most 
sacred things connected with the wor- 
ship of Israel. But we are not to sup- 
pose that Gideon meant to introduce 
idolatry into Israel, or set up this ephod 
as an object of worship. Keil’s suppo- 
sition has much to support it, “that 

Hdeon himself put on the ephod, and 
wore it as a priest, when he wished 
to inquire and learn the will of the 
Lord. It is also possible that he sac- 
rificed to the Lord upon the altar that 
was built at Ophrah. Chap. vi, 24. The 
germ of his error lay in the fact that 
the high-priesthood had probably lost 
its worth in the eyes of the people on 
account of the worthlessness of its rep- 
resentatives, so that they no longer re- 
garded the high priest as the sole or 











eChap. 9, 2, 5.—12Heb. going out of his 
thigh. 





principal medium of divine revelation ; 
and therefore Gideon, to whom the 
Lord had manifested himself directly, 
as he had not to any judge or leader 
of the people since the time of Josbua,” 
might suppose that he was not acting 
in violation of the law when he had an 
ephod made as a means for inquiring 
the will of the Lord. His sin, there- 
fore, consisted chiefly in his invading 
the prerogatives of the Aaronic priest- 
hood, drawing away the people from 
the one legitimate sanctuary, and there- 
by not only undermining the theocratic 
unity of Israel, but also giving an im- 
petus to the relapse of the nation into 
the worship of Baal after his death.” 
So, again, at a later period, the calf- 
worship established by Jeroboam was 
not designed to introduce idolatry, but 
for all that proved a snare to israel. 
Note, 1 Kings xii, 26. Put it in his 
city—Kept it there as a trophy of his 
victory, and as a medium through 
which he vainly imagined he might in- 
quire of the Lord. All Israel went 
thither—They were seduced by the 
evil example of the great deliverer. He 
who had grace and modesty to decline 
a crown and a throne corrupts a people 
by his foul private example. He will 
not rule the nation, but he invades the 
sacred prerogative of the priesthood. 
A whoring—<A metaphor referring to 
the vile conduct of a faithless wife, 
who, having plighted her love and de- 
votion to her husband, forgets or breaks 
her vows, and holds unlawful inter- 
course with other men. By this fig- 
ure the sacred writers often depict the 
idolatries of Israel. Became a snare 
—A trap to take them unawares. The 
did not intend evil, but by wilful and 
open neglect of the law they fell into 
idolatry, as into a snare, 

30. Many wives—So to the crinte of 
sacrilege he added that of polygamy. 


sh 
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body begotten: for he had many wives. 
31 ‘And his concubine that was in 
Shechem, she also bare him a son, 
whose name he 18called Abimelech. 
32 And Gideon the son of Joash died 
fin a good old age, and was buried in 
the sepulchre of Joash his father, "in 
Ophrah of the Abi-ezrites. 33 And 
it came to pass, 'as soon as Gideon was 
dead, that the children of Israel turned 
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again, and * went a whoring after Baal- 
im, 'and made Baal-berith their go.l. 
34 And the children of Israel ™ remem- 
bered not the Lorp their God, who had 
delivered them out of the hands of all 


their enemies onevery side: 35 "Nei- 


‘ther showed they kindness to the house 


of Jerubbaal, namely, Gideon, accord- 
ing to all the goodness which he had 
showed unio Israel. 





JF Chap. 9. 1.—1i3 Heb. set.—g Gen. 25.8; Job 
5.26,—~h Verse 27; chap.6.24.—7 Chap. 2.19. — 


& Chap.2.17.—J Chap.9.4,46.—m Psa. 78. 11,42; 
106. 13, 21.—~n Chap. 9, 16-18 ; Eccles. 9. 14, 15. 








31. Whose name hecalled Abim- 
elech—I iterally, as margin, he set his 
name, from which expression Keil un- 
derstands that Gideon gave his son this 
name, not at the time of his birth, but 
after he had grown up and shown such 
qualities as led to the expectation that 
he would be a king’s father. The name 
and maternity of this son prepare us 
for the history contained in the next 
chapter. 

33. As soon as Gideon was dead 
—Compare chap. ii, 19, note. Gideon’s 
own example had been a snare to Is- 
rael; but in spite of all that, there was 
so much of uprightness and goodness in 
his character that he restrained the 
people from idolatry all his days. Here 
mark the downward tendency of a 
questionable example. False, and even 
evil, opinions and practices may be 
held by some great minds. with appa- 
rent innocence and harmlessness, but 
prove the ruin of others who presume 
to follow in their steps. Baal-berith 
—The covenant Baal. The name indi- 
cates that these Israelites entered into 
covenant with Baal, just as Israel, un- 
der Moses, had entered into covenant 
with Jehovah. From chap. ix, 4, 46, 
we learn that there was at Shechem a 
temple or house for his worship. He 
thus becane to them the most sacred 
of deities, the god in whose name they 
might solemnize their oaths, thus cor- 
responding with the Zed¢ dpxio¢g of 
the Greeks, and the Deus Fidius of the 
Romans. 

35. Neither showed they kind- 
ness—They proved ungrateful) as well 
as idolatrous. Instead of making one 
of Gideon’s legitimate sons ruler, 
(verse 22.) they saw all these crvelly 
slaughtered, and chose their murderer, 








an illegitimate son, to reign over them 
for three years. Chap.ix, 22. Jerub- 
baal, namely, Gideon—The names 
should be written Jerubbaal- Gideon. 
The double name is here apparently 
used as areflection on Israel’s baseness 
in neglecting the memory of the dis- 
tinguished Baal-fighter, to whom they 
owed so much. Note, chap. vi, 32. 

Thus closes the history of Gideon, 
another of the mixed and mysterious 
characters of the age of the Judges. 
He is the first of the deliverers of Is- 
rael whose history is given as a detailed 
narrative. He possessed gentleness 
and grace of heart and manner, with a 
lofty heroism and nobleness of charac- 
ter. This was enhanced by his com- 
manding and kingly form. 

As the deliverer of Israel, following 
out the instructions of Jehovah, we see 
in him every thing to praise: as the re- 
tired warrior, peacefully living at his 
native city, and apparently refusing to 
exercise the ordinary oftice of judge, 
there is something about him that is at 
least strangely unambitious; and in his 
setting up the costly ephod in Ophrah, 
and allowing all Israel to go whoring 
alter it, we discover that which resem- 
bles a Jeroboam-like attempt to es- 
tablish a new and unauthorized form 
and place of worship in Israel; and in 
this he bears the censure of the sacred 
historian himself. Gideon was mani- 
festly a great character, but not well 
balanced. “There is a sweetness and 
nobleness blended with his courage, 
such as lifts us into a higher region— 
something of the past greatness of 
Joshua, something of the future grace 
of David. Bnt he was, as we should 
say, before his age. The attempt to es- 
tablish a more settled form of govern- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ND Abimelech the son of Jerub- 

baal went to Shechem unto * his 
mother’s brethren, and communed with 
them, and with all the family of the 
house of his mother’s father, saying, 
2 Speak, I pray you, in the ears of all 
the men of Shechem, ! Whether 2s bet- 
ter for you, either that all the sons of 
Jerubbaal, which are ’threescore and 
ten persons, reign over you, or that one 
reign over you? remember also that I 
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am °your bone snd your flesh. 3 And 
his mother’s brethren spake of him in 
the ears of all the men of Shechem all 
these words: and their hearts inclined 
2to follow Abimelech; for they said, 
He zs our“ brother. 4 And they gave 
him threescore and ten pieces of silver 
out of the house of * Baal-berith, where- 
with Abimelech hired ‘vain and light 

ersons, which followed him. 5 And 

e went unto his father’s house at 
Ophrah, and "slew his brethren the 





a Chap. 8. 31.—1 Heb. Whatis good ? wheth- 
er, &.—b Chap.8.30.—c Gen. 29.14.—2 Heb. 
after.—d Gen, 29, 15.—e Chap. 8. 33. 





ment ended in disaster and crime. He 

himself remains as a character apart, 
faintly understood by others, imper- 
fectly fulfilling his own ideas, stagger- 
ing under a burden to which he was 
not equal.’’—Stanley. 

The attempt of some expositors, an- 
cient and modern, to make Gideon a 
type of Christ, is justly condemned by 
Dr. Clarke. It is farfetehed and use- 
less, and does more to confuse the sa- 
cred history than to explain it. The 
history of the Judges is manifestly de- 
signed, not to give us types of tlie Mes- 
siah, but rather to show up the lower 
and higher aspects of human character 
in the development of history. We see 
in this book the natural workings of 
humanity when confronted on the one 
side by the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and on the other by the law and 
revelations of God. The conflict too 
often results in the victory of the flesh 
over the Spirit. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ABIMELECH’S USuRPATION, 1-6. 


1, Abimelech—Son of Gideon by his 
coneubine, who lived in Shechem. Chap. 
vin, 31. His mother’s family evidently 
possessed great influence in the city. 

~2. All the men of Shechem—Lit- 
erally, all the lords of Shechem, that is, all 
the prominent citizens, whether Israel- 
itish or Canaanitish. Comp. verse 28. 
Abimelech’s usurpation was shrewdly 
planned and most skillfully executed, 
His address to the citizens of his na- 
tive place was well adapted to win their 
hearts. The name of Jerubbaal, the 





FChap. 11. 3; 2Chron. 13. 7; Prov. 12.11; Acts 
17,5, Chap. 6. 24. h 2 Kings 11. 1, 2- 
2 Chron. 21.4; Matt. 2. 16, 20. 








Baal-fighter, was alone calculated to 
rouse the animosity of the Shechemites, 
who were devoted to the worship of 
Baal, and had a house erected to his 
honour. Verse 4. Then, the notion of 
being ruled by seventy kings instead 
of oue would be anything but agreeable; 
and though there may have been no 
evidence that the seventy sons of Jerub- 
baal aspired to reign, it might have been 
thought wise to provide against such a 
contingency. But what most swayed 
their minds was Abimelech’s signifi- 
cant reminder, Iam your bone and 
your flesh. His mother’s family 
stood high in Shechem, and her son 
seemed, therefore, to be a brother of 
them all. 

4. They gave him—As a tribute 
to royalty, and to enable him to hire a 
body-guard and provide himself with 
the emblems of royalty. Threescore 
and ten pieces of silver—Silver shek- 
els are probably meant, and this num- 
ber would amount to about forty dollars. 
House of Baal-berith—The edifice 
or temple which the Shechemites had 
built for the worship of this heathen 
deity. Great treasure was usually id 
up in such temples, and not unfre- 
quently applied to political purposes. 
Compare 1 Kings xv, 18. The treasures 
of Baal were thought to be well appro- 
priated to the use of him who essayed 
to destroy the sons of Jerubbaal, the 
Baal-fighter. There was one piece of 
silver to each of the seventy sons of 
the Baal-destroyer. Wain and light 
persons—Loose and desperate charac- 
ters, who were alike ready for the loy-- 
est meanness and the darkest crimes. 
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sons of Jerubbaal, being threescore and 
ten persons, upon one stone: notwith- 
standing, yet Jotham the youngest 
son of Jerubbaal was left; for he hid 
himself. 6 And all the men of She- 
chem gathered together, and all the 
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house of Millo, and went and made 
Abimelech king, *by the plain of the 
pillar that was in Shechem. 

7 And when they told i to Jotham, 
he went and stood in the top of ! mount 
Gerizim, and lifted up his voice, and 





3 Or, by the oak of the pillar ; see Josh. 24. 26. 





5. Upon one stone —That is, he 
made his brethren prisoners, and then 
led them out, and subjected them to a 
formal execution all at one place and 
time. Perhaps the place of execution 
was*the rock where the angel had 
revealed himself to Gideon. Chap. 
yi, 20. This massacre, says Keil, was 
“a bloody omen of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, which was afterwards 
founded at Shechem by Jeroboam, in 
which one dynasty overthrew another, 
and generally sought to establish its 
power by exterminating the whole fam- 
ily of the dynasty that had been over- 
thrown. Even in Judah, Athaliah, the 
worshipper of Baal, sought to usurp the 
government by exterminating the whole 
of the descendants of her son. 2 Kings xi. 
Such fratricides have also occurred in 
quite recent ‘times in the Mohamme- 
dan countries of the Kast.” Abime- 
lech has the unenviable distinction of 
giving the first example of that bar- 
barous system of state policy. 

6. House of Millo—It seems best 
to understand Millo here, as in 2 Sam. 
v, 9, as the name of the principal for- 
tress of the city, and identical with the 
tower of Shechem, mentioned verses 46, 
47, 49. It was, perhaps, situated on 
Mount Gerizim, where it would com- 
mand the city of Shechem. On the 
summit of Gerizim Robinson found 
the remains of an ancient fortress. The 


word Millo (sop) comes from xbn, to 
fill, and naturally designates a ram- 
part filled in with earth or stones. 
The company or family of armed men 
who held possession of this citadel were 
a most important part of the population, 
and it would not be wise to inaugurate 
a new king without their preseuce and 
cooperation. Plain of the pillar— 
Rather, oak of the pillar, probably the 
famous oak under which Joshua set up 
the great stone for a witness in Israel. 
Josh. xxiv, 26. The word a1, trans- 








z Deut. 11. 29; 27.12; Josh. 8. 33; John 4, 20, 





lated pillar, literally meaus, any thing 
placed or set up, and might designate 
either a monument or a military station. 
We may as well adhere to the English 
version, pillar. This oak was distin- 
guished by a monumental pillar under 
it or near to it, and might itself have 
been a monumental tree that had, as 
we have suggested above, been stand- 
ing there since the days of Joshua. 
It would have been a most natural 
spot to convene such an assembly as 
that which gathered to make Abim- 
elech king. 


JOTHAM’S PARABLE, 7-21. 


The following beautiful apologue, 
commonly called the parable of Jo- 
tham, is rather a fable than a parable. 
The parable moves in the higher realm 
of spiritual thought. Its imagery is 
always taken from real life, and its 
narrative that which may have been 
objectively true, and often has its par- 
allel in the history of man. See note, 
Matt. xiii, 3. The fable is based on im- 
aginary actions of irrational -creatures 
or inanimate things, and can therefore 
never be trué to actual life. It deals 
with talking trees and beasts, imagery 
which all know has no foundation in 
fact, but which may still serve a use- 
ful purpose in setting forth most sug- 
gestive and valuable lessons for the 
people. Such a fable is this discourse 
of Jotham, the oldest and one of the 
best apologues in the world. 

7. Mount Gerizim— The steep 
mountain that overhangs Shechem on 
the south. See note and cuts at Josh. 
viii, 30. Lifted up his voice—This 
discourse of Jotham seems to have 
been uttered to? the same assembly 
that had gathered to make Abimelech 
king, and on the very day of the inan- 
guration. Verse 19. “ Several lofty 
precipices of Gerizim literally overhang 
the city, any one of which would an- 
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cried, and said unto them, Hearken 
unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God 
may hearken unto you. 8 «The trees 
went forth on a time to anoint a king 
over them; and they said unto the olive 





& 2 Kings 14.9. —/ Chap.8,22,23.—7m Psa.104. 15. 


swer his purpose. Nor would it be 
difficult to be heard, as every body 
knows who has listened to the public 
crier of villages on Lebanon. Indeed, 
the people in these mountainous coun- 
tries are able, from long practice, so to 
pitch their voices as to be heard dis- 
tinctly at distances almost incredible. 
They talk with persons across enor- 
mous wadies, and give the most minute 
directions, which are perfectly under- 
stood; and in doing this they seem to 
speak very little louder than their 
usual tone of conversation.” —Zhomson. 
On the acousties of the Shechem val- 
ley see note on Josh. viii, 33. That 
God may hearken unto you—He 
addresses the Shechemites as one havy- 
ing divine authority, and evidently un- 
der divine inspiration. 

8. The trees— According to 
Dr. Thomson, the olive, the fig, 
the vine, and the bramble are 
the trees which most abound in 
the neighbourhood of Shechem. 
To anoint a king—tThere had 
as yet been no king in Israel, 
but the custom of anointing 
kings for their office was famil- 
iar to the people, and Abine- 
lech had probably just now been 
inducted into royalty in this way 
before this same assembly. "The 
olive—One of the most highly 
valued and extensively culti- 
yated trees of Palestine. 

9. My fatness—A reference 
to the olive oil, which was man- 
ufactured and used in great 
quantities among the ancients. 
The fatness of the olive, and its 
chief value, was its oil. Hon- 
our God and man—God was 
honoured by the fatngss of the 
olive in its use for light in his 
sanctuary, (Exod. xxvii, 20,) 
and for the holy offerings and 
vites of his house. Exod. XXxix, 
23, 40. Man was honoured 











tree, } Reign thou over us) 9 But the 
olive tree said unto them, Should I 
leave my fatness, ™ wherewith by me 
they honour God and man, and ‘go to 
be promoted over the trees? 10 And 


4Heb. go up and down Jor other trees. 








by it in its various domestic uses, 
and especially by its use in anointing 
prophets, priests, and kings, To be 
promoted over the trees—Better, to 
wave over the trees. The Hebrew verb 
93, to wave, to reel, is often used of the 
Staggering motion of a drunken man, 
and also of a wandering person, going 
up and down, as the margin has it, and 
might aptly characterize a king like 
Abimelech, who reels and wanders to 
and fro among the people, and & no 
benetit to any one. Jotham may have 
meant, in the use cf this word, to throw 
a contemptuous gibe at Abimelech. 
But the word is here in keeping with 
the imagery of trees; and the waving 
of one tree over another is a beautiful 
image of royal supremacy and power 
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the trees said to the fig tree, Come thou, 
and reign over us. 11 But the fig tree 
said unto them, Should I forsake my 
sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to 
be promoted over the trees? 12 Then 








said the trees unto the vine, Come thou, 
and reign over us. 13 And the vine 
said unto them, Should 1 leave my 
wine, "which cheereth God and man 
and go to be promoted over the trees? 





mNum. 15. 5,7; Psa. 


104. 15; Prov. 31. 6. 





BRANCH OF THE FIG TREE. 


11. The fig tree—Another of 
the excellent and highly valued 
trees of Palestine, the sweet- 
ness of whose good fruit is 
proverbial. 

13. ‘The vine—Palestine has 
over been celebrated for the lux- 
uriant growth, abundance, and 
excellence of its grape-vines, and 
also for the immense clusters of 
erapes which they produced. 
Compare what is said of the 
clusters of Esheol, Num, xiii, 23. 
The sap of the vine is sometimes 
used in the East as medicine ; its 
ripe fruit, both fresh and in its 
dried state as raisins, is highly 
esteemed; but its chief use was 
for the production of wine. 
Which cheereth God and 











man — Wine was largely 
used in the sacred services 
of Jehovah, being poured 
out as a drink offering to 
him. Comp. Exod. xxix,40; 
Lev. xxiii, 13; Num. xv, 5. 
In this sense, like the olive- 
oil, it might be said to cheer 
and honour Him. So, too, 
libations of wine were of- 
fered in the heathen sacri- 
fices. From its exhilara- 
ting qualities, wine was al- 
so said to gladden the heart 
of man. Psa. civ, 15; Prov. 
xxxi, 6. It was used as 
a, common and highly es- 
teemed beverage among 
the Israelites, and it is 
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14 Then said all the trees unto the 
Sbramble, Come thou, and reign:*over 
us. 
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15 And the bramble said unto the+ 
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trees, If in truth ye anoint me king 
over you, then come and put your trust 
in my °shadow; and if not, let fire 





5 Or, thistle.—o Isa. 30. 2; Dan. 4,12; Hosea | 


14. 7.—p Verse 20; Num. 21. 28; Ezek. 19. 14, 





often spoken of in Scripture as one of 
God’s blessings, just as are corn and 
oil, and milk and honey. Its mod- 
erate use seems never to have been re- 
garded dangerous or evil, though drunk- 
enness is eyerywhere condemned. The 
importanes of the modern “ wine ques- 
tion,” and zeal for the doctrine of to- 
tal abstinence, must not run us into 
false expositions of Scripture, or lead 
us to conceal or to evade the facts 
of sacred history. Customs and cir- 
cumstances now seem clearly to make 
it a duty of Christians to abstain 
totally from wine; and self-denial, in 
whatever form it may serve 
to promote the cause of mo- 
rality and religion, becomes 
always the bounden duty of 
the man of God. But absti- 
nence and self-denial in this 
respect are always to be 
urged on the ground of Chris- 
tian expediency, not of’ spe- 
cific scriptural command. 
14. All the trees—Not 
one of all the trees was will- 
ing to be king, but ali were 
willing that the bramble 
should rule over them—a 
stinging reflection on the 
Shechemites. < We under- 
stand Gideon and his sons, 
under the refusal of royalty, 
(chap. viii, 23,) to be repre- 
sented by the olive and the 
vine, and Abimelech by the 
bramble. The bramble does 
not refuse to be king. Jotham gar- 


castically mukes the bramble invite | 


them to come under his shade, as an 
image of the felicity ? of the She- 
chemites if they have done well in 
their choice. But. if, as he believes, 
they have done wickedly, their bramble 
will prove a torch to burn their very 
cedars of Lebanon, the tallest of the 
Shechemite nobility.} The brams 
ble— The word TON, atad, occurs 


elsewhere only in Psa. lviii, 9, where it 








is rendered thorns, and Gen. 1, 10, where 
it is rendered asa propername. “It is 
generally thought to denote the south- 
ern buckthorn, a brier bush indigenous 
in Egypt and Syria, shooting up from 
the root. in many branches, (ten to fit 
teen feet high,) armed w'th spines, and 
bearing leaves resembling those of the 
olive, but light coloured and more slen- 
der, with little whitish blossoms that 
eventually produce small, black, bitter 
berries. The Arabs still call it atad. 
Rauwolf found it growing at Jerusa- 
lem.”—M? Clintock and Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia. From this same bush it is sup- 





BRANCH OF BRAMBLE. 


posed the Saviour’s crown of thorns 
was made. Compare uote on Matt. 
xxvii, 29. 

15. Put your trust in my shadow 
--The bramble has no shadow worthy 
of the name, and the language here is 
a biting irony upon those who had 
chosen a worthless man for a king. 
A thorn bush give shade and protection 
to the olive or the fig tree! As well 
might one expect to gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles. Let fire 
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come out of the bramble, and devour 
the ‘cedars of Lebanon. 16 Now 
therefore, if re have done truly and 
sincerely, in that ye have made Abime- 
lech king, and if ye have dealt well 
with Jerubbaal and his house, and have 
donz unto him * according to the deserv- 
ing of his hands: 17 (For my father 
fonght for you, and ¢adventured his life 
far, and delivered you out of the hand 
of Midian: 18 *And ye are risen u 

against my father’s house this day, an 

have slain his sons, threescore and ten 
persons, upon one stone, and have made 
Abimelech, the son of his maidservant, 
king over the men of Shechem, because 








@2 Kings 14. 9; Psa. 104. 16; Isa. 2. 13; 87, 24; 
Ezek. 31. 3.—? Chap. 8. 35.—6Heb. cast his 
tife.—s Verses 5, 6.—1tIsa. 8. 6; Phil. 3. 3; 
James 4. 16, 





come out of the bramble — Thorn- 
bushes are commouly used for fuel in 
the Eust. They easily catch fire and 
soon burn out, and yet they may kin- 
dle a fire that will burn and destroy the 
greatest of trees, even the noble cedars 
of Lebanon. Soa weak and worthless 
ruler may provoke civil discords, or 
incur foreign wars, which in their fiery 
progress swallow up and devour the 
brave, the virtuous, and the noble. So 
it was in the case of Abimelech. 

16. Now therefore—Jotham pro- 
ceeds to apply his fable, so that no one 
ean possibly fail to see and feel its 
force. Truly and sincerely—Liter- 
ally, in truth and integrity. These 
words, repeated again in verse 19, 
when taken in connection with the 
mention of the debt of gratitude which 
the Shechemites owed to Jotham’s 
father, contain a most scornful and 
caustic rebuke for all the men of She- 
chem, and implied, as surely as he 
spaxe by inspiration, that their lack of 
truth and integrity would bring upon 
them swi't destructivn. 

20. Devour Abimelech — The ap- 
plication transcends the fable itself. 
Not only shall Abirselech, the accursed 
bramble, kindle a fire to the destruc- 
tion of many lords of Shechem, but also 
fires of revengeful judgment shall come 
out in fury from the latter, and devour 
Abimelech himself. All this, as the 
subsequent history shows, was 4 true 
prophecy. See verses 49-57. 
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he ds your brother:) 19 If ye then 
have dealt truly and sincerely with Jo- 
rubbaal and with his house this day, 
then ‘rejoice ye in Abimelech, and let 
him also rejoice in you: 20 But if 
not, “let fire come out from Abimelech 
and devour the men of Shechem, and 
the house of Millo; and let fire come 
out from the men-of Shechem, and from 
the house of Millo, and devour Abime- 
lech. 21 And Jotham ran away, and 
fled, and went to ‘Beer, and dwelt 
there, for fear of Abimelech his brother, 

22 When Abimelech had_ reigned 
three years over Israel, 23 Then 
* God sent an evil spirit between Abim- 





av Verses 15, 56, 573; Psa, 21. 9,10; 140. 10.— 
©2 Sam, 20, 14.21 Sam. 1€. 14; 18 9, 10; see 
1 Kings 12. 15; 22.22; 2 Chron. 10, 15; 18.19, &. - 
Isa. 19. 2, 14. 








21. Jotham ran away—After such 
a burning application of his fable he 
knew that his only safety was in flight. 
The precipice from the top of which 
he spoke enabled him to get the start 
of any who might be disposed to pursue 
him. Beer—The locality of this town 
is uncertain. There was a place of this 
name east of the Dead Sea, in the 
confines of Moab, where the Israelites 
were encamped, (Num. xxi, 16,). and 
possibly this was the very spot to 
which Jotham fled. Some identify it 
with Beeroth, the modern el-Bireh, seven 
miles north of Jerusalem. Josh, ix, 17. 
Dwelt there—Probably in obscurity 
and sorrow. Nothing more is heard of 
him in Scripture. Thus many of earth’s 
noblest natures, like the lone desert 
flower, are doomed to pine in obscu- 


-rity and neglect. 


DOWNFALL OF ABIMELECH, 22-57. 


22. Three years—So long a time it 
seems all Israel, not merely the men of 
Shechem, were content that the miser- 
able Abimelech should rule over them. 
He probably confined himself to Sho- 
chem and the tribes of Israel contigu- 
ous, and his rule was but a weak speci- 
men of royalty, with which most of the 
twelve tribes lightly concerned them- 
selves. This abortive effort after a 
monarchy seems to have satisfied the 
Israelites until the days of Samuel. 

23. God sent an evil spirit—Not 
merely “permitted jeaiousies to take 
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elech and the men of Shechem ; and 
the men of Shechem *dealt treacher- 
ously with Abimelech: 24 ¥That the 
cruelty done to the threescore and ten 
sons of Jerubbaal might come, and their 
blood be laid, upon Abimelech their 
brother, which slew them, and upon 
the men of Shechem, which 7aided him 
in the killing of his brethren. 25 And 
the men of Skechem set “liers in wait 
for him in the top of the meuntaius, 
and they robbed aJl that came along 
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that way by them: and it was told 
Abimelech. 26 And Gaal the son or 
Ebed came with his brethren, and went 
over to Shechem: and the men of She- 
chem put their confiaence in him. 
27 And they went out into the fields, 
and gathered their vineyards, and trode 
the grapes, and made *merry, and went 
into *the house of their god, and did 
eat and drink, and cursed Abimelesh. 
28 And Gaal the son of Ebed said, 
” Who zs Abimelech, and who és She- 





x Isa. 33. 1.—vy1 Kings 2. 32; Esther 9, 25 5 
Psa. 7. 16; Matt. 23. 35, 36.—7 Heb. strength- 
ened his hands to wild, 


2 Josh. 8. 4; Prov. 1. 11, 12.8 Or, songs; 
See Isa. 16. 9, 10; Jer. 25. 30.—a Verse 4, 
b1Sam. 25. 10; 1 Kings 12. 1s, 





place, which produced factions, but 
actually sent, or permitted to go, a 
personal evil demon, to generate dis- 
cords among the Shechemites, and thus 
bring judgment on them for their wick- 
edness. The Scriptures every where 
recognise a kingdom of darkness, as 
well as a kingdom of light; and it ig 
contrary to reason and experience, as 
well as Scripture, to assume the impos- 
sibility of personal evil spirits having 
influence over the human soul. But 
these powers of darkness are held in 
check, and their agencyis circumscribed, 
by the mightier power of God, who 
sometimes sends them, as a huntsman 
sends his dog after the game, by un- 
binding their powers and letting them 
loose to their own route. See note on 
Mark v, 13. The evil spirit that troubled 
Saul came by permission and command 
of God, (1 Sam. xvi, 14,) and even Satan 
goes forth to afflict pious Job by per- 
mission of Jehovah. Job 1), DOS ees 
Dealt treacherously—The very men 
who had been so ready to make Abime- 
lech king are the first to seek his over- 
throw. 

25. Liers in wait for him—Am- 
bushed warriors, who watched particu- 
larly for an opportunity of assassinat- 
ing the king when he should chance to 
pass out of the city, but aneantime 
robbed all that came along... by 
them, innocent travellers, and thus 
brought the government itself into dis- 
repute; for the people would feel that 
& worthless king was the occasion of 
the troubles. It was told Abimelech 
—And it seems he at onco took meas- 
ures to put dows the banditti, but be- 





fore he had moved far the matter as- 
sumed the proportions of a fierce re- 
bellion. 

26. Put their confidence in him— 
Entrusted him with the command of 
the rebellion, which he was but too 
ready to accept. Gaal seems to have 
been, as Keil expresses it, a sort of 
“knight-errant, who went about the 
country with his brethren, that is, as 
captain of a company of freebooters, 
and was welcomed jn Shechem, be- 
cause the Shechemites, who were dis- 
satisfied with the rule of Abimelech, 
hoped to find in him a mah who would 
be able to render them good service in 
their revolt from Abimelech.” 

27. Went out into the fields—To 
gather the vintage, as the context 
shows. Made merry—Rather, made 
a thanksgiving festival, as was the com- 
mon custom at the time of the harvest. 
House of their god—The temple of 
Baal-berith. Verse 4, They honoured 
their god with thanksgivings similar to 
those which the law prescribed for the 
praise of Jehovah. Ley. xh, 24. 

28. Who is Abimelech—A most 
contemptuous question, implying that 
Abimelech was unworthy of respect. 
Compare 1 Sam. xxv, 10. Who is 
Shechem — Shechem is not here op- 
posed to Abimelech, as many com- 
mentators have supposed — that is, 
How contemptible is Abimelech on 
the one hand, and how noble ig 
Shechem on the other!—for both words 
have the same gratnmatical and logical 
construction; but Shechem is to be 
understood of that part ef the citizens 
of the place who were loyal to the king 
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chem, that we should serve him? ¢s not 
he the son of Jerubbaal? and Zebul his 
officer? serve the men of *Hamor the 
fither of Shechem: for why should we 
serve him? 29 And ‘would to God 
this people were under my hand! then 
would I remove Abimelech. And he 
said to Abimelech, ‘Increase thine ar- 
iny, and come out. 30 And when Ze- 
bul the ruler of the city heard the words 
of Gaal the son of Ebed, his anger was 
*kindled, 31 And he sent messengers 
unto Abinelech 1°privily, saying, Be- 
fold, Gaal the son of Ebed and his 
brethren be come to Shechem ; and, be- 
hold, they fortify the city against thee. 
32 Now therefore up ‘by night, thou 
and the people that is with thee, and 
lie in wait in the field: 33 And it 


shall be, ¢hat in the morning, as soor. 
as the sun is up, thou shalt rise early, 
and set upon the city: and, behold, 
when he and the people that ¢s with 
him come out against thee, then mayest 
thou do to them 1! as thou shalt find oc- 
casion. 34 And Abimelech rose up, 
and all the people that were with him, 
by night, and they laid wait against 
Shechem in four companics. 35 And 
Gaal the son of Ebed went cut, and stood 
in the entering of the gate of the city: 
and Abime?seh rose up, and the people 
that were with him, from lying in wait, 
36 And when Gaai saw the people, 
he said to Zebul, Behvuld, there come 
people down froin the top of the moun- 
tains. And Zebul said unto him, Thou 
Secest the shadow of the mountains as 





e Gen. 34, 2, 6. @2 Sam, 15.4; Psa, 10. 3.— 
e2 Kings 18, 33; Isa. 36. 8, 9.—9 Or, hot.— 
10 Heb. crastily, or, to Tormah. 





JF Joh 4. 14,17; Psa. 36.4; Prov. 1. 11, 16.— 
lilleb. as thy hand shall find, 1 Sam. 10, 7 
25. 8; Eccles. 9. 10,—®g Ezek. 7.7; Mark 8. 24. 





an obedient to the authority of Zebul, 
the goveruor of the city. Among these 
were probably many of Abimelech’s 
kindred, fur ‘‘ the house of his mother’s 
father” had evidently no little influence 
in Shechem, (note, verse 1,) and they 
would naturally be opposed to this 
insurrection against the rule of their 
brother. Verse 2. Zebul, the governor, 
was opposed fo the rebellion, for his 
anger was kindled when he heard of 
what Gaal had said and done,(verse 30,) 
and with him, doubtless, many of the 
Shechemites sympathized. So to the 
question, Who is Abimelech? corre- 
sponds the answer, Son of Jerubbaal; 
and to Whois Shechem ? corresponds, 
Zebul his officer, involving, of course, 
all the Shechemites who sympathized 
with Zebul and were loyal to Abime- 
lech. The antithesis is between Abim- 
elech and this part of the Shechemites 
on the one hand, and the we, with 
whom Gaal identifies himself; on the 
other. These latter are called the men 
of Hamor the father of Shechem, 
that is, descendants of that ancient 
and noble prince who had founded 
the city, and called it Shechem, after 
the name of his son. Gen. xxxiii, 19. 
It is altogether probable that a rem- 
nant of that ancient Hivite family still 
abode in Shechem, and might, with 
much plausibility, assume to be patri- 
cians of that capital of their fathers. 





Why should the descerdants of such 
a family serve the son of the hated 
Baal-fighter, the destroyer of their 
idols ? : 

29. Under my hand—The boastful 
language of one who yearns for polili- 
cal power. Compare 2 Sam. xv, 4. 
Increase thine army—The noisy 
swaggerer, heated with wine, and still 
more intoxicated with the thirst for 
power, boldly challenges Abimelech to 
battle. 

31. Sent messengers unto Abime- 
lech—Who was dwelling at Arumah 
Verse 41. Privily—Literally, in de- 
ceit; that is, so as to deceive and blind 
Gaal, who might have been led to infer 
from his silence that Zebul would not 
oppose him in his war with the king. 
They fortify the city against thee 
—Rather, according to Gesenius and 
Keil, they urge on, or stir up, the city 
against thee. ; 

34. Four companies—So as to at- 
tack the city at differeat points. 

36. Shadow of the mountains— 
Zebul speaks to him in deceit; that is, 
for the purpose of deceiving him, just as 
he had sent to Abimelech. Verse 31. 
He wishes to gain time for Abimelech, 
and pretends that the advancing forces 
are but the moving shadows of the 
heights of Ebal, which in the early 
morning always spread themselves up- 
on the landscape of Shechem. 
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if they weremen. 37 And Gaal spake 
again and said, See, there come peo- 
ple down by the 12middle of the land, 
and another company come along by 
the plain of 13Meonenim. 38 Then 
said Zebul unto him, Where zs now 
thy mouth, wherewith thou "saidst 
Who ¢z Abimelech, that we shoul 

serve him? ¢s not this the people 
that thou hast despised? go out, I 
pray now, and fight withthem. 39 And 
Gaal went out before the men of She- 
chem, and fought with Abimelech. 
40 And Abimelech chased him, and ‘ he 
fled before him, and many were over- 
thrown and wounded, even unto the en- 
tering of the gate. 41 And Abimelech 
dwelt at Arumah: and Zebul thrust 
out Gaal and his brethren, that they 
should not dwellin Shechem. 42 And 


it came to pass on the morrow, that the 
people went out into the field; and 
they told Abimelech. 43 And he took 
the people, and divided them into three 
companies, and laid wait in the field, 
and looked, and, behold, the people 
were come forth out of the city ; and he 
rose up against them, and smote them. 
44 And Abimelech, and the company 
that was with him, rushed forward, and 
stood in the entering of the gate of the 
city: and the two other compaties ran 
upon all the people that were in the fields, 
and slew them. 45 And Abimelech 
fought against the city all that sae | = 
and *he took the city, and slew the 
people that was therein, and ! beat down 
the city, and sowed it with salt. 46 And 
when all the men of the tower of She- 
chem heard that they entered into a hold 





12 Heb. navel.—i3 Or, the regarders of 
times, Deut. 18. 14.—~h Verses 28, 29, 


37. Middle of the land—Rather, 
heiyht of the iced, some neighbouring 
summit, The plain of Meonenim— 
Rather, By the way of the oak of the 
mugicians, a place (no longer known) 
in the vicinity of Shechem, that was 
probably noted as a favourite haunt of 
diviners and soothsayers. 

38. Thy mouth—Zebul now sud- 
denly flings off the mask, and upbraids 
Gaal for his recent swaggering and his 
present apparent cowardice, and pro- 
vokes him to go forth to the battle, in 
which he is miserably defeated. 

39. Gaal went out before the men 
of Shechem—It must have been a 
hasty gathering and a hurried advance, 
so that they were ill prepared to meet 
Abimelech. 

41. Arumah—A city evidently near 
to Shechem, but now unknown. Van 
de Velde proposes to identify it with 
the ruin Zl-ormah, on the brow of a 
mountain southeast of Shechem. ‘T'o 
this place Abimelech retired after the 
fight before the gates of Shechem. 
Zebul thrust out Gaal—By taking 
advantage of his defeat and confusion. 
After his failure to defend them, the 
people opposed to Abimelech would 
not care to have Gaal dwelt in She- 
chen. 

42. On the morrow—After the 
thrusting out of Gaal. The people 
went out.into the field—A pparently 








41 Kings 20. 18, 21, 30.—d& Verse 20.-—/ Deut. 

29. 23; 1 Kings 12. 25; 2 Kings 3. 25. 
to attend to their agricultural pursuits. 
They seem to have thought the war 
was over, and Abimelech had retreated 
to some place far away. ‘“ Notwith- 
standing their treasonable practices, 
they think the matter is now settled, 
and that Abimelech is content with the 
banishment of Gaal. They have for- 
gotten, to their own hurt, what Jotham 
told them. The thorn-bush emits fire, 
and consumes those who despise it.”— 
Cassel. They told Abimelech— 
Probably Zebul again sent messengers 
to carry the information. Compare 
verse 31. 

45. Sowed it with salt—A sym- 
bolical act denoting the utter desola- 
tion of the city, as if henceforth it were 
to become a barren desert. Note ov 
Matt. v, 13. This terrible massacre 
of the people and destruction of the 
city was one part of the fulfilmen: of 
Jotham’s propheey. Verse 20. By it 
Abimelech sought to punish the rebel- 
lious tendencies which were becoming 
so manifest among some of his sub- 
jects, doubiless in the hope of deter- 
ring others. 

46. Men of the tower— These 
were the same as the house of Millo. 
Verses 6, 20. Fire had already come 
ous from Abimelech and devoured the 
menu of Shechem, but the lords of the 
castle are yet more literally to feel its 
burnings. A hold—pyy, a pit, a cel- 
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of the house ™of the god Berith. 477 And 
it was told Abimelech, that all the men 
of the tower of Shechem were gathered 
together. 48 And Abimelech gat him 
up to mount *Zalmon, he and all the 
people that were with him; and Abim- 
elech took an axe in his hand, and cut 
down a bough from the trees, and took 
it, and laid 2 on his shoulder, and said 
unto the people that were with him, 
What ye have seen 4me do, make 
haste, and do as I have done. 49 And 
all the people likewise cut down every 
man his bough, and followed Abime- 
lech, and put them to the hold, and set 
the hold on fire upon them; so that all 
the men of the tower of Shechem died 
also, about a thousand men and women. 
50 Then went Abimelech to Thebez 
and encamped against Thebez, an 

took it. 51 But there was a strong 
tower within the city, and thither fled 
ali the men and women, and all they of 
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the city, and shut 2 to them, and gat 
them By to the top of the tower. 52 And 
Abimelech came unto the tower, and 
fought against it, and went hard unto 
the door of the tower to burn it with 
fire. 53 And a certain woman ° cast 
a piece of a millstone upon Abime- 
lech’s head, and 1 ad/-to brake his skull. 
54 Then Phe called hastily unto the 
young man his armourbearer, and said 
unto him, Draw thy sword, and slay me, 
that men say not of me, A woman slew 
him, And his young man thrust him 
through, and he died. 55 And when 
the men of Israel saw that Abimelech 
was dead, they departed every man unto 
his place. 56 “Thus God rendered the 
wickedness of Abimelech, which he did 
unto his father, in slaying his seventy 
brethren: 57 And all the evil of the 
men of Shechem did God render upon 
their heads: and upon them came * the 
curse of Jotham the son of Jerubbaal. 














mChap. 8. 33.—72 Ps, 68. 14,14 Heb. I have 
done.—o2 Sam. 11. 21; 20. 21; Job 31. 3. 


lar, a hole for concealment, a@ deep cov- 
ered place. (Fiirst, Lea.) The word oc- 
curs again only at 1 Sam. xiii, 6. The 
lords of the tower of Shechem, feeling 
no longer secure in their citadel, fled 
for refuge into a covered hold in the 
sanctuary of their god, but fire came 
out from Abimelech and devoured them 
even there. 

48. Mount Zalmon—A wooded hill 
near Shechem, but now unknown. 
Many suppose it referred to again in 
the much disputed passage, Psa. Ixvili, 
14, where it is wrongly spelled Salmon. 
Took an axe—Literally, took the axes ; 
but the allusion is to the axes which 
the people also took, after the example 
of their leader. 

49. Set the hold on fire upon them 
—Burned down the house of Baal-be- 
rith, so that those who had fled for 
refuge into its cellars and secret holds 
perished under itsfalling ruins. Some, 
doubtless, were burned, others suffo- 
cated by tle smoke of the green wood, 
while others were crushed under falling 
beams. 

5¢. To Thebez—Where another in- 
surrection had broken out. The site 
of Tixebez is marked by the modern 
village Twbas, about ten miles northeast 
of Shechem. 











15 Or,altogether.—p 1 Sam.31.4.—\¢ Verse 24; 
Job 31.3; Psa. 94, 23; Prov. 5. 22.—~” Verse 20. 


51. A strong tower within the 
city — Unwalled cities and villages 
were often provided with such a strong 
tower or castle, to which the inhalnt- 
ants resorted in time of danger. Walled 
cities, too, sometimes had a tower built 
in the wall. ; 

53. All-to brake his skull—Bet- 
ter, and she brake his skull. The phrase 
all-to was used by some of the old En- 
glish authors in the sense of entirely, 
but is now obsolete. 

54. A woman slew him—This was 
reckoned a terrible disgrace to a war- 
rior. Like his next successor in Isra- 
elitish royalty, (1 Sam, xxxi, 4,) he im- 
plored his armour-bearer to despatch 
him; but he did not thereby escape the 
dreaded ignominy, for the manner of 
his death was written in history, and 
long after familiarly associated with 1.is 
memory. 2 Sam. xi, 21. And thus was 
ultimately fulfilled the prophetic curse 
of Jotham. 

‘Much more beautiful is the other- 
wise tragical death of Saul. His at- 
tendant, influenced by reverence, re- 
fuses to kill him, and finally follows 
him in voluntary death. The songs of 
David celebrate Saul’s memory; but 
Abimeléch’s epitaph is his brother 
Jotham’s curse.” — Cassel. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ND after Abimelech there * arose 
to } defend Israel Tola the son of 
Puah, the son of Dodo, a man of Issa- 
char; and he dwelt in Shamir in mount 
Ephraim. 2 And he judged Israel 
twenty and three years, and died, and 
was buried in Shamir. 3 And after 


him arose Jair, a ° Gileadite, and judged 
Israel twenty and two years. 4 And 
he had thirty sons that ‘rode on thirty 
ass colts, and they had thirty cities, 
‘which are called ?Havoth-jair unto 
this day, which ave in the land of Gil- 
ead. & And Jair died, and was buried 
in Camon. 





a Chap, 2. 16.—1 Or, deliver; Heb. save. 
6 Gen. 81. 4, 8; Num. 32. 29. 





CHAPTER X. 
TOLA AND JAIR, 1-5. 


] There arose—In the providence 
of God. To defend—Rather, to save Js- 
rael. No particular acts of Tola are 
recorded, but only the general state- 
ment (verse 2) that he judged Israel 
twenty three years. Hence it has been 
a question among the commentators, 
How did Tola save Israel? There is 
no record of any new oppressions, or 
of any special dangers. But the chief 
difficulty comes from assuming that 
there was no sense in which he might 
have saved Israel unless they had been 
in bondage to some foreign foe. He 
might have saved them from civil dis- 
cords and fearful feuds by his wise and 
prudent judgments. He may have 
saved them from foreign invasions by a 
timely and prudent caution. We should 
also remember that the silence of Scrip- 
ture respecting an individual is not suf 
ficent ground for assuming that he did 
no mighty works. ‘ola was raised up 
to defend Israel; that is, for the purpose 
of defending or saving them in case 
any difficulty or danger came; and per- 
laps an important part of his labour 
was to save or reclaim the people from 
the idolatry into which they had fallen 
after the death of Gideon. A man 
of Issachar—One_ of that tribe by 
birth. Dwelt in Shamir—The site of 
Shamir has not been satisfactorily iden- 
tified. “It is singular that this judge, 
aman of Issachar, should have taken 
up his official residence out of his own 
tribe. We may account for it by sup- 
posing that the Plain of Ksdraelon, 
which formed the greater part of the 
territory of Issachar, was overrun, as 
in Gideon’s time, by the Canaanites or 
other marauders, of whose incursions 
- nothing whatever is told us, (though 


cChap, 5. 10; 12. 14d Deut. 3. 14.—207, 
The villages of Juir, Num, 32. 41, 





their existence is certain,) driving Tela 
to the more secure mountains of Hphra- 
im. Or, as Manasseh had certain cities 
out of Issachar allotted to him, so Is- 
sachar, on the other hand, may have 
possessed some towns in the mountains 
of Kphraim.”— Grove, in Smith's Bib. 
Dict. Others have supposed that at 
this city in the mountains of Ephraim 
he was more accessible to the various 
tribes, and could thus more conveni- 
ently judge Israel. 

3. Jair, a Gileadite—That is, a na- 
tive or resident of Gilead, the moun- 
tainous country east of the Jordan. 
On the silence of Scripture respecting 
the particulars of his life the same 
may be said as of Tola, in verse 1. 

4, Thirty sons...thirty ass colts 
... thirty cities—These facts are men- 
tioned to show the power, dignity, and 
wealth of the house of-Jair. Havoth- 
jair—That is, villages of Jair. These 
villages, possessed by Jair’s sons, were 
called after their father’s name even at 
the time when the Book of Judges was 
written, They probably comprised 
the same “towns” which Jair, the son 
of Manasseh, took in the days of Moses, 
(Num. xxxii, 41; Deut. iii, 14,) and 
called by this very name. Their num- 
ber may have been increased so as to 
furnish one for each of the thirty sens 
of:this Gileadite judge. This name was 
not now given them for the first time, 
but was a bringing inté use again of an 
old name which had, perhaps, become 
partially forgotten. 

5. Camon—This was, probably, one 
of the thirty cities mentioned above, 
but its exact situation is now unknown. 
Possibly it is represented by the moaern 
Reimun, a few miles northwest of Je- 
rash. Though little is said of Tola and 
Jair’s life, the fact of their death and the 
place of their burial are carefully noted. 
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6 And ° the children of Israel did evil 
again in the sight of the Lorp, and 
served Baalim, and Ashtaroth, and 
the gods of Syria, and the gods of ® Zi- 
don, and the gods of Moab, and the 
gods of the children of Ammon, and 
the gods of the Philistines, and forsook 
the Lorp, and served not him. 7 And 
the anger of the Lorp was hot against 
Israel, and he ! sold them into the hands 
of the Philistines, and into the hands 
of the children of Ammon. 8 And that 
year they vexed and %oppressed the 





children: of Israel: eighteen years, al! 
the children of Isracl that were on the 
other side Jordan in the land of the 
Amorites, which zs in Gilead. 9 More- 
over the children of Ammon passed 
over Jordan to fight also against udah, 
and against Benjamin, and against the 
house of Ephraim; so that Israel was 
sore distressed. 

10 * And the children of Israel cried 
unto the Lorn, saying, We have sinned 
against thee, both because we have for- 
saken our God, and also served Bazlim. 





eChap. 2.11; 3.7; 4.13 6.13 13.1,—fChap.2. 13. 
g Chap. 2. 12.--—/. 1 Kings 11.33; Psa. 106.36. 





ZChap. 2. 14; 1 Sam. 12. 9.—3 Heb. crushed. 
k1 Sam. 12. 10; Psa. 106, 43, 44; 107, 13, 19. 








PHILISTINE AND AMMONITE OPPRES- 
SION, 6-9. 

6. Did evil again—This apostasy, 
as appears from what follows respect- 
ing the number of false gods they wor- 
shipped, was of a most aggravating 
character. Baalim, and Ashtaroth— 
See note on chap. ii, 13. Gods of 
Syria—These are nowhere in Scrip- 
ture mentioned by name. Gods of 
Zidon—The peculiar forms of the Baal 
and Asherah worship as_ practiced 
among the Phenicians. Compare 1 
Kings xi, 33. This worship was, in its 
principles, common among several of 
the surrounding nations, but each na- 
tion seems to have given it some pecu- 
liar modification of its own. Gods of 
Moab—Among whom Chemosh was 
the principal deity. Num. xxi, 29, 
1 Kings xi, 33. Gods of...Ammon 
—Particularly the abominable Moloch, 
the fire-god, to whom human sacrifices 
were offered. 1 Kings xi, 7. Gods 
of the Philistines—Dagon, the fish- 
god. Compare chap. xvi, 23. Here 
we have the mention of seven classes 
of gods to whose worship Israel had 
turned, thus filling up the measure of a 
sevenfold idolatry. This seems more 
execrable still when we compare with 
it the seven deliverances of Jehovah 
mentioned in verses 11 and 12. They 
had seemed to choose a new idol for 
every deliverance. 

7. Anger of the Lord—Note, chap. 
ii,14. Philistines. . .Ammon—They 
had felt the oppression of these foes 
before, but had been graciously deliv- 
ered See on chap. iii, 31. 

8 Vexed and oppressed—Liter- 


ally, broken.and crushed. Henry forci- 
bly suggests that with the Philistines 
on one side andthe Ammonites on the 
other, Israel was miserably crushed as 
between two millstones. That year 
...eighteen years—The oppression 
commenced that very year in which they 
were sold into the hands of their ene- 
mies, and continued eighteen years ; not, 
as some say, that year completed eight- 
een years of oppression. The bitterness 
of the oppression was enhanced by the 
fact that it came not on gradually, but 
a breaking and crushing tyranny over 
them began with the very first year of 
their subjection. Israel...on the 
other side Jordan—So this oppres- 
sion distressed especially the tribes east 
of the Jordan. Land of the Amo- 
rites—Which Israel had formerly taken 
from their king, Sihon. See at Num. 
xxi, 21-32. “Gilead, being a more 
precise epithet for the land of the 
Amorites, is here used in a wider sense 
to denote the whole of the country 
east of the Jordan, so far as it had 
been taken from the Amorites and 
occupied by the Israelites, as in Num. 
xxxii, 29; Josh. xxii, 9.”—Keil. 


IsRAEL'S REPENTANCE AND HUMILIA- 
TION, 10-16. 

10. Israel cried—But it seems to 
have been only a half-hearted repent- 
ance. They did not put away their 
idols, and their confession was inspired 
by a terror of their enemies, not by a 
genuine abhorrence of idolatry and de- 
girc to return to the Lord. Not until 
after Jehovah refused to deliver them 
in that state did they thoroughly repent. 
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{1 And the Lorp said unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, Did not 1 deliver you 
‘from the Egyptians, and ™from the 
Amorites, "from the children of Am- 
mon, °and from the Philistines? 
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12 ’ The Zidonians also, 4and the Am- 
alekites, and the Maonites, * did op Tess 
you; and ye cried to me, and I deliy- 
ered you out of theirhand. 13 * Yet 
ye have forsaken me, and served other 





1 Exod. 14, 30.—7m Num, 21. 21, 24, 25. 
nm Chap. 3. 12, 13.—o Chap. 3. 31. 


11. The Lord said—How the Lord 
spake on this occasion we are not told, 
and the question can only be a subject 
of conjecture. Some have thought he 
spoke by a prophet; others, by some 
sublime theophany. Keil thinks the 
answer was given in front of the tab- 
ernacle at Shiloh, where the people had 
assembled to call on the Lord, and came 
either through the high priest, or by an 
inward voice which aroused in their 
consciences the memory of the Lord’s 
gracious acts and their ingratitude 
and apostasy. From the Egyptians 
—By all the miracles of the exodus 
from that house of bondage, minutely 
described in the first fourteen chapters 
of Kxodus. Amorites—In the days 
of Moses. Num. xxi, 21-32. Ammon 
—Who joined with Moab in the op- 
pression from which Ehud delivered 
Israel. Chap. iii, 13. Philistines—In 
the days of Shamgar. Chap. ili, 31. 

12. The Zidonians —Who probably 
joined with Jabin and other northern 
Canaanites against Israel, but were de- 
feated by Barak. Chap. v,19. Ama- 
lekites—From these ancient foes they 
had been repeatedly delivered in the 
days of Moses, and Ehud, and Gideon. 
Compare Exod. xvii, 13; chap. iii, 13; 
vi, 3. Maonites—The Hebrew is 
Maon, but, like Amalek, it here denotes 
a people, not a place. We have no 





record elsewhere of any oppressors of 


Israel ‘bearing this name; hence the 
Septuagint reads Midian, and this read- 
ing Ewald and Keil follow. It is urged 
that unless we adopt this reading no 
mention at all is made of the terrible 
Oppression of Midian. But it may be 
replied, No mention is made of the 
Moxbite oppression, which lasted eight- 
een years. Chap. iii, 14. The sacred 
writer does not profess to give an ex- 
haustive history; but, true to the spirit 
of the Old Testament theocratic history, 
he selects just seven deliverances of 


Chap. 5. 19.—g Chap. 6. 3.—~? Psa. 106. 
of 42, 43.—s Deut. 32. 15; Jer. 2. 13. 





Israel, in apparent allusion to the seven 
classes of false gods mentioned in 
verse 6, where see note. In such an 
instance it is not ours to say what he 
ought to have written, and what 
omitted. 

The Maonites may be included un- 
der “the children of the East,” chap. 
vi, 3. “Traces of the name Maon are 
found in several localities. It is given 
to a town in the south of Judah, 
(Josh. xv, 55,) now identitied with the 
ruins of Tell Main. It is given to the 
bleak and hilly pasture lands which 
extend away to the southward of the 
town of Maon. 1 Sam. xxiii, 25. Jere- 
miah (xlviii, 23) mentions Beth-meon, 
which may be the same as Beth-baal- 
meon of Josh. xiii, 17, and Baal-meon 
of Num. xxxii, 38, and would thus be 
identical with the ruins of Main, three 
miles south of Heshbon. Still another 
Maon is mentioned, 2 Chron. xxvi, 7. 
It is probable that all these names in- 
dicate the presence of an ancient and 
powerful nomad tribe, whose earliest 
settlements were in the vale of Sodom, 
and with the Amalekites who dwelt in 
the wilderness south of Palestine,”-— 
Porter. 

13. I will deliver you no more- - 
But it appears in the following history 
that he did deliver them, even again 
and again. Was God therefore false 
to his word? By no means. This, 
like all other similar declarations of 
Jehovah, is to be regarded as condi- 
tional. “This he tells them,” says 
Henry, ‘‘not only as what he might 
do, but as what he would do, if they 
rested in a mere confession of what 
they had done amiss, and did not put 
away their idols and amend for the 
future.” So it ig always with the di- 
vine threatenings or promises. Both 
“the goodness and severity of God” 
are conditioned on the responsible ac- 
tions of man. “Note, Rom. x22) 


B,C, 111. 


more. 14 Go and ‘ery unto the gods 
which ye have chosen; let them deliver 
you in the time of your tribulation. 
15 And the children of Israel said unto 
the Lorp, We have sinned: "do thou 
unto us whatsoever 4seemeth good unto 
thee; deliver us only, we pray thee, 
this day. 16 * And they put away the 
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gods: wherefore I will deliver you no 
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5strange gods from among them, and 
served the Lorp: and “his soul ¢ was 
grieved for the misery of Israel. 

17 Then the children. of Ammon 
were 7 gathered wee and encamped 
in Gilead. And the children of Israel 
assembled themselves together, and en- 
camped in *Mizpeh. 18 And the peo- 
ple and princes of Gilead said one to 








t Deut. 32. 87,38; 2 Kings 3. 13; Jer, 2. 28.— 
w1 Sam, 3,18; 2Sam. 15. 26.—~4 Heb. 28 good in 
thine eyes.—v 2 Chron. 7.14, 15. 8; Jer. 18. 7, 8. 


14, Cry unto the gods—A bitter 
and taunting irony. Thus Divine Wis- 
dom deals with the rebellious and pro- 
fane. It laughs at their calamity and 
mocks when their fear cometh. Prov. 
i, 26. 

15. We have sinned—Now their 
repentance becomes deeper and pro- 
founder. They had before (verse 10) 
confessed their sins, but had not for- 
saken them. Now, brought into deep 
humiliation by the divine threat, (verse 
13,) they are ready to do or receive 
whatsoever seemeth good unto Je- 
hovah. 

16. Put away the strange gods— 
They no longer repented in words 
only, by a mere confession of their 
guilt, but proceeded to bring forth 
fruit worthy of repentance. So in 
every genuine conversion there must 
be added to confession an earnest re- 
volt and turning away from the old 
sins. His soul was grieved—Liter- 
ally, was shortened; that is, thrilled with 
the most intense emotions of distress 
and anxiety. Compare the similar 
sense of the verb ¥), in chap. xvi, 16 ; 





Num. xxi, 4; Job xxi, 4; Zech. xi, 8. 
This text shows that Jehovah’s nature 
is profoundly emotional, which fact, in- 
stead of detracting from our reverence 
of him, should serve to give us a more 
affecting view of the divine character. 
See notes on chap, ii, 14, 18, and 
1 Sam. xv, 11. 


PREPARATIONS FOR War, 17, 18. 


These two verses serve as an intro- 
duction to the history of Jephthah, and 
ought not to have been separated from 
it by a division of chapters. Chapter 
xi should have begun here. 





5 Heb. gods of strangers.—+e Psa. 106. 4,45 : 
Isa, 68. 9.—6 Heb. was shortened.——7 Heb. 
cried together.——o Gen. 31. 49; chap. 11. 11, 29. 





17. Were gathered together — 
Literally, let themselves be called to- 
gether. Clarke’s rendering, they cried 
against Israel, isnot allowable. Gilead 
—The mountainous tract of country on 
the east of the Jordan, extending from 
the northern end of the Dead Sea to 
the Sea of Galilee. In what particular 
part of this region the Ammonites en- 
camped is not said, but probably at the 
southern base of Mount Gilead, (Jebel 
Osha,) or between that place and Rab- 
bah, their capital. This whole region 
was wrested from the Ammonites and 
ruled by Jephthah. See map, page 234. 
Mizpeh—Probably identical with Jz- 
peh of Gilead, (chap. ii, 29,)and the Ra- 
moth-mizpeh of Josh. xiii, 26, near or at 
the modern es-Salt. It was the great 
gathering place of the Israelites east 
of the Jordan. ‘About three miles 
northwest of es-Salt is the highest 
peak east of the Jordan, commanding 
one of the widest and most interesting 
views in the country. Its top is broad 
and flat, and would form a fine gather- 
ing place for a nation of warriors. On 
its northern slope is an ancient ruin 
called Jiliad. It is probable that this 
is the true site of Mizpeh of Gilead, the 
gathering-place of the eastern tribes. 
Mizpeh was situated close to the fron- 
tier of the Ammonites, and apparently 
near their capital, Rabbath, (cnap. xi, 
29 ;) consequently it must have been on 
the south side of the Jabbok, and could 
not have been identical, as some have 
thought, with the Mizpeh where Jacob 
and Laban met. Gen. xxxi, 49.”—Porter. 

18. The people and princes of 
Gilead—The English version adds and, 
but it should be omitted. Princes is in 
apposition with people. The people 
spoke on this occasion in the persons 
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CHAPTER XI. 





another, What man 7s he that will begin 
to ae against the children of Ammon? 
he shall Y be head over all the inhabit- 
ants of Gilead. 


CHAPTER XI. 


he OW *Jephthah the Gileadite was 

>a mighty man of valour, and he 
was the son of 1a harlot : and Gilead 
begat Jephthah. 2 And Gilead’s wife 
bare him sons; and his wife’s sons grew 
up, and they thrust out Jephthah, and 
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said unto him, Thou shalt not inherit 
in our father’s house; for thou_art 
the son of a strange woman. 3 Then 
Jephthah fled 2from his brethren, and 
dwelt in the land of Tob: and there 
were gathered °vain men to Jephthah, 
and went out with him. 4 And it 
came to pass Sin process of time, that 
the children of Ammon made war 
against Israel. 5 And it was so, that 
when the children of Ammon made 
war against Israel, the elders of Gilead 











y Chap, 11. 8, 11.—a@ Heb. 11. 32.—d Chap. 
6, 12; 2 Kings 5. 1.——1 Heb. awoman a harlot. 


2 Heb. from the face.—c Chap. 9. 4; 1 Sam. 
22, 2.—38 Heb. after days. 





of their representatives, the princes or 
chief men. The people of Gilead 
here means the Israelitish tribes that 
dwelt in Gilead. What man is he— 
The object of Israel’s gathering at Miz- 
peh evidently was to choose a leader, 
aud to prepare to defend themselves 
against their oppressors. The gather- 
ing of the Ammonites in Gilead (verse 
17) prompted to this. Far down the 
slopes of Gilead, plainly visible from 
Mizpeh, were the camps of the enemy, 
all ready, apparently, to proceed to 
battle. That gathering of the hated foe 
seemed ominous of further oppressions 
and woes, and, exasperated over past 
and present afflictions, they resolved to 
fight against the children of Am- 
mon. The result of that conflict is 
brought out in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ELECTION OF JEPHTHAH, 1-11. 


This chapter should have begun with 
verse 17 of the preceding chapter, 
where the history of Jephthalh: properly 
begins. 

1. Gileadite—Like Jair, Jephthah 
was a native of the land of Gilead, and, 
what is noticeable also, his father’s 
name was Gilead. He was probably a 
descendant of Gilead, the grandson of 
Manasseh. Num. xxvi, 29. We see no 
sufficient reason to take Gilead here 
as the name of the country, or a tribal 
name used in place of an unknown 
personal name. A mighty man of 
valour—Distinguished for great physi- 
cal strength, skill in the use of arms, 
and boldness of character. 

2. They thrust out Jephthah— 





Their father, Gilead, was a man of 
wealth and power, and they were un- 
willing that the son of a strange 
woman and a harlot should share 
with them the paternal, inheritance. 
Compare Gen. xxi, 10; xxv, 6. The 
law placed a bastard on the same foot- 
ing with an Ammonite or a Moabite. 
Deut. xxiii, 2,3. Neither could enter 
the congregation of the Lord until the 
tenth generation. Mark that he who 
by the law was placed in the same cate- 
gory with the Ammonites was called to 
be the conqueror of those incestuous 
sons of Lot. Strange woman—He- 
brew, another woman. ‘Other is here 
to be taken in a bad sense, as in the 
expression other gods. As those are 
spurious gods, so another woman is a 
spurious wife.” — Cassel. 

3. Fled—Violence and abuse were 
apparently used in thrusting him out. 
Land of Tob—A district lying north- 
east of Gilead, and apparently between 
the Syrians and Ammonites. Compare 
2 Sam.x, 6. It has not been identified 
with any modern name. Vain men— 
Loose and desperate characters like 
those whom Abimelech made his friends. 
Chapter ix, 4. These eastern deserts 
were the common resort of such char- 
acters. See note on 2 Sam, xiii, 37. 
Jephthah’s mode of life during this pe- 
riod has been aptly compared to that 
of David when he fled from the court 
of Saul, and gathered round him a com- 
pany of lawless characters, (1 Sam. xxii, 
¥,) and also to that of a Scottish border 
chieftain in the Middle Ages, and that. 
of Robin Hood in England. 

5. Elders of Gilead went—These 


vere doubtless delegates from the as- 


° 
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ot Tob: 6 And they said unto Jeph- 
thah, Come, and be our captain, that we 
may fight with the children of Ammon. 
7 And Jephthah said unto the clders 
of Gilead, *Did not ye hate me, and 
expel me out of my father’s house? 
and why are ye come unto me now 
when ye are in distress? 8 ‘And the 
elders of Gilead said unto Jephthah, 
Therefore we £turn again to thee now, 
that thou mayest go with us, and fight 
against the children of Ammon, and 
be "our head over all the inhabitants 
of Gilead. 9 And Jepkthah said unto 
the elders of Gilead, If ye bring me 
home again to fight against the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and the Lorp deliver 


JUDGES. 


went to “fetch Jephthah out of the land 





B.C. 1143, 





them betore me, shall I be your head? 
10 And the elders of Gilead said unto 
Jephthah, ‘The Lorp ‘be witness be- 
tween us, if we do not so according to 
thy words. 11 Then Jephthah went 
with the elders of Gilead, and the peo- 
ple made him ‘head an captain over 
them: and Jephthah uttered all his 
words 'before the Lorp in Mizpeh. 

12 And Jephthah sent messengers 
unto the king of the children of Am- 
mon, saying, What hast thou to do with 
me, that thou art come against me to 
fight in my land? 13 And the kin 
of the dhildeen of Ammon ever 
unto the messen, 
cause Israel took 
they came up out 


ers of Jephthah, ™ Be- 
away my land, when 
of Egypt, from Arnon 





@1 Sam. 10. 27; Psa. 118, 22, 23; Acts 7. 35,39; 
1 Cor. 1. 27, 29, é Gen. 26, 27.— Chap. 10. 18° 
——g Luke 17, 4.-—7? Chap. 10, 18. 





sembly of princes of Gilead, mentioned 
chap. x, 18. There the question was 
raised, Who shall be our leader against 
Ammon? and this verse shows that 
their choice had fallen on Jephthah. 
His fame as a bold and warlike chief- 
tain was doubtless the reason of this 
choice. 

7. Did not ye hate me—Jephthah 
treats all the Gileadites ag partakers in 
the abuse and violence which expelled 
him from his father’s house. Probably 
the act of Gilead’s sons in thrusting 
out Jephthah was generally approved 
by the elders, for in the next verse 
they seem to acknowledge their wrong. 

8. Therefore—Inasmuch as we did 
thee wrong, we turn again to thee 
how to repair, as far ag possible, that 
wrong by electing thee our head, that 
is, our captain and chief. 

9. Shall I be your head—Better 
to make this a positive declaration, J 
will be your head ; for the response of 
the elders in the next verse ig not so 
much an answer to a question, as an 
expression of submission to Jephthah’s 
will. ° 

10. The Lord be witness—A gol. 
emn oath and covenant. According 
to thy words—We will accede to thy 
wish. See on verse 9. 

11. The people made him head 
and captain—The elders made the 
choice, and the people confirmed it by 
& public election. The distinction be- 





é Jer. 42. 5.4 Ileb. be the hearer between 
ws. —k Verse 8,—] Chap. 10. 17; 20.1; 1 Sam, 
10.17; 11. 15.—2n Num, 21. 24-26. 


tween head and captain, if any, is that 
between civil and military leader and 
chief. The people chose him to be not 
only their leader in this war with Am- 
mon, but their judge and ruler after the 
War was over. Jephthah uttered all 
his words—Publicly stated the terms 
and conditions on which he accepted 
his new position, and the vows and 
oaths by which both he and the peo- 
ple bound themselves to be governed. 
Before the Lord—Not before the 
ark, for that was at Shiloh; but by a 
solemn appeal to Jehovah as witness 
of the vows they all took upon them- 
selves. This whole transaction was 
done as if all realized that they were 


in the very presence of Jehovah. On 
Mizpeh see note, chap. x, 17, 
JEPHTHAH’S MESSAGE 10 Ammon, 


12-28, 

12. Sent messengers—He would 
know the ground and reasons on which 
the Ammonites pretended to wage war 
with Israel. “This is highly interest- 
ing, because it shows that even in that 
age a cause for war was judged neces- 
Sary—no one being supposed to war 
without provocation.” — Kitty, Me... 
my land—The messengers speak in 
the name of the nation, as represented 
by the chosen leader. 

.3. Israel took away my land— 
This was probably in a certain sense 
trve, for, according to Josh. Xili, 24, 95. 


B. C. 1143. 
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even unto "Jabbok, and unto Jordan: 
now therefore restore those /ands again 
peaceably. 14 And Jephthah sent mes- 
sengers again unto the king of the chil- 
dren of Ammon: 15 And said unto 
him, Thus saith Jephthah, °Isracl took 
not away the land of Moab, nor the land 
of the children of Ammon: 16 But 
when Israel came up from Egypt, and 
Pwalked through the wilderness unto 
the Red Sea, and ‘came to Kadesh; 
17 Then * Israel sent messengers unto 
the king of Edom, saying, Let me, I 
pray thee, pass through thy land: 
*but the king of Edom would not 
hearken thereto. And in like manner 
they sent unto the king of Moab; but 
he would not consent + and Israel ‘abode 
in Kadesh. 18 Then they went along 
through the wilderness, and “com- 
passed the land of Edom, and the land 
of Moab, and ‘came by the east side ot 
the land of Moab, “and pitched.on the 
cther side of Arnon, but came not within 





m Gen. 32. 22.—o Deut. 2. 9, 19.—p_ Num. 
14, 25: Deut. 1. 40; Josh. 5. 6.——¢ Num. 13. 26; 
20. 1; Deut, 1. 46.—7 Num, 20. 14.—s Num. 20. 
18, 21.—tNum, 20. 1.—w Num. 21. 4; Deut. 
2. 1-8.— Num. 21, 11. 





Moses gave to the tribe of Gad half 
the land of the children uf Ammon; and 
though Israel captured the land from 
Arnon even unto Jabbok, not of 
Moab nor of Ammon, but of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, yet Sihon had previous- 
ly fought against the king of Moab, and 
taken all his land out of his hand. See 
Num. xxi, 24-26. So, though Israel 
strictly obsery ed the divine order (Deut. 
ii, 9, 19) not to disturb Moab or Am- 
mon, they took from the Amorites 
lands which seem to have anciently be- 
longed to those descendauts of Lot. 
Israel was not to blame for conquering 
these lands of Sihon, and fairly owned 
them by the right of conquest, yet 
both Ammonites and Moabites might 
feel that they were the ancient own- 
ert But having neglected their claim 
for three hundred years, (verse 26,) it 
was idle for them to urge it now. 

15. Israel took not—Israel took the 
land in question not of Ammonites or 
Moabites, but of Sihon, king of the 
Anorites, and therefore with previous 
owners they had nothing to do. Jeph 
thah’s messengers proceed to state the 
real facts in the case. For the facts 








the border of Moab: for Arnon wae the 
border of Moab. 19 And *Isrsel sent 
messengers unto Sihon king of tne Am- 
orites, the king of Heshbon; and Israel 
said unto him, ¥Let us pass, we pray 
thee, through thy land into my place. 
20 * But Sihon trusted not Israel to pass 
through his coast: but Sihon gathered 
all his people together, and pitched 
in Jahaz, and fought against Israel. 
21 And the Lorp God of Israel deliv- 
ered Sihon and all his people into the 
hand of Israel, and they *smote them: 
so Israel possessed all the land of the 
Amorites, the inhabitants of that coun- 
try. 22 And they possessed all the 
coasts of the Amorites, from Arnon 
even unto Jabbok, and from the wilder- 
ness even unto Jordan. 23 So now 
the Lorp God of Israel hath dispos- 
sessed the Amorites from before his 
people Israel, and shouldest thou pos- 
sess it? 24 Wilt thou not possess that 
which *Chemosh thy god giveth thee 





a Num. 21. 13; 22. 36.—a Num. 21. 21; Deut. 
2. 26: y Num, 21. 22; Deut. 2. 27.—<2 Num. 
21. B; Deut. 2. 32—a Num, 21. 24, 25; Deut. 
2. 33, 34.—b Deut, 2. 36.—c Num, 21, 29; 
1 Kings 11. 7; Jer. 48. 7. 





which they state, see the passages re- 
ferred to in the margin. This whole 
message of Jephthah is a most primitive 
and honest piece of diplomacy, and a 
weighty argument tor the antiquity 
and genuineness of the Pentateuch. 

17 In like manner they sent unto 
the king of Moab—This fact is not 
recorded in the Pentateuch along with 
the other facts here mentioned, for it 
was a matter of comparatively little 
moment with Moses to record the re- 
fusal of Moab after he had mentioned 
that'of Edom, but it was important for 
the purpose of Jephthah’s argument. 

Some have wondered why so much 
is here said about Moab in a message 
to the king of Ammon; but it should 
be noticed that as Jephthah, who really 
represented only the eastern tribes of 
Israel, speaks as the representative of 
all Israel, so the king of Ammon repre- 
sents the children of Lot. 

23. Shouldest thou possess it—Is 
it right for thee to seize upon posses- 
sions which our God has so signally 
given to us? 

24. Wilt thou not—The thought 
involved in the previous verse is here 
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to possess? So whomsoever ‘the Lorp 
our God shall drive out from before us, 
them will we possess. 25 And now 
art thou any thing better than * Balak 
the son of Zippor, king of Moab? did 
he ever strive against Israel, or did he 
ever fight against them, 26 While 
Israel dwelt in ‘Heshbon and _ her 
towns, and in ®Aroecr and her towns, 
and in all the cities that be along by the 
coasts of Arnon, three hundred years ? 
why therefore did ye not recover them 
within that time? 27 Wherefore I 


have not sinned against thee, but thou 
doest me wrong to war against me: the 
Lorp * the Judge ‘ be judge this day be- 
tween the children of Israel and the 
children of Ammon. 28 Howbeit the 
king of the children of Ammon heark- 
ened not unto the words of Jephthah 
which he sent him. 

29 Then *the Spirit of the Lorp 
came upon Jephthah, and he passed 
over Gilead, and Manasseh, and passed 
over Mizpeh of Gilead, and from Miz- 
peh of Gilead he passed over unto the 





d Deut. 9, 4,5; 18. 12; Josh. 3. 10.—eNum, 
22. 2; see Josh. 24. 9.—/ Num, 21. 25.—g Deut. 
2, 36.—A Gen. 18. 25. 





expanded in a sort of argumentum ad 
hominem. You yourselves, it is urged, 
would most earnestly insist on possess- 
ing that which your god had given into 
your hands; and shall not we do the 
same? Chemosh—The great deity of 
the Moabites and Ammonites, ‘“ Jew- 
ish tradition affirms that he was wor- 
shipped under the symbol of a black 
star; and Maimonides states that his 
worshippers went bareheaded, and ab- 
stained from the use of garments sewn 
together by the needle. The black 
star, the connexion with Arabian idol- 
atry, and the fact that Chemosh is 
coupled with Moloch, favour the theory 
that he had some analogy with the 
planet Saturn.”—KXiito’s Cyclopedia. 
He is here spoken of as a local and na- 
tional deity, but it is not necessary to 
assume that Jephthah himself believed 
in his real existence and divinity. He 
speaks with respect, however, of the 
religion of his foe, and this fact, to- 
gether with the recent existence of Am- 
monitish idolatry in Israel, (chap. x, 6,) 
affords some ground to believe that 
there was still among the Israelites too 
much reverence for the gods of the 
heathen. { The Lord—Jehovah. Note 
the antithesis, Chemosh thy god—Jeho- 
vah our God. he Ammonites held 
both to be national deities. ‘The more 
ignorant Israelites always inclined to 
the same view; the well-taught Israel- 
ite recognised that Jehovah was indeed 
the national God, but also God over 
all; and the truly pious held him to be 
30le God, all else being “a lie.” 

25. Better than Balak—Hast thou 








ZGen, 16. 5; 81. 53; 1 Sam. 24. 12, 15.— 
& Chap. 3. 10; Num, 11. 25; 1 Sam. 10, 10; 
1 Chron, 12. 18. 


any better claim on these lands than 
Balak? The... king of Moab had even 
a better title to the lands than Ammon, 
for from him the greater part of them 
had been taken by the Amorites, (Num. 
xxi, 26;) and the fact that he did not 
strive against Israel to recover his 
lost possessions was further evidence 
of the futility of Ammon’s claim. 

26. Three hundred years — This 
of all others was the most overwhelin- 
ing refutation of Ammon’s claims. The 
peaceful possession of a country for 
such a period was of itself an all-suffi- 
cient title to possession—a “statute 
of limitations:” “for,” says Le Clere, 
“if there be no rule respecting time, 
and long possession is of no value, noth- 
ing could. ever be safely possessed by 
any people, nor would there ever be an 
end of wars and dissensions.”’ 


JEPTHTHAH’S VICTORY AND Vow, 29=40. 


29. Then the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon Jephthah—He was 
roused and fired for his warlike work 
by an extraordinary supernatural influ- 
ence from on high. But this must not 
be imagined identical with the New 
Testament gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
thence twisted to show that Jephthah’s 
rash vow was uttered under divine in- 
Spiration, and therefore pleasing in 
the sight of God. Note, chap. iii, 10. 
Passed over Gilead and Manasseh 
for the purpose of collecting troops and 
necessaries for the war. Gilead and 
Manasseh are here to be taken as a name 
for the territory of the trans-Jordanie 
tribes... Mfizpeh of Gilead—See note 
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children of Ammon. 30 And Jeph- 
thah !'yowed a vow unto the Lorp, 
and said, If thou shalt without fail 
deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, 31 Then it shall be, that 
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5 whatsoever cometh forth of the doors 
of my house to meet me when I return 
in 
™shall surely be the Lorp’s, and I 
will offer it up for a burnt offering. 


eace from the children of Ammon, 





7 Genesis 28. 20; 1 Sam. 1. 11..—5 Hebrew, 
Fat ae cometh forth, which shall come 
‘or 





on chap. x, 17. Having collected his 
warriors, Jephthah passed over the 
lofty eminence on which Mizpeh was 
situated. and soon came to the border of 
the children of Ammon, between 
whom and himself the Lord was to 
decide that day. Verse 27. From the 
heighis of Mizpeh the whole camp of 
the enemy was visible, spread over the 
beautiful knolls of the undulating pla- 
teau towards Rabbah. The sight fired 
the soul of Jephthah, and led him to 
utter his rash vow. 

30. Vowed a vow unto the Lord 
—Bound himself by a strong oath and 
solemn appeal to Jehovah. So Jacob 
did at Bethel, (Gen. xxviii, 20,) and 
Hannah at the tabernacle. 1 Sam. i, 11. 
Although vows were uot commanded 
in the Old ‘Testament, they were often 
taken, and the law made provision for 
different kinds of vows. They might 
be pleasing or displeasing to God, ac- 
cording to their real character. A rash 
vow could never be pleasing to God, 
though it might be excusable from the 

. ignorance of him that vowed. 

It is not to be assumed that Jeph- 
thah uttered this vow under divine in- 
spiration. The Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, and quickened him with 
energy and heroism to go and conquer 
Ammon, but not to make this vow. It 
is to be noted that no sacred writer 
commends Jephthah’s vow. 

31. Whatsoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me 
—Rather, whosoever comes forth. It is 
hardly possible to avoid the conviction 
that Jephthah had a human being in 
his mind. For what else could he ex- 
pect to come out of the doors of his 
house to meet him? Surely not a cow, 
nor a sheep, nor a goat, nor a herd of 
these animals, for their place was not 
in his house, or else, as Hingstenberg 
remarks, “the house of the Gileadite 


—+4 Or, or J wil 
see Ley. 27. 11, 12. 


against it.” 





m See Lev. 27. 2,8, &c.; 1 Sam. 1. 11, 23; 2. 18 
1 offer it, &c.—n Psa. 66. 13} 





chieftain must have been a kind of 


Noah’s Ark—cattle and men in one 
room, going out and in at the same 


door, stall-fed alike—a thing surely not 


to be seriously thought of. Hvery 


thing that we know of tlre arrange- 


ments of houses among the Hebrews is 
And surely not a dog, or 
any unclean animal. No animal, clean 
or unclean, would be dignified with 
such lofty emphasis, for “ how strange 
it would be,” says Pfeiffer, ‘if some 
great prince or general should say, ‘Q 
God, if thou wilt grant me this victory, 
the first calf that comes to meet me 
shall be thinel’” If he meant to offer 
an animal, would he not have selected 
the best of his flocks, and have offered, 
not a single victim, and the first he 
found, but many sacrifices? Every 
feature of the passage indicates that 
Jephthah consciously vowed the sacri- 
fice of a human being, and the tremen- 
dous force and awful solemnity of the 
vow appear in the very fact that not a 
common but an uncommon offering is 
pledged, and the victim is to be taken 
from the members of his own house- 
hold. And as the most loving and af- 
fectionate would be likely to be the 
first to come and meet him, he hazards 
even that contingency. holding nothing 
back, but leaving it, as it were, for tire 
Lord to select the victim. When I 
return in peace—Having conquered 
the enemy, and thus secured a lasting 
peace. Shall surely be the Lord’s, 
and I will offer it up for a burnt 
offering — Some have construed this 
passage so as to give the suffix pro- 
noun ¢¢ or him (37) a dative sense, 


and refer it to the Lord. Thus, Jill 
offer um (that is, to Jehovah) a burnt 
offering. 
to contemplate two distinct things, 


In this case the vow is made 


(1) a person to be consecrated to J eho- 


vah, and (2) the additional offering of a 


t 
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32 So Jephthah passed over unto the 
children of Ammon to fight against 


burnt sacrifice. But such a construc- 
tion would be a solecism in Hebrew. 
Were the sense dative, as above indi- 


cated, 5, to him, would have been 
used, for the suffix to the verb is 
always the accusative. In 2 Kings 
ili, 27, where it is said the king of 
Moab took his son and offered him a 
burnt offering upon the wall, we have 
precisely the same construction. Com- 
pare also 1 Sam. vii, 9. This explana- 
tion must therefore be rejected as crit- 
ically untenable. 

The marginal reading, or I will offer, 
etc., is also untenable. According to 
this reading the import of the vow 
would be, as Kimchi and others have 
paraphrased it, “I will offer it for a 
burnt offering if it be fit for such a 
purpose, or, if not fit, I will consecrate 
it to the Lord.” But every passage 
in which Vay (3) is supposed to be used 
disjunctively is capable of a different 
explanation. The notion that the 
Hebrew language is so destitute of 
connecting particles that Vav must be 
often used in a disjunctive sense is an 
almost inexcusable blunder, especially 
when it is brought to bear on the sim- 
ple and positive phraseology of Jeph- 
thah’s vow. It does not appear that 
this vow was uttered in the heat of 
battle or in a moment of confusion. If 
Jephthah contemplated divers methods 
of fulfilling it, the Hebrew language 
did not lack words by which to express 
precisely his intention. Ifhe meant to 
say or, there was the proper disjunctive 
ix, which is used more than a hundred 
times in the Old Testament in the sense 
of or. 

Ancther attempt to escape the obvi- 
ous import of the vow is to take the 


word nbiy, burnt offering, in a figura- 


tive or spiritual sense. But such a 
deep spiritual sense of burnt offerings 
as this passage would involve was alien 
to the age of the Judges, and no passage 
in the whole Old Testament can be 
found where the word in question has 
such a meaning. Every passage cited 
in Hengstenbere’? etsa 7 on vhis subject 








them; and the Lorp delivered them 
into hishands. 33 And hesmote them 





fails most signally to help his argument. 
Hos. xiv, 2; Psa. xl, 7-9; li, 17; exix, 
108. Take, for instance, the passage 
oftenest quoted, Psa. li, 16, 17, where 
the spiritual idea of sacrifices in general 
is expressed, and the sacrifice of a 
broken and contrite heart, so far from 
being identified with burnt offering, is 
put in direct opposition to it. The 
whole attempt to put a figurative or 


spiritual sense upon the word ndiy, es- 


pecially in our text, is a manifest striv- 
ing after something which the Scrip- 
tures nowhere offer, and a prodigious 
effort to get rid of the common meaning 
of an oft-recurring word. 

It follows, then, that the only transla- 
tion of this verse that will bear the test 
of criticism is substantially the follow- 
ing: “ Whosoever comes forth from the 
doors of my house to meet me, when 
I return in peace from the sons of Am- 
mon, shall be for Jehovah, and I will 
offer him for a burnt offering.” The 
last sentence is not tautological nor su- 
perfluous, but epexegetical of what im- 
mediately precedes, and shows the 
manner in which he meant to consecrate 
to the Lord the first person that came 
to meet him on his return home. So 
the language of Jephthah’s vow, ac- 
cording to the only defensible meaning 
of the words, clearly involved a human 
sacrifice. 

32. The Lord delivered them in- 
to his hands—The time was full for 
judgment to break upon the idolatrous 
Ammonites, and Jephthah was the 
chosen instrument for this work. ‘The 
penitence and reformation in Israel, and 
the prayers for help that touched Jeho- 
vah’s heart, (chap. x, 15, 16,) svon 
brought them this great deliverance. 
Strangely have some thought that de- 
liverance came because of Jephthah’s 
vow, or as a token of the divine approy- 
al of that pious act. As if his vow, at 
best of doubtful morality, moved God 
more than the reformation, prayers, and 
public interests of all Israel! ®As well 
might one argue that Saul’s rash oath 
(1 Sam. xiv, 24) brought victory to Is- 
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from Aroer, even till thou come to 
*Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto 
tthe plain of the vineyards, with a very 
great slaughter. Thus the children of 
Ammon were subdued before the chil- 
dren of Isracl. 34 And Jephthah came 
to * Mizpeh unto his house, and, behold, 
ihis oe eame out to meet him 
with timbrels and with dances: and 
she was his only child; * beside her he 
had neither son nor daughter. 35 And 
it eame to pass, when he saw her, that 


| 


he ‘rent his clothes, and said, Alas, my 
daughter! thou hast brought me very 
low, and thou art one of them that 
trouble me: for I *have opened my 
mouth unto the Lorp, and ‘I cannot go 
back. 36 And she said unto him, ay 
father, if thou hast opened thy mouth 
unto the Lorp, "do to me according to 
that which has proceeded out of thy 
mouth; forasmuch as ‘the Lorp hath 
taken vengeance for thee of thine ene- 
mies, even of the children of Ammon. 





oBzek 27. 17.—7 Or, Abel.—p Chap. 10.17; 
verse 11.—gq Exod. 15. 20; 1 Sam. 18, 6; Psa. 
68. 25; Jer. 31. 4.— 8 Or, he had not of his own 
either son or daughter, Heb. of himsels. 





rael’s arms that day when Jonathan of- 
feuded. {Yet Jehovah may hear a 
prayer, clothed in mistaken form, com- 
iug from a reverent heart. Jephthah 
had the faith of Abraham, willing to 
sacrifice his child, wader the sincere sup- 
position that it was Jehoval’s will. So 
that he was worthily written in’ the 
glorious roll of Heb. xi. } 

33. Aroer—See at Josh. xili, 25. 
Minnith—A place that was noted for 
its wheat, (Hzek. xxvii, 17;) but its 
exact site is unknown. Plain of the 
vineyards—This is a literal transla- 
tion of a Hebrew proper name—Abel- 
keramim—so called, probably, because 
of its vineyards. The place is men- 
tioned by Husebius as lying six miles 
from Rabbah, and was still rich in vine- 
yards in his day. 

For want of precise details of the 
battle, and from uneertainty as to the 
exact sites of Aroer and Minnith, we 
find it impossibie to trace the course 
of Jephthah’s victory. We most nat- 
urally suppose that from the height of 
Mount Gilead he marched southward 
and encountered the Ammonites near 
Aroer, somewhere between Jordan and 
Rabbah, probably at Ayra on the Wady 
Nimrin. Here he put them to flight, 
and chased them towards the south and 
east, probably capturing Rabbah, their 
papital, among the twenty cities which 
fell into his hands by this great victory. 
3ee the map of Gilead, page 234. 

34, His daughter came...with 
timbrels and with dances—She had, 
doubtless, heard from some swift mes- 
senger of her father’s victory, and of 
his approach towards home, and with 


Vol. I1f.—16. 








» Gen. 37. 29, 34.—s Eccles. 5. 2.—?t Num. 
30, 2; Psa. 15. 4; Eccles. 5. 4, 5.—w Num. 30, 2. 
——0 2 Sam, 18, 19, 31; Acts 20. 24; Rom. 1b. 43 
Phil. 2. 30, 


a band of her young female compan- 
ions she went forth to celebrate the 
great triumph over Ammon. Such cele- 
bratious of victory were a common cus- 
tom in Israe?. See marginal reference. 
Only child—This fact is here empha- 
sized to explain the intensity of Jeph- 
thah’s agony, which is described in the 
next verse. 

25. Rent his clothes—A sign of 
intense agony and grief. He had, 
probably, hoped to meet first some 
other less cherished member of his 
family. Thou hast brougat me very 
low—The idea here is, that of one bent 
down under the pressure of an almost 
crushing burden. One of them that 
trouble me—Literally, thou art among 
my troublers; that is, like one whose 
work is to give me trouble and an- 
guish. ‘To sacrifice her is to end his 
family, since he had no other child. 
Verse 34. I cannot go back—They 
who took upon themselves a solemn 
oath were expected to keep their word, 
(Num. xxx, 2;) but he who swore to 
some one’s hurt was under condemna- 
tion if he did not change, (Psa. xv, 4,) 
and the law (Lev. xxvii) provided for 
the redemption of singular vows. 

36. My father—Her submission and 
devotion were in the highest degree 
touching and beautiful. Foorasmuch 
as the Lord hath taken vengeance 
for thee-——Here was a point of view 
from which hers would be a sublime 
and enviable death. It was dying for 
her father, her country, and her God, 
inasmuch as her memory would be 
associated sublimely with one of Isras 
el’s greatest natioral triumphs. 
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37 And she said unto her father, Let| two months: and she went with her 


this thing be done for me: let me alone 
two months, that I may °go up and down 
upon the mountains, and “bewail my 
virginity, I and my fellows. 38 And 
he said, Go. And hesent her away for 


companions, and bewailed her vir in- 
ity upon the mountains. 39 And it 
came to pass at the end of two months, 
that she returned unto her father who 
*did with her aczording to his vow 





9 Hebrew, go and go down.—w 1 Sam. 1. 6; 


Luke 1, 25.—« Verse 31; 1 Sam. 1. 22, 24; 2. 18. 





37. Bewail my virginity—Mark, 
not to bewail her death, for that, by 
itself considered, might be regarded as 
a glorious end. Die she must, soon- 
er or later, and no more honourable 
death could ever be her lot. But she 
would bewail that which gave her 
death its only woful pang, and was to 
her far worse than death itself; a thing 
above all others deplorable in the esti- 
mation of that age and race—the fact 
that, in the flower of youthful woman- 
hood, she must close life without a 
husband and without a child, leaving 
no heir to her father’s house. It is 
difficult for us, with our loose attach- 
ments to the coming ages, and famil- 
iar with the modern prevalent lack of 
interest in posterity, and the noticea- 
ble desire among multitudes of females 
to remain childless, to appreciate the 
depth of feeling on this subject among 
the Hebrew women. A husbandless 
and childless state was a reproach to 
any marriageable female. Keil makes 
a misleading assertion when he says, 
“To mourn one’s virginity does not 
mean to mourn because one has to die 
a virgin, but because one has to live and 
remain a virgin.” More truly should 
it be said, that the expression has as 
much respect to the past as to the fu- 
ture, but contemplates not specially 
life or death, but the fact of virginity. 
Could Jephthah’s daughter only have 
perpetuated her father’s house and 
name; could it only have been that 
sons and daughters survived her, to 
take away her reproach among women, 
there would have been no pang in her 
death. 

But why, some ask, if she was 
doomed to death, did she not rather 
spend those two months at home, and 
enjoy all the comfort she could during 
the short respite of her life? To one 
thus appointed to death, we answer, 
home affords no soul comforts, and 





earth’s festal scenes and sociality no 
pleasure. It is not human, under such 
circumstances, to find entertainment in 
the common joys of home. Far mors 
congenial to the feelings of the dying 
maiden would be the mountain soli- 
tudes than any thing her father’s house 
could furnish. Then, also, the two 
months were asked, not for one more 
round of pleasures, but for mourning 
her virginity; and for that purpose the 
solitudes of the mountains, not the 
peopled town, with the presence of 
men, were appropriate. 

But if, on the other hand, she knew 
she was to live and remain a virgin, 
and be shut up in seclusion for the rest 
of life, what sense or object in taking 
those two months to mourn? And in 
what sense would she be more really 
consecrated to celibacy after than dur- 
ing the two months of sorrow? Much . 
more natural, as we conceive, would it 
have been for her, in that case, to have 
said: Let me stay at home, and enjoy 
the scenes of common life yet a month 
or two, since I must give all after-life 
to tears and solitude. 

39. Did with her according to 
his vow—Literally, Did to her his vow 
which he had vowed. This plain and 
positive statement throws us back for 
the meaning of Jephthah’s act to verse 
31, where the language of his vow is 
carefully recorded. Whatever act hie 
vow contemplated, that certainly i:< 
did. Nothing more, nothing less.” Ia 
devoutly kept his word. He had 
opened his mouth unto the Lord, and, 
notwithstanding all his anguish, he 
went not back from his solemn oath. 
So, according to the previous exposi- 
tion of his ‘anguage, we can under- 
stand nothing else than that he offered 
her for a burnt offering unto the Lord. 
And she knew no man—This fact 
the sacred writer adds as \hat alone 
which, in the estimation of that age. 
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which he had vowed: and she knew | 


no man. And it was a !¢custom in Is- 
racl, 40 That the daughters of Israel 


went yearly 12to lament the daughter 
of Jephthah the Gileadite tour days in 
a year. 





10 Or, ordinance.—l1 Heb. from year to 





was the sting of death to the heroic 
maiden. It is very natural that those 
expositors who seek to show that 
Jephthah’s daughter was not put to 
death at ull, should regard these words 
as indivating the manner in which he 
fulfilled his vow. Why else, they ask, 
is this fact of her virginity again men- 
tioned? If she was sacrificed, they 
affirm, the record would have been: 
“Te did to her his vow which he had 
vowed, und offered her for a burnt offer- 
ing.” Such an addition, we reply, was 
nol necessary, and, after the full and 
careful statement of his vow in verse 31, 
would have been superfluous, But if, 
as we have shown above, and as most 
modern scholars are constrained to ad- 
mit, he contemplated a liuman sacrifice, 
and if, instead of offering her as a burnt 
offering, he devoted her to a life of cel- 
ibacy, then plainly he did nor accord- 
ing to his vow which he had vowed, 
but contrary to it; and the mere ad- 
dition, she Inew no man, would be a 
most inexplicably strange way of in- 
forming us that Jephthah failed to 
keep his word. The sacred historian 
uses no needless word, nor does he 
attempt to picture the sad spectacle 
of the sacrifice; but he records, not 
as the manner in which Jephthah ful- 
filed his vow, but as the most fear- 
ful knell that, in the ears of her father 
and companions, sounded over that 
daughter’s funeral pile, and sent its 
lingering echo into the after-times—she 
knew no man. It was a custom in 
Israel—What was a custom in Israel? 
Yor fathers to sacrifice daughters, after 
the example of Jephthah? This no 
one will pretend. To offer human sac- 
rifices to Jehovah? No; for such a 
custom never prevailed to any consider- 
able extent in Israel, and least of all was 
it occasioned by Jephthah’s example. 
To consecrate young maidens to per- 
petual virginity? There is not a parti- 
ele of evidence that such a custom pre- 
vailed after this time more than before, 
aud no certain evidence that it was 








year.—12 Or, to talk with, chap. 5. 11. 





ever a custom in Israel. On the contra- 
ry, the whole tendency of Hebrew laws 
and civilization was against a forced 
celibacy on the part of either sex.— 
What custom, then, sprang up in Israel 
on this occasion? Clearly, the custom 
described in the next verse, of the year- 
ly celebration of Jephthah’s daughter. 
The Hebrew is, She became a custom in 
Israel ; that is, her heroism and sublime 
submission to be sacrificed mide such 
an impression on the daughters of Is- 
rael that they instituted a yearly cele- 
bration of her memory. 

40. Went yearly—Weut, probably, 
into the solitudes of the mountains. 
Those that lived near Mizpeh would 
naturally go to the same mountains 
where Jephthah’s daughter had be- 
wailed her virginity. To lament the 
daughter of Jephthah—So all the 
ancient versions, but, doubtless, incor- 
rectly. The word is better rendered 
rehearse, a3 in chap. v, 11; that is, t 
commemorate, to celebrate, to praise. 
Atter her death they ceased to bewail 
her virginity, and only celebrated the 
sublime heroism which led her, as she 
and they conceived, to die for God, her 
country, and her sire. Before her 
death she and her friends went to the 
mountains and bewailed all that they 
thought lamentable in her lot; and 
two months were deemed enough to 
mourn the dark side of her history, 
and that mourning they would have 
before her death, so that afterwards 
they need speak only of the bright 
side, and commemorate her lofty de- 
yotion. 

It has been sometimes asked: “ If 
she were really put to death, is it not 
strange that the fact of her death is not 
once spoken of?” The fact of her 
death, we answer, is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the statement, ‘ He did to her 
his vow which he had vowed,” and as 
for the silence of the other parts of 
Scripture on this subject, that is no 
more strange than its silence on a 
hundred other things. With more 
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show of reason may we ask, How is it, 
if she were not slain, that we have no 
mention of her subsequent life? The 
marginal reading, tv talk with, is cer- 
tainly untenable. It was natural for 
the daughters of Israel vo go yearly 
and celebrate the sublime devotion and 
lofty heroism that haloed around the 
memory of the saintly maiden; but if 
she were still alive, it is inexplicably 
strange that no intimation of that fact 
is given. 

Another exposition of Jephthah’s 
vow, at war with that presented in the 
foregoing notes, has largely prevailed 
among both Jews and Christians. It 
maintains that the maiden was not put 
to death at all, but was consecrated to 
a life of celibacy. Most of the argu- 
ments by which it is supported, and 
the objections and difficulties which it 
raises against our exposition, have been 
as fully met and answered in the fore- 
going notes as the limits of this work 
will allow. For more full and thor- 
ough discussion of the’ subject the 
reader is referred to the author’s article 
in the JJethodist Quarterly Review for 
April, 1873. It remains for us to no- 
tice in this place the arguments and 
objections which, for the sake of unity 
and clearness, we omitted to notice 
above. 

The great objection against the literal 
interpretation is, that the offering of a 
human sacritice was incompatible with 
Jephthah’s faith, piety, and kuowledge 
of the law. But how is this to be 
shown? It is alleged that an inspired 
writer of the New Testament, in Heb. xi, 
32, commends Jephithah's faith. But be it 
noted that he does not commend Jeph- 
thah’s vow. Mark his words: ‘The time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon, and 
Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah; 
David also, and Samuel, and the proph- 
eis.” What parts or acts of their lives, 
now, shall we suppose this verse com- 
mends? All they ever did, or said, or 
were? Then must we include Barak’s 
cowardice, and Gideon’s idolatry and 
polygamy, and Samson’s lewdness with 
Delilah, and David's lies, and adultery, 
and murder of Uriah! The six verses 
following, througk which the writer 
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to the Hebrews goes on to specify 
particular instances of faith, which dis- 
tinguished those ancient worthies, con- 
tain no allusion which can with any 
rational probability be made to mean 
the consecration of one’s daughter to 
perpetual celibacy. Did it ever occur 
to the advocates of this consecration 
theory that for a father to doom his 
daughter, in the bloom of her youthful 
beauty, to a life of seclusion and celi- 
bacy, and thus rob her of the honour 
and joys of Hebrew womanhood, could 
scarcely be the ground of an apostle’s 
commendation? The faith which the 
inspired writer praises in the ancient 
worthies is not to be confounded with 
all the acts whicli, because of igno- 
rance, may have sometimes sprung 
from their faith. It is well to observe 
that the faith of the harlot Rahab, ex- 
toiled by the same sacred writer, was 
compatible with what the ethics of the 
New Testament would pronounce a 
life of shame and an act of falsehood. 
Jephthah’s vow, as we view it, was an 
act at once of mighty faith and fearful 
ignorance. Our Christian instinct re- 
volts both from the vow and the ful- 
filling of it. But we must not ignore 
and deny the spirit of exalted faith 
and piety from which his action sprang. 
The correctness of one’s doctrinal opin- 
ions is no sure criterion of his heart’s 
faith in God. The Lord Jesus found 
among the Gentiles a faith unparal- 
leled in Israel. 

But the main strength of the conse- 
cration hypothesis lies in the supposi- 
tion that a judge in Israel must needs 
have been acquainted with the law 
against human sacrifices, (Lev. xviii, 
21; xx, 2; Dent. xii, 31; xviii, 10.) 
But let it be observed that this is only 
a supposition ; it has no positive evi- 
dence to support it, and may be op- 
posed by considerations which make 
the very contrary supposition much 
more probable. First, the fact, which 
the Book of Judges makes no secret, 
that that was a lawless and degenerate 
period of Hebrew history. ‘“ Every 
man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.” Chap. xvii, 6; xxi, 25; ii, 


! 16-19, Then consider Jephthah’s early 
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exile from his father’s house, and the 
fact that about the time of his expul- 
sion the multiplied idolatry described in 
chapter x, 6, must have been at its 
height in Israel. They had even gone 
so far as to serve ‘the gods of Moab 
and the gods of the children of Am- 
mon.” To what extent they worship- 
ped Chemosh and Moloch we are not 
told; but let the impartial student of 
history judge wnether it is safe to af 
firm, that while they shamefully aposta- 
tized from the Lord and openly served 
those gods whose most signal hon- 
sur was a human sacrifice, they could 
never, even in a single instance, be 
supposed to have shown them such 
signal honour. And how natural for 
the youthful Gileadite, under all the 
circumstances of his lot, to suppose 
that the substance and methods of re- 
ligion were about the same among all 
the nations; and, since human sacrifices 
ewere offered by some, and he had pos- 
sibly known of instances even in Israel, 
they entered into and helped to form his 
notions of what would be most specially 
noble and pleasing in the sight of God, 
What supposable opportunities did his 
wild border life afford him for becom- 
ing acquainted with the law of Moses? 
It there was great ignorance of the law 
in the very heart of Israel, and near 
to Shiloh, the seat of the tabernacle, 
what greater ignorance must have pre- 
vailed far off on the border of Ammon! 
These considerations lead us to con- 
clude that, so far from being absurd or 
impossible, it was both natural and 
probable that Jephthah's knowledge of 
the law was exceedingly meagre and 
confused, and that the savage disci- 
line of his border life, often in contact 
with the Ammonites, had led him to 
suppose that the sacrifice of a human 
being was the noblest possible offering 
to God. 

The hypothesis of Bush demands 

a passing notice. He supposes that 
during the two months’ mourning the 
affair became notorious throughout the 
land, and the subject of great lamenta- 
tion and discussion. He imagines that 


when the vow passed Jephthah’s lipsit | 


had more of the character of a devote- 





ment (cherem, Lev. xxvii, 28) than of 
a vow, (neder,) but that he was subse- 
quently instructed by the priests that 
a burnt offering was incompatible with 
the nature of a devoted thing, ‘and 
that the law having made no provision 
for the latter being substituted for the 
former, he was even, according to the 
very terms of his vow, rightly under- 
stood, not only released, but prohibited 
from performing it. Accordingly, he 
conceives that Jephthah executed his 
vow by devoting his daughter to per- 
petual celibacy—“ a mode of execution 
which did not, in the first instance, enter 
his thoughts.” The one and all-suffi- 
cient answer to this hypothesis is that 
from beginning to end it is a tissue of 
conjectures, and can claim no support 
from the sacred narrative. It may do for 
poets and romancers to weave such fan- 
cies around the facts of Scripture, but 
not for a commentator sagely to give us 
such conjectures for exposition. 

Some have been puzzled to know by 
whose hand Jephthah’s daughter could 
have been sacrificed. It would have 
been unlawful, they urge, for Jephthah 
to have done it, for he was not a 


priest, and the priests at Shiloh would 
|surely have not polluted the taberna- 
‘cle with a human sacrifice. 
‘culty is all imaginary. 
Ichap. vi, 19, 20, 26, 27, and xiii, 19, 


This diffi- 
A reference to 


will show that in that age it was no 
uncommon thing for persons to offer 
sacrifices without the aid of priests, 
and at places far from the tabernacle. - 
And aman who, like Jephthah, thought 
that a human sacrifice would be pleas- 
ing to God, would not be likely to seru- 
ple over forms; and to suppose that be- 


‘tween the time he was made judge and 


the time he performed his vow he must 
have become acquainted with the reg- 
ulations of the Levitical priesthood, is to 
suppose what has no evidence in Scrip- 
ture. ‘The same remarks will apply to 
the objection that none but a male vic- ° 
tim could be offered in sacrifice, accord- 
ing to the law. Is it assumed, then, 
that Jephthah might have legally of- 
fered his son, if he had had one? 
Finally, it is said that our exposi- 
tion enables the oppugners of a divine 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ND *the men of Ephraim 2 gath- 

ered themselves together, and 
went northward, and said unto Jeph- 
thah, Wherefore passedst thou over to 
fight against the children of Ammon 
and didst not call us to go with thee? 
we will burn thine house upon thee 
with fire. 2 And Jephthah said unto 
them, I and my people were at great 
strife with the children of Ammon; and 


@Sce chap. 8. 1.—1 Heb. were called. 





revelation to urge a capital objection 
against the morality of the Bible. But 
how is this possible when the Bible 
nowhere approves or sanctions Jeph- 
thah’s vow? Must we accept as sanc- 
tioned of God every action in Bible his- 
tory that is not specifically condemned 
by some sacred writer? Or will it 
be pretended that the Bible anywhere 
sanctions human sacrifices? Amaz- 
ingly shallow are they who presume 
to oppugn divine revelation with such 
logic, or they who seriously fear the 
attacks of such objectors. We shudder 
at Jephthah’s ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and revolt from his bloody deed: 
but with the daughters of Israel, who 
lived in that darkest of historic ages, 
we cannot but commemorate the mighty 
faith and zeal of Jephthah, and the 
sublime devotion of his daughter. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EPHRAIM’s JEALOUSY AND DEFEAT,1-6. 


Ephraim’s ambition and jealousy to- 
wards other tribes had burst out once 
before, in the days of Gideon, (chap. viii, 
1-3,) but the soft answer of that heroic 
judge prevented then a rupture be- 
tween the men of that tribe and the 
divinely chosen judge. But in Jeph- 
thah the men of Ephraim find a man 
of different mettle, and a character less 
placable than Gideon. His stern and 
resolute spirit smites the head of 
Ephraim’s jealousy, and thus for a long 
time silences that factious element in 
Isracl. At a later period, however, 
Ephraim’s irrepressible pride and am- 
bition broke out again, and led to the 
secession of the ten tribes and the As- 
syrian exile. 


when I called you, ye delivered ma 
not out of their hands. 3 And when 
I saw that ye delivered me not, I 
>put my life in my hands, and passed 
over against the children of Ammon, 
and the Lorp delivered them into my 
hand: wherefore then are ye come up 
unto me this day, to fight against me? 
4 Then Jephthah gathered together all 
the men of Gilead, and fought with 
Ephraim; and the men of Gilead smote 


61 Sam. 19. 5; 28. 21; Job 18. 14; 


Psa, 119. 109; 
Rom. 16. 4; Rev. 12, 11. 





1. The men of Ephraim— The 
warriors of that tribe. Gathered 
themselves together — Were sum- 
moned by their leaders to muster for 
battle. The warriors gathered from 
this single tribe were more than forty- 
two thousand. Verse 6. They meant 
to make a great demonstration in Is- 
rael, and show Jephthah and the east- 
ern tribes how powerful they were. It 
was passionate ambition and jealousy 
taking up arms for self-gratification. 
Went northward—So the ancient 
versions; but the better rendering is, 
went over to Zaphon. Zaphon was a 
city in the tribe of Gad. See at Josh. 
xiii, 27. 

2. When I called you — Jeph- 
thah speaks in the name and as repre- 
sentative of the eastern tribes. These 
tribes were the ones specially afflicted 
by Ammon, and when they could no 
longer endure the oppression they re- 
solved on fight. See chap. x, 17, 18. 
Then they looked for a leader; and 
then it doubtless was they appealed to 
the western tribes, and especially to 
Ephraim, to come and save them from 
their bitter foes. Jephthah himself, 
too,.when collecting his forces to go 
against the Ammonites, probably called 
on'them to come and help in the war. 
Keil thinks the Ephraimites probably 
refused their co-operation because the 
eastern tribes had appointed Jephthah 
as commander without consulting 
them. The designed brevity of the 
history led to the necessary omission 
of many minor facts and details. 

4. The men of Gilead smote 
Ephraim—This was the first actual 
tribal war, and was brought about by 
a rash tribal jealousy. Ephraim was 
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Ephraim, because they said, Ye Gilead- 
ites ° are fugitives of Ephraim among the 
Ephraimites, and among the Manassites. 
5 And the Gileadites took the * passages 
of Jordan before the Ephraimites : and it 
was so, when those Ephraimites which 
were escaped said, Let me go over, that 
the men of Gilead said unto him, Aré 
thou an Ephraimite? If he said, Nay ; 
G Then said they unto him, Say now 


2Shibboleth: and he said Sibboleth : 
for he could not frame to pronounce # 
right. Then they took him, and slew 
him at the passages of Jordan: and 
there fell at that time of the Ephraim- 
ites forty and two thousand. 

'” And Jephthah judged Israel six 
years. Then died Jephithal the Gil- 
eadite, and was buried in one of the 
cities of Gilead. 









































2Which signifieth @ stream, or, jflood ; 


eSee 1 Samuel 25. 10; Psalm 78. 9,—d Joshua 
: Psa. 69. 2,15; Isa. 27. 12. 


92. 11; chap. 3. 28; 7. 24 








in the centre of Israel on the west of 
the Jordan. 

5. Took the passages of Jordan— 
Compare marginal reference. Before 
the Hphraimites—Or, towards Ephra- 
im, that is, towards the territory of 
that tribe. Across these fords would 
the defeated and retreating Ephraim- 
ites seek to make their escape from the 
land of Gilead. 

6. Shibboleth ... sibboieth — The 
word means a stream, and the slight 
difference of pronunciation between 
Ephraimites and Gileadites here casual- 
ly mentioned, shows that dialectic mod- 
ifications of the Hebrew language had 
begun to manifest themselves between 
the tribes that were separated by the 
Jordan. It is impossible to decide 
which is the earlier or more correct 
pronunciation. The word has become 
the symbol of needless religious strifes, 
for ‘many a party watchword, many 
a theological test,” says Stanley, ‘has 
had no better origin than this differ- 
ence of pronunciation between the two 
rough tribes.”—There fell. . forty 
and two thousand—A bloody raid! 
Thus pride went before destruction. 


in every sense to blame. Because 
they said—That is, the men of Ephra- 
in said. Fugitives of Ephraim— 
This taunting charge from the men of 
Ephraim is given as a further reason 
why the victorious Gileadites dealt so 
severely with the Ephraimites who fell 
into their hands. To the rash arro- 
gance of their language, as given in 
verse 1, they also added this insult to 
those who rallied to the support of 
Jephthah. Among the Ephraimites, 
and among the Manassites—The 
meaning of Ephraim’s insulting charge 
will be seen by regarding it as an allu- 
sion to Jephthah’s early history. He 
was an outlaw and fugitive from the 
tribe of Manasseh, (chap. xi, 1-3,) and 
for most of his life had been the leader 
of a band of border ruffians, who re- 
sorted to him from various tribes. 
The men of Ephraim would insinuate 
that all who followed Jephthah were 
of this class, and now, by making him 
judge in Israel, they meant to settle 
down among the ancient and honoured 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
+hus monopolize the dominion of all 
Israel. Thus the words Ye Gileadites 
are equivalent to J ephthah’s clique of 
ruffians. Another rendering of this 
passage is, Fugitives of Ephraim are ye; 
Gilead is in the midst of Ephraim and 
in the midst of Manasseh. The mean- 
ing then would be, that Jephthah’s 
warriors were fugitives from the Ephra- 
imites, and a set of rebels wishing to 
form a rival government on the east of 
Jordan, and pretending to be Gilead- 
ites. But Gilead, the true descendants 
of Manasseh’s grandson, (Num. XXVi, 
29,) Ephraim urges, is altogether swal- 
lowed up in the great tribes of Manas- 
seh and Ephraim, which join each other 


JEPHTHAH’S DEATH, 1. 


7. Judged Israel six years—His 
dominion, probably, never extended to 
the west of the Jordan. The elders 
of Gilead had made him their “head 
and captain,” (chap. xj, 11,) and after 
his victory over the Ammonites, and 
his defeat of the Ephraimite invasion, 
he seems to have been content to rule 
over the inhabitants of Gilead. Buried 
in one of the cities of Gilead— 
From this indefiniteness about the 
place of his burial, compared with the 
fact that the burial of Abimelech is not 
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8 Anil after him Ibzan of * Beth-lehem 
judged Israel. 9 And he had thirty 
sons, and thirty daughters, whom he 
sent abroad, and took in thirty daugh- 
ters from abroad for his sons. And he 
judged Israel seven years. 10 Then 
died Ibzan, and was buried at Beth-le- 





JUDGES. 


B. C. 1130. 


hem. 11 And after him Elon, a Zebu- 
lonite, judged Israel; and he judged 
Israel ten years. 12 And Elon the 
Zebulonite died, and was buried in 
Aijalon in the country of Zebulun. 
13 And after him Abdon the son of 
Hillel, a Pirathonite, judged Israel. 








eGen, 35. 19; 1 Sam. 16. 1; 


Micah 5. 2; Matt. 2. 1. 





mentioned at all, Wordsworth infers 
that a dark shadow hung over the 
uame and memory of Jephthah. But 
le seems to have been honoured and 
respected among the eastern tribes, 
though we have no record of his mak- 
ing any efforts to lead back his people 
to the first principles of the theocracy, 
from which they had greatly departed. 
The eastern tribes still felt themselves 
to be of Israel, and never lost that 
feeling; but their isolation from the 
western tribes, causing the dialectic 
variation noticed verse 6, and their re- 
moteness from the tabernacle, whereby 
they were cut off in a great measure 
from the practice of the divine wor- 
ship, greatly weakened the ties of na- 
tionality. Jephthah’s offering, too, of 
a human sacrifice, taken in connex- 
ion with the fact that it seems not to 
have occasioned any feelings of horror 
among the people, creates the belief 
that they had become generally igno- 
rant of the requirements of their own 
law, and estranged from the principles 
of Moses. 

4 Our impression of Jeplithah’s char- 
acter is reverent. Driven by wrong 
from home aod country, he wrought 
for himself a heroic name that made 
the chiefs of eastern Israel realize him 
to be their only hope. Recalled by 
their repentance, he, like Camillus, for- 
gave all, and returned to his native 
home and altars. The dark vow that 
shades his character was an act of mis- 
taken piety; yet his very fidelity to 
his vow shows it to have been a pro- 
foundly conscientious piety. At the 
same time it furnishes, in the self-de- 
voting response of the daughter, one 
of the most touching strokes of pathos 
in all history. His diplomacy was as 
honest as his chivalry was brave. No 
shadow but his mistaken vow rests 
upon this heroic chief. $ 


Iszan, Eon, AND ABDON, 8-15. 

8. Ibzan of Beth-lehem--Nothing 
is said by which we can certainly 
know whether the Beth-lehem of Judah 
or that of Zebulun (Josh. xix, 15) is 
meant. From the absence of the ad- 
dition Judah, (compare chap. xvii, 7,) 
and the fact that the next judge was 
also a Zebulonite, most commentators 
suppose that the Beth-lehem of Zebulun 
is meant. The notion that Ibzan was 
identical with Boaz, the second hus- 
band of Ruth and father of Obed, has 
nothing but a distant resemblance in 
the names to support it, and has very 
much against it. 

9. Thirty sons, and thirty daugh- 
ters—This fact alone would make him 
great in Israel, and might have been 
one reason of his being elected judge. 
Notice that the danghters were sent 
abroad to tind homes in Israel, but the 
sons remained at home to inherit the 
paternal estate. Notice, also, how 
complete a contrast between Ibzan’s 
family fortunes and those of Jephthah. 

11. Blon... judged Israel ten 
years—But we have no record of his 
particular acts. See note on chap. x, 1. 

12. Aijalon—Supposed by Van de 
Velde to have been at the modern Ja- 
lun, about fifteen miles east of Akka, 
This was really in the territory of 
Naphtali, but so near the border as to 
be popularly called in the country of 
Zebulun. 

13. A Pirathonite—A native and 
resident of Pirathon, a city in the tribe 
of Ephraim, the modern Ferata, about, 
Six miles southwest of Shechem. In 
verse 15 it is described as being inthe | 
mount of the Amalekites, from which 
we infer that a colony of this people 
had early settled on this hill, and given 
it its most common name. Hence 
Ephraim’s root was in Amalek. Sco 
note on chap. v, 14. 


B.C. 1161. 


14 And he had forty sons and thirty 
Snephews, that ‘rode on threescore and 
ten ass colts: and he judged Israel 
eight years. 15 And Abdon the son 
of Hillel the Pirathonite died, and was 
buried in Pirathon in the land of 
oo Zin the mount of the Ama- 
e 


ites. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
A ND the children of Israel 1*did 
AL. evil again in the sight of the 
Logp; and the Lorp delivered them 





CHAPTER XIII. 


was barren, and bare not. 
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>into the hand of the. Philistines forty 


ears. 

2 And there was a certain man of 
¢Zorah, of the family of the Danites, 
whose name was Manoah; and his wife 
3 And the 
4angel of the Lorp appeared unto the 
woman, and said unto her, Behold now, 
thou art barren, and bearest not: but 
thou shalt conceive, and bear a son. 
4 Now therefore beware, I pray thee, 
and ¢ drink not wine nor strong drink, 





8Heb. sons’ sons,— Chap, 5. 10; 10, 4.— 
g Chap. 3, 13,27; 5. 14,—1 Heb. added to com- 
mit, &c.-—a Chap. 4. 11; 3.7; 4.13; 6. 1; 10.6. 





dD 1 Sam. 12, 9,—c Josh, 19. 41.—d Chap. 
6. 12; Luke 1. 11, 13, 28, 31.——e Verse 14; Num. 
6. 2,3; Luke 1. 13. 





14. Thirty nephews — Rather, 
grandsons. His family greatness was 
much like that of Ibzan and of Jair. 
Forty sons and thirty grandsons, sev- 
enty in all, made up a perfect number, 
and was of itself a fact worth record- 
ing. Threescore and ten ass colts 
—One for each child. Compare notes 
on chap. v, 10, and x, 4. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PHILISTINE OPPRESSION, 1. 


1. The Philistines—From the nar- 
rative of the Ammonite oppression, and 
Jephthah’s rule in eastern Palestine or 
Gilead, the historian now passes to the 
extreme west—the Shephelah, or mari- 
time plain of Philistia—and introduces 
us to a nation of warriors that gave Is- 
rael more trouble than they had hith- 
erto experienced from any heathen 
power. These warlike foes have been 
frequently mentioned before, (see note 
on Josh. xiii, 2,) but here they appear 
for the first time as having dominion 
over Israel. For this dominion they 
had doubtless been aiming many years, 
and they had met with at least one 
check from the heroic Shamgar. Chap. 
iii, 31. But the successful invasions 
of northern and eastern powers, and 
Israel’s many misfortunes, gave them 
marked advantages for extending their 
conquests over the southern tribes. 
Forty years—This period seems to 


have included the twenty years of 


Samson’s judgeship, (chap. xv, 20;) at 
least the Philistine power was not fully 
broken in his day, but only greatly 
weakened.  ‘Thene foes maintained 


their rule, with only occasional breaks, 
till the time of Samuel. It was a most 
memorable period in the history of the 
chosen people. The tribe of Judah 
lost all spirit, and quietly succumbed, 
(chap. xv, 11;) and long before the 
night of oppression ceased, the ark of 
God was captured, and the sanctuary 
at Shiloh made desolate. 


Samson’s Brrtu, 2-25. 


2. Zorah—Identified by Dr. Robin- 
gon with the modern Surah, which is 
situated on a high conical hill about 
thirteen miles west of Jerusalem, and 
overlooking the Wady Surar. It was 
first assigned to Judah, (Josh. xv, 33,) 
but afterwards to Dan. Josh. xix, 41. 
Family of the Danites—This ex- 
pression is used interchangeably with 
tribe of the Danites. Compare chap. 
xviii, 1, 2, 11,30. Mianoah—“ A per- 
son of such great virtue,” says Jose- 
phus, “that he had few men his equals, 
and, without dispute, the principal per- 
son of his country. He had a wife 
celebrated for her beauty, and excelling 
her contemporaries.” 

3. The angel of the Lord—Sco 
note on chap. vi, 11. This Angel of 
the covenant himself performed the 
mission, so like that which Gabriel 
afterwards was sent to fulfil, (Luke i, 
26,) when the woman was Mary, and 
the child to be born was the Wonder- 
ful, (Isa. ix, 6,) even the incarnation 
of Him who now appeared as a mys- 
terious theophany. 

4, Drink not wine—The mother 
of the mighty Nazarite must herself be 
a Nazarite for the time. 
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and eut not any unclean thing: 5 For, 
lo, thou shalt conceive and bear a son; 
and no ‘razor shall come on his head: 
for the child shall be £a Nazarite unto 
God from the womb: and he shall » be- 
gin to deliver Israel out of the hands of 
the Philistines. 6 Then the woman 
came and told her husband, saying, BN 
man of God came unto me, and his 
‘countenance was like the countenance 
of an angel of God, very terrible: but I 
1asked him not whence he was, neither 
sold he me hisname: '% But he said 
unto me, Behold, thou shalt conceive, 
and bear a son; and now drink no wine 
nor strong drink, neither eat any un- 
clean thing: for the child shall be a 
Nazarite to God from the womb to the 
day of his death. 8 Then Manoah en- 


JUDGES. 
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treated the Lorp, and said, O my Lord, 
let the man of God which thou didst 
send come again unto us, and ™teach 
us what we shall do unto the child that 
shall be born. 9 And God "hearkened 
to the voice of Manoah; and the angel 
of God came again unto the woman as 
she sat in the field: but Manoah her 
husband was not with her. 10 And 
the woman made haste, and ran, and 
showed her husband, and said unt? 
him, Behold, °the man hath appeared 
unto me, that came unto me the other 
day. 11 And Manoah arose, and went 
after his wife, and came to the man, and 
said unto him, Art thou the man that 
spakest unto the woman? And he said, 
Lam. 12 And Manoah said, Now let 
thy words come to pass. 2How shall 








Num, 6.5; 1 Sam. 1. 11.—g Num. 6, 2.— 
hSee 1 Sam, 4. 13; 28am, 8. 1; 1 Chron. 18. 1. 
— Deut. 33. 1; 1 Sam. ¥. 27; 9.6; 1 Kings 17, 24. 
—k Matt. 28.3; Luke 9, 29; Acts 6. 15. 


2 Verses 17, 18.—m Job 34. 32; Prov. 3. 5, 6; 
Acts 9. 6.—n Psa, 65, 2; Matt. 7.7, 11.—o John 
4, 28, 29.—2 Heb. What shall be the manner 
of the, &e. 





5. A Nazarite unto God from the 
womb—For the law concerning Naza- 
rites, see Num, vi, 1-21. The key to 
the divine side of Samson’s history is 
to be found in this Nazarite condition. 
Unless we keep this earnest and sol- 
emn background of his life-consecra- 
tion to Jehovah in view, his buffoonery 
and lewdness, and even his mere feats 
of strength, would seem strange and 
inexplicable when detailed with such 
elaborate fulness. From the theo- 
eratic standpoint Samson was a sacred 
character, a great national hero; and 
his consecration as a Nazarite from the 
womb, together with his agency in de- 
livering Israel from the Philistine yoke, 
is the great redeeming fact and feature 
of his romantic life. See note at end 
of chap. xvi. He shall begin to de- 
liver Israel—But he was not to com- 
plete that deliverance. His giant feats 
of valour were but to weaken the Phil- 
istines’ power over Israel, and prepare 
the way for that more pure and spot- 
less Nazarite, Samuel, who should com- 
plete that work of national salvation. 
1 Sam. vii, 13. 

6. Aman of God—The human form 
he bore led her to mistake the Angel 
for a prophet, and yet she thought that 
he was more than human. Very 
terrible—Majestic. His presence was 
such as to command a holy fear, 


8. Manoah entreated—His faith, 
like Gideon’s, demands a repetition of 
wonders. 

9. As she sat in the field—Pausing 
to rest, perhaps, as she was going or 
returning from some fountain to draw 
water. Dr. Robinson observed near 
the fountain of Zorah several women, 
‘toiling upwards towards the village, 
each with her jar of water on her head: 
The village, the fountain, the fields, 
the mountains, and the females bearing 
water, all,” says he, “transported us 
back to ancient times, when in all 
probability the mother of Samson oft: 
en in like manner visited the fountain, 
and toiled homeward with her jar of 
water.” 

12. Manoah said—Manoah’s words 
are not correctly rendered in our In- 
gtish version, but should read, Now thy 
words shall come to pass; what shall be 
the manner of the child and his work? 
The former sentence has the relation 
of a protasis to the following, as, When 
thy words come to pass, what shall be, 
ete.? By the manner and work of the 
child, Manoah meant both their manner 
and work towards their son, as ex- 
pressed in the English version, and also 
his manner and work towards them and 
Israel. The Angel answers so far as 
their work is concerned, but leaves it for 
the future to tell the rest. 
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we order the child, and how shall we 
do unto him? 13 And the angel of the 
Lorp said unto Manoah, Of all that I 
said unto the woman let her beware. 
14 She may not eat of any thing that 
cometh of the vine, a rieither let her 
drink wine or strong drink, nor eat any 
unclean thing: all that I commanded 
her let her observe. 15 And Manoah 
said unto the angel of the Lorp, I pra 

thee, ‘let us detain thee, until we shall 
have made ready a kid 4for thee. 
16 And the angel of the Lorp said 
unto Manoah, Though thou detain me, 
I will not eat of thy bread: and if thou 
wilt offer a burnt offering, thou must 
offer it unto the Lorp. For Manoah 
knew not that he was an angel of the 
Lorp. 17 And Manoah said unto the 
angel of the Lorp, What 7s thy name, 
that when th sayings come to pass we 
may do thee honour? 18 And the an- 





gel of the Lorp said unto him, * Why 
askest thou thus after my name, seeing 
it ds 5secret? 19 So Manoah took a 
kid with a meat offering, *and offered 
at upon a rock unto the Lorp: and the 
angel did wondrously ; and Manoah and 
his wife lookedon. 20 For it came to 
pest twhen the flame went up toward 

eaven from off the altar, that the angel 
of the Lorp ascended in the flame of 
the altar: and Manodh and his wife 
looked on ##, and “fell on their faces to 
the ground. 21 But the angel of the 
Lorp did no more appear to Manoah 
and to his wife. ’Then Manoah knew 
that he was an angel of the Lorp. 
22 And Manoah said unto his wife, 
w We shall surely die, because we have 
seen God. 23 But his wife said un- 
to him, If the Lorp were pleased to 
kill us, *he would not have received a 
burnt offering and a meat offering at our 








3 Or, what shall hedo ? Heb. what shall be his 
work ? Verse 4. —g Gen. 18. 5; chap. 6. 18. 
——4Heb. before thee.—r Gen. 32. 29.——a Or, 
wonderful, Isa. 9, 6.—s Chap. 6. 19, 20. 


15. Let us detain thee—Manoah 
would observe those rites of oriental 
hospitality by attention to which Abra- 
ham entertained angels unawares. Gen. 
xviii, 1-8. 

16. I will not eat of thy bread— 
But the same Angel did eat of the food 
(Gen. xviii, 8) which Abraham prepared; 
why not do the same with Manoah ? 
Abraham, we may answer, was “ heir 
of the world,” (Rom. iv, 13,) and a far 
more important person in the history 
of the Old Covenant than Manoah, and 
so with him the Jehovah-Angel might 

well come into closer fellowship than 
with other saints. For Manoah knew 
not—This statement is given asa reason 
for the Angel’s suggestion that Manoah 
might, perhaps, now appropriately offer 
a burnt offering to Jehovah. He does not 
tell him that he is the Angel Jehovah, 
but he powerfully suggests that thought 
to the mind of Manoah, and thus leads 
the latter to inquire after his name. 

18. Why askest thou thus after 
my name—Not a rebuke, but one of 
those profound questions which lead a 
man to look into the depths of his heart, 
and read its inner motions. It was de- 
signed to lead Manoah to ponder thor- 
oughly, then and afterwards, the several 
facts in this memorable theophany. 





~2 Kings 2. 11; Psa, 47. 5.—w Lev. 9. 243 
1 Chron. 21. 16; Ezek. 1. 28; Matt. 17. 6— 
® Chap. 6, 22.—vw Gen. 32. 30; Exod. 33. 20; 
Deut.d.26 ; chap.6.22.—@ Gen.4.4,5; Psa, 86. 17. 





Seeing it is secret—Rather, and id 
is Wonderful. It is the adjective form 
of the same word which in Isa. ix, 6 is 
rendered Wonderful. There is a deep 
significance beneath this word, involv- 
ing the marvellous person, character, 
and works of Him who in the fulness 
of times “was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.. .tke glory of the only-begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” Johni, 14. 

19. Manoah took a kid—Here no- 
tice another instance of a person offering 
a burnt-offering with his own hands, and 
far from the tabernacle. Offered it up- 
on a rock—As @ideon offered his kid 
and unleavened cakes. Chap. vi, 20. Did 
wondrously—His acts accorded with 
his name. The great miracle was his 
ascension in the flame of the altar; by 
which sublime manifestation he over- 
whelmed Manoah and his wife with a 
sudden conviction of his divine essence 
and glory. This conviction only deep- 
ened and became more permanent with 
the lapse of time, and the fact that the 
Angel no more appeared. 

22. Weshall surely die—Compare 
note on chap. vi, 22. 

23. If the Lord were pleased to 
kill us—Reason and faith united, in 
the heart of the wife develop into a noble 
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hands, neither would he have ¥showed 
us all these ¢hings, nor would as at this 
time have told us such things as these. 
24 And the woman bare a son, and} 
called his name 7Samson: and *the 
child grew, and the Lorn blessed him. 
25 » And the Spirit of the Lory began 
to move him at times in the camp of 
Dan ° between Zorah and Eshtaol. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ND Samson went down *to Tim- 


JUDGES. 


B. C. 1141. 





nath, and °saw a woman in Timnath 
of the da ughters of the Philistines. 
2 And he came up, and told his father 
and his mother, and said, I have seena 
woman in Timnath of the daughters of 
the Philistines: now therefore ° get her 
for me to wife. 3 Then his father and 
his mother said unto him, Js there never 
a woman among the daughters of ‘thy 
brethren, or among all my people, that 
thou goest to take a wife of the ° uncir- 
cumeised Philistines? And Samson said 





y Psa. 25, 14; Prov, 8, 32.—2 Heb. 11. 32, — 
21 Sam, 3, 19; Luke 1. 80 ; 2. 52.—b Chap. 3. 10; 
1 Sam. ll. 6; Matt, 4. 1.——-6Heb. Mahaneh- 
dan, as chap. 18, 12.—e Josh, 15. 33; chap. 18. 11, 


«@ Genesis 38. 13; Joshua 15. 10.—d Genesis 
34, 2.—e Genesis 21. 21; 34 4. dad Genesis 
24. 3, 4. —e Genesis 34, 14; Exodus 34. 16; Deu- 
teronomy 7. 3. 








and devout trust, and triumph over the 
fears and trembling of the husband. 
The essential element of her faith and 
Teason was identical with that which 
led the apostle to write: ‘He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things?” 
Rom. viii, 32. 

24. Samson— The name signifies, 
according to Josephus, one that is 
strong. Some have doubted this signi- 
fication, because the root shemesh means 
the sun; but First shows that from the 
sense of being bright, shining, comes 
easily the metaphorical sense of being 
distinguished, strong. Hence the name 
indicates a distinguished her@ The 
Lord blessed him—By endowing him 
with remarkable plysical powers, and 
thus preparing him for the great mis- 
sion of his life—to begin to deliver Is- 
rael from the oppression of the Philis- 
tines. Verse 5, 

25. Spirit of the Lord began to 
move him—Literally, began to strike 
him; that is, to urge or impel him to 
perform marvellous feats of strength. 
He may have rent manya lion in his 
youthful days, and such feats had as 
much to do in developing his faith in 
God, and preparing him to smite the 
Philistines, as David’s smitirg of the 
lion and the bear had in preparing him 
to cope with Goliath. 1 Sam. xvii, 37. 
Camp of Dan—lIn chap. xviii, 12, the 
word is rendered as a proper name, 
Mahaneh-Dan. It was the district be- 
longing to the Danites lying between 
Zorah and Eshtaol. This latter place 
has not been clearly identified with any 





modern site, but probably lay hetween 
Zorah and Kirjath-jearm. Compare 
chap. xviii, 12, and Josh. xv, 33. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SAMSON’S MARRIAGE AND RIDDLE, 
1-20. 

“Samson keeps his vow of absti- 
nence from intoxication,” says Ewald, 
“but is all the weaker and wilder with 
regard to the love of women, as if he 
could here make up for the want of 
freedom elsewhere; and by a singular 
sport of chance, or, rather, by the secret 
revenge of a heart warped by the vow, 
his love is always excited by women 
of that very race which the vow urges 
him to combat with all the might of 
his arm, and on whose men the weight 
of his own strength always falls at the 


Tight time.” 


1. Went down to Timnath— About 
five miles southwest from Zorah, and 
identical with the modern Tibneh. To 
reach it from Zorah one has to “descend 
through wild rocky gorges, just where 
one would expect to find a lion in those 
days, when wild beasts were Yar more 
common than at present.”—Thomson. 

2. Get her for me to wife—Pro- 
posals for marriage were made by 
parents at the request of their sons, 
(Gen. xxxiv, 4, 8,) and hence must 
Samson’s parents go down with him ta 
Timnath. 

3. Daughters of thy brethren— 
That is, women of the tribe of the Dar- 
ites. All my people— All Israel, in 
distinction from the tribe of Dan. A 
wife of the uncircumcised — The 
law forbade marriages with Canaanitish 
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unto his father, Get her for me; for ! she 
leaseth me well. 4 But his father and 
is mother knew not that it was ‘ of the 
Lorp, that he sought an occasion against 





1Heb. she is right in mine eyes.—S Josh. 
11. 20; 1 Kings 12. 15; 2 Kings 6, 33; 2 Chron- 





the Philistines: for at that time ‘the 
Philistines had dominion over Israel. 
5 Then went Samson down, and his fa- 
ther and his mother, to Timnath, and 





icles 10. 15; 22. 7; 25. 20.—g Chapter 13. 1; 
Deuteronomy 28. 48, 








women. (Exod. xxxiv, 16; Deut. vil, 
3,) and therefore the opposition of Sam- 
son’s parents to his marriage was well 
founded. The Philistines are not usu- 
ally classified with the Canaanitish 
tribes, but in respect to Israel and the 
law they were aliens and idolaters. 
Compare Josh. xiii, 3. She pleaseth 
me well—Literally, Sie is righteous in 
my eyes. Samson saw in her no evil, no 
wrong. 

4. It was of the Lord—Our histo- 
rian is writing SACRED history, and he 
marks everywhere the working of Di- 
vine Providence. Samson was raised 
up of God to begin to deliver Israel, 
and therefore every event of his life 
that was associated with that work 
was providentially ordered. That he 
sought an occasion—Not that Samson 
had a f-reknowledge of what would be 
the outcome of this marriage, and pur- 
posely sought this woman to wife that 
he might find some opportunity of 
working mischief and ruin among. the 
Philistines; but that the Lord over- 
ruled all these events for the purpose 
of weakening the Philistines’ power. 
Samson evidently had some suspicion 
or impression that the marriage would 
lead to great results. He at least rec- 
oguised, as his parents did not, the 
hand of God in the matter, and he felt 
assured that his love for the woman, 
and her righteousness in his eyes, were 
providential indications that in marry- 
ing her he was boldly entering on the 
great mission of his life. But how the 
matter would terminate neither he nor 
his parents then knew. Against the 
Philistines—Rather, From the Philis- 
tines. The provoking and responsible 
occasion for Samson to injure the Phil- 
istines was to be on their side, not on 
his. For at that time—This sentenco 
‘3 added as the general reason why the 
Lord was providentially preparing the 
way to weaken and overthrow the Phil- 
istine dominion over Israel. 


4 The theory of the Old Testament 
language in regard to God’s providence 
seems to be this: Whatever act of man, 
however free or wicked, contributes to the 
higher scheme of Jehovah's purpose, and 
so, though divinely disapproved, is di- 
vinely recognised, and wrought into the 
series of events, is roughly said to be of 
the Lord, and his act and doing. The 
old Hebraic age had not yet attempted 
to draw the metaphysical line between 
God's will and God’s non-prevention of 
those sins which are necessarily to be’ 
admitted into that system of free-agency 
from which the highest good shall ac- 
crue. Those sins, therefore, which are 
seen by the inspired writer to adjust 
into the high scheme ef God, and to bring 
out his intended results, are, in lump, 
attributed to him. They are not his by 
approval, by decree, by direct produc- 
tion, nor by fore-ordination; but are 
only indiscriminately said to be his, 
because, foreseen by him, they are sim- 
ply non-prevented, and woven into his 
complex plan for bringing out the high- 
est good. This is not rightly called 
a Hebraism in the sense of a Hebrew 
idiom; butit isa Hebraism in the sense 
of being a Hebrew style of thought 
aud expression. The Hebrew knew, 
indeed, that Jehovah was absolutely 
holy, and men’s sins were wicked, but 
had never fully adjusted the relation 
between the two. A later age, wlien 
moral thought becomes more detined, 
raises the question of God’s exact col- 
lision with sin, and draws the discrimi- 
nating line. See notes on Matt. xi, 25; 
Acts ii, 23, aud iv, 28; and introduc- 
tory note to Rom. ix. } 

5. Then went Samson down, and 
his father and his mother—He over- 
came their seruples, and they accord- 
ingly accompanied him to Timnath to 
consummate the betrothal. The laws 
and customs of the age required the 
parents of the bridegroom to be parties 
in negotiating the marriage of a son, 
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came to the vineyards of Timnath: and, 
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behold, a young lion roared 2 against 








2 Hebrew, in 





meeting him. 





and for this purpose must Samson’s pa- 
rents go down with him to the resi- 
dence of the desired maiden. The 
vineyards of Timnath—“ There were 
then vineyards belonging to Timnath,” 
says Thomson, “as there now are in 
all these hamlets along the base of the 
hills and upon the mountain sides. 
Tlese vineyards are very often far out 
from the villages, climbing up rough 
wadies and wild cliffs.” A young lion 
roared against him-—-His parents seem 
to have been in advance. ‘‘ At present 
lions do not exist in Palestine, though 
they are said to be found in the desert 
on the road to Egypt. They abound on 
the banks of the Euphrates between 
Bussorah and Bagdad, and in the marsh- 
es and jungles near the rivers of Baby- 
lonia. But though they have now dis- 
appeared from Palestine, they must in 
ancient times have been numerous. 
The names Lebaoth, (Josh. xv. 32,) 
Beth-lebaoth, (Josh. xix, 6,) Arieh, (2 
Kings xv, 25,) and Laish, (Judg. xviii, 
7.) were probably derived from the 
presence of lions, and point to the fact 
that they were at one time common. 
The strength, courage, and ferocity of 
the lion are proverbial. The terrible 
roar of the lion is expressed in Hebrew 
by four different words, between which 
the following distinction appears to be 
maintained: shaag (here and Psalm 
xxii, 13; civ, 21; Amos iii, 4) denotes 
the roar of the lion while seeking his 
prey ; naham (Isa. v, 29) expresses the 
cry which he utters when he seizes his 
victin; hagah (Isa. xxxi, 4) the growl 
with which he defies any attempt to 
snatch the prey from his teeth; while 
naur is descriptive of the ery of the 
young lions. Jer. li, 38.”’—Smith’s Bi- 
ble Dictionary. 

A recent ingenious attempt (in “ Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly” for July, 1871) to ex- 
plain away the common and traditional 
sense of this passage, and to give a 
new solution of Samson’s riddle, de- 
mands, perhaps, a notice here. It as- 
serts that Samson rent no young lion, 
but smashed or demolished a winepress, 
and renders this sentence, ‘‘ Behold the 





lion-cup called loudly to invite him.” 
It affirms that WED, young lion, is meant 


for 9\D3, a cup, and that cup of lions 


means a winepress, which was made 
of hewn stone and resembled a great cup 
or goblet, and was hence called cup of 
lions, or lion-cup. The roaring (3Nt) 
is explained of the raging of wine when 
it is red in the cup. Samson being a 
Nazarite, wine was his enemy, and 
when he heard it raging, and saw it 
giving its colour in the mammoth cup, 
he treated it as a tempting foe, and 
rent the winepress to fragments. It is 
also claimed that ned, in verse 8 


means properly a ruin, or heap, and is 
applicable to. a broken winepress, but 
not to the dead carcass of a lion; and 
n)3, rendered carcass in the same verse, 
is, when we leave out the maires lec- 
tionis \ and %, the same word (m3) 
which is rendered winepress in chap. 
vi,11. Further, itis argued that a broken 
winepress would be a tempting recep- 
tacle for bees, while a dead carcass 
would be repulsive; and that by de- 
stroying this property of the Philistines 
he was injuring the enemies of his peo- 
ple and thus fulfilling his mission, while 
the rending of a lion would have been 
no act of destruction against the Philis- 
tines, but a blessing, in thus ridding 
their viueyards of dangerous beasts. 
The writer finally gives the following 
solution of the riddle: Out of the wine- 
press, which consumes or eats grapes 
by the million, came forth wine, one of 
the three leadirg meats of the Bibie, 
(corn, wine, and oil;) and out of the 
strong (or the iion-cup, capable of 
overcoming the mightiest potentates of 
the earth) came forth sweetness, (or 
the honey Samson had taken out of 
the ruins of the winepress.) 
To all this it may be easily replied 

1. The changing of 4°55 into 4)DD is 


wholly arbitrary, and opens the way to 
such unbounded license in criticism as is 
not to be accepted unless for weightier 
reasons than this expositor has offered. 
2. To speak of a winepress roaring to 
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him. 6 And "the nae of the Lorp 
came mightily upon him, and he rent 
him as he would have rent a kid, and 
he had nothing in his hand: but he told 
not his father or his mother what ‘he 
had done. % And he went down, and 





h Chap. 3. 10; 18, 25; 1 Sam. 11. 6. 
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talked with the woman ; and she pleased 
Samson well. 8 And aftera time he re- 
turned to ‘take her, and he turned aside 
to see the carcass of the lion: and, be- 
hold, there was’ a swarm of bees and 
honey in the carcass of the lion. 9 And 








@ Gen, 29, 21; Matt, 1. 20. 





meet one, is, to say the least, a very 
strange expression, and a use of He- 
brew that has no parallel in the Bible. 
ANY is often used of the roaring of the 


lion, but never of the fermentation of 
grapes, or the raging of strong drink. 
3. The rent carcass of a lion may be as 
appropriately called a ruin (nba) as 


a smashed winepress, or the fallen 
trunk ofa tree, (Hzek. xxxi, 13,) or 
the misfortunes of the wicked, Prov. 
xxix, 16. 4. ‘I'o omit the two letters 
} and» from the word n.)), in which they 
each have the full power of a conso- 
nant, and thus make the word jj}, is to 
set at defiance all sound principles of 
criticism. To omit or ignore the so- 
called matres lectionis, or assume that 
they are nowhere consonants, is vio- 
lently to change the orthography of 
perhaps a teuth or more of all the words 
in the Hebrew language. 5. The no- 
tion that bees would not have entered 
» lion’s careass is sufficiently refuted in 
our note on verse 8; and the idea that 
Samson, when suddenly attacked by 
a lion, would have paused to reflect 
whether he would injure or bless the 
Philistines by rending it, may be safe- 
ly passed over without further no- 
tice. 6. Finally, this new solution of 
Samson’s riddle is less apt and clear 
than the traditional one, and is of too 
little worth to justify such a laboured 
effort and such arbitrary criticism as 
must be undertaken to make it even 
plausible. We. should add, that, con- 
trary to the evident import of verse sie 
which says that Samson told his wife 
the riddle, and she explained it to the 
Philistines, this new exposition as- 
sumes that Samson, by a play on words, 
(like lion-cup and lion-cub,) deceived his 
wife, and so his thirty companions nevy- 
er correctly solved his riddle. In this 
ease he surely should have demanded 
of them the thirty changes of garments, 





and not have succumbed to their treach- 
ery and fraud. 

6. Spirit of the Lord came might- 
ily upon him—A remarkable super- 
natural quickening and strengthening 
of his physical powers, which enabled 
him to perform a feat beyond the meas- 
ure of his ordinary strength. Observe 
that here the expression does not imply 
any great sanctity or moral purity in 
Samson, and is therefore not to be con- 
founded with the New Testament gift 
of the Holy Ghost. 

1. Talked with the woman—He 
had only seen her before, (verse 1,) but 
{ound no opportunity to talk with her 
till the betrothal was arranged by his 
parents. 

8. After a time he returned to 
talke her—That is, to consummate the 
marriage. Several months, often a 
year, elapsed between the betrothal 
and the wedding. A swarm of bees 
and honey in the carcass of the 
lion—“ This, it must be confessed,” 
says Dr. Thomson, ‘is an extraordinary 
occurrence. The word for bees is the 
Arabic for hornets, and these we know 
are very fond of flesh, and devour it 
with the greatest avidity. I have my- 
self seen a swarm of lornets build their 
comb in the skull of a dead camel, and 
this would incline me to believe that it 
was really our debabir—hornets—that 
had settled in the carcass of Samson's 
lion, if it were known that they manu- 
factured honey enough to meet the de- 
mands of the story. However, we find 
that not long after this bees were so 
abundant in a wood at no great dis- 
tance from this spot that the honey 
dropped down from the trees on the 
ground, (1 Sam. xiv, 26;) and I have 
explored densely-wooded gorges on 
Hermon and southern Lebanon where 
wild bees are still found, both in trees 
and in clefts of the rocks. It keeps up 
the verisimilitude of the narrative that 
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‘he took thereof in his hands, and went 
on eating, and came to his father and 
mother, and he gave them, and they did 
eat: but he told not them that he had 
taken the honey out of the carcass of 
the lion. 10 So his father went down 


JUDGES. 
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unto the woman: and Samson ! made 
there a feast; forso used the young men 
to do. 11 And it came to pass, when 
they saw him, that they brought thirty 
companions to be with him. 12 And 
Samson said unto trem, I will now 





%1 Sam. 14. 25. 30; Prov. 25. 16.—/ Gen. 29. 22; 





these are just the places where wild 
beasts still abound, and though bees 
ordinarily avoid dead carcasses, it is 
possible that they on this occasion se- 
lected that of the lion for their hive.” 


Rosenmiiller in his ‘‘ Bible Archzeology ’” 


says: “In the desert of Arabia the 
heat of a sultry season will often dry 
up all the moisture of men or camels 
that have fallen dead, within twenty- 
four hours of their decease, without 
their passing into a state of decomposi- 
tion and putrefaction, so that they re- 
main for a long time like mummies, 
without change and without stench.” 
In such a case it would be very possi- 
ble and likely that a swarm of bees 
would take up their abode in what 
more resembled a crust of rock than a 
decayed carcass. Or we may suppose 
that the carcass had become a dry and 
naked skeleton, and that some sort of 
wild bees had formed their nest and 
combs within it. On this point we 
may well add the weighty testimony 
of Dr. Kitto: “In the Kast, vultures 
and insects, particularly numerous 
swarms of ants—and these abound in 
vineyards—will, in an astonishingly 
short time, clean completely out all the 
soft parts of any careass, leaving the 
skeleton entire, covered by its integu- 
ments, for, the flesh having been picked 
out, the skin would not be rent and 
destroyed. All the softer parts being 
thus removed, the bones and skin will 
rapidly be deprived of all their moisture 
by the heat of the sun; and the skele- 
ton, covered over with the dry parch- 
ment into which the skin has been 
turned, becomes a sweet and very con- 
venient habitation, in which a swarm 
of bees would be very likely to settle, 
especially in a secluded spot, ataong 
the shrub-like vines. In the Kast, bees 
establish themselves*in situations little 
thought of by us; many wild swarms, 
heing left to find homes for themselves, 


Ecclesiastes 10. 19; Mutt. 22. 2,4; John 2. 1, 10. 





fix in any hollow which seems to them 
suited to their wants.” 

9. Came to his father and moth- 
er—His parents seem to have ac- 
companied him down to Timnath this 
second time in order to be present 
at the wedding feast. He told them 
not— He perhaps at once conceived the 
riddle he would propound, and for that 
reasou kept it secret from his parents. 
But also he might have thought that his 
approach to the dead carcass was a 
violation of his Nazarite purity, and he 
might better keep it to himself; or he 
may have thought that his parents 
would regard the honey as unclean if 
they knew whence he had taken it. 

10. Samson made there a feast 
—The marriage feast lasted seven 
days, (Gen. xxix, 27,) at the close of 
which the bridegroom led his bride in 
joyful procession from her father’s 
house to his own, or to the house of 
his father. Samson probably held his 
feast at the house of a friend or ac- 
quaintance in Timnath, for as the sex- 
es did not feast together, and the nup- 
tials were not completed till the close 
of the seventh day, the feast of the 
bridegroom would not have been held 
in the house of the bride’s father. Had 
his own residence been in Timnath, 
Samson would have made his feast at 
home; but as Zorah was some five 
miles away, it only remained for him 
to hire a house for his feast, or else nse 
the house of some friend. 

11. When they saw him—That 1s, 
when the bride’s parents and relatives 
saw him. Bush and others think these 
words indicate that they saw in Sam- 
son’s stature and bearing something that 
aroused their suspicions, and told them 
le was a man to be watched, and they 
therefore brought thirty companions 
more, for the purpose of setting so 
many spies about him rather than for 
showing him respect or honour. But 
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™ put forth a riddle unto you: if ye can 
certainly declare it me ™ within the sev- 
en days of the feast, and find ¢ out, then 
[ will give you thirty 3 sheets and thirty 
* change of garments : 13 But if ye can- 
not declare 2¢ me, then shall ye give me 
thirty sheets and ey change of gar- 
ments. And they said unto him, Put 
forth thy riddle, that we may hear it. 





14 And he said unto them, Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness. And they 
could not in three days expound the 
riddle. 15 And it came to pass on the 
seventh day, that they said unto Sam- 
son’s wife, » Entice thy husband, that 
he may declare unto us the riddle, ‘lest 
we burn thee and thy father’s house 





m1 Kings 10. 1; Ezek. 17. 2; Luke 14. 7. 
m Gen. 29. 27.—2 Or, shérts. 


o Gen. 45. 22; 2 Kings 5. 2.—v Chap. 16. 5. 
q Chap. 15. 6. 





the phrase to be with him hardly har- 
monizes with such a thought, and the 
joviality and good cheer of their inter- 
course is against it. The parents and 
friends of the bride had seen Samson 
before, and had there been any thing 
suspicious about his stature and coun- 
tenance they would have discovered ib 
before this time. The verse merely 
means that when they saw him make 
bis appearance with his parents in Tim- 
nath, to celebrate the wedding feast, 
they proceeded at once to do their part 
in furnishing him guests. 

12. I will now put forth a riddle 
unto you—Literally, FE will twist you a 
knot. The custom of telling riddles at 
banquets for the purpose of entertain- 
ment was an ancient custom, and is 
often mentioned or alluded to by Greek 
writers. Within the seven days— 
That is, within the rest of the seven 
days which now remained of the feast. 
See notes on verses 14 and 17. Prob- 
ably the amusement of telling and 
guessing riddles had been going on for 
several days of the feast before Samson 
proposed this one. Thirty sheets— 
One for each guest. Sheets isnot a proper 
rendering of the Hebrew word, but 
shirts, as in the margin. They were 
under-garments woven of fine linen, 
and probably very costly. Change of 
garments—Costly dresses, which were 
frequently cHanged on festal occasions. 
Compare Gen. xlv, 22; 2 Kings v, 5. 
The prize of such inner and outer gar- 
ments was therefore worth contending 
for. 

14. Out of the eater came forth 
meat, 

And out of the strong came forth 
sweetness. 

Riddies were generally put in a 
poetical form, and so here the two 
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parts of the riddle are made to form a 
distich. Out of the carcass of a lion, 
a ravenous and devouring beast, Sam- 
son had taken food which both he and 
his parents had eaten; and out of the 
strong beast, for the lion is a symbol 
of strength, had he taken the sweet 
honey. One would not look into the 
body of the strong lion to find sweet- 
ness. This was a riddle which sur- 
passed the ordinary powers of man to 
solve, for the facts on which it was 
built were unknown to any one but 
Samson. To solve it would be like 
interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
when the dream itself was not made 
known. Could not in three days 
expound—Probably the three remain- 
ing days of the feast, for very possibly 
the riddle was not proposed till the 
third or fourth day of the feast. Keil 
thinks they occupied themselves three 
days in trying to find the solution, and 
after that let the matter rest till the 
seventh day. 

15. On the seventh day—Not of 
the week, (as Bush,) but of the feast. It 
was not till the last day of the feast 
that, feeling their case was hopeless, 
they went to the barbarous extreme of 
threatening to burn her and her fa- 
ther’s house with fire. It is probable, 
as Keil remarks, that ‘‘ the woman had 
already come to Samson every day with 
her entreaties, from simple curiosity ; 
but Samson resisted them until the sev- 
enth day, when she became more urgent 
than ever in consequence of this threat 
of the Philistines.” It is probable, 
too, that they had, without any threat, 
asked her before the seventh day to 
find out for them the meaning of the 
riddle. Entice thy husband—-Per- 
suade him; induce him. That he 
may declare. .the riddle—Hvidently 
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with fire: have ye called us ‘to take 
that we have? ds t not so? 16 And 
Samson’s wife wept before him, and 
said, * Thou dost but hate me, and lov- 
est me not: thou hast put forth a riddle 
unto the children of my people, and 
hast not told i¢ me. And he said unto 
her, Behold, I have not told it my fa- 
ther nor my mother, and shall I tell 
thee? 17 And she wept before him 
5the seven days, while their feast last- 
ed: and it came to pass on the seventh 


day, that he told her, because *she lay 
sore upon him: and she told the riddle 
to the children of her people. 18 And 
the men of the city said unto Lim on the 
seventh day before the sun went down, 
What zs sweeter than honey ? and what 
zs stronger than a lion? And he said 
unto them, If ye had not ploughed with 
my heifer, ye had not found out my rid- 
dle. 19 And ‘the Spirit of the Lor» 
came upon him, and he went down to 
Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of them, 





4 Heb. to possess us, or, to impoverish us? 
—-r Chap. 16. 15.—4 Or, the rest of the seven 


days, &.—-s Job 2. 9; Prov. 7, 21; Luke 11. 8; 
18, 4, 5.—7 Chap. 3. 10; 13. 25. 





their meaning was, that she should per- 
suade Samson to tell her the solution 
of the riddle, and then that she should 
privately make it known unto them. 
Have ye called us to take that we 
have—Literally, Js ct to make us poor 
yc have called us? Do you intend to rob 
us of our property, that you and your 
father are leagued together to make us 
the victims of Samson ? 

16. I have not told it my fa- 
ther nor my mother—A thing kept 
secret from one’s parents is, with the 
Orientals, a thing not to be told in other 
ears, or, at least, very rarely. ‘The 
greatest proof of confidence,” says Rob- 
erts, “is to say, I have told you 
what I have not revealed to my father. 
In proof of the great affection one has 
for another, it is said, He has told 
things to him that he would not have re- 
lated tohis parents. ‘My friend, do tell 
me the secret.’ ‘Tellyou? Yes, when 
I have told my parents.’ ” 

17. She wept...the seven days 
—That is, the rest of the seven days 
after he put forth the riddle, and while 
their feast lasted. See notes on verses 
14and 15. ‘Samson’s wife was a weak 
and wicked woman, who had no real 
love for her husband, and this is cer- 
tainly common enough at the present 
day. Wives are procured now as then 
by the intervention of parents, and 
without any of that personal attachment 
between the parties which we deem 
essential. They are also very often 
ready to enter into any treacherous 
conspiracy against their husbands by 
whick they can gain some desired ad- 
vantage for themselves or their friends. 
Tndeed, there are very many husbands 





in this country who neither will nor 
dare trust their wives. And yet these 
distrusted but cunning wives have 
wonderful power oyer their husbands. 
“By their arts and their ¢mportunity 
they carry their points, often to the 
utter and obvious ruin of their hus- 
bands. It is not at all contrary to 
present experience, therefore, that Sam- 
son’s wife should conspire against him 
in the matter of the riddle, nor that she 
should succeed in teasing him out of 
the secret.” — Thomson. 

18. Men of the city—The thirty 
companions mentioned in verse 11. 
Before the sun went down—Just in 
time to save themselves the mulct. 
What is sweeter than honey ? 
And what is stronger than a lion ? 

They answer thus sententiously, and 
by a distich similar to that in which he 
propounded the riddle. It was not 
necessary that they utter particulars, 
but only say so much as to assure him 
that they knew his riddle. Their tri- 
umph had been gained at such pains 
that they seem to have sought to 
make their answer poignant, in order 
to irritate Samson. Ploughed with 
my heifer —A proverbial expression 
intplying the illegal use of,that which 
was not their own. The expression was, 
indeed, not a delicate or chaste one, 
but does not charge, as some have 
thought, lewd and criminal intercourse 
between Samson’s wife and his thirty 
companions. 

19. Ashkelon—Some twenty - five 
miles distant to the southwest. Slew 
thirty men of them—That is, men of 
Ashkelon. He would not stain his 
hands with the blood of the citizens of 
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and took their *spoil, and gave change 
of garments unto them which expounded 
the riddle. And his anger was kindled, 
and he went up to his father’s house. 
20 But Samson’s wife "was given to his 
companion, whom he had used as “his 


friend, 
CHAPTER XV. 
Bees it came to pass within a while 
after, in the time of wheat har- 
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vest, that Samson visited his wife with 
a*kid; and he said, I will go in to my 
wife into the chamber. But her father 
would not suffer him to goin, 2 And 
her father said, I verily thcught that 
thou hadst utterly ° hated her; therefore 
I gave her to thy companion: ¢s not her 
younger sister fairer than she? 1! take 

er, | pray thee, instead of her. 3 And 
Samson said concerning them, ?Now 








€ Or, apparel. aw Chap. 15. 2.—~v John 3. 29. 
= @ Gen. 38. 17; Luke 15. 29.—d Chap. 14, 20. 





Timnath, but goes far off to take his 
spoil; yet will he make Philistine blood 
pay for this Philistine treachery. His 
whole object in going to Aslikelon to 
get his spoils is not clear. To justify 
this wholesale murder by any standard 
of New Testament morality is idle and 
absurd. His anger was kindled— 
He doubtless felt that he did well to be 
angry. and his slaughter of the thirty 
men of Ashkelon is to be regarded large- 
ly as a fearful revenge, by which he 
would awe and terrify the Timnathites 
who had treated him so treacherously. 
The changes of garments which he 
paid them he probably flung at their 
feet all stained with human blood, and 
in a spell of ferocious indignation at 
their perfidy left them, and went up 
to his father’s house at Zorah. 

20. To his companion—One of the 
“thirty.” ‘To treason she adds infi- 
delity. Meanness of disposition gives 
birth to every thing that is bad. It 
ean neither love nor be faithful; but 
least of all can it comprehend such a 
man as Samson was.” — Cassel. Whom 
he had used as his friend—Used 
most confidentially of the thirty, and 
had intrusted the most delicate matters 
to hig hand. The one who was used for 
this purpose is called in the New Testa- 
ment the friend of the bridegroom. 
Jobniii, 29. The father of Samson's 
wife understood from his auger that 
he utterly liated her, (chap. xv, 2,) and 
renounced all claim to her; but, instead 
of apologizing, or trying to turn away 
his wrath, he gave another .exhibition 
of Philistine perfidy by giving her to a 
rival, and so made the breach utterly 
irreparable. Here notice how low was 
this Philistine’s notion of the sanctity 
of marriage. 








1 Heb. let her be thine.—2 Or, Now shal! I be 
blameless from the Philistines, though, &c. 








CHAPTER XV. 


BURNING OF THE PHILISTINES’ CORN, 
1-5. 

‘““Samson’s disposition was too noble 
to cherish anger long.. Only small souls 
bear grudges; but great natures meas- 
ure others by themselves. Because 
they have forgotten the wrong that 
was done them, they think that others 
are no longer mindful of the wrong 
they have done. Kindly disposed as 
ever he comes to visit his wife, but 
this leads to the disclosure of how he 
has been treated.”— Cassel. 

1. The time of wheat harvest— 
Dr. Robinson saw the peasants in the 
Philistine plain, not far from Timnath, 
beginning their wheat harvest on the 
19th of May. The harvest time is here 
mentioned in view of the facts about to 
be told of Samson’s burning both the 
standing corn and shocks. Verse 5. 
Visited his wife with a kid — Sam- 
son’s nuptials had not been fully con- 
summated, and the rage and disgust 
with which he broke them off hindered 
his visiting his wife as an ordinary 
husband. He proposed, therefore, to 
visit her as one would visit a strange 
woman, and took the customary pres- 
ent. Compare Gen. xxxvili, 17. Into 
the chamber—The apartment of the 
women; the harem. 

2. Utterly hated her—He surely 
had reason for so thinking, but to give 
her to that treacherous companion, 
who had so basely misused the confi- 
dence and responsibility reposed in 
him as friend of the bridegroom, was 
only to make matters worse, and to 
drive Samson to some other fearful act 
of retaliation. Under such circum- 
stances, to propose to him her young- 
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shall I be more blameless than the 
Philistines, though I do them a dis- 
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pleasure. 4 And Samson went and 
caught three hundred foxes, and took 








er sister was to add insult to abuse, 
and render Samson more blameless 
than the Philistines (verse 3) in the 
fiery destruction which speedily visited 
their fields and vineyards. 

_ 4, Caught three hundred foxes— 
We are not to suppose that he caught 
them alone, or in a single day, nor that 
foxes were as scarce in Palestine then 
az they are now. The Hebrew word 
for foxes, shualim, is also used of jack- 
als, and these latter are, doubtless, the 
animals which Samson caught for his 
purpose. They are gregarious in their 
habits, and may be easily taken in large 
numbers by means of traps and pitfalls. 





SYRIAN FOX. 


Dr. Kennicott felt that this narrative 
was so improbable that he sought out 
what he thought a more rational ex- 
planation, and, on the authority of 


seven Hebrew MSS., he read psy, 
handfuls, instead of pdynvy, foxes, and 


supposed that Samson “took three 
hundred handfuls, or sheaves, of corn, 
and one hundred and fifty firebrands ; 
that he turned the sheaves end to end, 
and put a firebrand between the two 
ends,” and so accomplished his work of 
destruction. To this, however, it is 
replied: 1. Even granting the proposed 
reading handfuls, the word cannot 


mean sheaves. 2. The verb 405, ren- 
dered caught, is never used of taking 
handfuls or sheaves of grain, but al- 
ways of seizing something by violence 
or stratagem, and is specially used of 
catching animals. 3. Then the task 
of bringing three hundred sheaves to- 
gether in the open field, and using 
them as Kennicott supposes, would 





have been a difficulty as great as the 
one he seeks to explain away, and 
would have exposed Samson to detec- 
tion and opposition before he could 
well have accomplished his purpose. 
We abide, therefore, by the common 
reading, and on the supposed difficulty 
of catching three hundred foxes we 
give Dr. Thomson’s very comprehen- 
sive statement: “It is probable that 
by foxes jackals are intended; and 
these are even now extremely numer- 
ous. I have had more than one race 
after them, and over the very theatre 
of Samson’s exploit. When encamped 
out in the plain with a part of Ibra- 
him Pasha’s army, in 1834, we were 
serenaded all night long by troops of 
these hideous howlers. But if we 
must limit Samson to the ordinary fox, 
even these are to be found here. I 
started up and chased one when I 
passed over that part of the plain 
where Timnath is believed to have 
been situated. In those days this 
country was infested with all sorts 
of wild animals to an extent which 
seems to us incredible. This is evi- 
dent from the almost numberlesgs inci- 
dental allusions in the Bible; but the 
use of firearms for so many centuries 
has either totally exterminated whole 
classes, or obliged them to retire into 
the remote and unfrequented deserts. 
.--Not having firearms, the ancients 
were much more skilful than the mod- 
erns in the use of snares, nets, and pits 
for capturing wild animals. A large 
class of biblical figures and allusions 
necessarily presuppose this state of 
things. Job and David, and all the poets 
and prophets, continually refer in their 
complaints to snares, nets, pits, ete. 
Weare justified, therefore, in believing 
that, at the time in question, the com- 
mander of Israel could, with no great 
difficulty, collect even three hundred 
foxes. We want no correction of the 
text to render the whole account cred- 
ible, nor need we call in the aid of 
miracles. It was merely a cunning 
device of Israel's champion to inflict a 
terrible chastisement upon his ene- 
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$firebrands, anu turned tail to tail, and 
put a firebrand in the midst between 
two tails. 5 And when he had set the 
Srands on fire, “he let ¢hem go into the 
standing corn of the Philistines, and 
burnt up bota the shucks, and also the 
praeid corn, with the vineyards and 
olives. 
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6 Then the Philistines said, Who 
hath done this? And they answered, 
Samson, the son in law of the Timnito, 
because he had taken his wife, and giv- 
en her to his companion. ‘And the 
Philistines came up, and burnt her and 
her father with fire. 7 And Samson 
said unto them, Though ye have done 


d Chap. 12.1; 14. 15; Prov. 92, 8; 1 Thess. 4. 6, 








3 Or, torches.—c Exod 22. 6; 2Sam, 14. 30. 





mies.” Firebrands—-Or, torches. The 
Hebrew word is the .ame as that ren- 
dered lamps in chap. vii, 16. These 
torches, one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, and made of material that would 
probably long hold fire and burn, were 
what Samson set on fire, not the tails 
of the foxes. Turned tail to tail— 
The sense obviously is that two foxes 
were fastened together by a cord tied 
to their tails—a cerd perhaps several 
yards long—-and when he puta fire- 
brand in the midst between two 
tails, they would probably at first pullin 
opposite directions ; but when they saw 
the brands on fire, and themselves freed 
from the hands of their captors, they 
would be likely to learn very soon to 
run in parallel lines, and would thus 
scatter the fire with most disastrous 
effect through the neighbouring corn- 
fields. ‘On this and on many other 
matters,” says Dr. Kitto, ‘ people write 
large dissertations to prove or disprove 
points which might be determined in 
tive minutes by a simple experiment. 
We happened lately to see two dogs 
somewhat similarly attached, and 
paused to see how they would act. 
They wasted some minutes in rather 
awkward movements, but, finding the 
futility of their efforts, they inclined 
their heads to each other, and, after a 
hasty consultation, turned round so as 
to bring their bodies parallel to each 
other, and then ran off with consider- 
able speed. Now foxes have not the 
reputation of being duller than dogs.” 


5. Let them go—Hebrew, nbvi, sent 


them. A hundred and fifty pairs, 
starting forth from different points and 
running in different directions, each 
pair carrying a firebrand, would rap- 
idly spread destruction far and wide. 
The standing corn—Wheat yet un- 
eut. This often, in the Hast, as on 





our western prairies, extends as far 
as eye can reach in one apparently un- 
broken field. Shocks—Not carefully 
arranged shocks of bound sheaves, 
as with us, but heaps of the grain, 
































GRAIN FIELD. 


either bound or unbound, loosely piled 
up for temporary convenience. Vine- 
yards and olives—Rather, gardens 
of olives. Large olive groves still 
abound in the plain of Philistia. ‘The 
cornfields of Philistia,” says Stanley, 
‘then as now interspersed with olive 
groves, lay stretched in one unbroken 
expanse before him, to invifé his face- 
tious outrage. The mischievousness 
of the conflagration of the cornfields 
by means of the jackals is subordinate 
to the ludicrousness of the sight, as, 
from the hill of Zorah, the: contriver 
of the scheme must have watched the 
streams of fire spreading through corn- 
fields and orchards in the plain below.” 


Samson’s REVENGE OF HIS WIFES 
Dratu, 6-8. 

6. Burnt her and her father with 
fire—This was the first outburst of 
popular indignation and fury. Not 
finding at hand the perpetrators of the 
deed. iney wreak vengeance on those 
who had been the occasion of it. And 
go that weak and deceitful woman, who 
had sought to save herself and her 
father by teasing Samson’s secret from 
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this, yet will °I be ere vI ae and 
after that I will cease. Ana he smote 
them hip and thigh with a great slaugh- 
ter: and he went down and dwelt in 
the top of the rock Etam. 

9 Then the Philistines went up, and 
pitched in Judah, and spread them- 
selves ‘in Lehi. 10 And the men of 
Judah said, Why are ye come up against 
us? And they answered, To bind Sam- 
son are we come up, to do to him as he 
hath done to us. 11 Then three thou- 
sand men of Judah 4 went to the top of 
the rock Etam, and said to Samson, 
Knowest thou not that the Philistines 
are rulers over us? what is this that 
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thou hast done unto us? And he said 
unto them, As they did unto me, so have 
I done unto them. 12 And they said 
unto him, We are come down to bind 
thee, that we may deliver thee into the 
hand of the Philistines. And Samson 
said unto them, Swear unto me, that 
ye will not fall upon me yourselves. 
13 And they spake unto him, saying, 
No; but we will bind thee fast, and de- 
liver thee into their hand: but surely 
we will not kill thee. And they bound 
him with two new cords, and brought 
him up from the rock. 14 And when 
he came unto Lehi, the Philistines 
shouted against him: and "the Spirit 








é Rom, 12. 19.—-f Verse 19.4 Heb. 
went down. 





him and telling it to hig rival, meets 
at length the very doom she thought 
to turn away. 

8. Smote them hip and thigh— 
Rather, leg upon thigh. A proverbial 
expression that seems most naturally 
to denote a ferocious and indiscrim- 
inate slaughter, as when we say of 
slaughtered troops, ‘‘ They were utter- 
ly cut to pieces.” Gesenius explains 
that he smote them so that the scat- 
tered limbs fell one upon another. It 
was a great slaughter, and convinced 
the Philistines, if they knew it not be- 
fore, that Samson was their great na- 
tional enemy. Top of the rock— 
Better, cleft of therock. Some deep and 
wild gorge or cleft, such as abound in 
the hill €ountry of Judea. Btam— 
This many have been inclined to iden- 
tify with Etam of 2 Chron. xi, 6, a city 
which Rehoboam fortified, and which 
Dr. Robinson and others have sup- 
posed to be the modern Urtas, about a 
mile south of Bethlehem. But to this 
place, which is located on high ground, 
Samson could hardly have been said to 
go down, and hence the Etam of the 
tribe of Simeon, mentioned 1 Chron. 
iv, 32, is more probably intended here. 
Its exact location has not been cer- 
tainly identified. 


SaMmson’s EXPLOIT WITH THE JAWBONE 
OF AN Ass, 9-20. 

9. Philistines went up— At least a 
thousand strong. Verse 15. The ter- 
ritory of Judah lies higher than the 
Philistine plain; hence the Philistines 





g Chap. 13.1; 14.4; Deut. 28. 18, 47, 48; 
Psa. 106. 41.—h Chap. 3. 10; 14. 6. 





wentup. Spread themselves—Scat- 
tered about in small companies to hunt 
for Samson. Lehi—This word means 
a jawbone; and Gesenius thinks might 
have been so called from a chain of 
steep, craggy rocks, which resembled 
a jawbone, just as some single rocks 
are for a like reason called teeth. 1 Sam. 
vii, 12. The place, however, may have 
derived its name from Samson’s ex- 
ploit. See verse 17. 

10. Why are ye come up against 
us—Judah was at peace and submis- 
sive to his Philistine masters, and de- 
manded reason for any show of further 
oppression. 

11. Went to the top of the rock— 
Hebrew, went down, that is, from the 
higher hill country of Judah. Know- 
est thou not that the Philistines 
are rulers over us—The lion of 
Judah was cowed by the presence of 
the enemy; and so utterly humbled 
and subdued by the Philistines were 
the leaders of this tribe that they read- 
ily became instruments in their hands 
to capture and deliver up to them 
their nation’s great champion. 

‘12. Swear unto me—He is willing 
to risk a combat singlehanded with the 
Philistines, but would not fight or in- 
jure his own countrymen. His work 
was to smite Philistines, not Israelites. 

13. Brought him up from the rock 
—Led him a prisoner out of the cleft 
which he had made his stronghold. 

14. Shouted against him—Raised 
a joyful shout of triumph to meet him 
asa bound captive and prisoner, ‘Th ey 
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of the Lorp came mightily upon him, 
and the cords that were upon his arms 
became as flax that was burnt with fire, 
and his bands ‘loosed from off his 
hands. 15 And he found a *new jaw- 
bone of an ass, and put forth his hand, 
and took it, and tslew a thousand men 
therewith. 16 And Samson said, With 
the jawbone of an ass, 7heaps upon 
heaps, with the jaw of an ass have 
T slain a thousand men. 17 And it 
came to pass, when he had made an 
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end of speaking, that he cast away the 
jawbone out of his hand, and called 
that place §Ramath-lehi. 18 And he 
was sore athirst, and called on the Lorn, 
and said, * Thou hast given this great 
deliverance into the hand of thy ser- 
vant: and now shall I die for thirst, 
and fall into the hand of the uncircum- 
cised? 19 But God clave a hollow 
place that was in *the jaw, and there 
came water thereout; and when he had 
drunk, 'his spirit came again, and he 





5 Heb. were melted.—6 Heb. motst,——i Lev. 
46. 8: Josh. 23.10; chap. 3, 31.—7 Heb. aheuwp, 
two heaps. 
exulted as if their victory was how 
complete. The cords. ..his bands— 
“ The description rises,” says Keil, “to 
a poetical parallelism, to depict the tri- 
umph which Samson celebrated over 
the Philistines in the power of the 
Spirit of Jehovah.” 

15. New jawbone—Moist or fresh, 
as would be the case if the animal had 
recently died. Such a bone would be 
less liable to break than one old and 
thoroughly dried. A thousand men 
—The host was, doubtless, more nu- 
inerous, but many escaped. They 
probably became panicstricken when 
they saw this fearful foe suddenly 
break his bands, as with miraculous 
power, and rush upon them, smiting 
to the earth every Philistine that he 
encountered. 

16. Samson said—Samson’s words 
form a short poetical distich, and con- 
tain, in the Hebrew, a noticeable paro- 
nomasia, which may be thus presented 
in English: 

With a jawbone of the ass, a mass, two masses; 
With a jawbone of the ass have I slain  thou- 
sand men. 
It deserves notice, also, that the He- 
brew word for mass or heaps is the 
same as that for ass, and the word for 
thousand means also an 0%; SO that a 
further idea of Samson’s pun may be 
given by rendering: 
With a jawbone of the ass, an ass, two asses ; 
With a jawbone of the ass have I[ slain an ox 
of men, 
This saying, like the method devised 
to burn the Philistines’ corn, shows us 
the extent of Samson’s humour, * His 
most valiaut, his most ernel actions, 











8That is, The lifting wp of the jawbone, or, 
casting wway of the jawbone.—k Psa. 3. 7. 
——90Or, Lehi. —l Gen. 45. 27; Isa. 40. 29. 








are done with a smile on his face and 
a jest in his mouth. It relieves his 
character from the sternness of Phe- 
nician fanaticism. As a peal of hearty 
laughter often breaks in upon the de- 
spondency of individual sorrow, so the 
joviality of Samson becomes a pledge 
of the revival of the greatness of his 
nation. The whole point of the mas- 
sacre of the thousand Philistines lies in 
the cleverness with which their clumsy 
triumph is suddenly turned into dis- 
comfiture; and their discomfiture is 
celebrated by the punning turn of the 
hero, not forgotten even in the exul- 
tation or the weariness of victory.”— 
Stanley. 

17. Called that place Ramath- 
lehi—The name means /ill or height 
of the jawbone, and seems to have orig- 
inated with this triumph of Samson. 
In this case the name Le/d is used pro- 
leptically in verse 9. 

18. Sore athirst—Having become 
exhausted by his fierce conflict with 
the enemy. Called on the Lord— 
With all his wit and humour he did not 
forget the source of his streugth, nor 
fail to understand that he was fight- 
ing for Jehovah. 

19. God clave a hollow place 
that was in the jaw—So the ancient 
versions render, and so many exposi- 
tors understand that God miraculously 
caused a stream of water to flow out 
of the jawbone with which Samson 
had wrought his massacre. But much 
more properly is the Hebrew rendered, 
God clave the hollow place which is m 
Lehi; and the remark at the end of 
the verse, that the place or fountain re- 
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revived: wherefore he called the name 
thereof 19 En-hakkore, which ¢s in Lehi 
unto this day. 20 And he pe ed Is- 
rael ™in the days of the Philistines 
twenty years. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tien 


saw there 1 harlot, and went in un- 
to her. 2 And it was told the Gaz- 
ites, saying, Samson is come hither. 
And they *compassed him in, and laid 
wait for him all night in the gate of the 
city, and were 2 quiet all the night, say- 
ing, In the morning, when it is day, we 
shall kill him. 3 And Samson lay till 





went Samson to Gaza, and 
10 That is, The well of him that called, or. 
: criet » Psa, 34. Hae Chap. 13.1.7” 





1 Heb. a woman, a harlot.—a1 Sam. 23. 26; 
Psa, 118, 10-12; Acts 9. 24.2 Heb. sélent. 





mains in Lehi unto this day, fully 
confirms our rendering. The meaning 
obviously is, that God caused a spring 
or fountain to break out in Lehi, which 
became permanent, and was existing in 
the historian’s day. His spirit came 
again—He was reinvigorated and re- 
stored from his exhaustion. He re- 
vived—He lived, did not perish from 
his extreme exhaustion. The whole 
passage shows that Samson’s effort on 
that occasion had well nigh exhausted 
all his bodily powers. Called the 
name thereof—That is, the name of 
the fountain in the hollow place—En- 
hakkore—which means, as the mar- 
gin has it, the well or the fountain of 
him that called. It was long known as 
the fountain that burst forth in answer 
to Samson’s prayer, but its exact loca- 
tion is not at present known. 

20. Judged Israel. ..twenty years 
—The same statement is repeated at 
the close of Samson’s history, (chap. 
xvi, 31,) but seems to have been intro- 
duced here to indicate the time when he 
first became fully recognized as judge in 
Israel. His previous exploits had not 
gained him great influence or recogni- 
tion as judge outside of the tribe of Dan, 
as Judah’s action (verse 12) shows. But 
we may believe when the three thousand 
men of Judah saw his slaughter of the 
thousand Philistines, they, too, acknowl- 
edged himas judge. He neversueceeded, 
however, in delivering Israel, for his mis- 
sion was only to begin to deliver them, 
(chap. xiii, 5;) so that the term of his 
office was wholly in the days of the 
Philistines. The days of the Philis- 
tines’ power extended on through the 
judgeship of Eli, and though at all times 
they may not have ruled and oppressed 
Tsrael, they were a constant source of 
trouble and fear. Complete deliverance 
was wrought by Samuel, the great Naz- 





arite, to whom Samson was a sort of 
John Baptist. 1 Sam. vii, 13. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The historian having, in the last chap- 
ter, shown how Samson became recog- 
nized beyond his own tribe as Israel’s 
great champion, and having told us that 
his judgeship lasted twenty years, during 
all which time the Philistines were not 
subdued, passes over the incidents of 
those twenty years, which, probably, 
offered nothing of any considerable im- 
portance, and proceeds, in this chapter, 
to tell us how the mighty Samson fell. 


Samson’s Expioir at Gaza, 1-3. 


1. Gaza—aA very ancient city, men- 
tioned as early as Gen. x, 19, and sitn- 
ated in the extreme southern portion 
of the Philistine plain. It stood upon 
a low round hill that rises some fifty 
or sixty feet above the surrounding 
plain. Its modern name is Ghuazzen. 
It was the most celebrated city of the 
Philistine pentarchy, and was the scene 
of Samson’s last trumph and death. 

2. Samson is come hither——Sam- 
son may have thought to pass unrec- 
ognized in that large town, but his 
fame was too extended, and too many 
Philistine eyes had seen him before. His 
stalwart form and long growth of hair 
would also, probably, anywhere at- 
tract attention. Compassed him in 
—Probably, compassed the city about 
with spies to guard against a sudden 
and sly departure of their foe. Quiet 
all the night—After night set in they 
supposed he wou'd not be likely to 
leave the harlot before the morning, and 
so the watchmen gave so little heed to 
the gate of the city that Samson car. 
ried it off without their knowledge. 

3. Lay till midnight—He, perhaps, 
knew or suspected what his enemies 


B. C. 1120. 


midnight, and arose at midnight, and 
took the doors of the gate of the city, 
and the two posts, and went away with 
them, *bar and all, and put them upon 
his shoulders, and carried them up to 
the top of a hill that 7s before Hebron. 

4 And it came to pass afterward, that 
he loved a woman ‘in the valley of So- 


3 Hebrew, with the bar.—4 Or, by the 
brook. ——6 Chapter 14. 15; see Proverbs 2 
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rek,; whose name was Delilah. 5 And 
the lords of the Philistines came up 
unto her, and said unto her, » Entice 
him, and see wherein his great strength 
“eth, and by what means we may pre- 
vail against him, that we may bind him 
to Safflict him: and we will give thee 
every one of us eleven hundred pieces 


16, 19, and 5. 3-11, and 6. 24-26, and 7. 21-23. 
—~ob Or, dwindle. 








were doing, and his humour took occa- 
sion again to make them the butt of 
ridicule. Doors of the 
gate—The two leaves, 
or double folding doors. 
Two posts—The two 
sideposts to which the 
doors were hung, being 
fastened either by hin- 
ges or by sockets. Bar 
and all—Better, as in 
the margin, with the bar. 
The bar was a large 
heavy crosspiece or bolt 
of wood or iron, some- 
times reaching across 
the entire breadth of the two doors, and 
fastened in sockets in the sideposts or 
walls, and sometimes merely sliding 
backward and forward like an ordinary 
bolt. Samson tore away the whole 
gateway—doors, posts, and bar—and 
put them upon his shoulders, and 
carried them up to the top of a 
hill that is before Hebron. erihe 
present town of Gaza has no gates, be- 
ing like an open village; yet the places 
of the former ones remain, and are 
pointed out around the hill. One of 
these, at the foot of the slope on the 
southeast, is shown as the gate whose 
doors and bars were earried off by 
Simson.” —Robinson. About half an 
hour’s walk southeast of the town is a 
partially isolated hill, (el-Muntar,) from 
which the mountains of Hebron are 
visible, and also a wide view over all 
the surrounding country. An old tra- 
dition calls it “ Samson's Mount,” and 
points it out as the hill to which he 
carried the gates of Gaza; and Dr. 
Robinson says, “ There is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition.” ‘The ex- 
pression before Hebron docs not mean 
in the immediate vicinity of Hebron, 
put is better rendered towards or over 





BABRED GATE. 


against, as in Deut. xxxii, 49, where 
Mount Nebo is said to be over against 
Jericho, though it was many miles 
taway, and on the other side of J ordan. 





SAMSON AND DELILAH, 4-20. 


4, Loved a woman...Delilah— 
She was, doubtless, a Philistine wom- 
an, and it comports well with Samson’s 
history that among the daughters of 
that people he found his earliest and 
his latest love. The name Delilah-— 
languishing, or enfeebling — suggests, 
says Cassel, how “ sensuality sings and 
lulls the manly strength of the hero 
to aleep.” The valley of Sorek— 
Sorek means a vine or vine planta- 
tion, and probably took its name from 
the extensive cultivation of the grape. 
No trace of any town of this name has 
been found; but just south of Zorah 
runs the Wady-es-Surar, a wide and 
fertile valley, which, at least, bears 
some resemblance to the name, and is 
admirably adapted to the cultivation 
of the vine. 

5. Entice him—The same demand 
put upon his first female betrayer. 
Chap. xiv, 15. The lords of the Phil- 
istines well knew wherein Samson’s 
great weakness lay, and by taking ad- 
vantage of that knowledge they at last 
found out wherein his great strength 
lay; but the secret of his strength was 
yet to them a mystery. They thought, 
perhaps, that it arose from some am- 
ulet or charm which he wore about 
him. Bleven hundred pieces of 
silver—The silver shekel was worth 
about sixty-two cents of our currency, 
and eleven hundred shekels would be 
gix hundred and eighty-two dollars. 
This amount from each of the five 
lords would make three thousand four 
hundred and ten dollars. Surely a 
tempting bribe. 
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of silver. 6 And Delilah said to Sam- 
son, Tell me, I pray thee, wherein thy 
great strength deth, and wherewith 
thou mightest be bound to afflict thee. 
7 And Samson said unto her, If they 
bind me with seven green withs that 
were never dried, then shall I be weak, 
and be as7another man. 8 Then the 
lords of the Philistines brought up to 
her seven green withs which had not 
been dried, and she *bound him with 
then. 9 Now there were men lying in 
wait, abiding with her in the chamber. 
And she said unto him, The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson. And he brake 


the withs, as a thread of tow is broken” 


when it %toucheth the fire. So his 
strength was not known. 10 And Del- 
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ilah said unto Samson, Behold, thou 
hast mocked me and told me lies: *now 
tell me, I pray thee, wherewith thou 
mightest be bound. 1] And he said 
unto her, If they bind me fast with new 
ropes *that never were occupied, then 
shall I be weak, and be as another man. 
12 Delilah therefore took new ropes, 
and bound him therewith, and said un- 
to him, The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson. And there were liers in wait 
abiding in the chamber. And he brake 
them from off his arms like a thread. 
13 And Delilah said unto Samson 
Hitherto thou hast mocked me, and 
told me lies: tell me wherewith thou 
mightest be bound. And he said unto 
her, If thou weavest the seven locks of 








60r, new cords. Heb. moist.—i7 Heb. one. 
—c¢ Kccles. 7. 26.—8 Heb. smelleth. 


d Prov. 23. 7, 8; Ezek. 33. 31; Luke 22. 48,— 
9Heb. wherewith work hath not been done. 





6. Tell me, I pray thee, wherein 
thy great strength lieth—We shall 
better understand both the words and 
conduct of Delilah and Samson if we 
regard her questions and persuasion 
touching the secret of his strength as 
the price she laid on Samson for the 
privilege of intercourse with her. In- 
structed by the Philistine lords, she 
demands of Samson that he shall, be- 
fore he gratifies his love with her, tell 
her this great secret of his life. 

7. Seven green withs—Or, seven 
moist cords. The rendering withs comes 
from Josephus’s statement that these 
cords were twisted of a vine, and the 
well-known fact that strings were often 
made of tough and pliant wood twisted 
in the form of a rope. Samson was 
too shrewd not to see Delilah’s possi- 
ble designs. and he thrice deceived her. 
The question of his veracity and mo- 
rality need not be entertained, for if 
he was not too good to go in unto a 
harlot, he was not too good to practice 
deception on his wily mistress. 

9. Men lying in wait—Hebrew, the 
lier in wait. She bad a spy lying in 
ambush in an adjoining apartment, 
teady to take care of the fettered giant 
when it became evident that he was 
helpless. It is not likely that she went 
so far as to betray her real purposes 
by having this spy rush out upon Sam- 
son When she uttered her alarm cry, 
The Philistines be upon thee, Sam- 


son—This she uttered to awake him in 
fright, and see what he would do. 

10. Told me lies—This charge 
would have little effect coming on one 
from the lips of a harlot. My moral 
character, Samson might have said, will 
compare well with yours. 

11. New ropes that were never 
occupied—Never used for any other 
purpose; ropes of the very firmest de- 
scription. 

13. The seven locks—He probably 
wore his long Nazarite hair in seven 
braids or flowing tresses. If thou 
weavest....with the web — The 
meaning is, that she should weave his 
seven braids of hair fast into the warp 
of the cloth which was upon her loom. 
“This time,” says Kitto,‘‘he approached 
dangerously near his great secret. His 
infatuation was like that of the moth, 
approaching gradually nearer and near- 
er to the flame which destroys it at 
last. This device was suggested by the 
presence of the small loom in which the 


‘lly dass. wore thei 
il 


household stuffs 
—a kind of indus- 
try from which it 
would seem that 
females even of 
Delilah’s stamp 
didnot hold them- 
selves exempt. 
These looms, as 
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my head with the web. 14 And she 
fastened ¢é with the pin, and said unto 
him, The Philistines de upon thee, Sam- 
son. And he awaked out of his sleep, 
and went away with the pin of the 
beam, and with the web. 15 And she 
said unto him, * How canst thou say, I 
love thee, when thine heart 7s not with 
me? Thou hast mocked me these three 
times, and hast not told me wherein thy 


great strength lieth. 16 And it came, 


to pass, when she pressed him daily 
with her words, and urged him, so 
that his soul was 1°vexed unto death ; 
17 That he ‘told her all his heart, and 
said unto her, ¢ There hath not come a 





e Chap. 14. 16.—10 Heb. shortened.—F Micah 
7. 5.—g Num. 6. 5; chap. 18. 5. 





shown in Egyptian sculptures, and as 
still subsisting in the Hast, are very 
simple and comparatively light, and 
must by no means be confounded with 
the ponderous apparatus of our own 
hand-loom weavers.” 

14, She fastened it with the pin— 
This was an effort to make him still 
more secure. Not only did she weave 
his hair fast in her woof and warp, but 
made it faster still in some way by the 
pin of the beam. The meaning of 
this latter expression is doubtful. Some 
think that this pin was a large nail by 
which she fastened the web to the wall 
or floor; others, that it was the roller or 
beam to which the threads of the warp 
were fastened, and round which the 
cloth was rolled when woven. Keil 
thinks it was “the comb or press itself, 
which was fastened to the loom, so 
that it could only be torn out by force.” 
Whatever it was, when he was again 
suddenly aroused by the startling cry, 
The Philistines be upon thee! he 
tore out with his hair both the web and 
the pin, and went off with them. Per- 
haps, as Bush suggests, “ he took away 
the whole apparatus together.” 

16. She pressed him daily—We 
are not to suppose that her efforts to 
find out his secret and the three acts 
of binding him followed close upon one 
another on a single day. Weeks, per- 
haps, intervened between his visits to 
her, and now, after having been mocked 
three times, she will not admit him to 
her embrace unless he tells her all his 


razor upon mine head; for I have been 
a Nazarite unto God from my moth- 
er’s womb: if I be shaven, then m 

strength will go from me, and I shail 
become weak, and be like any other 
man. 18 And when Delilah saw that 
he had told her all his heart, she sent 
and called for the lords of the Philis- 
tines, saying, "Come up this once, for 
he hath showed me all his heart. Then 
the lords of the Philistines came up 
unto her, and brought money in their 
hand. 19 ‘And she made him sleep 
upon her knees; and she called for a 
man, and she caused him to shave off 
the seven locks of his head; and she 


h Prov. 18. 8: Jer. 9. 4, 6,——@ Prov. 7. 26, 27 
2. 33, 34; Eccles. 7. 26. 





heart. Daily he comes, and vainly says, 
I love thee. She refuses to receive 
him, and torments him by such words as 
are given in verse 15, yet still urging him 
to reveal his secret, and so, being long 
hindered from indulging his lustful love 
with her, his soul was vexed unto 
death. So fierce was the conflict be- 
tween his passions and his better sense. 

1%. Told her all his heart—Lust 
and love conquered at last. ‘‘ Samson, 
when strong and brave,” says St. Am- 
brose, “strangled a lion, but could not 
strangle his own love. He burst the 
fetters of his foes, but not the cords of 
his own lust. He burned up the crops 
of others, and lost the fruit of his own 
virtue when burning with the flame en- 
kindled by a single woman.” 

“18. Delilah saw — She perceived 
from the character of what he said, and 
his solemn behaviour, and perhaps agi- 
tation, that now he had told her the 
fatal secret. 

19. She called for a man—‘ Proba- 
bly a barber. The business of eastern 
barbers lies in shaving the head rather 
than the beard, and they do it so skil- 
fully and gently that, so far from a 
sleeping man being awaked, a waking 
man is lulled to sleep under the opera- 
tion. Considering the great mass of 
hair of which Samson had to be de- 
prived, he would probably have been 
roused by inexperienced hands, which 
may be the reason why Delilah herself 
did not operate upon the recumbent 
Nazarite, as painters falsely represent 
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began to afflict him, and his strength 
went from him. 20 And she said, 
The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. 
And he awoke out of his sleep, and 
said, I will go out as at other times 
before, and shake myself. And he 


k Num. 14,9, 42,43; Josh. 7.12; 1 Sam. 16.14; 18.12; 


that she did.’—Xitto. She began to 
afflict him—In what particular way is 
told in the next verse. 

20. Shake myself—Alluding to his 
former shaking himself loose from fet- 
ters. She perhaps bound him in some 
way to ascertain if his strength had left 
him, and, not readily breaking himself 
loose, he proposes not to embarrass 
himself with apparently vain efforts in 
her presence, but to go out and do it. 











wist not that the Lorp * was departed 
from him. 

21 But the Philistines took him, and 
put out his eyes, and brought him 
down to Gaza, and bound him with 
fetters of brass; and he did grind in the ~ 





28, 15. 16; 2 Chron. 15, 2.11 Heb. bored out. 





left at midnight, when the eyes of the 
men of Gaza were closed in siumber ; 
now he is brought back with a deeper 
than midnight darkness on his eyes, 
while in broad daylight they laugh at 
his calamities. Bound him with fet- 
ters of brass—Literally, for the word 
is dual, with double brass, so called, per- 
haps, because both of his hands or feet 
werefettered. Fetters for both handsand 
feet are represented on the Assyrian 





ANCIENT ASSYRIAN HANDCUFFS AND FETTERS FOR CAPTIVES. 


In the confusion and drowsiness of the 
time he was not conscious of the awful 
fact that the Lord was departed 
from him, and before he fully realized 
it he was.a hopeless captive. 


Samson’s IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH, 
21-31. 

21. The Philistines took him—He 
probably was seized at once, and did 
not succeed in getting out of Delilah’s 
chamber free. Put out his eyes— 
The Hebrew verb means é bore, and 
indicates that they thrust his eyes out 
by very violent means. This they did 
as soon as they had secured him, and 
thus rendered his case apparently help- 
less and hopeless. Brought him down 
to Gaza—Because it was the chief city 
of the nation, and far removed from 
the vicinity of Israelites who might 
seek to rescue him, and there was their 
great State prison. How changed from 
that Samson who so recently departed 
in scoffing triumph from that city with 
its gates upon his shoilder! Then he 





monuments. He did grind—Literally, 
he became a grinder. He was reduced 
to the basely low condition of a public 
slave, the most miserable of all the 
grades of slavery. Some may wonder 
that the Philistines did not at once kill 
their great enemy, and thus put him 
thoroughly out of the way ; but to keep 
him alive in such a slavery, and with his 
eyes put out, was worse to him than 
death,and a magnifying of their triumph. 
“Tn itself grinding was very suitable for 
prison labour, being performed by hand- 
mills, the uppermost of which, called 
the rider by the Hebrews, was made to 
revolve upon the other by strength of 
hand. Being usually performed by fe- 
males, the Philistines, studious of in- 
sult, regarded it as well suited to dis- 
grace a man, and particularly such a 
man as Samson had been; while by 
providing stones of sufficient size and 
weight the work might be made labori- 
ous even for him.”—Ktito. See cut of 
mill and women grinding at Matthew 
xxiv, 41 
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rison house. 22 Howbeit the hair of 
1is head began to grow again ! after he 
was shaven. 23 Then the lords of the 
Philistines gathered them together for 
to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon their 
god, and to rejoice: for they said, Our 

od hath delivered Samson our enemy 
into our hand. 24 And when the peo- 
ple saw him, they ' praised their god: 





for they said, Our god hath delivered 
into our hands our enemy, and the de- 
stroyer of our country, #3 which slew 
many of us. 25 And it came to pass, 
when their hearts were ™merry, that 
they said, Call for Samson, that he 
may make us sport. And they called 
for Samson out of the prison house; 
and he made them sport: and they 





12 Or, as when he wus shaven. 
Z Dan. 5, 4. 





22. Hair...began to grow again 
—We must not suppose that Samson’s 
great strength lay in his hair, and yet 
beneath that hair was the secret of his 
power. Not the hair, but the Nazarite 
consecration which it represented, was 
his glory before God; and when his 
locks were shaven Jehovah was basely 
dishonoured, and at once departed from 
him. Verse 20. Nor would he return 
to bless the dishononred Nazarite until 
the ‘symbol of his Nazarite vow ap- 
peared again. 

23. Dagon their god—The name is 
derived from the Hebrew 34, dag, a 
fish, and the diminutive ending on with 
the sense of endearment—“ dear little 
fish,” (Gesenius.) According to Kimchi 
and most scholars this idol had a hu- 
man head and arms and the body of a 
fish. He was the great national deity 
of the Philistines, but was worshipped 
under modified forms and names by 
other nations. He was the representa- 
tive or symbol of all those life-giving 
forces of nature which produce their 
effects through the medium of water. 
Kindred to Dagon were 
the Atargatis of the Syr- 
ians and the Babylonian 
Oannes or Odakon, who, 
according to Berosus, had 


() the body of a fish, but 
WAZ the head, hands, 
MPO feet and voice 

PE NEN 
ERK y) of a man, (see 


cut and note on 
FISH-GOD, 1 Sam. v. 4,) and 
From monument at Khorsahad, from the very 
beginnings of their history had taught 
the people arts, religion, law, and agri- 
culture. .Among the Assyrian ruins 
have been found several representations 
of this fish-god. 
24. When the people saw him— 











13 Hebrew, and who multiplied our slain. 
m Chap. 9. 27.—14 Hebrew, before them. 





In all his apparent misery and help 
lessness. Praised their god—They 
ascribed to Dagon the glory of making 
this great national enemy a blind and 
helpless captive. They gazed and won- 
dered at the spectacle of one who had 
been so great a terror to all Philistia 
brought to the low condition of a blind 
and insulted prison slave. None but a 
god could, in their view, have wrought 
a victory like this, and they very natu- 
rally recognised, with festal rejoicings, 
the superiority of their national marine 
god over Jehovah, the national god of 
the Hebrews. 

25. When their hearts were mer 
ry—By songs and dances, eating and 
drinking. ‘They were in high spirits 
over a victory for which they had not 
fought.”— Cassel. Made them sport 
—Probably by exhibitions of strength, 
but especially by the awkward move- 
ments caused by his blindness, and exhi- 
bitions of Lis natural wit and buffoonery. 
“The closing scenes of his life,” ob- 
serves Stanley, who gives special prom- 
inence to this characteristic of Samson, 
“breathe throughout the same terrible 
yet grotesque irony. When the captive 
warrior is called forth, in the merriment 
of his persecutors, to exercise for the 
last time the well known raillery of his 
character, he appears as the great jester 
or buffoon of the nation; the word em- 
ployed expresses alike the roars of 
laughter and the wild gambols with 
which he made them sport; and as he 
puts forth the last energy of his ven- 
geance, the final. effort of his expiring 
strength, it is in a stroke of broad and 
savage humour that his indignant spirit 
passes away. ‘Strengthen me now, 
only this once, O God, that I may be 
avenged of the Philistines (not for both 
of my lost eyes—but) for one of my two 
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set him between the pillars. 26 And 
Samson said unto the lad that held 
him by the hand, Suffer me that I may 
feel the piliars whereupon the house 
standeth, that I may lean upon them. 
27 Now the house was full of men and 
women ; and all the lords of the Philis- 





n Deuteronomy 22, 8. 








eyes.’ That grim playfulness, strong 
in death, lends its paradox even to the 
act of destruction itself, and overflows 
into the touch of triumphant satire with 
which the pleased historian closes the 
story : ‘The dead which he slew at his 
death were more than they which he 
slew in his life.’” Set him between 
the pillars—To rest awhile from the 
fatigue of his exertions. 

26. The lad that held him—The 
blind man needs a lad to show him the 
way, and how humiliating this alone, 
leaving out other considerations, that 
the once mighty Samson is now led 
about by a lad! The pillars where- 
upon the house standeth—This pas- 
sage shows the existence in that early 
time of pillars or columns in Philistine 
architecture. In Egypt. Syria, and the 
farther Hast, they were doubtless com- 
mon long before this, and not a few of 
the broken columns still found in the 
ruined cities of Palestine probably be- 
long to the same period. It has been 
a question how such a large building 
could have been torn down by merely 
pulling out two pillars. But the possi- 
bility of such a thing is hardly to be 
questioned. The plan of the building 
and the style of its architecture are now 
unknown, but from the known plansof 
many partially ruined temples and pal- 
aces of the Kast we may at least infer 
that, whatever else it comprised, this 
house at Gaza had a spacious court or 
hall, on which rested several rows of 
columns, supporting an equally spacious 
roof above. The roof was covered aud 
the great hall filled with men and wom- 
en, and under such a pressure it is in 
the highest degree probable that the 
sudden removal of two central pillars 
would precipitate the whole house into 
a heap of rums. Dr. Thomson, who 
made observations on the spot, finds a 
further explanation in the peculiar to- 





tines were there; and there were upon 
the "roof about three thousand men 
and women, that beheld while Samson 
made sport. 28 And Samson called un- 
to the iL oks, and said, O Lord Gop, ° re- 
member me, I pray thee, and strengthen 
me, I pray thee, only this once, O God, 





o Jeremiah 15, 15. 





pography of Gaza. ‘‘Most of it,” he 
writes, ‘is built on hills, which, though 
comparatively low, have declivities ex- 
ceedingly steep. The temple was- 
erected over one of these beyond a 
doubt, for such was and is the custom 
in the Kast. There is such a steep de- 
clivity on the northeast corner of the 
present city, vear the old dilapidated 
castle and palace, and the houses in 
that vicinity have fragments of columns 
wrought into the walls, and laid down 
as sills for their gates. I am inclined 
to believe,” he adds, ‘‘ that the immense 
roof which rested upon these columns 
was sustained by arches. If this were 
so, and the centre columns stood on the 
brow of the declivity, near the old cas- 
tle, the whole edifice would be precipi- 


tated down the hill merely by tearing 


away those centre supports.” 

27. Upon the roof about three 
thousand—A roof ove hundred and 
tifty feet square would afford a space 
of nearly a square yard for each one of 
these, and probably the roof of this 
building was still larger than this. 

28. Only this once—Samson does, 
upon attempting this last act of his 
life, what he is not said to have done 
before when he undertook his great 
feats of strength—invokes the help 
of Jehovah. ‘lhe ancient expositors 
raise the question whether Samson, 
by his last act, committed suicide. 
This prayer and its context answer in 
the negative. Samsou no more com- 
mitted suicide than does a brave gen- 
eral when, with certain death before 
him, he rushes into the thickest battle, 
confident that his fall will save his 
country from a hated foe. For my 
two eyes—Hebrew: jor one of my 
two eyes. See Stanley’s note above, on 
verse 25. But instead of viewing, as 
he does, this expression as an instance 
of grim humour in the very moment of 
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that I may be at once avenged of the 
Philistines for my two eyes. 29 And 
Samson 1 took hold of the two middle 
pillars upon which the house stood, and 
on which it was borne up, of the one 
with his right hand, and of the other 
with his left. 30 And Samson said 
Let 16 me die with the Philistines. And 
he bowed himself with all his might; 
and the house fell upon the lords, and 





15 Or, he leaned on them.—16 Heb. my soul. 
death, we may see a deeper meaning. 
Samson may have felt that the utmost 
vengeance could not requite him for 
the loss of both his eyes, and, with pro- 
foundest earnestness and emotion, he 
prayed that the present destruction 
might be great enough to measura- 
bly answer for the loss of at least one 
of his eyes. : 

30. More than they which he 
slew in his life—All that he slew in 
liis life, as far as we know, were the 
tirty men of Ashkelon, (xiv, 19,) the 
thousand at Lehi, (xv, 15,) and the un- 
nimed uumber of the great slaughter 
mentioned xv, 8. He probably slew 
more than these, but all together would 
not amount to five or six thousand— 
the number that perished by the fall 
of this temple. If three thousand 
were on the roof, there were doubtless 
as many more below. 

31. His brethren—The Danites. 
House of his father—His immedi- 
ate relatives. Took him—For the 
terrible calamity of the Philistines ren- 
dered them unable or indisposed to 
hhinder the removal of Samson’s body. 
in the buryingplace of Manoah 
his father—There is nothing in all 
this narrative so full of pathos as this 
record of Samson’s burial. Amid those 
native hills. and near the spot where 
the Spirit first began to move him to 
sis famous exploits, (xiii, 25,) and by 
the side of that father who had watched 
with pride the growth and wondrous 
power of his son, but, probably, never 
lived to see his misery and shame— 
there they laid the great Danite hero in 
his dishonoured grave, and with mingled 
pride, reverence, and sorrow, remem- 
bered that he judged Israel twenty 
years. 











upon all the people that eere therein, 
So the dead which he slew at his death 
were more than they which he slew 
in his life. 31 Then his brethren and 
all the house of his father came down 
and took him, and brought him up. and 
Pburied him between Zorah and Esh- 
taol in the buryingplace of Manoah his 
father. And he judged Israel twenty 
years. 


p Chap. 13. 25. 

Some writers find in Samson a type 
of Christ; others, the original from 
whom all the Hgyptian, Grecian, and 
other fabulous myths of Hercules have 
sprung. . 

The union of great physical and 
mental powers are not to be looked for 
in one and the same individual. In 
Samson we find great strength united 
with wit and humour. No evidence 
of great wisdom and strong mental 
powers appears, but abundance to 
show that he was the slave of amorous 
lusts. He was rough and savage 
towards his enemies, yet coolly shrewd 
ahout it all; never showing sudden out- 
bursts of fiery passion, but perpetrat- 
ing some of his fiercest cruelties as if 
with a smile on his face. In these re- 
spects he is the most singular and ec- 
centric character of the Old Testament 
history. 

His prominence in the sacred history 
is to be explained, as in note on chap. 
xiii, 5, with special reference to his 
Nazariteship, and his divine commis- 
sion as a deliverer of Israel. Stanley 
observes that the order of Nazarites 
was the nearest approach to a monas- 
tie institution that the Jewish Church 
affords us, and he calls attention to the 
fact ‘that the character of the Jewish 
chief who'most nearly resembles the 
founder of a monastic order was the 
most frolicsome, irregular, uncultivated 
ereature that the nation ever pro- 
duced. Not only was celibacy no part 
of his Nazarite obligations, but not 
even ordinary purity of life. He was 
full of the spirits and the pranks, no 
less than of the strength, of a giant. 
But in all his wild wanderings and 
excesses amid the vineyards of Sorek 
and Timnath, he is never reported to 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
ND there was a man of mount 
* Ephraim, whose name was Mi- 
eah. 2 And he said unto his mother, 
The eleven hundred shekels of silver 
that were taken from thee, abuut which 
thou cursedst, and spakest of also in 





aChap. 10. 1; Josh. 15. 9; 17. 14, 18. 





have touched the juice of one of their 
abundant grapes.” 

4 It justifies the Divine administra- 
tion in his case that his blended failure 
and success in fulfilling his mission cor- 
responded with the blended traits of his 
character. For twenty years we may 
assume that his wildness grew grave, 
and he added to the character of a hero 
much of the just judge and wise ruler; 
but he scarce fulfilled the promise of 
the angel who announced his birth. 
An act of apostate debauchery, com- 
mitted by this judge of Israel in the 
midst of his enemies, closed the honour- 
able part of his career. Taken by his 
foes, no “Spir:t of Jehovah” touched, 
as of old, the sinews of his strength, 
and he was abandoned to a just retri- 
bution. During those years that should 
have been laurelled with honours, he 
was left to grind out wisdom in his dark 
penitentiary. In his final hour his 
heart returned to Jehovah, and his 
prayer was heard. In the united facts 
of his death and his finishing his mis- 
sion with the destruction of the foes of 
Jehovah, we find proofs of the honesty 
of the historian and the blended good- 
ness and severity of God. } 


———__+0e—____ 


PART THIRD. 


APPENDIX. 
OWAPS. XVII-XXxI. — 


The remaining chapters of Judges 
have the form of two distinct appendi- 
ces, one contained in chap. xvii and 
xviii, the others in chap. xix-—xxi, and 
though they record facts which proba- 
bly occurred before the time of Sam- 
son, they may have been added by a 
later hand. But whether added by 
the same writer or another, they serve 
to show further the lawlessness and 


mine ears, behold, the silver 7s with 
me; I took it. And his mother said, 
> Blessed be thow of the Lorp, my son. 
3 And when he had restored the eleven 
hundred shekels of silver to his mother. 
his mother said, I had wholly dedicated 
the silver unto the Lorp from my hand 





bd Gen. 14, 19; Ruth 3. 10. 





misrule that prevailed in those times 
when there was no central governing 
power in Israel. See Introduction. 

4 Milman suggests that the times of 
the Judges were indeed rude, but in 
general peaceful and happy. Individ- 
ualism prevailed; but the very reason 
why there is so little history is, because 
there was so little of contention, war, 
turbulence, or misery. The cruel deeds 
narrated were not specimens of all the 
rest, but exceptional, and narrated be- 
cause exceptional. } 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MICAH AND THE LEVITE, 1-13. 


1. Mount Ephraim — The exact 
limits of this mountain range are no- 
where indicated in the Scriptures. It 
ran midway through the territory as- 
signed to the tribe of this name, ex- 
tending as far north as Shechem, 
(Josh. xx, 7; xxi, 21,) and at least as 
far south as Ramah. Chap. iv, 5. It 
was the central portion of the great 
mountain range that forms the back- 
bone of Palestine, and took this name 
from the early allotment of this section 
of the conntry to the tribe of Ephraim. 

2. About which thou cursedst— 
Having missed the money, she uttered 
imprecations against the thief. Also 
in my ears—Slhe so uttered and kept 
repeating her curses that among 
others Micah also heard her. I took 
it—The son had been the thief, but 
his mother's curses seem to have 
awed him, and led him to make resti- 
tution. This act of robbery, and ‘the 
thief being allowed to go unpunished, 
show the lawlessness of the time. 
Blessed—Instead of reproof and pen- 
alty for his theft he receives a blessing. 
This blessing sprang from sudden joy 
at receiving again her lost silver. 

8. I had wholly dedicated — 
Rather, J have wholly dedicated. Her 
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for my son, to “make a graven image 
and a molten image: now therefore I 
will restore it unto thee. 4 Yet he re- 
stored the money unto his mother; and 
his mother “took two hundred shekels 
of silver, and gave them to the founder. 
who made thereof a graven image and 
a molten image: and they were in the 
house of Micah. 5 And the man Mi- 





cah had a house of gods, and made an 
®ephod, and ‘teraphim, and 1 conse- 
crated one of his sons, who became his 

riest. 6 &In those days there was 110 
king in Israel, ® but every man did that 
whach was right in hisown eyes. "7 And 
there was a young man out of ‘ Beth-le- 
hem-judah, of the family of Judah, who 
was a Levite, and he sojourned there. 





c See Exod, 20. 4, 23; Lev. 19, 4.—d Isa. 46. 6. 
—e Chap. 8, 27.—/Gen. 31. 195,30; Hos, 3. 4. 
—1 Heb. filled the hund, Exod.29. 9; 1 Kings 





13. 383.9 Chap. 18. 1; 19. 1; 21. 25; Deut. 33. 5. 
—/ Deut. 12. 8.—7 See Josh. 19. 15; chap. 
19.1; Ruth 1. 1,2; Micah 5.2; Matt. 2. 1, 5, 6. 





se 
purpose to sanctify the silver unto the 
Lord seems to have originated with 
the pleasure with which she received it 
from the hand of her son. Graven 
image and a molten image—The 
former was carved out of either metal 
or wood, the latter cast or poured; 
but the difference of form or make be- 
tween the two is hard to determine. 
Keil conjectures that the graven image 
was an image of a bull, like the golden 
calf at Sinai. But these images were 
not meant for idols to be worshipped, 
though they naturally led to idolatry. 
They seem to have been looked upon as 
household or tutelary gods, not to be 
worshipped as gods, yet to be rever- 
enced as talismans. This act of Micah 
and his mother was, however, a coming 
nearer to idolatry than the act of Gideou 
in setting up his famous ephod in Oph- 
rah, and yet this home idolatry of Mi- 
cah may have been a consequence of 
Gideon’s wrong example. Compare 
note on chap. viii, 27. Now therefore 
I will restore—Rather, and now I ree 
store tt to thee, that is, for the purpose 
of making images to place in Micah’s 
house of gods. Verse 5. 

4. Two hundred shekels — Less 
than one fifth of the eleven hundred 
shekels. What was done with the re- 
maining nine hundred? They were 
probably used for making the ephod 
and teraphim mentioned in verse 5, 
aid paying the founder who made all 
the images; for, according to verse 3, 
the silver was to be in some way 
wholly dedicated to the Lord. This 
mention of the founder, or smelter, indi- 
eates the knowledge at this time in Is- 
rael of the art of metallurgy. 

5. House of gods—Or, a house of 
God, a sanctuary after the model of 


Vol Ui.—18. 


that at Shiloh. He would have a tab- 
ernacle of his own. An ephod— 
Probably after the fashion of Gideon’s. 
See on chap. viii, 27. Teraphim— 
Idolatrous images among the Syrians, 
but in Israel connected rather with - 
corrupt notions of religion than with 
open idolatry.: It does not appear that 
they were ever worshipped. But see 
on Gen. xxxi, 19, and Josh. xxiv, 14. 
Consecrated—Literally, filled the hand, 
in allusion to the sacred and solemn 
duties which filled the hands—required 
all the care—of those who occupied the 
priest’s office. One of his sons—This 
fact affords further evidence of the 
looseness of that age, and shows how 
completely some of the most solemn 
enactments of the law had become a 
dead letter. But Micah did not feel 
fully satisfied with this priest of his 
own household, and hence his subse- 
quent consecration of the wandering 
Levite. } 

6. No king—This verse seems here, 
as everywhere, to explaiu the irregular- 
ities and evils of the age. It here ex- 
plains how a man in central Palestine 
could establish such a semblance of 
idolatry, and profanely make a priest 
contrary to the requirements of the 
law. There was no central govern- 
ment to look after such irregularities, 
and bring the whole nation to uniform 
methods of worship, or counteract. and 
destroy the growth of various evils. 

7, Of the family of Judah — This 
does not mean that this young man 
was a descendant of Judah, for he is 
immediately called a Levite, but that 
he belonged to the Levites who occu- 
pied by divine appointment cities with- 
in the tribe-territory of Judah. Com- 
pare Josh. xxi, 8-16. In chap. xviii, 30, 

oO. T. 
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8 And the man departed out of the city 
from Beth-lehem-judah to sojourn where 
he could find a place: and he came to 
mount Ephraim to the house of Micah 
2as he journeyed. 9 And Micah said 
unto him, Whence comest thou? And 
he said unto him, I am a Levite of Beth- 
lehem-judah, and I go to sojourn where 
I may finda place. 10 And Micah said 
unto him, Dwell with me, * and be unto 
me a! father and a priest, and I will give 
thee ten shekels of silver by the year, 
and $a suit of apparel, and thy victuals. 
So the Levite wentin. 11 And the 
Levite was contert to dwell with the 
man; and the young man was unto him 
as one of his sons. 12 And Micah 
™ consecrated the Levite; and the young 
man ™ became his priest, and was in the 
house of Micah. 13 Then said Micah, 





Now know I that the Lorp will do me 
gcod, secing I havea Levite to my priest. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


N * those days there was no king in 

Israel: and in those days ° the tribe 
of the Danites sought them an inheri- 
tance to dwell in; for unto that day ad 
their inheritance had not fallen unto 
them among the tribes of Israel. 2 And 
the children of Dan sent of their family 
five men from their coasts, ! men of val- 
our, from ° Zorah, and from Eshtaol, 
‘to spy out the land, and to search it; 
and they said unto them, Go, search the 
land: who when they came to mount 
Ephraim, to the ‘house of Micah, they 
lodged there. 3 When they were by 
the house of Micah, they knew the 
voice of the young man the Levite: and 





2Heb. én making his way..—k Chap. 18, 19. 
—/ Gen. 45.8; Job 29. 16.—3 Or, a double swit, 
&c. Heb. an order of garments.—m Verse 5. 


m Chap. 18. 30:— a Chap. 17. 6; 21. 25.— 
6 Josh. 19. 47. 1 Heb. sons.—c Chap. 13, 25 
—d Num. 13. 17; Josh, 2. 1.—e Chap. 17. 1. 











this Levite is called “Jonathan the son 
of Gershom, the son of Manasseh.”” He 
seems from chap. xviii, 3, to have been 
a person of some distinction, known at 
least to leading persons in the tribe of 
Dan. See notes on those passages. 
Beth-lehem-judah was not one of 
those cities allotted to the Levites, and 
hence it is added that this young man 
had. orly sojourned there, that is, 
dwelt there for a time aga stranger; it 
was not his native city nor his perma- 
nent home. 

8. To sojourn where he could find 
a place—tThe irregularity and neglect 
of sanctuary worship, and of the sey- 
eral enactments of the law concerning 
the priests and Levites, probably left 
many of this tribe to wander idly 
through the land, seeking a residence 
wherever they might chance to find one. 

10. A father and a priest — A 
spiritual counsellor as well as a priest. 
The word father is here a title of re- 
spect and reverence. Compare Gen. 
xlv, 8; 2 Kings vi, 21. Ten shekels 
of silver by the year— A little 
more than six dollars. A small sum, 
indeed, but, with food and clothing, 
probably ample for his comfort in those 
simple times. 

13. Now know I—Micah had not 
felt easy and safe before. He seems to 
have feared that le had gone too far, 


and he evidently knew enough of the 
law to understand that the tribe of 
Levi had been set apart to the priest- 
hood and ministry of the sanctuary. 
But now, having a priest from the di- 
vinely chosen tribe, he begins to feel 
sure of Jehovah’s favour. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DANITE CoNQUESTS IN THE NortTH, 
1-31. 

1. The Danites sought them an 
inheritance — The Danites were the 
last of the tribes to receive their por- 
tion of the Promised Land, but, aceord- 
ing to Josh. xix, 47, their coast “went 
out too little for them.” Their lot fell 
in the rich and fertile plain of northern 
Philistia, but, according to chap. i, 34, 
“the Amorites forced tie children or 
Dan into the mountain; for they woulda 
nat suffer them to come down into tne 
valley.” Being thus shut in among the 
lills about Zorah and Hshtaol, they felt 
the necessity of seeking an addition to 
their inheritance, and, finding them- 
selves*unable to drive out the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring valley, they 
sent an exploring party northward to 
spy the ‘and. 

3. They knew the voice of the 
young man—They overheard his con- 
versation, aud, looking upon him, they 
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they turned.in thither, and said unto 
him, Who brought thee hither? ‘and 
what makest thou in this place? and 
what hast thou here? 4 And he said 
unto them, Thus and thus dealeth Micah 
with me, and hath £ hired me, and I am 
his priest. 5 And they said unto him, 
+ Ask counsel, we pray thee, ‘of God, 
that we may know whether our way 
which we go shall be prosperous. 6 And 
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the priest said unto them, * Go in peace: 
before the Lorp zs your way whercin 
ye go. Y Then the five men departed, 
and came to! Laish, and saw the people 
that were therein, ™how they dwelt 
careless, after the manner of the Zido- 
gians, quiet and secure; and there was 
no 2magistrate in the land, that might 
put them to shame in any thing; and 
they were fur from the Zidonians, and 





FIsa, 22. 16—g Chap. 17.10; Isa 56. 11,— 
41 Kings 22. 5; Isa. 30. 1; Hos. 4. 12.—7 See 
thap. 17. 5; verse 14. 


k1 Kings 22. 6.—/ Josh. 19. 47, Leshem.-— 
m Verses 27, 28.—2 Heb. possessor, or, heir 
of restraint. 





at once recognised him as an old ac- 
quaintance. Most commentators un- 
derstand that the Danites knew by his 
dialect or mode of pronunciation that he 
was not an Ephraimite, but the words 
they knew the voice are not adapt- 


ed to convey such an idea, and the. 


questions, Who brought thee hither ? 
ete., are the natural language of old 
acquaintances that have unexpectedly 
mer. 
son or great grandson of Moses, the 
lawgiver of Israel, as appears from 
verse 30, itis not strange at all that he 
was personally known to these Danites. 

5. Ask counsel—By means of the 
urim on the ephod which Micah had 
made for his sanctuary and priest. 
Chap. xvii, 5. It was a common cus- 
tom in [srael thus to inquire of the 
Lord. Comp. chap. i, 1; xx, 18; 1 Sam. 
XXill, 13 iv, 9-12. 

6. Before the Lord is your way 
—That is, ordered of him, and accepta- 
ble in his sight. The Danites request- 
ed him to inquire of God; he reports a 
favourable response from Jehovah, and 
in this interchange of the names Elo- 
him and Jehovah some find that Micah’s 
illegally constituted priest had purer 
notions of religion than these Danites. 
They speak more like idolaters, he like 
atrue prophet. But did Jehovah really 
answer through the medium of this il- 
legal priest? Why should he not? 
Tid he never use for communication of 
his will any medium but that of a per- 
son altogether pure and good and con- 
formed to his law? Or is it clear that 
a refusal to answer through this Levite 
would, in this case, have been wiser, or 
accomplished a better purpose, than the 
answer that was given? God winked 


And if this Levite was a grand- | 





at (Acts xvii, 30) the darkuess and ig- 
norance of those times, and we do 
wrong to judge those ancient charaec- 
ters and facts by the standard of New 
Testament ethics. Micah and his priest 
had certainly turned aside from the 
exact regulations of the law of Moses, 
but everything recorded of them shows 
an earnest purpose to serve and please 
Jehovah. Their fault was largely ex- 
cused by the circumstances of their 
age, and the response which Jehovah 
gave this inquiring Levite is a represent- 
ative of the ten thousand instances in 
which his blessings have come to -de- 
yout worshippers through systems and 
forms of religion far from pure. 

4, Laish — Called Leshem in Josh. 
xix, 47, and afterwards Dan. Verse 29, 
where see note. Manner of the Zi- 
donians—That is, as explained in the 
immediate context, careless, quiet, 
and secure. The inhabitants of Zidon 
lived by commerce, and took no interest 
inwarandconquest. They consequently 
took no thought of danger from armed 
forces; and in their more peaceful pur- 
suits enriched themselves, while other 
nations weakened and impoverished 
themselves by constant wars. - It is 
commonly supposed that these people 
of Laish were originally a colony of the 
Zidonians, and hence the resemblance 
named. No magistrate in the land, 
that might put them to shame in 
any thing—A very difficult passage, 
firding little agreement among critics 
as to its meaning. The versions all 
vary, and give little help. Bertheau, 
as usual, supposes an error in the text, 
and suggests that possibly the reading 


podon originated in overlooking the 
letters DN, which, being restored, give, 
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had no business with anyman. 8 And 
they came unto their brethren to ® Zorah 
and Eshtaol: and their brethren said 
unto them, What say ye? 9 And they 
said, ° Arise, that we may go up against 
them: for we have scen the land, and, 
behold, it zs very good: und are ye 
P still? be not slothful to go, and to enter 
to possess the land. 10 When ye go, 


ye shait come unto a peeps 4 secure, 
and to a large land: for God hath given ~ 
it into your hands; ‘a place where there 
is no want of any thing that zs in the 
earth. 11 And there went from thence 
of the family of the Danites, out of 


Zorah and out’ of Eshtaol, six hundred 


men 3appointed with weapons of war. 
12 And they went up, and pitched in 





oNum. 13. 80; Josh. 2, 23, 24. 
p 1 Kings 22. 3. 





a Verse 2, 





by dropping the ending O%, the read- 
ing in verse 10, no want of any thing. 


Fiirst proposes to amend 723 oda 
by joining the 19 to the following word, 
727) bon, and he takes ‘5319 for 
520, a hinderance. He also gives 
yy a cognate sense with 4}DMd, want, 
of verse 10, and, repeating ‘from the 


preceding clause, would read, There was 
no hinderance to any thing in the land; 
no one had need: (literally, no possessor 
of want.) But such emendations are not 
to be followed, except as a last resort. 
Keil renders it, No one who seized the 
government to himself did any harm to 
them in the land; Cassel, No heredi- 
tary ruler was in the land, who in any 
way oppressed. The main difficulty 
attaches to the word 9yy,which occurs 


here only. First, as we have seen, 
renders it need; Gesenius renders it 
wealth, riches, after the Septuagint. 
But the verbal root, TY, often means 


to be able, to have strength or power 
and hence we incline to substantially 
the meaning which our common ver- 
sion, and Keil and Cassel, put upon 
the noun, q¥y, namely, power, dominion, 


rule. The Hebrew text, without any 
alteration, would then literally read, 
No one harming a thing in the land— 
a possessor of power; and the mean- 
iny, as we take it, is, No posses- 
sor of power—that is, no neighbour- 
ing king, prince, or ruler of any, kind, 
for a ruler or magistrate may aptly 
be called a possessor of power— 
disturbed or injured any thing in the 
country belonging to Laish. They 
acknowledged no allegiauce and paid 








qa Verses 7, 27.—r Deuteronomy 8, 9, 
3 Heb. girded. : 





no tribute to any government, nor did 
any government meddle with any thing 
in their land. The statements which 
immediately follow confirm this view 
of the passage. They were far from | 
the Zidonians, the only people wlio 
might lawfully claim allegiance and 
tribute from them; and because of this 
their remoteness from Zidon, whence 
they had originally emigrated as a 
colony, they were, on the one hand, 
quietly ignored by the ruling powers 
of the home government, and could, on 
the other, expect no help from them in 
ease of danger. Compare verse 28. 
Had no business with any man 
—Not only were they thus separated 
frora the Zidonians, but they formed 
no alliances with any other people. 
Hence it was, as stated above, that 
no possessor of power meddled with 
them to the injury of a thing in their 
land. 

1l. Six hundred men—So confi- 
dent were they of victory that they 
took along with them, as appears from 
verse 21, their little ones, and their 
cattle and precious things, This entire 
expedition was ‘a fulfilling of Jacob’s 
prophetic words: ‘‘ Dan shall be a ser- 
pent by the way, an adder in the path, 
that biteth the horse’s heels, so that, 
his rider shall fall backward.” Gen. 
xlix, 17. So, too, Moses likens Dan 
to a young lion of Bashan that leaps 
forth suddenly from his ambush upon 
the prey. Deut. xxxiii, 22. 

12. Kirjath-jearim — Identified by 
Dr. Robinson with the modern Kuriet - 
el-Enab, which lies about ten miles 
northeast of Zorah and five northwest 
of Jerusalem. See on Josh. ix, 17. 
They pitched in Kirjath does not 
mean that they encamped within the 
city of this name, but, as the context 
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* Kirjath-jearim, in Judah: wherefore 
_ they called that place ‘ Mahaneh-dan 

anto this day: behold, z 7s behind Kir- 

jath-jearim. 13 And they passed 

thence unto mount Ephraim, and came 

unto "the house of Micah. 14 * Then 

answered the five men that went to spy 
- out the country of Laish, and said unto 
their brethren, Do ye know that “there 
is in these houses an ephod, and tera- 
phim, and a graven image, and a molten 
unage? *now therefore consider what 
ye have to do. 15 And they turned 
thitherward, and eume to the house of 
the young man the Levite, even unto the 
house of Micah, and ‘saluted him. 
16 And the six hundred men ap- 
pointed with their weapons of war, 
which were of the children of Dan, 
stood by the entering of the gate. 
17 And ‘the five men that went to spy 
out the land went up, and came in 


thither, and took *the graven image 
and the ephod, and the teraphim, an 

the molten image: and the priest stood 
in the entering of the gate with the six 
hundred men that were appointed with 
weapons of war. 18 And these went 
into Micah’s house, and fetched the 
carved image, the oped and the tera~ 
phim, and the molten image. Then 
said the priest unto them, What do ye? 
19 And they said unto him, Hold thy 
peace, » lay thine hand upon thy mouth, 
and go with us, “and be to us a father 
and a priest: 2s it better for thee to be 
a priest unto the house of one man, or 
that thou be a priest unto a tribe and a 
family in Israel? 29 And the priest’s 
“heart was glad, and he took the ephod, 
and the teraphim, and the graven image, 
and went in the midst of the people. 
21 So they turned and departed, and 
put the little ones and the cattle and the 





s Josh, 15, 60.—? Chap. 13. 25,—vw Verse 2. 
—1 Sam, 14, 28. Chap. 17. 5. —w Prov, 
19. 97; Isa. 8. 19, 20.—4 Heb. asked him of 
peace, Gen. 43. 27; 1 Sam. 17. 22.—y Verse 11. 








2 Vers. 2, 14.—a Ch. 17. 4,5; Ex. 32.20; 1 Sam. 
6. 2,93 2 Kings 19. 18, 19; Isa. 46, 1,2, 7.0 Job- 
21.53 29.9; 40.4; Prov. 30. 32; Micah 7. 16— 
¢ Chap.17.10.—d Isa.56.11; Phil.3.19; 2 Pet.2.3, 





shows, in the open country behind the 
city. Called that place—The place 
where they encamped, not the city 
Kirjath-jearim. Mahaneh-dan—That 
is, the camp of Dan. It probably lay 
some distance west or southwest of 
the city of Kirjath, and hence is said 
to be behind it. Compare note on 
chap. 13, 25. 

14. The five men—They had spied 
the land, and acted now as guides to 
the six hundred. Consider what ye 
have to do—They meant more than 
they said, but their meaning was well 
understood: Let us not miss this op- 
portunity of supplying ourselves with 
sacred images and a priest for our new 
settlement. 

16. Stood by the entering of the 
gate—The gate or doorway that led to 
Micah’s sanctuary is meant. By this 
the six hundred stationed themselves 
to prevent any one from hindering the 
five men as they took possession of 
Micah’s gods. 

17. Went up, and came in thither 
—That is, in Micah’s sanctuary. The 
images, etc., seem to have been kept 
in an upper chamber. Comp. 2 Kings 
xxiii, 12; Jer. xix, 13. The priest 
stood in...the gate—Having saluted 
him, (ver. 15,) the six hundre | detained 





him at the door while the five spies 
brought out the sacred images and the 
ephod. 

19. Lay thine hand upon thy 
mouth—A proverbial expression for 
maintaining utter silence. Better for 
thee—‘‘Almost in the same words was 
the like bribe offered by one of the 
greatest religious houses of England to 
the monk who guarded the shrine of 
one of the most sacred relics in the an- 
cient cathedral of Canterbury: ‘Give 
us the portion of St. Thomas’ skull 
which is in thy custody and thou shalt 
be Abbot of St. Augustine’s.’ As 
Roger accepted the bait in the twelfth 
century after the Christian era, so did 
the Levite in the fifteenth century 
before it.”—Sianley. 

20. The priest’s heart was glad— 
It was anhonourable promotion, as they 
suggested, to be advanced from being 
a priest unto one man to that of a tribe 
in Israel, and he who had sold his 
service to Micah for little more than 
his food and clothes (xvii, 10) would 
surely be happy in the change. 

21. Little ones—They had taken 
their families with them. See note on 
yerse 1]. The carriage—The bag- 


‘gage, consisting of their valuables. 


This sense of the English word car- 
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euriage before them. 22 And when 
they were a good way from the house 
of Micah, the men that were in the 
houses near to Micah’s house were 
gathered together, and overtook the 
children of Dan. 23 And they cried 
unto the children of Dan. And they 
turned their faces, and said unto Micah, 
What aileth thee, *that thou comest 
with such a company? 24 And he 
said, °Ye have-taken away my gods 
which I made, and the priest, and ye 
are gone away: and what have I more ? 
and what is this that ye say unto me, 
What aileth thee? 25 And the chil- 
dren of Dan said unto him, Let not thy 
veice be heard among us, lest * angry 
fellows run upon thee, and thou lose 


thy life, with the lives of thy house- 
hold. 26 And the children of Dan 
went their way: and when Micah saw 
that they were too strong for him, he 
turned and went back unto his house. 
27 And they took the things which 
Micah had made, and the priest which 
he had, and ‘came unto Laish, unto a 
people there were at quiet and secure: 
&and they smote them with the edge of 
the sword, and burnt the city with fire. 
28 And there was no deliverer, because 
it was" far from Zidon, and they had no 
business with ary man; and it was in 
the valley that Meth i by Beth-rehob. 
And they built a city, and dwelt therein, 
29 And ‘they called the name of the 
city ' Dan, after the name of Dan their 





5 Heh. that thou art gathered together.— 
é Psa. 115. 8; Isa, 44, 18, 20; Jer. 50, 38; 51. 17. 
—— Heb, bitter of soul, 2Sam. 17. 8.—/ Vers. 





7, 10; Deut. 33. 22. g Josh. 19. 47.—~A Verse 7. 
—i Num, 13, 21; 28am. 10. 6.—£ Josh. 19. 47. 
—/ Gen.14,14; chap.20.1; 1 Kings 12.29,30; 15.20. 








riage has become obsolete. Before 
them—They anticipated pursuit and 
trouble from Micah, whom they had so 
lawlessly robbed, and therefore set 
their families, cattle, and other posses- 
sions in front. 

22. The men that were in... houses 
near to Micah’s house—These neigh- 
bours of Micah probably had an interest 
in his sanctuary and priest, and felt it 
no small blessing to have a Levitical 
minister and worship so near them. 
Hence their readiness to go with Mi- 
cah to recover his gods and priest. 

24. My gods—This language of 
Micah shows that, however earnest 
and deep was his desire to serve and 
please Jehovah, his sanctuary and im- 
ages had already carried him far to- 
wards idolatry. 

28. Because it was far from Zidon 
—The Zidonians were the only peo- 
ple likely to give them assistance at 
such a time of disaster, for they orig- 
inally belonged to Zidon. See note on 
verse 7. No business with any man 
—Noalliance with nearer governments, 
from whom, in such case, they might 
have received help. Beth-rehob— 
Dr. Robinson is inclined to identify 
this place with Hunin, an ancient for- 
tress several miles southwest of Dan, 
and commanding a fine prospect of the 
plain of the Huleh. With him agrees 
J. L. Porter, who says: ‘The site is 
most commanding—a terrace on the 





‘low in its crystal pools. 


steep mountain side, a thousand fect. 
above the plain of Dan. Facing it, on 
the opposite range of Hermon, I saw 
the ruins of Ceesarea Philippi. The sa- 
cred writer, in telling the story of the 
capture of Laish by the Danites, says 
it was situated in the valley that 
lieth by Beth-rehob. There was 
the valley before me, and yonder little 
rounded hill in the midst of it is the 
site of Laish.” It was an important 
stronghold, and was occupied, in the 
time of David, by the Syrians. 2 Sam. 
x, 6. Itis not to be confounded with 
the Rehob in the tribe of Asher, further 
west. Chap. i, 31; Josh. xix, 28. 

29. Called the name of the city 
Dan—It henceforth became the north- 
ern limit of the land of Israel, and the 
formula “from Dan to Beer-sheba” is 
of frequent occurrence throughout the 
historical books. Compare chap. xx, 1. 
This city is mentioned as early as the 
time of Abram. Gen. xiv, 14. It was 
situated about twelve miles north of 
the waters of Merom, on a circular hill, 
(the modern Yell el-Kady,) half a mile 
in circumference, and nearly eighty 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
plain. The chiefruins are on the south- 
ern declivity of the hill, but “not one 
solitary habitation is there. The foun- 
tain at the base of the hill pours 
forth its river of delicious water, but 
herds of black buffaloes wash and wal- 
You cannot 
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father, who was born unto Israel: how- 
beit the name of the city was Laish 
at the first. 30 And the children’ of 
Dan set up the graven image: and 
Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the 
son of Manasseh, he and his sons 


JUDGES. 
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Were priests to the tribe of Dan ™un- 
til the day of the cajtivity of the 
land. 31 And they set them up Mi- 
eah’s graven image, which he made, 
"all the time that the house of God 
was in Shiloh. 





m Chap. 13.1; 1 Sam. 4. 2, 3,10, 11; Psa. 78. 60, 61. 


a Josh, 18.1; chap, 19, 18; 21. 12. 





even examine the site with satisfac- 
tion, so dense is the jungle of briers, 
thorns, and thistles which have overe 
spread it.’—Thomson. The top of the 
hill commands a wide and _ beautiful 
prospect. ‘Often,” says the writer 
just quoted, “have I sat under its 
great oak. and gazed in dreamy delight 
upon the luxuriant plain of the Huleh. 
No wonder the spies exclaimed, (verses 
9, 10,) ‘We have seen the land, and, 
behold, it is very good; a place where 
there is no want of any thing there is 
in the earth.’” 

30. Jonathan, the son of Gershom 
—llere, at length, comes out the name 
of the Levite of whom already we have 
heard so much. Son of Manasseh— 
But Gershom was the son of Moses, 
(Exod. ii, 22; xviii, 3; 1 Chron. xxiii, 
15,) not of Manasseh; and son of Moses 
is the reading of some Heb. MSS. of 
the Vulgate, and of some codices of the 
Septuagint. The Masoretic text has 


mw with a hanging 9, and one of the 
Rabbins says: “The prophet studi- 
ously avoided calling Gershom the son 
of Moses, because it would have been 
ignominious to Moses to have had an 
ungodly son; but he calls him the son 
of Manasseh, raising the nun, however, 
above the line, to show that it might 
- either be inserted or omitted, and that 
he was the son of Manasseh through 
imitating his impiety, (2 Kings xxi, 
1-16,) of Moses by descent.” Here, 
then, has doubtless been a wilful cor- 
ruption of the sacred text, made with 
the pious design of shielding the ven- 
erable name and character of Moses. 
Jewish zeal thought it detrimental to 
Moses to have a near descendant so 
fur gone aside from the Law as this 
Levite was, and therefore attempted to 
substitute the hated name of Manasseh, 
the idolatrous son of Hezekiah. Ag 
the Levite was a young man, (verse 
iii, 15,) it is probable that he was not 








strictly the grandson of Moses, but a 
near descendant, probably a great- 
grandson, for the word ja, son, is often 


used in this sense. Such a near de- 
scendant of Moses would very natu- 
rally be widely known in Israel, and 
henée his recognition by the Danites. 
Verse 3. But-such was the looseness 
of the age, and the want of a powerful 
central government, that this descend- 
ant of the great Lawgiver was a home- 
less wanderer, and became one of the 
first ministers of an illegal sanctuary 
service. The day of the captivity 
of the land—That Philistine captivity 
which reached its darkest night of 
horror when the ark was captured, 
(1 Sam. iv, 11,) and Jehovah “forsook 
the tabernacle of Shiloh, and delivered 
his strength into captivity, and his 
glory into the enemies’ hand.” Psa. 
Ixxvill, 61. Houbigant and others pro- 
pose to read }\qNN, the a7k, instead of 
YIN, the land ; but this is unnecessary, 
for we may well believe that the terrible 
calamity of the nation in the loss of the 
ark was regarded by the sac ed writer 
as a most wretched captivity of tho 
whole land. See note on 1 Sam. ii, 32. 
Many interpreters have thought that 
the reference here was to the Assyrian 
captivity under Tiglath pileser. 2 Kings 
xv, 29. Butit is hardly credible that 
the image worship and illegal service 
of these Danites were tolerated all 
through the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, especially after the latter built 
the temple, and gathered all the tribes 
to Jerusalem to witness its dedication 
as the central seat of the national wor- 
ship. Nor would Jeroboam have been 
likely to set up one of his golden calves 
at Dan (1 Kings xii, 29) had this illegal 
worship been still existing there. 

31. All the time that the house 
of God was in Shiloh—This state- 
ment confirms our view in the last 
note, that the captivity of the land wasg- 
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A ND it came to pass in those days, 
“when there was no king in Israel, 

that there was a certain Levite sojourn- 
jing on the side of mount Ephraim, who 
took to him 4a concubine out of » Beth- 
lehem-judah. 2 And his concubine 
*played the whore against him, and 
went away from him unto her father’s 
house to Beth-lehem-judah, and was 
there 2 four whole months. 3 And her 
husband arose, and went after her, to 
speak * friendly unto her, and to bring 
her again, having his servant with him, 
and a couple of asses: and she brought 
him into her father’s house; and when 
the father of the damsel saw him, he 
rejoiced tomeet him. 4 And his father 
in law, the damsel’s father, retained 
him; and he abode with him three 








a Chap.17. 6; 18.15; 21, 25.—1 Heb. a woman 
a concubine, or, a wife a conewbine.— 
& Chap. 17. 7.—e Lev. 21. 9.—2 Or, a year 
and four months. Heb. days four months. 





that which followed the capture of the 
ark, and the consequent desolation of 
Shiloh. About the same time, it would 
seem, the Danite sanctuary in which 
the sons of Jonathan the Levite min- 
istered was also made desolate. It 
had probably stood more than a hun- 
dred years. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LEVITE AND HIS CONCUBINE, 1-30. 


1. In those days—When Phinehas, 
the grandson of Aaron, was high priest, 
(chap. xx, 28;) consequently, not long 
after the days of Joshua. Sojourning 
'on...mount Ephraim—So that he 
was in the same vicinity where Micah 
dwelt. Chap. xvii, 1, A concubine 
—A wife of second rank, who had no 
other rights than those of cohabitation 
and subsistence, and even then the 
husband could send her away with a 
small present, as Abraham did Hagar. 
Gen, xxi, 14.. The practice is con- 
demned by New Testament ethics, but 
by this standard we are not to judge 
the examples of Nahor, (Gen. xxii, 24,) 
Abraham, (xxv, 6,) Jacob, (xxx, 3; 
xxxy, 22,) and other of the Old Testa- 
ment worthies. The Law of Moses 
made provision for concubinage; but 
even its regulations touching man and 
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pie: so they did eat and drink, and 
lodged there. 5 And it came to pass 
on the fourth day, when they arose early 
in the morning, that he rose up to de- 

art: and the damsel’s father said unto 

is son in law, 4¢Comfort thine heart 
with a morsel of bread, and afterward 
go your way. 6 And they sat down, 
and did eat and drink both of them to- 
gether: for the damsel’s father had said 
unto the man, Be content, I pray thee, 
and tarry all night, and © let thine heart 
be merry. '7 And when the man rose 
up to depart, his father in law urged 
him: therefore he lodged there again. 
8 And he arose early in the morning on 
the fifth day to depart: and the damsel’s 
father said, Comfort thine heart, I pray 
thee. And they tarried ®until after- 
noon, and they did eat both of them. 


— 


3 Hebrews, to her heart, Genesis 34, 3,— 
+ Hebrews, strengthen.—d Genesis 18, 5.—- 
¢1 Samuel 25. 36; Psalm 104, 15.—=5 Hebrews, 
till the day declined, 


wife were set aside by our Lord, and 
treated as a politic measure, in view of 
the hardness of the people’s hearts. 
Matt. xix, 8. 

2. Played the whore—Dr. Clarke, 
on the authority of Josephus and secy- 
eral of the ancient versions, under- 
stands that they had contentions, and, 
being alienated in her affections from 
her husband, she ran away, and went 
home to her father’s house; but the 
Hebrew word here used ever means a 
criminal act of conjugal infidelity. 

3. To speak friendly unto her— 
Literally, to speak to her heart. ‘To 
conciliate her affection, to rekindle her 
tenderness, to whisper forgiveness to 
her, and to implore her to return to the 
home she had left desolate. He had, 
perhaps, heard that she was penitent; 
for the phrase often denotes the giving 
of comfort to one who is in sorrow.” — 
Kitto. Rejoiced to meet him—To 
meet him on such an errand, for he 
might have come not to speak friendly 
to her, but to scourge her for her crime 
of conjugal infidelity. Lev. xix, 20. 

8. Until afternoon—Literally, wntil 
the declining of theday. ‘All the pain- 
ful results grew out of this detention 
and late setting out, and may help, if 
every day did not supply lessons 
enough, to teach us the danger and 
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9 And when the man rose Be to depart, 
he, and his concubine, and his servant, 
his father in law, the damsel’s father, 
said unto him, Behold, now the day 
‘draweth toward evening, I pray you 
tarry all night: behold, 7the day grow- 
eth to an end, lodge here, that thine 
heart may be merry; and to morrow get 
you early on your way, that thou mayest 
go®home. 10 But the man would not 
tarry that night, but he rose up and de- 
parted, and came % over against ‘Jebus, 
which ts Jerusalem ; and there were with 
him two asses saddled, his concubine 
also wae with him. 11 And when they 
were by Jebus, the day was far spent; 
and the servant said unto his master, 
Come, I pray thee, and let us turn in 
into this city *of the Jebusites, and 
lodge in it. 12 And his master said 
unto him, We will not turn aside hither 
into the city of a stranger, that. ¢s not 
of the children of Isracl; we will pass 
over"to Gibeah. 13 And he said unto 
his servant, Come, and let us draw near 
to one of these placts to lodge all night, 
in Gibeah, orin' Ramah. 14 And they 
passed on and went their way ; and the 
sun went down upon them when they 
were by Gibeah, which belongeth to 
Benjamin. 15 And they turned aside 





thither, to go in and to lodge in Gibeah: 
and when he went in, he sat him down 
in a street of the city: for there was no 
man that *took them into his house to 
lodging. 16 And, behold, there came 
an old man from'his work out of the 
field at even, which was also of mount 
Ephraim ; and he sojourned in Gibeah : 
but the men of the place were Benja- 
mites. 17 And when he had lifted up 
his eyes, he saw a wayfaring man in 
the street of the city: and the old man 
said, Whither goest thou? and whence 
comest thou? 18 And he said unto 
him, We are passing from Beth-lehem- 
judah toward the side of mount Ephra- 
im; from thence am I: and I went to 
Beth-lehem-judah, but Lam now going 
to ™the house of the Lorn; and there 
7s no man that !°receiveth me to house. 
19 Yet there is both straw and proven- 
der for our asses; and there is bread 
and wine also for me,.and for thy hand- 
maid, and for the young man which is 
with thy servants: thee 7s no want of 
any thing. 20 And the old man said, 
"Peace be with thee; howsoever, le all 
thy wants de upon me; °only lodge not 
in the street. 21 ?So he brought him 
into his house, and gave provender unto 
the asses: ‘and they washed their feet, 





_6 lleb, 7s weak.—7 Heb. it is the pitching 
time ef the day.—8 Heh. to thy tent.— 
9 Heb. to over against.—F Josh. 18, 28; 2Sam. 
d. 6.——g Josh, 1. 8, 63; chap, 1.21; 2Sam. 5. 6. 

he Josh, 18, 28.—# Josh, 18, 25; 1 Sam. 10. 26; 
Tsa. 10.29; Hos, 5. 8 





k Matt. 25. 43; Heb. 13. 2.——7 Psa. 104, 23, — 
m Josh, 18. 1; chap. 18. 31; 20. 18; 1 Sam. 
1. 3, 7. 10 Hebrew, gathereth, verse 15,— 
n Gen, 43, 23; chap. 6 23.—0o Gen. 19. 2.— 
fee 24. 32; 43. 24.—g Gen. 18. 4; John 
3. 3, 








weakness of allowing our better judg- 
ment to be overcome by even the kind 
importunities of others.” — Kitio. 

10. Jebus—The ancient name of Je- 
rusalem. See at Josh. xv, 63, and 
chap. i, 21. This was. a journey of 
about two hours north of Beth-lehem. 

13. In Gibeah, or in Ramah—Cities 
of Benjamin lying northward from Je- 
rusalem, one about an hour, the other 
two hours, or more, distant. See Josh. 
xviii, 25, 28. ; 

15. He sat him down in a street of 
the city—This, we are told by Orien- 
talists, is a way of making known one’s 
want of entertainment, and is a custom 
still existing in the Kast. Usually 
one is.allowea to wait buta little while 
in such a place. For there was no 
man that took them—Rather, And no 
man took them. This implies that the 
inhabitants of that town were wilfully 
inhospitable. [t was a reproach to 


them that they allowed a wayfaring 
man to wait so long in a street of their 
city before entertainment was offered 
him, and verse 18 implies that the Le- 
vite himself felt misused. 

19. Straw.. .provender. ..bread 
...Wwine—‘ This shows that the Isra- 
elites did then, as the Orientals do 
now, take with them the provisions for 
themselves and beasts that they re- 
quired during a journey, replenishing 
their stores from time to time when 
they came to a town that could supply 
them. The straw was chopped straw, 
used in the Kast instead of hay; and 
the provender barley. This is carried 
in hair bags, something like the mouth- 
bags of our horses, but of larger size.” 
—Kitto. 

21. Washed their feet—One of the 
most ancient usages of Eastern hospi- 
tality, (Gen. xviii, 4; xix, 2,) being re- 
garded as a mark of rzspect to a guest, 
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and did eat and drink. 22 Now as 
they were making their hearts merry, 
behold, ‘the men of the city, certain 
ssons of Belial, beset the house round 
about, and beat at the door, and spake 
to the master of the house, the old man, 
saying, ‘Bring forth the man that came 
mto thine house, that we may know 
hin, 23 And” the man, the master of 
the liouse, went out unto them, and said 
unto them, Nay, my brethren, nay, I 
pray you, do not so wickedly; seeing 
that this man is come into mine house, 
*do not this folly. 24 “Behold, here is 
my daughter a maiden, and his concu- 
bine; them I will bring out now, and 
xhumble ye them, and do with them 
what seemeth good unto you: but unto 
this man do not “so vile a thing. 
25 But the men would not hearken to 
him: so the man took his concubine, 
and brought her forth unto them; and 
they ¥ knew her, and abused.her al! the 
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night until the morning: and when the 
day began to spring, they let her go. 
26 Then came the woman in the dawn- 
ing of the day, and fell down at the 
door of the man’s house where her lord 
was, till it was light. @7 And her lord 
rose up in the morning, and opened the 
doors of the house, and went out to go 
his way: and, behold, the woman his 
concubine was fallen down a¢ the door 
of the house, and her hands were upon 
the threshold. 28 And he said unto 
her, Up, and let us be going: but *none 
answered. Then the man took her up 
upon an ass, and the man rose up, and 
gat him unto his place. 29 And when 
he was come into his house, he took a 
knife, and laid hold on his concubine, 
and *divided her, together with her 
bones, into twelve pieces, and sent her 
into all the coasts of Israel. 30 And 
it was so, that all that saw it said, There 
was no such deed done nor seen from 








r Gen. 19,4; chap. 20.5; Hos. 9. 9; 10. 9.— 
8 Deut, 13. 13. —7Z Gen. 19. 5; Rom. 1. 26, 27.— 
aw Gen, 19. 6, 7.— 2 Sam. 18. 12.—vw Gen. 19. 8. 
—a Gen. 34. 2; Deut. 21. 14. 


11 Hebrew, the matter of this folly.—y Gen- 
esis 4, 1; Jeremiah 5. 7, 8; Hosea 7. 4, 73 
Ephesians 4. 19.—z Chapter 20° 5.—da Chapter 
20.6; seelSamuelll. 7. . 








and of kind attention on the part of 
the host. 

22. Making their hearts merry— 
By eating, drinking, and conversation. 
This indicates the warmth and cheer 
of ancient friendship and hospitality. 
Sons of Belial—Low, lewd, worthless 
fellows, such as their conduct showed 
them to be. See note on 1 Sam. i, 16. 
Bring forth the man—Most shameful 
and impudent demand, the revived 
voice of wicked Sodom. Compare Gen. 
xix, 1-11. That we may know him 
—‘ These,” says Clarke, ‘were genu- 
ine Sodomites as to their practice; ras- 
cals and miscreants of the deepest dye; 
worse than brutes, being a compound 
of beast and devil inseparably blended.” 

24. Humble ye them—This was a 
proposition most shocking to our Chris- 
tian instincts, but far less revolting, 
though not blameless, in that ancient 
time. It was a thing that had not oc- 
curred before in Israel. The fact here 
related shows how degraded was wom- 
an’s condition even in ancient Israel. 
She was regarded principally as the 
object meant for man to gratify his sen- 
sual lust upon, and held well nigh the 
position of a slave to him. But was it 
strange when, even now, in Japan and 
other lands, it is a common custom for 


parents to, sell their daughters to per- 
sons to be subjected to lives of prosti- 
tution? A Christian lady, writing from 
Yokohama, Japan, in August, 1871, 
says: ‘In the suburbs of this city my 
friend pointed out to. me a square of na- 
tive houses in which, he told me, the 
licensed prostitution of the city is ear- 
ried on. The victims are the fairest, 
choicest young girls of the place. They 
are sold by their parents, and the more 
beautiful they are, the higher price 
they command. From eight hundred 
to a thousand were confined in that 
square; and this is only what is found 
in every city in this land.” 

29. Together with her bones— 
Rather, According to her bones, that is, 
severing her limbs, as he would those of 
an animal, according to the joints of the 
bones. Twelve pieces—One for each 
tribe in Israel. Compare Saul’s similar 
act in 1 Sam. xi,.7. Sent her into all 


the coasts—The messengers who bore 


these pieces: doubtless told the shock- 
ing story in all the coasts through 
which they passed. 

30. No such deed done nor seen 
—It has its only paraliel in the history 
of ancient Sodom, long before Israel’s 
exodus from the land of Egypt. Com- 
pare Gen. xix, 1-1]. . 
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the day that the children of Israel came 
up out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day: consider of it, °take advice, and 
speak your minds. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MEN * all the children of Israel went 
out, and the congregation was gath- 
erod together as one man, from » Dan 
even to Beer-sheba, with the land of 
Gilead, unto the Lorp in Mizpeh. 
2 And the chief’ of all the people, even 
of all the tribes of Israel, presented 
themselves in the assembly of the 
eople of God, four hundred thousand 
footmen “that drew sword. 3 (Now 
the children of Benjamin heard that the 
children of Israel were gone up to Miz- 
peh.) Then said the children of Israel, 
ell ws, how was this wickedness? 
4 And 'the Levite, the husband of the 
woman that was slain, answered and 
said, °I came into Gibeah that belongeth 





to Benjamin, I and my concubine, to 
lodge. 5 And the men of Gibeah rose 
against me, and beset the house round 
about upon me by night, and thought 
to have slain me: #and my concubine 
have they 2foreed, that she is dead. 
6 And "I took my concubine, and cut 
her in pieces, and sent her throughout 
all the country of the inheritance of 
Israel: for they ‘have committed Jewd- 
ness and folly in Israel. 7% Beholl, ye 
are all children of Israel; “give here 
your advice and counsel. 8 And all 
the people arose as one man, saying, 
'We will not any of us go to his tent, 
neither will we any of ws turn into his 
house. 9 But now this shail be the 
thing which we will do to Gibeah; we 
will go up™by lot against it; 10 And 
we will take ten men of a hundred 
throughout all the tribes of Israel, and 
a hundred of a thousand, anda thousand 
out of ten thousand, to fetch victuals for 





b Chap. 20. 7; Prov. 13. 10.—« Deut. 13. 12; 
Josh. 22. 12; chap. 21. 5; 1 Sam. Il. 7. 
6 Chap. 18, 29; 1 sam, 3, 20; 2Sam. 3. 10; 24, 2, 
——e Judges 10. 17; 11. 11; 1 Sam. 7. 5; 10. 17. 
—d Chap. 8. 10.—1 Heb. the mun the Levite. 








é Chap. 19. 15.—/Chap. 19. 22.—g Chap. 19. 
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é Josh. 7. 15,.— kk Chap. 19, 30.—Z Chap. 21. 15; 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THe CouNnciL at Mizprn, 1-11. 


1. From Dan even to Beer-sheba 
—The common formula to designate 
the entire country, from its northern 
to its southern boundary. Compare 
1 Sam. iii, 20; 2 Sam. iii, 10; xvii, qs 
xxiv, 2, 15; 1 Kings iv, 25. In the 
later books the formula is reversed: 
1 Chron. xxi, 2; 2 Chron. xxx, 5. On 
Dan, see at chap. xviii, 7, 29; on Beer- 
sheba, Gen. xxi, 31. Land of Gilead 
—The country east of the Jordan. See 
on chap. x, 8,17, Unto the Lord—The 
meaning is, that the assembly was held 
as in the sight of the Lord. The tribes 
came together in the name of the Lord, 
and bound themselves by solemn oaths 
and execrations to destroy Benjamin. 
Compare chap. xxi, 15; see note on 
chap. xi, 11. In Mizpeh—Not the 
Mizpeh in the land of Gilead, where 
the eastern tribes assembled in the 
time of Jephthah to prepare for war 
against Ammon, (chap. x, 17,) but the 
~ Mizpeh of Benjamin, which is mentioned 
in Josh. xviii, 25, 26, in connexion 
with Gibeon and Ramah, and which 
was probably identical with the modern 


Neby Samwil, a little northwest of 
Jerusalem. See note on 1 Sam. vii, 5. 
This was an appropriate place for the 
council. Commanding a wide prospect, 
it was a central place for all the tribes, 
and was in the territory of Benjamin, 
near the spot where the offence took 
place, so that all proper witnesses to 
the case might be near at hand. 

2. Four hundred thousand— On 
the possibility of collecting so vast a 
number in a short time, see note on 
1 Sam. xi, 9. 

3. How was this wickedness— 
The members of the assembly had 
heard the substance of the horrid tale 
before, but the purpose of the council 
required that the particulars be now 
publicly related in the hearing of all. 

9. By lot against it—That is, We 
will deal with Gibeah just as our fa- 
thers, by divine commandment, dealt 
with devoted Canaanitish cities: we 
will subdue it, destroy all its inhabit- 
ants, and then divide its territory by lot 
among our families. See Num. xxxii, 
53, 54. Some expositors understand 
this of the selection by lot of the tenth 
of the men to supply the rest with pro- 
visions during the war, as narrated in 
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the people, that they may do, when they 
come to Gibeah of Benjamin, according 
to all the folly that they have wrought 
in Israel. 11 So all the men of Israel 
were gathered against the city, %knit 
together as one man. 

12 "And the tribes of Israel sent 
men through all the tribe of Benjamin, 
saying, What wickedness 7s this that 
is done among you? 13 Now therefore 
deliver vs the men, °the children of 
Belial, which are in Gibeah, that we 
way put them to death, and ? put away 
evil from Israel. But the children of 
Benjamin would not hearken to the 
voice of their brethren tie children of 
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Israel: 14 But the children of Benja- 
min gathered themselves together out 
of the.cities unto Gibeah, to go out to 
battle against the children of Israel. 
15 And the children of Benjamin were 
numbered at that time out of the cities 
twenty and six thousand men that drew 
sword, besides the inhabitants of Gibe- 
ah, which were numbered seven hun- 
dred chosen men. 16 Among all this 
people there were seven hundred chosen 
men ‘lefthanded; every one’ couldsling 
stones at a hair breadth, and not miss. 
17 And the men of Israel, besides 
Benjamin, were numbered tour hun- 
dred thousand men that drew sword: 








3 Heb. fellows.—xn Deut. 13.14; Josh. 22-13, 16. 
o Deut. 13. 13; chap. 19. 22. 





the next verse; but such a construction 
of the passage would be strangely in- 
apposite. 


_+ PREPARATIONS FOR WAR, 12-19. 


12. Sent men—The Benjamites knew 
of Israel’s gathering at Mizpeh, (verse 
3.) and they had themselves, probably, 
been notified to meet there, as had the 
other tribes; but no Benjamite seems 
to have appeared in that assembly. 

13. Benjamin would not hearken 
—Here was amazing perversity. For 
a whole tribe to assume the responsi- 
bility of the crime of Gibeah, and fight 
to defend it, was another folly in Is- 
racl. But the measures taken to pun- 
ish the crime, from their fierceness and 
suddenness, were not calculated to 
conciliate, but rather to provoke the 
Benjamites to war, and thus was 
brought to pass the saying of Jacob: 
“Benjamin shall raven as a wolf.” 
Gen. xlix, 27. 

15. The inhabitants of Gibeah— 
These are specially mentioned because 
they were specially interested in the 
war. For their sake it was carried on, 
and so they furnished seven hundred 
men. 

16. Lefthanded—Secon chap. iii, 15. 
Sling stones at a hair breadth— 
Literally, to the hair.. Seven hundred 
men thus disciplined argues thas this 
lefthauded skili of Benjamin was ac- 
quired. “This is a region where such 
a mode of warfare would be cultivated 
in ancient times, and be very effective. 








pp Deut, 17. 12.—¢ Chap. 3. 15;_1 Chron, 12. 2. 
risSam. 17. 40, 49, 50. 








The stones for the sling are every where 
at hand, and the country is cut up by 
deep gorges with impracticable banks; 
and before the invention of guns there 
was no other weapon that would carry 
across these profound depths, and reach 
the ranks of the enemy. David, while 
following his flocks over these rough 
mountains, practised other arts besides 
that of playing on the shepherd’s pipe, 
for he became as expert in the use of 
the sling as any of the chosen men of 
Benjamin.”—Thomson. This writer also 
states that he had seen boys fighting 


EGYPTIAN SLINGERS AND SLING. 


battles with slings among the gorges 
of Mount Hermon, and at times almost 
darkening the air with their whizzing 
pebbles. By similar practices, per- 
haps, the ancient youth of Benjamin 
and other tribes were disciplined for 
warfare. 
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all these were men of war. 18 And the 
children of Israel arose, and * went up 
to the house of God, and tasked counsel 
of God, and said, Which of us shall go 
up first to the battle against the children 
of Benjamin? And the Lorp said, Ju- 
dah shall go up first. 19 And the chil- 
dren of Israel rose up in the morning, 
and encamped against Gibeah. 

20 And the men of Israel went out 
to battle against Benjamin; and the 
men of Israel put themselves in array to 
fight against them at Gibeah. 21 And 
"the children of Benjamin came forth 
out of Gibeah, and destroyed down to 
the ground of the Israelites that day 





twenty and two thousand men. 22 And 
the people, the men of Israel, ¥ encour- 
pak themselves, and set their battle 
again in array in the place where they 
put themselves in array the first day. 

3 “And the children of Israel went up 
and wept before the Lorp until even, 
and asked counsel of the Lorp, saying, 
Shall I go up again to battle against 
the children of Benjamin my brother? 
And the Lorp said, Go up against him, 
24 And the children of Israel came near 
against the children of Benjamin the 
second day. 25 And * Benjamin went 
forth against them out of Gibeah the 
second day, and destroyed down to the 





s Verses 23, 26.—? Num, 27, 21; chap. 1. 1,.— 
w Gen. 49, 27; Hos. 10. 9.—w 1 Sam. 30. 6; 2Sam. 
11. 25; Psa. 64. 5. 


aw Verses 2, 27; Psalm 78. 34, 36; Hosea 
5. 15.—a Verse 21; Gen. 18. 25; Job 9, 12, 13; 
Psalm 97, 2. 





18. Went up to the house of God 
—Rather, went up to Beth-el, because, 
as verse 27 informs us, the ark of God 
was there at that time. See note on 
verse 27. Asked counsel of God— 
By means of the wrim on the ephod of 
Phinehas, the high priest. Compare 
notes on Num. xxvii, 21, and chap. 
xviii, 5. Which of us shall go up 
first— The same question that was 
asked when they went to battle against 
the Canaanites, (chap. i, 1,) and the 
same answer was given. They felt 
that all preparations for battle were 
incomplete until they had received a 
communication from God; but it was a 
grievous mistake in them not to have 
asked counsel of the Lord before de- 
claring war against their brother Ben- 
jamin, and for this neglect and their 
sell-confidence they pay dearly before 
the war is over. “Nothing can be 
clearer,” says Kitto, ‘than that they 
never once thonght of consulting the 
Divine oracle till the war had been 
fully resolved upon and settled beyond 
recall by solemn pledges and oaths.” 


Tus WAR AGAINST Bensamin, 20-48. 
21. Destroyed downto the ground 
—That is, smote them so that they lay 
dead upon the ground. Twenty and 
two thousand—Almost as many as 
all Benjamin’s host contained. Com- 
pare verse 15, But of the Benjamites 
very few seem to have fallen. 
22. Emcouraged themselves — 
“They did not seek for courage from 











God, but they cheered one another with 
vainglorious vauntings of their own 
strength, and with confident assur- 
ances of victory, and therefore God 
punished them.”— Wordsworth. 

23. Went up and wept—Though 
they had sought to speak lightly of 
their losses, and to assure themselves 
of victory, there was a secret sadness 
and a gloomy sense of loss. Though 
their loss had not thoroughly subdued 
them, it had manifestly humbled them, 
and now they weep as well as ask of 
God; and their question is not, Who 
shall go up first? but, Shall I go up 
again to battle against the children 
of Benjamin my brother? There is 
a noticeable humility behind this ques- 
tion, as compared with that of verse 18, 
but it lacks the depth and penitence 
that appear in verses 26-28. It is 
noticeable, too, that in verse 18 they ask 
of God, while here and afterwards they 
inquire of Jehovah, the covenant God 
of Israel, as if in the former instance 
they had failed to recognise Jehovah 
in his proper character as their cove- 
nant God. Go up against him— 
Jehovah does not espouse the cause of 
Benjamin, though he grants him signal 
victories. His purpose is first to hum- 
ble the mightier forces of Israel, who 
have been glorying too much in their 
own strength. . 

25. The second day—Not neces- 
sarily the next day after the first con- 
flict, but the second day of actual bat- 
tle. Several days may have intervened 
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ground of the children of Israel again 
eighteen thousand men; all these drew 
the sword. 26 Then all the children 
of Israel, and all’ the people, ” went up 
and came unto the house of God, and 
wept, and sat there before the Lorn, and 
fasted that day until even, and offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings be- 
fore the Lorp. 27 And the children 
of Israel inquired of the Lorn, (for *the 
ark of the covenant of God was there in 
those days, 28 *And Phinehas, the 
son of Eleazur, the son of Aaron,? stood 
before it in those days,) saying, Shall I 





y Verse 182 Josh. 18, 1; 1 Sam. 4, 3, 4 
«Josh. 21. 33.-—b Deut. 10. 8; 18. 5. 
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yet again go out to battle against the chil- 
dren of Benjamin my brother, or shall 
I cease? And the Lorn said, Go up; 
for to morrow I will deliver them into 
thine hand. 29 And Israel ‘set liers 
in wait round about Gibeah. 30 And 
the children of Israel went up against 
the children of Benjamin on the third 
day, and put themselves in array against 
Gibeah, as at other times. 31 -And the 
children of Benjamin went out against 
the people, and were drawn away from 
the city; and thev began ‘to smite cf 
the people. ana kall, as at other times, 








| 80 Josh. 8. 4. —4 Heb. to smite of the people 


wounded as at, & 





between the two battles. Highteen 
thousand—F'our thousand less than 
the loss of the first day’s battle; but 
Israel’s self-confidence was also less 
than then. 

26. And all the people—These, as 
distinguished from the children of 
Israel, were those not capable of bear- 
ing arms—old men and women—who 
nevertheless assembled with the war- 
riors to weep and fast and pray before 
the Lord. Came unto the house of 
God—Rather, came unto Beth-el, as in 
verse 18. Sat there before the Lord 
—Their object in going to Beth-el was a 
religious one, and their assembling was 
in the name of the Lord as had been 
the case at Mizpch. Verse 1, note. But 
the solemnity of this meeting at Beth-el 
was-inereased by the presence of the 
ark. Sce next verse. Flasted—This 
was an additional and very significant 
way of expressing their profound hu- 
miliation and heart penitence before 


“the Lord. Offered burnt offerings 


and peace offerings—They had he- 
come deeply convinced that they had 
offerded God, and they sought by 
burnt offerings to propitiate him, and 
by peace offerings to renew their cove- 
aant, and realize again his fellowship 
and love. 

27. The ark...was there in those 
days—W hen and why it was brought 
there, and how many days it continued 
there, the sacred writer does not tell 
us, and we must be content to remain 
uninformed. Some understand, as our 
translators seem to have done, that the 
adverb there refers to Shiloh, and that 
Beth-el. in the Hebrew text nf verses 26 








and 18 should be rendered house of God, 
meaning the tabernacle at Shiloh; but 
the tabernacle is never called Beth-el. 
Tlengstenberg and Keil suppose that 
the ark was brought only temporarily 
to Beth-el, and to serve some special 
design on this occasion; but the phrase 
in those days is hardly consistent, with 
such an explanation. Compare the 
same phrase in chaps. xviii, 1; xix, 1; 
xx1, 25, and frequently. And if the ark 
had been brought from Shiloh merely 
for this occasion, it is not clear why it 
was not brought to Mizpeh rather than 
to Beth-el. More plausible is the sup- 
position, that as Beth-el was a sacred 
place in Israelitish history, the ark was 
sometimes brought there, accompanied 
by the high priest, and abode there 
for many days at a time, in honour of 
the holy spot which Jacob regarded 
asthe gate of heaven. Gen. xxviii, 17. 
Hence, after Shiloh’s desolation, it nat- 
urally became a central seat of worship.. 
See 1 Sam. x, 3, note. 

28. Phinehas—This mention of the 
grandson of Aaron, like that of Moses’ 
grandson in chap. xviii, 30, (where see 
note,) shows that the events of this 
chapter, like those recorded in chaps. 
xvii and xviii, must have occurred early 
in the period of the Judges, and not 
many years after the death of Joshua. 

29. Liers in wait—Armed warriors 
in ambush. They probably went out 
under cover of the night, and concealed 
themselves in the meadows around 
Gibeah. Verse 33. 

31. To smite of the people, and 
kill—Rather, to smite of the people the 
wounded, or pierced. Some thirty:men 
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in the highways, of which one gocth up 
to 5the house of God, and the other to 
Gibeah in the field, about thirty men of 
Israel. 32 And the children of Ben- 
jamin said, They ave smitten down be- 
fore us, as at the first. But the children 
of Israel said, “Let us flee, and draw 
them from the city unto the highways. 
33 And all tho men of Israel *rose 
up out of their place, and put them- 
selves in array at Baal-tamar: and the 
liers in wait of Israel came forth out of 








their places, even out of the meadows of 
Gibeah. 34 And there came against 
Gibeah ten thousand chosen men out 
of all Israel, and the’ battle was sore :* 
‘but they knew not that evil was near 
them. 35 And the Lorp smote Ben- 


jamin before Israel: and the children 


of Israel destroyed of the Benjamites 
that day * twenty and five thousand and 
a hundred men: all these drew tho 
sword. 36 So the children of Benja- 
min saw that they were smitten: ®for 





50Or, Beth-e).—d Joshua 8, 15, 16.—e Joshua 
8 18, 22. 





were hit and wounded by the slingers, 
and the Benjamites rushed upon them 
and smote them. In the highways— 
The contest shows that the highways 
here mentioned was a spot where two 
roads parted, one leading up to Beth-el, 
(not house of God, as here again ren- 
dered,) the other to Gibeah. In the 
field designates not the site of Gibeah, 
(as Gibeah in the field,) but the place 
where the two roads parted. 

33. All the men oi Israel rose up 
out of their place—These were the 
main forces of the army, while those 
mentioned in verse 30 were probably a 
lesser body of men, several thousand, 
perhaps, whose object was to draw 
the Benjamites off from Gibeah. When 
they fled and the Benjamites pursued 
them, then this vast army, called ail 
the men of Israel because they com- 
prised the vast majority of the Israel- 
itish warriors, rose up and marched to 
action, Baal-tamar—A place near 
Gibeah, mentioned also by Eusebius, 
but not how known. Meadows of 
Gibeah—Some interpreters, after the 
Septuagint, take the Hebrew words 
Maareh gaba as a proper name; others, 
after the Syriac, render it cave of Geba. 
These renderings come from the idea 
that a meadow or plain would be un- 
suitable for an ambush; but the plain 
around Gibeah may have afforded nu- 
merous hiding places; and then, as Keil 
well says, ‘‘There is no necessity to un- 
derstand the words as signifying that 
the treeless country formed the actual 
hiding-place of the ambush; but that 
when the men broke from their hiding- 

- place, they came from the treeless land 
toward the town.” 





Ff Joshua 8 14; Isaiah 47. 11.—g Job 20. 5. 
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34. Ten thousand chosen men out 
of all Israel—These may have been 
identical with the “liers in wait,” 
(verses 29, 33,) but were more proba- 
bly a detachment from the main army 
that marched from Baal-tamar, sent to 
assist the men of the ambush in eap- 
turing and smiting Gibeah, while the 
rest marched on to smite the Benjamite 
forces outside of the city. They knew 
not—That is, the Benjamites knew not 
the evil that was about to befall them. 

35. Twenty and five thousand 
and a hundred—tThe historian here 
gives the result of the battle, and then 
proceeds, in verses 36-46, to give more 
of the details. It appears that eighteen 
thousand fell in battle, (verse 44,) five 
thousand were gleaned along the high- 
ways, (verse 45,) and that two thousand 
more were killed as they fled to Gidom. 
This makes exactly twenty-five thou- 
sand; but no account is given in this 
latter part of the other one hundred. 
So also no account at allis given of the 
number of Benjamites who fell in the 
previous battles. According to verse 
47 only six hundred men of Benjamin 
escaped; but before the first battle 
they numbered twenty-six thousand 
seven hundred. Verse 15.  Conse- 
quently twenty-six thousand one hun- 
dred were killed and missing in the 
war. The historian records twenty-tive 
thousand one hundred killed on this 
last day of battle; the other one thou- 
sand, not accounted for, probably fell in 
the battles of the previous days, for it 
is not supposable that the Benjamites 
killed twenty-two thousand on one day 
(verse 21) and eighteen thousand on 
another without any loss to themselves 
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and, behold, “the flame of the city as- 


the men of Israel gave place to the Ben- 
jamites, because they trusted unto the 
liers in wait which they had set be- 
side Gibeah. 37 ‘ And the liers in wait 
hasted, and rushed upon Gibeah; and 
the liers in wait ° drew themselves along, 
and smote all the city with the edge 
of the sword. $38 Now there was an 
appointed 7sign between the men of 
Israel 8and the liers in wait, that they 
should make a great ° flame with smoke 
rise up out of the city. *39 And when 
the men of Israel retired in the battle 
Benjamin began !°to smite and kill of 
the men of Israel about thirty persons: 
for they said, Surely they are smitten 
down before us, as % the first battle. 
40 But when the flame began to arise 
up out of the city with a pillar of smoke, 
the Benjamites *looked behind them, 





eended up to heaven. 41 And when 
the men of Israel turned again, the men 
of Benjamin were amazed: for they 
saw that evil 12was come upon them. 
42 Therefore they turned their backs 
before the men of Israel unto the way 
of the wilderness; but the battle | over- 
took them; and them which came out 
of the cities they destroyed in the midst 
of them. 43 Thus they inclosed the 
Benjamites round about, and chased 
them, and trode them down 34 with ease 
Mover against Gibeah toward the sun- 
rising. 44 And there fell of Benjamin 
eighteen thousand men; all these were 
men of valour, 45 And they turned 
and fled toward the wilderness unto the 
rock of ™Rimmon: and they gleaned 
of them in the highways five thousand 





# Josh, 8. 19 —6 Or, made a long sound 
with the trumpet, Josh. 6.5. ——7 Or, Hme,— 
8 lieb, eith.—9 Heb. elevation.—10 Heb. 
to smite the wounded.—k Josh. 8. 20. 


1) Heb. the whole consumption,—l|2 Heb. 
touched them.—l Lam. 1. 3; Hos. 9. 9; 10. 9. 
——13 Or, from Menuchah, &c.—l4 Heb, unto 
over against.—m Josh. 15. 32. 








36. Gave place—Fled, as described 
in verse 32. 

37. Drew themselves along—That 
is, marched forward, advanced; or, as 
we often say, drew on; not, as margin, 
made a long sound with the trumpets. 

38. Make a great flame with 
smoke—More literally, Do greatly to 
make them raise an elevation of smoke 


from the city. 375 is a shortened Hi- 
phil imperative, from AA and means 


to multiply, to increase, to do greatly. 
The reference of the suffix D; them, is 


not clear, but it probably refers to the 
incendiaries who should be employed to 
raise the smoky signal. 

42. Way of the wilderness—The 
wild mountainous country northeast 
of Gibeah. Them which came out 
of the cities—That is, the old men, 
women, and children, that fled for their 
lives out of the cities of Benjamin. In 
the midst of them—Rather, i the 
midst of tt; that is, the wilderness. 

43. With ease—The Hebrew word 
thus rendered is better taken as a 
proper name, Menuchah, as in the mar- 
gin. Translate the verse thus: They 
enclosed Benjamin, pursued him, trod 
him down at Menuchah unto the place 
over against Gibeah eastward. The 
sense is, that Menuchah itself was over 


Vou. III.—19 


against Gibeah on the east, so that the 
battle was fought principally on the 
east of the city. Menuchah was prob- 
ably the same as Manahath, (1 Chron. 
viii, 6,) and lay somewhere to the east 
or northeast of Gibeah. 

45. Rock of Rimmon—“ About ten 
miles north of Jerusalem, and nearly 
four east of Beth-el, is a very conspicu- 
ous white limestone tell, rising like a 
cone above the neighbouring hilltops, 
and overlooking the whole wilderness 
down to the Jordan valley. Upon it 
stands a large modern village called 
Rummon. This is unquestionably the 
rock Rimmon, on which the Benjamites 
took refuge. It is admirably adapted 
for the purpose. A deep and wild 
ravine cuts off the approach from the 
south, and others skirt its western and 
northern sides, rendering it a natural 
fortress of great strength. The sides 
of the tell are steep, bare, and rocky, 
and could be defended by a few reso- 
lute men against a host. The top is 
rounded, affording ample space for the 
refugees, while along the sides are 
some large caverns.”—J. L. Porter. 
Gleaned of them in the highways 
—That is, they discovered many small 
companies of men fleeing or seeking 
to defend themselves here and there 
along the roads, and they at once en- 
closed them and cut them off; like 
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men; and pursued hard after them unto 
Gidom, and slew two thousand men of 
them. 46 So that all which fell that 
day of Benjamin were twenty and five 
thousand men that drew the sword; 
all these were men of valour. 47 "But 
six hundred men turned and fled to the 
wilderness unto the rock Rimmon, and 
abode in the rock Rimmon four months. 
48 And the men of Israel turned again 
upon the children of Benjamin, and 
smote them with the edge of the sword, 
as well the men of every city, as the 
beast, and all that 1°came to hand: also 
they set on fire all the cities that 1* they 
came to. 
CHAPTER XXI. : 
OW *the men of Israel had sworn 
in Mizpeh, saying, There shall 
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not any of us give his daughter unto 
Benjamin to wife. 2 And the people 
came »to the house of God, and abode 
there till even before God, and lifted up 
their voices, and wept sore; 3 Anc 
said, O Lorp God of Israel, ‘ why is this 
come to pass in Israel, that there should 
be to day one tribe lacking in Israel? 
4 And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that the people rose early, and “built 
there an altar, and offered burnt offer- 
ings and peace offerings. 5 And tho 
children of Israel said, Who és there 
among all the tribes of Israel that came 
not up with the congregation unto the 
Lorp? ¢Forthey had made a great oath 
concerning him that came not up to the 
Lorp to Mizpeh, saying, He shall surely 
be putto death. 6 And the children of 





n Chap, 21. 13.—15 Heb, was found.—16 Heb. 
were found.—aChap. 20. 1.—bChap. 20. 18, 26, 


ce Deut. 29. 24; Josh. 7. 7,9; Psa. 74.1; Prov.19.3 
@2 Sam, 24, 25.—e Chap. 5. 23, 





gleaning scattered stalks of grain which 
the reapers had overlooked. Gidom 
—Another place northeast of Gibeah, 
whose exact site is now unknown. 

46. All these were men of valour 
—The brave Benjamites, though con- 
quered at last, compelled the victors to 
acknowledge their heroism and valour. 
On the number of the slain, see note 
on verse 35. 

48. Israel turned again upon... 
Benjamin—Turned upon the old men, 
women, and children that remained 
unarmed and helpless in the cities; 
and smote men and cattle together, and 
burned the cities, just as they had 
done when warring with the idolatrous 
on Canaanites. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE REMNANT OF BENJAMIN PRE- 
SERVED, 1-25. 


1. Israel had sworn—This fact, not 
recorded before, shows up the impetu- 
ous zeal and fury with which Israel had 
been inspired, and during the whole 
conflict feelings of personal revenge 
held too much sway on both sides. Not 
...give his daughter unto Benjamin 
—They meant to treat Benjamin as one 
of the heathen nations among whom 
they were forbidden to marry. Deut. 
vii, 3. 

2. House of God—Rather, Beth-el ; 
see notes on chap. xx, 18, 26, 27. 
Abode...before God—In solemn 


penitence and humiliation before the 
ark of the covenant which was there. 
Wept sore—Not so much over their 
sins, as over the calamities of Benjamin 

3. One tribe lacking in Israel—A 
fearful thought thus came over them 
after the hour of bitterness and passion 
had gone, and calm reflection returned. 
‘‘God had taken care of every tribe,” 
remarks Henry; ‘ theirnumber twelve 
was that which they were known by; 
every tribe had his station appointed in 
the camp, and his stone in the high 
priest’s breastplate; every tribe had 
his blessing, both from Jacob and Moses, 
and it would be an intolerable reproach 
to them if they should drop any out of 
this illustrious jury, and lose one out of 
twelve; especially Benjamin, the young- 
est, who was particularly dear to Ja- 
cob, their common ancestor. Benjamin 
is not; what then will become of Ja- 
cob? Benjamin become a Benoni! 
the son of the right hand—a son of sor- 
row!l”? Gen. xxxy, 18. 

4, Built there an altar—The altar 
on which they had sacrificed a few days 
before (xx, 26) was perhaps not large 
enough for the purposes of the pres- 
ent occasion, or there may have been 
thought something meritorious in the 
building of a new altar there. 

5. Agreat oath—Here is the record 
of another oath, of which nothing was 
said in the account of the council at 
Mizpeh given in chap. xx, 1-1l. Ac. 
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Israel ‘ repented them for Benjamin their 
brother, and said, There is one tribe 
cut, off from Israel this day. 7 How 
shall we do for wives for them that 
remain, seeing we have sworn by the 
Lorp, that we will not give them of our 
daughters to wives? 8 And they said 
What one és there of the tribes of Israel 
that came not up to Mizpeh to the Lorp ? 
And, behold, there came none to the 
camp from &Jabesh-gilead to the as- 
sembly. 9 For the people were num- 
bered, and, behold, there were none of 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead there. 
10 And the congregation sent thither 
twelve thousand men of the valiantest: 
and commanded them, saying, Go and 
‘smite the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead 
with the edge of the sword, with the 
women and the children. 11 And this 
as the thing that ye shall do, ‘ Ye shall 
utterly destroy every male, and every 
woman that!hath lain by man. 12 And 
they found among the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead four hundred 2 young vir- 





JF Verse 15; Chapter 11.35; 20. 23; 2Samuel 2. 26. 
—g1Samuel 11. 1; 31. 11; 2 Samuel 2. 5, 6.— 
’ Verse 5; chapter 5. 23; 1 Samuel 11. 7.— 
zNumbers 31. 17.—1 Hebrew, knoweth the 
lying with man. 
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gins, that had known no man by lying 
with any male: and they brought them 
unto the camp to ‘Shiloh, which ¢s in 
the landof Canaan. 13 And the whole 
congregation sent some Sto speak to the 
children of Benjamin 'that were in the 
rock Rimmon, and to ‘call peaceably 
unto them. 14 And Benjamin came 
again at that time; and they gave them 
wives which they had saved alive of the 
women of Jabesh-gilead: and yet so 
they sufficed them not. 15 And the 
pore ™repented them for Benjamin, 

ecause that the Lorp had made a 
breach in the tribes of Israel. 16 Then 
the elders of the congregation said, How 
shall we do for wives for them that re- 
main, seeing the women are destroyed 
out of Benjamin? 1'7 And they said, 
There must be ®an inheritance for them 
that be escaped of Benjamin, that a tribe 
be not destroyed out of Israel. 18 How- 
beit we may not give them wives of our 
daughters: °for the children of Israel 
have sworn, saying, Cursed 6e he that 


2 Heb. young women virgins.—k Josh. 
18. 1.—3 Heb, and spake and called. 
7Chap. 20. 47.—4 Or, proclaim peace, Deut. 
20. 10.—#m Verse 6.—vn Num, 26. 55; 36. 7,.— 
o Verse 1; chap. 11. 35. 





cording to Henry, this oath was taken 
“while the general convention of the 
states was gathering together, and was 
waiting for a full house before they 
would proceed.” Butall the tribes felt 
bound by it. It was an age of fearful 
oaths and vows, and when such vows 
were once uttered it was not thought 
possible or honourable to be released 
from them. Witness the case of Jeph- 
thah. 

8. Came none... from Jabesh- 
gilead—This was the chief city of the 
mountainous land of Gilead on the east 
of the Jordan, and its name is still pre- 
served in the valley in which it was 
situated— Wady Yabis. Its exact site 
has not been positively ascertained, but 
there remains hardly a doubt that it was 
identical with the modern ruin ed-Deir, 
which lies on a hill on the south side 
ot the wady Yabis, some six or seven 
miles east of the Jordan. ‘The name 
ed-Deir,” says Dr. Robinson, “is often 
given to ruins of which the Arabs can 
make nothing else; while the existence 
of columns, and the position upon the 
road from Beisan to Jerash, are circum- 


stances of great weight. The distance, 
too, of six miles from Pella, as specified 
by Eusebius and Jerome, seems entirely 
applicable to ed-Deir.” The fact that 
none came from this city to fight against 
Benjamin has led some writers, with 
reason, to suspect that a secret alliance 
existed between this city and Benjamin. 

10. Go and smite—They attempt 
to help one calamity by causing an- 
other. It is noticeable that in all this 
action it is not said that they asked 
counsel of Jehovah. 

12. Brought them unto the camp 
to Shiloh—Sbiloh was the seat of the 
tapernacle, and lay ten miles north of 
Beth-el, and hither, after segding the . 
twelve thousand to smite Jabesh-gilead, 
the rest of the people seem to have re- 
moved their camp. The ark and Phin- 
ehas the high priest probably aecompa- 
nied them on this occasion. 

13. Call peaceably unto them— 
That is, proclaim to them a proclama- 
tion of peace, and invite them to their 
homes again. 

16. Wives for them that remain 
—Two hundred were yet destitute of 
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giveth a wife to Benjamin. 19 Then 
they said, Behold, there 7s a feast of the 
Lorp in Shiloh * yearly, in a place which 
is on the north side of Beth-el, on the 
east side 7of the highway that goeth up 
from Beth-el to Shechem, and on the 
south of Lebonah. 20 Therefore they 
commanded the children of Benjamin, 
saying, Go and lie in wait in the vine- 
yards; 21 And see, and, behold, if the 


5 Heb. from year to year, —6 Or, toward the 
sunrising.—T Or, on. 





daughters of Shiloh come out ? to dance 
in dances, then come ye out of the 
vineyards, and catch you every man his 
wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go 
to the land of Benjamin. 22 And it 
shall be, when their fathers or their 
brethren come unto us to complain, that 
we will say unto them, §Be favourable 
unto them for our sakes: because we re- 
served not to 4each man his wife in the 





p Exod. 15, 20; chap. 11. 34; 18am. 18.6; Jer. 31.18. 
8 Or, Gratify us in them.—daq1 Cor. 7. 2. 





wives, for the virgins of Jabesh num- 
oered but four hundred, and the rem- 
nant of Benjamin were six hundred. 

19. A feast of the Lord in Shiloh 
—One of the great yearly festivals, 
which, notwithstanding the irregulari- 
ties of the age, were still observed at 
the seat of the cabernacle. Compare 
1 Sam. i, 3, note. The context shows 
tha! the festival occurred about this time. 
Sebonah—ldentical with the modern 
village Lubban, about three miles north- 
west of Shiloh. The particular de- 
scription here given of the lovation of 
Shiloh seems to have been given to 
the men sent to capture the dancing 
maidens there, and make off with them 
without hinderance. 

21. To dance in dances—As did 
the women of the exodus under the 
1eadership of Miriam, (Exod. xv, 20;) 
only they danced for triumph, these for 
pleasure. “There are not in eastern 
towns places where. assemblies can be 
held for such festivities. It is, therefore, 
usual to assemble in such pleasant 
spots as may be in the neighbourhood 
—in any small valley through which 
a stream flows, near some secluded 
fountain, in gardens or plantations. 
The womer especially affect this mode 
of enjoyment, which agreeably diversi- 
fies their somewhat monotonous exist- 
ence. A few years ago the ladies of 
Aleppo bribed an astrologer to predict 
a coming plague, for no other reason 
than that they might—as they knew to 
be usual in such cases—be sent out of 
the way into the suburban gardens. 
That these festivities are held by the 
different sexes apart explains that 
there were no men present to oppose 
the Benjamites in carrying off their 
daughters and their sisters.” —Xitto, 


22. Come unto us to complain— 
Unto us, the elders and warriors of the 
nation. It seems that for four months 
or more (compare chap. xx, 47) the el- 
ders aud the larger part of the army of 
Israel remained encampedat Beth-el and 
at Shiloh in order to settle the affairs 
of Benjamin, and provide against the 
utter ruin of that tribe. While thus 
encamped the fathers and brothers of 
the captured maidens would naturally 
appeal to them, especially as the chil- 
dren of Benjamin did this act by their 
command. Verse 20. Be favourable 
unto them for our sakes—That is, for 
the sake of our common nation and 
kindred do not seek to recover the cap- 
tive maidens, or injure their captors, 
but be favourable unto them. Literally 
the Hebrew is, Favour us as regards 
them. Keil thinks that the elders pro- 
posed to'speak these words in the name 
of Benjamin, in which ease us refers to 
the Benjamites, and them to the maid- 
ens. But this is less natural than to 
understand that the elders speak in be- 
half of the common interests of Israel, 
and with special allusion, perhaps, to 
the fact that they themselves were per- 
sonally involved in the seizure of the 
maidens, having counselled and com- 
manded it. Because we reserved 
not—Rather, because we did not take 
each man his wife in the war. That is. 
in the war with Jabesh-gilead we did 
not succeed in capturing virgins enough 
to supply each man of the six hundred 
Benjamites with a wife. For ye did 
not give unto them—They were taken 
stealthily and by force; ye did not give 
your daughters and sisters unto them, 
so ye have not broken the oath which 
we all took that we would not give our 
daughters unto Benjamin to wife. Ver.1. 
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war: for ye did not give unto them at 
this tine, that ye should be guilty. 
23 And the children of Benjamin did 
80, and took them wives, according to 
their number, of them that danced, 
whom they caught: and they went 
and returned unto their inheritance, 
and ‘repaired the cities, and dwelt in 


r See chap. 20, 48.—s Chap. 17. 6; 18.1; 19.1. 


At this time...ye should be 
guilty—Thus these words should be 
construed, and not according to the 
punctuation of our common version. 
The words might be better rendered, as 
at the time ye would have been guilty. 
More is implied than is said. The sense 
is, If ye had given these maidens freely, 
ye would have been guilty of violating 
your oath by which at the time ye were 
bound. This decision probably satisfied 
the people of Shiloh. 

23. Repaired the cities—A great 
work for six hundred men to do, for all 
the cities of their tribe had been de- 
stroyed. Chap. xx, 48. 

24. Israel departed thence at 
that time—As remarked in note on 
verse 22, the great body of the army 
remained encamped with the elders 
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them. 24 And the children of Israel 
departed thence at that time, every 
man to his tribe and to his family, 
and they went out from thence every 
man to tite inheritance. 25 *In those 
days there was no king in Israel: ‘every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes. 


“tDeut, 12, 8; chap. 17, 6 


until these affairs of Benjamin were set- 
tled. So great a civil war demanded 
for a time afterwards a standing army. 

25. In those days there was no 
king in Israel — With this familiar 
text, in part or in whole so frequently 
repeated in this book, the historian of 
the Dark Ages of Israel appropriately 
closes his narrative. And thus, says 
Wordsworth, ‘he prepares the way for 
the record of a better condition of 
things under David, the king of Judah 
and Israel, whose genealogy and _his- 
tory are described in the next follow- 
ing books of Ruth and Samuel, and 
who was the ancestor and type of the 
Divine King of Israel, Jesus Curist, to 
whom, with the Farner and the Hoty 
Guost, be ascribed all honour and glory, 
now and forever. Amen.” 
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Tus romantic yet historic Hebrew idyl, which bears the name of its 
gentle heroine, is most appropriately inserted in our English Bibles be- 
tween the Books of Judges and Samuel, for it is a supplement to the 
former, and affords a pleasing transition from its bloody narratives to 
the history of the rise of the Israelitish monarchy. It holds the same 
position in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions; and Josephus and 
some of the Christian Fathers seem to have regarded it and Judges as 
one book. But in the Hebrew Bibles it is placed in the Hagiography, 
between Canticles and Lamentations. 

Its age and authorship are matters of uncertainty. According to the 
Talmud, Samuel was the author, and this has been a prevalent opinion. 
It seems, however, very clear, from the noticeable care in bringing out 
David’s genealogy in chap. iv, 17-22, that the author must have lived 
as late, at least, as the time when David was thoroughly established 
on the throne of Israel. But this was after the death of Samuel. The 
reference to the Age of the Judges as past, (chap.i, 1,) and to customs 
no longer common, (chap. iv, 7; compare 1 Sam. ix, 9,) and the oath, 
‘‘The Lord do so to me, and more also,” (chap. i, 17,) so often used 
in the books of Samuel and Kings, and never elsewhere, lead us to 
suppose that the author of Ruth and the author of Samuel, if not 
the same person, were at least contemporary, and wrote as late as the 
closing years of David’s reign. 

The time of the events which it relates was ‘‘the days when the 
judges ruled.” Chap. i, 1. This covered a period of three hundred 
years, and it is impossible to decide the exact point of time during all 
those years when the events of this book occurred. Some have sup- 
posed, from the genealogy of chap. iv, 22, that Obed was literally the 
grandfather of David, and therefore must have lived during the judge- 
ship of Eli; but, as is shown in the notes on that genealogy, there 
have been names designedly omitted from that list of David’s ances- 
tors, not because they had become forgotten or unknown, but because 
the writer’s object was, after the manner of the first two genealogies 
recorded in the Old Testament, (Gen. iv, 17-22, and v, 1-29,) to form a 
mnemonic record of ten prominent ancestral names. There may, there- 
fore, have been a generation or two passed over between Obed and 
Jesse, so that no certain argument can be drawn from that quarter 
to decide the exact time of the events of this book. In the note on 
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chap. i, 1, we have suggested that the famine which caused Elimelech 
to migrate was caused by the Midianite oppression in the days of Gideon ; 
but that is given only as a probable supposition, not by any means as 
an ascertained fact. 

The history itself is of the most interesting character. It is, says 
Stanley, ‘‘one of those quiet corners of history which are the green 
spots of all time, and which appear to become greener and greener ag 
they recede into the distance.” Its worth is thus expressed by Kitto: 
“The simple and touching interest of the story, the beautiful and 
engaging rural scenery which it exhibits, the homely and honest man- 
ners which it describes, and the impressive and heartfelt piety which 
pervades the whole, render it the most remarkable picture of ancient 
life and usages extant, and give us a far more complete idea of the 
real conditions of Hebrew life, in the early ages of their settlement in 
Canaan, than we could otherwise possess. The young and the old 
read it with equally enwrapt interest; and we have known strong and 
rough voices break down with emotion in reading aloud some of the 
passages that occur in the progress of the narrative.” 

“The eighty-five verses of this little book,”, says Cassel, “enclose a 
gurden of roses as fragrant and full of mystic calyxes as those which 
the modern traveller still finds blooming and twining about the soli- 

tary ruins of Israel and Moab, this side the Jordan and beyond. The 
- significance and beauty of the brief narrative cannot be highly enough 
estimated, whether regard be had to the thought which fills it, the 
historical value which marks it, or the pure and charming form in 
which it is set forth. The narrative displays no hatred toward for- 
eigners; gives no prominence to the keen discriminations of the Mosaic 
law against them, notwithstanding that they form the background of 
the story; does not blame the well-disposed Orpah, although she turns 
back; has not a word of reprehension for the anonymous relative who 
refuses to marry Ruth; but, in contrast to these facts, it causes the 
brightness of the blessing that lights on Ruth to become known. 
Orpah is forgotten; the name of the superstitious kinsman is unknown; 
but Ruth is the grandmother of David. i 

« The Book of Ruth does not preach by means of mighty deeds of 
war inspired by faith, like those of Gideon and Samson, but by acts 
of love, which demand no less strength of soul. God can be praised 
not only with timbrels and trumpets, but also in quietness and silence. 
There is a heroism of faith in the family, at the sick bed, and in grief 
for those we love, which is not inferior to that of Barak. Jephthah 
found it easier to triumph over Ammon than to subdue his sorrow on 
account of his daughter. It is often easier to die for the faith than, in 

the midst of men, to live for it. 
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“The Book tells of no prophetic woman like Deborah, in whom 
glowed the fires which rouse a nation to enthusiasm, but of women in 
whom burned the gentle flames of the household hearth, which dis- 
tress and desertion cannot quench. The Book of Judges tells of a 
prophetess who was strong as a man; the Book of Ruth of a man 
who was tender as a woman. Our Book proposes not, like Daniel, 
to unveil the destinies of nations and the world; but at its close ap- 
pears the son of David, into whose Godhead all history empties as the 
rivers into the ocean. No miracles occur in it like that of the three 
men in the fiery furnace, but it tells of three believing ones, who in the 
glowing heat of suffering and temptation were found strong and true.” 

We have called it above a romantic Hebrew idyl, for it has some of 
the finest features of a pastoral poem. Boaz appears as a noble minded, 
generous hearted man; a person of wealth and influence in his native 
city, and without a blot upon his name. Ruth is pictured before us 
as a woman of noble soul and unsullied virtue; of tenderest affection 
and most ardent faith. She appears in the barley fields of Beth-lehem 
as a beautiful stranger who has left home, and kindred, and native land, 
to unite her fortunes with Jehovah’s people, and her praise is on many a 
tongue. Noattempt is made to conceal hernationality ; no such thought 
as that real worth and poverty are incompatible is entertained in that 
simple age; but the royal David’s lineage is traced up through a 
poor gleaner of the harvest fieid, and she a stranger from among the 
hated Moabites; and the impression is given that all this is most hon- 
ourable to the royal family. Hence appears the design of this little 
book: to preserve from oblivion a most interesting narrative, to 
shed a tender and romantic lustre on David’s ancestral history, and 
prophetically to indicate, by this adoption of a Gentile woman into the 
royal genealogy, the final breaking down, through the Messiah, of all 
national partition walls, so that Jew and Gentile, high and low, be- 
come alike sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, and joint heirs 
with Christ to a heavenly inheritance. 
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BOOK OF RUTH. 





5 CHAPTER I. 
Nw it came to pass in the days 
when *the judges 'ruled, that 





a Judges 28, 16.—1 Heb. judged. See Gen. 


there was °a famine in the land. And 
a certain man of ° Beth-lehem-judali 
went to sojourn in the country of Moab, 





12. 10; 26.1; 2 Kings 8, 1.——cJudges 17. 8. 





CHAPTER I. 


ELIMELECH’S FAMILY IN 
Moas, 1-5. 


1, When the judges ruled—The 
age of the Judges extended from the 
death of Joshua’s generation unto the 
time of Samuel’s public resignation of 
his office at Gilgal, (1 Sam. xii,) when 
Saul was established king—a period, 
according to the common chronology, 
of more than three hundred years. 
See Introduction to Judges. A fam- 
ine in the land—Perhaps that scar- 
city of food and suffering caused in 
the land of Israel by the seven years’ 
oppression of the Midianites, whose 
devastations reached even to Gaza, and 
left no sustenance for man or beast. 
Judges vi, 4. According to verse 4, 
Naomi dwelt in the land of Moab about 
ten years, and verse 6 gives the im- 
pression that the famine continued in 
the land of Israel during most of this 
period, which comports well with the 
seven years of Midianitish rule. Ac- 
cording to this supposition the events 
of this-book of Ruth were contempora- 
neous with the judgeship of Gideon. 
Beth-lehem-judah—So called to dis- 
tinguish it from another city of the 
same name in the tribe of Zebulun. 
Josh. xix, 15. It is situated about six 
miles south of Jerusalem. Its great 
celebrity is its being the birthplace 
of Ruth’s divine descendant, Jesus 
the Messiah. Its ancient name was 
Ephrath or Ephratah. See, further, 
notes on Gen. xxxv, 19, and Matt. ii, 1. 
Went to sojourn—To reside for a 


SoyouURN OF 








time as a stranger; not to remain per- » 
manently. The country of Moab— 
Literally, The fields of Moab; the dis- 
trict east of the Dead sea, forty or fifty 
miles in length by twenty in width, 
peopled by the descendants of Moab, 
whose origin is narrated in Gen. 
xix, 30-37. See also notes on Num. 
xxi, 13, and Deut. ii, 9.. This region 
has long lain waste, and the dangers 
of modern travel there have been so 
many that until quite recently few 
have ventured to explore it. Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles passed through 
it in 1818, and in their Travels de- 
scribe the land as capable of rich 
cultivation, and, though now so de- 
serted, yet presenting evidences of 
former plenty and fertility. In some 
places the form of fields is still visible, 
and the plains are covered with the 
sites of towns on every eminence or 
spot convenient for the construction 
of one. Wherever any spot is culti- 
vated the corn is luxuriant, and the 
multitude and close vicinity of the sites 
of ancient towns prove that the popu- 
lation of the country was formerly pro- 
portioned to its fertility. In 1870 
Professor Palmer passed through the 
fields of Moab, and his description of 
the country confirms that of Irby and 
Mangles. ‘The uplands are very fer- 
tile and productive; and, although the 
soil is badly tended by the few scat- 
tered Arab tribes who inhabit it, large 
tracts of pasture land and extensive 
corn fields meet the eye at every turn. 
Ruined villages and towns, broken 
walls that once enclosed gardens and 
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RUTH. 


B. C. 1822, 





he, and his wife, and his two sons. 


2 And the name of the man was Elime- | sons. 


lech, and the name of his wife Naomi, 
and the name of his two sons Mahlon 
and Chilion, ‘Ephrathites of Beth-le- 
hem-judah. And they came “into the 
country of Moab, and 2continued there. 
3 And Elimelech Naomi’s ‘husband 


d See Gen. 35. 19.—e Judges 3. 30,—2 Heb. 
were, 





vineyards, remains of ancient roads— 
every thing in Moab tells of the im- 
mense wealth and population which 
that country must have once enjoyed.” 
In the days of Ehud the Israelites 
were subject to the Moabites for the 
space of eighteen years, but under 
that judge the Moabites were “ sub- 
dued,” after’ which the land had rest 
fourscore years. Judges iii, 12-30. 
From this history of Ruth we find that 
amicable relations existed in her day 
between the two nations, so that Moab 
became a place of refuge for Israelitish 
emigrants. So, too, in later times, it 
continued to be an asylum for out- 
casts and wanderers. See 1 Sam. xxii, 
3, 4; Isa. xvi, 3, 4; Jer. xl,-11,.12: 
His two sons—Who were, at the time 
of his emigration, unmarried. 

2. The names of this family are sig- 
nificant. Hlimelech—My God aking. 
Naomi—My pleasantness. Compare 
verse 20. Mfahlon—Sickliness. Chil- 
ion—Consumption. The sons were, 
perhaps, so named from having sickly 
constitutions, which resulted in their 
early death. HEphrathites—So called 
from the more ancient name of their 
native place, Ephrath. The same He- 
brew word is also used as synonymous 
with Ephraimite. See Judges xii, 4, 5; 
1 Sam. i, 1. 

4. They took them wives—‘A 
kind of phrase,” says Kitto, “which 
usually occurs in a bad sense, as done 
without the concurrence of their pa- 
rents, or not left so entirely to them as 
enstom required.” Of the women of 
Moab—The law condemned _inter- 
murriages with the Canaanitish tribes, 
but, inasmuch as Israel and Moab were 
descended from kindred ancestors, 
Abraham and Lot, not with the daugh- 
ters of the Moabites, (Deut. vii, 3;) it 
commanded, however, that no Moabite, 


died; and she was left, and her two 
4 And they took them wives of 
the women of Moab; the name of the 
one was Orpah, and the name of the oth- 
er Ruth: and they dwelt there about ten 
years. 5 And Mahlon and Chilion died 
also both of them; and the woman was 
®left of her two sons and her husband. 


J2 Kings 4.1; Psa. 34. 19; Heb. 12. 6, 10, 11.— 
g Isa, 49. 21. 








even to the tenth generation, should 
enter the congregation of the Lord. 
Deut. xxiii, 3. In the days of Ezraand 
Nehemiah the law was so construed 
as to prohibit all intermarriage with 
foreigners. Exod. ix, and Neh. xiii. 

But it was a distinguishing feature 
of the age of the Judges that every man 
did that which was right in his own 
eyes, (Judges xvii, 6;) the law was not 
enforced, and men forgot the com- 
mandments of the Lord and indulged 
in such looseness as even to inter- 
marry with the idolatrous Canaanites. 
See Judges iii, 5, 6. 

In this marriage of Ruth, the Moab- 
itess, and Mahlon, the Beth-lehemite, 
we may now see the overruling hand 
of Providence, by which a Gentile 
woman is adopted into the family from 
which Christ had his human lineage, 
thus typifying the reception of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, and the elevation, by the Gospel, or 
different nations above narrow sectional 
prejudices and partition-walls into feel- 
ings of a common brotherhood. The 
story of Ruth has shed a peaceful light 
over what else would be the accursed 
race of Moab. We strain our gaze to 
know something of the long line of the 
purple hills of Moab, which form the 
background at once of the history and 
of the geography of Palestine. It is a 
satisfaction to feel that there is one 
tender association which unites them 
with the familiar history and scenery 
of Judea—that from their recesses, 
across the deep gulf which separates 
the two regions, came the Gentile an- 
cestress of David and the Messiah.”— 
Stanley. ; 

5. The woman was left of her two 
sons and her husband—That is. she 
alone remained of the family that came 
from Beth-lehem. They emigrated from 
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went on the way to return unto the land 


6 Then she arose with her daughters 


in law, that she might return from the 
country of Moab: for she had heard in 
the country of Moab how that the Lorp 
had ™ visited his people in‘ giving them 
bread. '% Wherefore she went forth out 
of the place where she was, and her two 
daughters in law with her; and they 





h Hxod. 4,31; Luke 1. 68.——?z Psa. 132. 15; Matt. 
6. 11.-—# See Josh. 24. 15. 





the land of their people to escape the 
miseries of famine, but in the plente- 
ous land of Moab death overtook them. 
The Targum and the Jewish writers 
generally regard these deaths as a 
judgment on the family of Elimelech 
for seeking comfort among idolaters, 
and intermarrying with them. Gen- 
erally, those who are easily induced 
by losses or difficulties to change their 
places or pursuits in life seldom reap 
advantage from their changes. The bit- 
ter losses and changes of Naomi, how- 
ever, were overruled by a wise and 
gracious Providence to the honour of 
her name and the blessing of the world. 


Naom?’s Return witH Rute To Bera- 
LEHEM, 6-22. 

Bereft of her husband and her sons, 
the desolate Naomi turns her heart 
towards the land of her people. To 
her Moab has been a land of sorrows, 
and though the graves of her beloved 
dead are there, they are so full of bit- 
ter recollections that she wishes not 
to linger near them. The ten years 
of her sojourn in these sunny, fertile 
fields of abundance have been to her 
worse than years of famine. 

6. She arose with her daughters 
in law—She made known to them her 
intention to return on foot and alone 
to the land of Israel; and when the 
time of her departure came, Orpah and 
Ruth arose and went forth with her to 
near her company a little way on her 
journey, perhaps undecided whether 
to go all the way with her or not. 
She had heard—Probably by some 
traveller that had recently passed 
through the land of Judea. But the 
tidings may not have reached her until 
several years after the famine had 
ceased, for sometimes intelligence trav- 
els with wonderful slowness in the Hast, 


of Judah. 8 And Naomi said unto her 
two daughters in law, * Go, return each 
to her mother’s house: 'the Lorp deal 
kindly with you, as ye have dealt wh 
mthe dead and with me. 9 The Lorp 
grant you that ye may find "rest, each 
of you in the house of her husband. 


72 Tim. 1. 16-18.—m Verse 5; chap. 2. 20. 
n Chap. 3. 1. 








and particularly in that age, when there 
was probably very little intercourse be- 
tween Israel and the surrounding na- 
tions. The, Lord had visited his 
people in giving them bread—By 
raising up Gideon to end the oppres- 
sion of the Midianites, who for seven 
years had consumed the produce of 
their fields, and by now causing the 
fields to yield unwonted abundance. 
The sacred historian sees in all this the 
hand of Jehovah. 

1. Her two daughters in law with 
her—They would, as a matter of cour- 
tesy and love, accompany her a dis- 
tance on her lonely journey. They 
went on the way—They all three 
went along together, as if all were 
started for Beth-lehem; they felt a 
common sympathy and sorrow, and 
could not bear to be separated. 

8. Go, return—Thus, at length, the 
tearful Naomi herself breaks the silence 
of their grief. She feels that she would 
wrong these daughters of Moab to take 
them with her where, in all probability, 
they would be shut up to lasting wid- 
owhood. Each to her mother’s 
house—She says mother’s house rather 
than father’s, for it is maternal tender- 
ness and sympathy that best knows 
how to comfort and cheer a daughter 
in her sorrows. As ye have dealt 
with the dead and with me—-Their 
life in Moab had been one of harmony 
and reciprocated kindnesses. No dis- 
cord, no family feuds, had arisen among 
them; their sorrows came from the 
death of those they loved. 

9. That ye may find rest—That 
is, that ye may be happily married 
again, and thereby obtain relief from 
the bereavement and sorrows which 
now afflict you. The estate of holy 
matrimony is well called a state of rest, 
for the natural affections and propensi- 
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Then she kissed them; and they lifted 
up their voice, and wept. 10 And they 
said unto her, Surely we will return 
with thee unto thy people. 11 And 
Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters: 
why will ye go with me? are there yet 
any more sons in my womb, ° that they 
may be your husbands? 12 Turn 
again, my daughters, go your way ; for 
Lam too old to have a husband. If I 
should say, I have hope, *4f I should 


RUTH. 
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havea husband also to night, and should 
also bear sons; 13 Would ye ‘tarry 
for them till they were grown? would 
ye stay for them from having husbands? 
nay, my daughters; for °it rieveth me 
much for your sakes that "the hand of 
the Lorp is gone out against me. 14 And 
they lifted up their voice, and wept 
again: and Orpah kissed her mother 
law ; but Ruth ‘clave unto her. 15 And 
she said, Behold, thy sister in law is 





o Gen. 38. 11; Deut. 25, 5. —3 Or, if [were with 
a husband.——4 Heb. hope.—=od Heb. J have 





ties instinctively yearn for,it, and in it 
alone find their lawful gratification. 
The Rabbins say: ‘‘The man is rest- 
less while he misses the rib that was 
taken out of his side; and the woman 
is restless till she gets under the man’s 
arm, from whence she was taken.” 
She kissed them—With such kisses 
ag only a tender mother could imprint 
upon the objects of her lost sons’ love. 
But those kisses bound them to her so 
that they could not tear themselves 
asunder. 

1l. Why will ye go with me— 
What purpose will it serve for you to 
accompany me further? What object 
of self-interest can ye have? Are 
there yet any more sons—This is 
said in allusion to the levirate law, 
which made it the duty of a person to 
marry his deceased brother’s widow 
and thus preserve his brother’s name 
and family. See the law, as detailed in 
Deut. xxv, 5-10, and note at the be- 
ginning of chap. iii, Naomi here re- 
minds Ruth and Orpah, in the spirit 
of her age and country, that she has 
no more sons for them. 

12. I am too old to have a hus- 
band—She urges, in addition, the utter 
improbability of her having another 
husband or other sons, and. hence the 
propriety of their return to their moth- 
ers’ homes, where, as young widows, 
they might be happily married again. 

13. It grieveth me much for your 
sakes—More literally, Jé is much more 
bitter te» me than to you that, ete. My 
hopes for earthly comfort in my own 
land are poorer than yours in Moab. 
The hand of the Lord is gone out 
against me—In my own family a se- 
vero and raysterious Providence has 








much bitterness.—p Judges 2. 15; Job 19, 21 
Psa, 32. 4: 38. 2; 39. 9, 10.—¢ Prov. 17. 17; 18. 24 
gine ets Base Pay abit es 


cut off all temporal hope for you and 
for me. This was indeed a source of 
grief. Keil observes that Naomi omit- 
ted to notice one possible case, namely, 
that her daughters in law might find 
other husbands in Judea. He sup- 
poses she did not hint at this chiefly 
from feelings of delicacy on account of 
their Moabitish descent, which would 
be an obstacle to their marriage among 
the Israelites. 

14. Orpah kissed her mother in 
law—The last sad kiss of a tearful sep- 
aration; after which she, unlike Ruth, 
turned back again to her people and her 
gods, The great deity of the Moabites 
was Chemosh. Num. xxi, 29; Judges 
xi, 24. But Ruth clave unto her— 
She would not leave nor forsake her. It 
was not merely because of'a tender affec- 
tion for her mother in law that she clung 
to her, but also a yearning desire to 
know more of the God and land of Israel. 
Compare chap. ii, 11, 12. Like Martha 
and Mary of New Testament history, 
Orpah and Ruth represent two differ- 
ent types of character. Orpah’s home 
attachments, and desire to find rest 
in another husband’s house, control 
and limit her life-influence and action, 
Ruth’s loftier spirit discerns in the God 
of Israel the fountain of a purer religion. 
than the Moabitish idolatry affords, and 
gladly forsakes father and mother and 
sister and native land to identify her- 
self in any way with the people of Je- 
hovah. Thus it is that, in some deci- 
sive moment, every soul that attains 
salvation makes its choice, by which it 
adopts the true Jehovah as its portion. 
It abandons all the former idolatries of 
its life, and becomes a true worshipper 
of the true God. 
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gone back unto her people, and unto 
“her gods: *return thou after thy sister 
in law. 16 And Ruth said, ¢* Entreat 
me not to leave thee, o7 to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou 

oest, I will go; and where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge: “thy people shall be 
my oe and thy God my God: 
17 Where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried: ‘the Lorp do so 
to me, and more also, ¢/ os bad but death 

art thes and me. 18 *When she saw 
that sie 7was steadfastly minded to go 
with her, then she left speaking unto 
her. 19 So they two went until they 


ee 

r Judges 11, 24.—s Josh, 24. 15, 19; 2 Kings 
2.2: Luke 24. 28—6 Or, Be not against me. 
——+ 2 Kings 2. 2, 4, 6 Chap. 2. 11, 12;,-—— 
1 Sam. 3. 17; 2. 22; 2Sam. 19. 13; 2 Kings 6. 31. 

16. Entreat me not to leave thee 
—Nothing in all the range of literature 
ean surpass the beauty and tenderness 
of Ruth’s reply to Naomi, contained in 
this and the following verse. The 
Chaldee Paraphrase puts the passage 
in the following form: “And Ruth 
said, Entreat me not to leave and re- 
turn from following after thee, for I de- 
sire to become a proselyte. Said Nao- 
mi, We are commanded to observe the 
Sabbath and good days, in not travel- 
ling more than two thousand cubits. 
Said Ruth, To every place whither thou 
goest I will go. Said Naomi, We are 
commanded not to lodge with the Gen- 
tiles. Said Ruth, Wheresoever thou 
lodgest I will lodge. Said Naomi, We 
are commanded to keep six hundred 
and thirteen precepts. Said Ruth, 
What thy people keep I will keep, as 
if they were my people from of old un- 
til now. Said Naomi, We are com- 
manded not to worship with a strange 
worship. Said Ruth, Thy God shall 
himself be my God. Said Naomi, We 
have four kinds of capital punishment 
for criminals: stoning, burning, be- 
heading, and hanging. Said Ruth, In 
whatever way thou diest I will die. 
Said Naomi, We havea house of burial. 
Said Ruth, And there willl be buried.” 
Blessed are the human ties that lead us 
to God and heaven ! 

17. The Lord do so to me—Here 
is the first occurrence of that common 
formula of an oath by which the per- 
‘gon swearing called down upon himself 





came to Beth-lechem. And it came to 

ass, when they were come to Beth-le- 

em, that * all the city was moved about 
them, and they said, ’/s this Naomi? 
20 And she said unto them, Call me 
not § Naomi, call me ® Mara: for the Al- 
mighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 
21 { went out full, ‘and the Lorp hith 
brought me home ayain empty: why 
then call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lorn 
hath testified against me, and the Al- 
mighty hath a icted me? 22 So Na- 
omi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, 
her daughter in law, with her, which 
returned out of the country of Moab: 





—w Acts 21. 14. —7 Heb. strengthened her- 
self Matt. 21. 10.—y See Isa, 23.73 Lam. 
2. 15.—8 That is, Pleusant.—9 That is, Bit- 
ter.—z Job 1, 21. 





a stroke of Divine judgment in case he 
kept not his word, nor carried out his 
resolution. Compare marginal refer- 
ences. 

‘19. They came to Beth-lehem— 
The journey must have occupied sev- 
eral days. They knew not what await- 
ed them. ‘The future seemed full of 
darkness and sorrow, and they then 
little dreamed of the honours that were 
to crown their memory in the history 
of the chosen people. All the city 
was moved about them— The Beth- 
lehemites beheld with emotion their 
grief and loneliness, and heard with 
sorrow the story of their sad bereave- 
ment. Their sad history, we may sup- 
pose, was for a time on every lip, and 
even a matter of interesting conversa- 
tion among the elders and most honour- 
able of the city. Chap. ii, 11-12. Is 
this Naomi—As though they had said, 
Has the once cheerful and’ pleasant 
wife of the honoured Elimelech come 
to this state of sorrow? 

20. Call me not Naomi, call me 
Mara—Naomi means pleasant, or, more 
exactly, my pleasantness ; Mara signi- 
fies bitter or sorrowful. The mysteri- 
ous and severe dispensations of the Al- 
mighty had turned all her former pleas- 
ures into bitterness and woe. 

21. I went out full—That is, ia 
the rich possession of a husband and 
two sons. Home again empty—Be- 
reft of my most precious treasures, SO 
that the cause of my pleasantness is 
gone. 
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and they came to Beth-lehem "in the 
beginning of barley harvest. 


CHAPTER II. 
ND Naomi had a *kinsman of 
her husband’s, a mighty man of 
wealth, of the family of Elimelech ; and 
his name was °1 Boaz, 2 And Ruth the 
nw Exod, 9. 31, 32; chap. 2. 23; 2 Sam. 21. 9. 
a Chap. 3. 2, 12.—b Chap. 4, 21. 

22. The beginning of barley har- 
vest—April is the month in which the 
barley harvest is chiefly gathered in, 
although it begins earlier in some parts 
of Palestine and later in others. The 
mention of the harvest at the time of 
Naomi’s retuin contrasts suggestively 
with the notice of the famine which 
was the occasion of her emigration. 














CHAPTER IL. 


kurta GLEANING IN THE FIELD OF 
Boaz, 1-23. 


This chapter affords us a perfect 
picture of an oriental harvest scene. 
The traveller who at the present day 
passes, in the harvest time, through 
the fields of Beth-lehem, is struck 
with delight at beholding the rural in- 
cidents of the Book of Ruth passing in 
actual reality before his eyes. He sees 
vast numbers of reapers cutting barley, 
and companies of women and children 
gleaning behind them. He hears the 
salutations between master and ser- 
vants in the very words of Boaz and 
his reapers. Here and there a compa- 
ny of reapers may be seen under a 
temporary booth taking their refresh- 
ment, and ready to extend to the trav- 
eller handfuls of parched corn; and at 
evening time the maidens sit down by 
the wayside and with a stick or a stone 
beat out what they have been gleaning 
through the day. 

1, A kinsman of her husband’s— 
An acquaintance and friend, and also 
a relative. But the Hebrew word is 
not the same as that rendered Ainsman 
mm verse 20 and chap. iii, 9, 12, 13. 
According to a Rabbinical tradition, Boaz 
wus a nephew of Hlimelech. He wasa 
wealthy and influential citizen of Beth- 
lehem, and perhaps had also disvin- 
guished himself in war. 


Moabitess said unto Naomi, Let me now 
go to the field, and “glean ears of corn 
after Aim in whose sight I shall find 

race. And she said unto her, Go, my 

aughter. 3 And she went, and came, 
and gleaned in the field after the reap- 
ers: and her 2 hap was to light ona part 
of the field belonging unto Boaz, who was 
1 Matt. 1. 5, Booz.-—e Lev. 19.9; Deut. 24. 19, 

2Heb. hap huppened. 

2. Let me now goto the field—To 
this course she is prompted by love 
and care for her mother in law: and by 
vleaniug she hopes to provide subsist- 
ence for them both ia their loneliness, 
for they were doubtless poor and needy. 
She sees not now that this labour, un- 
dertaken in love, is to lead her to 
blessing and honour. Glean—Gath- 
er up what the reapers leave behind 
them. The right to glean was a legal 
privilege of tle poor in Israel: “* When 
ye reap the harvest in your land, thou 
shalt not make clean riddance of the 
corners of thy field when thou reapest, 
neither shalt thou gather any gleaning 
of thy harvest; thou shalt leave them 
unto the poor, and to the stranger.” 
Lev. xiii, 22. See also Lev. xix, 9, 
and Deut. xxiv, 19-22. ars of corn 
—Corn is in Scripture the generic 
word for grain of any kind, as barley, 
wheat, or rye. In Scotland the use of 
the word is restricted to oats, in Amer- 
ica to maize or Indian corn. Kars of 
corn, as used of barley or wheat, 
means the heads, or seed ends, of the 
stalks. After him in whose sight 
I shall find grace—As yet she knew 
nothing of Boaz; she proposes to glean 
after him, whoever he may be, who 
will generously allow it. Though the 
law secured to the poor the right to 
glean, the owner of the harvest field 
had’ a right to nominate the persons 
who might glean after his reapers; 
otherwise the right to glean might have 
been carried to serious inconvenience 
and injury to the owners of the harvest. 

3. She went...and gleaned—But 
not without first asking permission of 
tiie overseer of the reapers. Verse 1. 
Her hap was— To human observa- 
tion ber lighting upen Boaz’s field was 
accidental; in the Divine economy it 
Was providentially designed. 

















ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HARVEST SCENE, 


j. The reapers; 2, A reaper drinking from a cup; 3, 4. Gleaners—the first of these asks the reaper to allow him to drinks 
5, 6, 7. Carrying the ears of grain in a rope basket, and emptying them on the threshing-floor—the length of the stubb'e 
showing the ears aloue are cut off; 8. Winnowing; 9. 10, 11. The threshing: 12, 13, Drinking from a water-skin suspended 
in a tree; 14. Scribe noting down the number of bushels measured from the heap; 15, Seribe checking the acconnt by noting 


those taken away to ihe granary. 
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of the kindred of Elimelech. 4 And, 
behold, Boaz came from Beth-lehem, 
and said unto the reapers, ‘The Lorp 
be with you. And they answered him 
The Lorp bless thee. 5 Then sai 

Boaz unto his servant that was set over 
the reapers, Whose damsel és this? 
6 And the servant that was set over 
the reapers answered and said, It 2s the 
Mcabitish damsel ¢ that came back with 
Naomi out of the country of Moab: 
Y And she said, ‘I pray you, let me 





d@ Psa, 129. 7,8; Luke 1. 28; 2 Thess. 3, 16. 





4, Boaz came from Beth-lehem 
—His dwelling was in the city and his 
grainfield some distance out in the 
neighbouring country. The Lord be 
with you...The Lord bless thee— 
These salutations are well paraphrased 
by Dr. A. Clarke: “ May God be with 
you to preserve you from accidents, 
and strengthen you to accomplish your 
work!” ‘(May God bless THEE with 
the increase of the field, and grace to 
use his bounty to the glory of the Giv- 
er!” They impress us as beautiful in- 
dications of the pious and simple cour- 
tesy of the ancient Hebrew people. 
Such salutations, both between equals 
and superiors and inferiors, are still 
common in the Kast, but a Moslem will 
not thus knowingly hail one of another 
religion. 

5. His servant that was set 
over the reapers— An officer or 
steward whose business it was to 
oversee the work of the reapers and 
exercise authority in the absence of 
the owner. Whose damsel is this 
— That is, Whence comes she, and 
where does she belong? It seems 
taat Boaz found her resting in the 
tent where the reapers were accus- 
tomed to take their meals. Compare 
verses 7,14. Other maidens, too, were 
there,(verse 8,) but he saw that she was 
a stranger. ‘It may be supposed, 
algo,” says Cassel, ‘that her modest 
and reserved bearing served at once to 
mark her. She who had so long been 
mistress herself had not the look of 
those who have grown bold in beg- 
gary.” 

6. The Moabitish damsel — Boaz 
had heard of her, and had been much 
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glean and gather after the reapers 
among the sheaves: so slic came, and 
hath continued even from the morning 
until now, that she tarried a little in the 
house. 8 Then said Boaz unto Ruth, 
Hearest thou not, my daughter? Go 
not to glean in another field, neither go 
from hence, but abide here fast by my 
maidens: 9 Let thine eyes be on the 
field that they do ch and go thou after 
them: have I not charged the Rea 
men‘that they shall not touch thee? an 





eChap. 1. 22.—/Prov. 15. 23; 18. 23. 





interested in her history, (verse 11,) 
but he had not seen her before, so that 
this was their first meeting. 

7. That she tarried a little in the 
house—Literally, This her resting in the 
house is little. That is, This rest which 
you now see her taking in the tent has 
been but for a little time, for her toil 
has been most assiduous from early 
morning until now. 

8. My maidens — These seem to 
have been women servants employed 
by Boaz, and they probably assisted 
the men by performing some of the 
lighter labours of reaving, such as mak- 
ing bands and arranging the form and 
size of the sheaves. There were also, 
perhaps, other gleaners in that field, 
who, before Ruth came, had obtained 
permission of Boaz to glean after his 
reapers, and whom he might also in- 
clude among his maidens. 

9. That they do reap...go after 
them—The words they and them refer 
respectively to the reapers and the 
maidens of Boaz, for in the Hebrew the 
verb }\VNp? reap, is in the masculine, and 
the suffix} them, is in the feminine fora, 


In the absence of fences to mark the 
exact limits of Boaz’s field, Ruth might, 
if she allowed herself to become far sep- 
arated from his reapers, go unlicensed 
on another’s possessions; hence the 
charge to keep near his maidens. Have 
I not charged the young men—From 
this remark it seems that the reapers 
were apt to be rnde in their deportment 
towards defenceless females, if they re- 
ceived no charge from their masters, 
‘Such precautions,” says Dr. Thomson, 
“are not out of place at this day. The 
reapers are gathered from all parts of 
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when thou art athirst, go unto the ves- ‘the land of thy nativity, and art come 
sels, and drink of tat which the young | unto a people which thou knewest not 


men have drawn. 10 Then she fell 
on her face, and bowed herself to the 
sees and said unto him, Why have I 
found grace in thine eyes, that thou 
shouldest take knowledge of me, sce- 
ing lama stranger? 11 And Boaz an- 
swered and said unto her, It hath fully 
been showed me, "all that thou hast 
done unto thy mother in law since the 
death of thine husband; and how thou 
hast left thy father and thy mother, and 


heretofore. 12 ‘The Lorp recompense 
thy work, and a full reward be given 
thee of the Lorp God of Israel, * under 
whose wings thou art come to trust. 
13 Then she said, '! Let me find favour 
in thy sight, my lord; for that thou 
hast comforted me, and for that thou 
hast spoken 4 friendly unto thine hand- 
maid, ™though I be not like unto one 
of thine handmaidens. 14 And Boaz 
said unto ker, At mealtime come thou 





_g 1 Sam, 25. 23.—/ Chap. 1. 14, 16, 17.— 
41 Sam, 24. 19.—% Chap. 1. 16; Psa. 17. 8; 
86.75 57.1; 68.7. | 





the country, and largely from the ruder 
class, and, living far from home, throw 
oif all restraint, and give free license to 
their tongues, if nothing more.” Go 
unto the vessels—This was doubtless 
a special indulgence to a gleaner. The 
harvest field was often at some dis- 
tance from springs or wells, but the oc- 
easional refreshment of a drink of water 
was all important to the heated labour- 
ers; hence the vessels of water pro- 
vided by the young men. 

10. Fell on her face — Prostrated 
herself in the humblest attitude before 
him, so as to show her gratitude by 
ceremony as well as by word. See note 





and cut at Matt. viii, 2. Take knowl- 
edge of me—Regard me with such 
sympathy, kindness, and care. A 
stranger—She was better known than 
she imagined. 

11. It hath fully been showed me 
—The story of Ruth’s bereavement, and 
of her sacrifices for and attachment to 
Naomi, had become a topic of conversa- 
tion among the families of Beth-lehem, 
and touched a tender chord of sympa- 
thy in all who heardit. Thou hast 
left thy father. ..mother. ..land— 
Far back in the dark age of the Judges 
the Moabitish ancestress of the Messiah 





3 Or, I find fawour.— l Gen. 33. 15; 1 Sam. 
1, 18.—4 Heb. to the heart, Gen. 34.3; Judges 
19, 3.721 Sam, 28. 41. \ 





Gospel age. Surely she showed her- 
self worthy of New Testament disci- 
pleship, and for her recompense has 
already received in sacred history a 
hundredfold reward. Compare Matt. 
Xt Ce Re es 

12. Under whose wings thou art 
come to trust—Jehovah in his care 
for his people is represented as an eagle 
fluttering over her young, and spread- 
ing ahroad her wings over them. Com- 
pare Deut. xxxii, 11; Psa. lvii, 1; xci, 4. 
Boaz here speaks as the true Israelite, 
and recognises in Ruth the Moabitess 
a proselyte who has come to be incor- 
porate? with Jehovah’s chosen people. 

13. ‘Thou hast comforted me—‘“ To 
the humble mind of Ruth the words of 
Boaz were the first sunbeam that broke 
through the grief and tears of many 
weeks. Hitherto she had tasted only 
parting sorrow. Now, for the first 
time, she is addressed about the God 
of Israel and his grace. The full import 
of his words her humble heart does not 
presume to appropriate. But the kind- 
liness of the speaker’s voice is for her 
like the sound of a bubbling spring in 
the desert to the thirsty. A word of 
love comes on a loving heart like hers, 
long afflicted by sorrow, like morning 
dews on a thirsty field.” — Cassec. 
Though I be not like unto one of 
thine handmaidens—Though I be a 
stranger from a foreign land, and have 
done thee no service as these maidens 
who assist thy reapers, yet thou speak- 
est to my heart words of comfort. 

14. At mealtime—At the time of 


hears one of the heaviest crosses of the | the noontide lunch. The principal meal 
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hither, and eat of the bread, and dip 
thy morsel in the vinegar, And she sat 
beside the reapers: and he reached her 
parched corn, and she did eat, and " was 
sufficed, and left. 15 And when she 
was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded 
his young men, saying, Let her glean 
even among the sheaves, and reproach 
hernot: 16 And let fall also some of the 





n Verse 18, 


handfuls of purpose for her, and icave 
them, that she may glean them, and re- 
buke her not. 1Y So she gleaned in 
the field until even, and beat out that 
she had gleaned: and it was about an 
ephah of barley. 18 And she took 2¢ ves 
and went into the city; and her moth- 
er in law saw what she had gleaned: 
and she brought forth, and gave to her 





5 Heb. shame her not. 





was taken after the labours of the day 
were over. Chap. iii, 7. Come thou 
hither — Into the house (verse 7) or 
tent which was pitched in the harvest 
field for the accommodation of the 
reapers, and in which they kept their 
provisions and ate their meals. Bread 
—A generic word for provisions. The 
meaning is, Come and take of the pro- 
visions here in store. Winegar—Wine 
or strong drink of some kind turned 
sour, which would form a nauseous 
draught if taken in any considerable 
quantity alone, (Psa. Ixix, 21,) but 
served a useful purpose as a sop. 
“Pliny describes it as being refresh- 
ing to the spirits, binding and bracing 
the nerves, and very sustaining and 
strengthening for labour. The use of 
vinegar by reapers is alluded to by 
Theocritus in his tenth idyl.”—Kitto. 
She sat beside the reapers—From 
this we may not infer that the two sex- 
9s ordinarily took their meals together, 
for this noontide lunch in the harvest 
field is no proper example of the ordina- 
ry domestic customs of the ancient fam- 
ilies inIsrael. Ruth came to this lunch 
by special invitation from Boaz. He 
reached her parched corn—In pass- 
ing from Gaza to Hebron in May, 1838, 
Dr. Robinson saw nearly two hundred 
reapers and gleaners at work in one 
field. He saw some taking their re- 
freshment, and as he passed they offered 
him some parched corn. The manner 
of its preparation, according to Dr. 
Thomson, is this: ‘A quantity of the 


best ears, not too ripe, are plucked,- 


with the stalks attached. These are 
tied into small parcels, a blazing fire is 
kindled with dry grass and thorn bushes, 
and the corn heads are held in it until 
the chaff is mostly burned off. The 
grain is thus sufficiently roasted to be 








eaten, and it is a favourite article alk 
over the country.” Mr. Tristram gives 
a similar description of the parching 
of grain which he witnessed in north- 
ern Palestine in May of 1864. He and 
his party were invited to partake, and 
he adds: “ We found the dish by no 
means unpalatable. The green ears had 
become half-charred by the roasting, 
and there was a pleasant mingling of 
milky wheat and a fresh crust flavour 
as we chewed the parched corn.” 

15. Let her glean even among the 
sheaves—This was evidently a rare 
privilege, not at all allowed to ordinary 
gleaners. Reproach her not—Or, as 
in the margin, Shame her not. Offer 
her no injury or annoyance either by 
word or deed. See note on verse 9. 

16. Handfuls of purpose for her 
—‘These directions of Boaz went far 
beyond the bounds of generosity and 
compassion for the poor, and show that 
he felt a peculiar interest in Ruth, with 
whose circumstances he was well ac- 
quainted, and who had won his heart by 
her humility, her faithful attachment 
to her mother in law, and her love to 
the God of Israel—a fact important to 
notice in connection with the further 
course of the history.” —Keil. 

17. Beat out. ..had gleaned—This 
process is often witnessed by the mod- 
ern traveller in the East. In passing 
a harvest field near Gaza, Rovinson 
observes: ‘‘ Several women were beat- 
ing out with a stick handfuls of the grain 
which they seemed to have gleaned.” 
About an ephah—<About a bushel 
and a half, a large amount for a gleane 
to gather in a single day. we 

18. Her mother in law saw—Witli 
manifest surprise at the large quantity 
of her day’s gleaning. She brought 
forth—Out of a wallet, according. to 
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sufliced. 19 And her mother in law 
said unto her, Where hast thou gleaned 
to day? and where wroughtest thou? 
blessed be he that did ? take knowledge 
of thee. And she ghowed her mother 
im law with whom she had wrought, 
and said, The man’s name with whom 
I wrought to day és Boaz. 20 And 
Naomi said unto her daughter in law, 
4 Blessed be he of the Lorp, who * hath 
not left off his kindness to the living 
and tothe dead. And Naomi said unto 
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her, The man és rear of kin unto us 
6*one of our next kinsmen. 21 An 

Ruth the Moabitess said, He said unto 
me also, Thou shalt keep fast by m 

young men, until they have ended all 
my harvest. 22 And Naomi said unto 
Ruth her daughter in law, Zt is good, 
my daughter, that thou go out with his 
maidens, that they 7meet thee not in 
any other field. 23 Soshe kept fast by 
the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the 
end of barley harvest and of wheat har- 
vest; and dwelt with her mother in law. 





o Verse 14; John 6, 12, 13; 1 Tim, 5. 4,— 
p Verse 10; Psa. 41. 1—q@ Chap. 3. 10; 2 Sam. 
2.5; Job 29. 13. 
the Targum. That shehad reserved 
—Namely, of the superabundance of 
parched corn which Boaz had given 
her. Verse 14. 

20. Blessed be...the Lord —That 
was a joyful evening both to Naomi and 
Ruth, and the Israelitish mother’s heart 
was filled with thanksgiving towards 
Jehovah. Kindness to the living 
and to the dead—By the living she 
means herself and Ruth; by the dead 
her deceased husband and sons. He 
who provides for the widow and the 
fatlherless does at the same time a kind- 
ness to those dead ones who can pro- 
vide forthemno more. In these words 
we may also recognise the true Israel- 
ites’ consciousness of immortality. To 
Naomi the beloved dead are not anni- 
hilated, and Jehovah’s kindness towards 
them has not ceased with their depar- 
ture from this world. Jehovah is stil 
the God of Elimelech and his departed 
sons, just as He declared himself to be 
“the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” Exod. iii, 6. 
He lovingly preserves them in conscious 
existence and blesseduess though they 
die. From this lofiy point of view Jesus 
urged his mighty argument against the 
Sadducees, ‘Ged is not the God of the 
dead, (the annihilated,) but of the liv- 
ing.” Matt. xxii, 32. One of our 
next kinsmen—One whose right and 
duty it is to redeem the name and in- 
heritance of a deceased blood relative. 
Naomi had doubtless before this in- 
structed her Moabitish daughter in law 
on the nature and requirements of the 
levirate among the Israelites. See 
aote at the beginning of chap. iti 








” Prov. 17. 17.—6 Or, one that hath. right to 
redeem. See Lev. 25. 25.—s Chap. 3. 9; 4. 6. 
—7 Or, fall upon thee. 

22. Not in any other field—This 
was prudent counsel for Ruth, for in a 
strange field she would be exposed to 
annoyances and possible insults, from 
which in Boaz’s possessions she was 
now happily shielded by his careful 
charges to the reapers. 





CHAPTER IIT. 


Rurn’s APPEAL TO Boaz TO REDEEM 
Her, 1-18. 


To understand the incidents of this 
chapter we must have before us the 
ancient custom and laws of levirate 
marriage, so called from the Latin word 
levir, a brother in law. We meet the 
first instance of it in Gen. xxxviii, 8, 
where Judah calls upon his younger son 
Onan to marry Hr’s widow, and thus pre- 
serve his brother’sname. The custom, 
however, was not peculiar to the He- 
brews solely, but has been found to ex- 
ist in several eastern countries. Tho 
Mosaic law on the subject is given in 
Deut. xxv, 5-10, and is in substance as 
follows: If a man die and leave no 
children, his brother is under obliga- 
tions to marry the widow, and she has 
a right to demand it of him. This obli- 
gation, however, is not absolutely bind- 
ing. If the levir refuses to take her, 
he is brought before a council of the 
elders and publicly alleges his dislike to 
take her, and there his brother’s wife 
unlooses his shoe from off his foot, and 
spits in his face, and says, So shall it be 
done unto the maa that will not build 
up his brother’s house. From this 
book of Ruth we see that the levirate 
law was so construed that in case the 
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CHAPTER III. 
FP\HEN Naomi her mother in law said 
unto her, My daughter, * shall I not 
seek “rest for thee, that it may be well 


with thee? 2 And now ¢ not Boaz of 
our kindred, * with whose maidens thou 
wast? Bensold, he winnoweth barley to 
night in the threshingfloor. 3 Wash 





@1 Cor, 7. 86; 1 Tim. 5. 8.—% Chap. 1. 9. 





deceased husband had no surviving 
brother the obligation to marry his 
widow devolved upon his next nearest 
kinsman. The Hebrew word for this 


kinsman is Sy, goél, which means a re- 


deemer. Its root is the exact equiva- 
lent of the Greek Atw, to loose, from 
which comes the New Testament Avrpov, 
aransom. “The meaning of the word 
is profoundly set forth in the various 
grand historical unfoldings of its idea. 
According to the social philosophy of 
the Mosaic law no member of the na- 
tion:l organism was to perish, no branch 
of the tree was to wither; whatever 
lad been dislocated by natural events 
was to be reset; whatever had been 
alienated must be redeemed. This ap- 
plied to lands as well as to persons; 
and the duty of redemption rested, as 
within the nation, so within the families 
into which the nation branched out. 
No one could redeem any thing for a 
family who did not belong to it by blood 
relationship. The great Liberator of 
Israelis God. He frees from servitude. 
For that reason the Messiah, who de- 
livers Israel, is called Goél—Redeemer. 
When he appears he will come as Is- 
rael’s blood-relation and brother, as 
Christ truly was. 

“The dismal counterpart of the goél 
as redeemer and deliverer is the goél 
as blood-avenger. He owes his origin 
to the opinion, which slowly and puin- 
fully disappeared in Israel, but which 
is still partially prevalent in the Kast, 
and inspires many current superstitions, 
that the blood of the slain cannot be 
put to rest and liberated until his mur- 
derer has been killed. The duty of this 
blood-revenge rests upon the blood rel- 
atives, not only on the brother, strictly 
so called, but on the nearest relative, 
whoever he may be. So far this term 
ble usage becomes instructive with ref- 
erence to the beneficent national custom 
which made it the duty of the blood- 
relative not to let the house of his kins- 





ce Chap. 2. 8, 


man die out; for this also was a blood- 
redemption, not unto death, however, 
but unto happiness and peace. The 
gvél was no judge,.but a comforter, a 
dispenser of life and love.” — Cassel. . 

1, Naomi...said—All through that 
memorable barley harvest, from the 
evening when Ruth showed her the re- 
sults of her first day’s gleaning in the 
field of Boaz until the time of this ut- 
terance, had the now hopeful Naomi 
been planning that to which she here 
advises her daughter in law. Seek 
rest—See note on chap. i, 9. 

2. He winnoweth barley to night 
—The night was chosen for the purpose 
because of the breeze which usually set 
in with the cool of the day. “The 
winnowing was performed by throwing 
up the grain with a fork against the 





EGYPTIAN 


WINNOWING. 


wind, by which the broken straw and 
chaff were dispersed, and the grain fell 
to the ground. The grain was after- 
wards passed through a sieve to sepa- 
rate the morsels of earth and other im- 
purities, and it then underwent a final 
vurification by being tossed up with 
wooden scoops or short-handled shov- 
els, such as we see figured in the 
monuments of Kgypt.”—Kitto. The 
threshingfloor—This was a level plot 
of ground of a circular shape, generally 
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thyself therefore, ‘and anoint thee, and 
put thy raiment upon thee, and get thee 
‘lown to the floor: bué make not thyself 
<nown unto the man, until he shall have 
done eating and drinking. 4 And it 
shall be, when he lieth down, that thou 
shalt mark the place where he shall lie, 
and thou shalt go in, and ! uncover his 
feet, and lay thee down; and he will tell 
thee what thou shalt do. 5 And she 
~ said unto her, All that thou sayest unto 
me I will do. 6 And she went down 





unto the floor, ° and did according to all 

that her mother in law bade ker. And 
when Boaz had eaten and drunk, and 
‘his heart was merry, he went to lie 
down at the end of the heap of corn: 
and she came softly, and uncovered his 
feet. and laidherdown. 8 Anditcame 
to pass at midnight, that the man was 
afraid, and ?turned himself: and, be- 
hold, a woman lay at his feet. 9 And 
he said, Who art thou? And she an- 
swered, I am Ruth thine handmaid: 








Psa. 104. 15; Eccles. 9. 8. 


d 3 Sam, 14. 2; 
the clothes that are on his 


— Or, list uw 
Jeet, < 





e Pxod. 20. 12; Psa, 1. 8; Eph, 6.1,3.- —-/Judges 
19. 6, 9, 22; 2 Sam. 13, 28; Esther 1, 10.—2Or, 
took hold on. 





about fifty feet in diameter, and beaten | labours of the day were over. His heart 
down to a hard, smooth surface. Upon|was merry—He was cheerful and 
this the sheaves of grain were thrown, | happy over a bountiful harvest, and 


and the threshing was usually performed 





ORIENTALS TREADING OUT GRAIN. 


by driving cattle over them: the Scrip- 
tural mode of “ treading out the corn.” 

3. Wash ... anoint... raiment — 
Arrange and prepare thy person in the 
most attractive form, as a bride for her 
nuptials. 

4, Uncover his feet, and lay thee 
down—Viewed in the light of our own 
aze this act would be in the highest de- 
gree immodest and presumptuous, but 
not so according to the laws and man- 
ners of that ancient time. We have 
gcen that according to the levirate 
law Ruth had a right to claim the fa- 
vour of marriage from her deceased 
husband’s nearest unmarried kinsman, 
and therefore this act, instead of being 
a corfipromise of her virtue, was re- 
garded by Boaz as prudent and worthy 
of praise. See verses 10, 11. . Doubt- 
less the reason of Naomi’s advising this 
course to Ruth was, that she thought 
it would be more likely to succeed than 
any other form in which she could 
make known her desire to Boaz. 

7, When Boaz had eaten — This 
wag the evening meal, taken after the 








probably also with the drinking of 
wine. At the end of the heap of 
corn—The winnowed grain was 
left over night lying ina heap, and 
this exposed the threshingfloors to 
the danger of being robbed. See 
] Sam. xxiii, 1. ‘“ We have on 
various occasions,” says Thomson, 
“seen the summer threshingfloors 
in the open country, and the own- 
ers sleeping at them to prevent steal 
ing.” And Captain Postans_ remarks: 
“ Natives of the Hast [usually] care little 
for sleeping accommodations, but rest 
where weariness overcomes them, lying 
on the ground. They are, however, 
careful to cover the fect, and to do this 
they have a sheet of coarse cloth that 
they tuck under the feet, and, drawing 
it up over the body, suffer it to cover 
the faceand head. An oriental seldom 
changes his position, and we are told 
that Boaz did so because he was afraid; 
the covering of the feet in ordinary 
cases is consequently not disturbed. 
Ihave frequently observed, when rid- 
ing out in a native city before dawn, 
figures with their feet so covered, ly- 
ing like monumental effigies in the path- 
way, and in the open verandahs of the 
houses.” 

g. The man was afraid—Finding 
the covering of his feet removed, he 
feared that robbers might have entered 
his floor; but not knowing what was 
the matter he turned himself, that is, 
bent over or forward. to see and feel 
who or what the intruder was. 
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spread therefore thy skirt over thine 
handmaid; for thou art 3a near kins- 
man. 10 And he said, ‘Blessed be 
thou of the Lorp, my daughter: for 
thou hast showed more kindness in the 
latter end than ‘at the beginning, inas- 
much as thou followedst not young men, 
whether poor or rich. 11 And now, 
my daughter, fear not; I will do to thee 
all that thou requirest: for all the 4 city 


RUTH. 
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of my people doth know that thou art 
‘a virtuous woman. 12 And now it is 
true that I am thy ™ near kinsman: how- 
beit "there is a kinsman nearer than I. 
13 Tarry this night, and it shall be in 
the morning, that if he will ° perform 
unto thee the part of a kinsman, well ; 
let him do the kinsman’s part: butif he 
will not do the part of a kinsman to 
thee, then will I do the part of a kins- 





= 

g Ezek. 16. 8—3 Or, one that hath right to 
radeem.—h Chap, 2. 20; verse 12.—7 Chap. 
2 20.—Zk Chap. 1. 8. 


9. Spread...thy skirt over thine 
handmaid—Literally, spread thy wing. 
The meaning is, Take me into the pro- 
tection and intimacy of the marriage 
relation. The figure, taken originally 
from birds that cover their young with 
their wings for protection, is appro- 
priately used of the marriage state. 
Thus in Ezek. xvi, 8, Jehovah repre- 
sents himself as spreading his wing 
over Jerusalem in the time of love, and 
thus taking her to wife. Also in Deut. 
xxii, 30, and xxvii, 20, a man guilty of 
incest is represented as one that un- 
covereth his father’s wing, or skirt, 
because he meddles with that which 
is closed and legally sealed to all but 
the married pair. Thou art a near 
kinsman—A goéi, from whom I havea 
legal right to claim this relation, 

10. More kindness in the latter 
end— pn, ‘indness, is often used in 
the sense of piety, moral and religious 
goodness. Such is the meaning here, 
and the passage should be read, Thou 
hast made thy latter act of piety better 
than the former. Her former act of 
piety was her devotion to the memory 
of her deceased husband and to her 
mother in law, and her forsaking of 
father and mother and native land to 
become a proselyte to the Hebrew faith. 
Her latter piety was shown, as Boaz 
procecds to state, in her not following 
after young men to seek to wina youth- 
ful husband; but, in strict observance 
of the laws and customs of the He- 
brew people, by coming and claiming 
him as her kinsman. 

11. A virtuous woman—Literally, 
a woman of strength. It corresponds 
with the common expression, man of 
valour. Ruth was strong in all that con- 





4 Heb. gate.—1 Prov. 12. 4.—7m Verse 9.— 
Ee ios 4. 1.—o Deut. 25.5; chap. 4. 5; Matt. 


stitutes female excellence and worth. 
She was not merely virtuous, in the 
sense of chaste, but she was full of 
virtues. ‘Boaz, no doubt, knew her 
general character, and knew also that. 
in the present instance she acted in 
accordance with the advice of her 
mother in law, who had taught her 
that she not only had a right to claim 
Boaz for her husband, but that she was 
precluded by the law of God from 
forming any other reputable connex- 
ion. Boaz also remembered that he 
was old, and she young and attractive ; 
and, though from the heathen Moab- 
ites, yet she preferred to walk in the 
sober path of honest married life rather 
than to associate with the young and 
the gay, by whon, it is intimated, she 
had been tempted. He was therefore 
fully justified in ascribing to this very 
act an honourable and virtuous princi- 
ple, notwithstanding the apparent vio- 
lation of modesty and propriety; and 
in this he judged correctly, for such 
was the fact.”’— Thomson. 

12. There is a kinsman nearer 
than I—From this it appears that 
Naomi had laboured under some mis- 
take. Probably she was ignorant of 
the existence of a nearer kinsman than 
Boaz; or she may have known that 
nearer kinsman, and also that it would 
have marred his inheritance to have 
redeemed that of her husband, Elime- 
lech. Compare chap. iv, 6. 

13. Tarry this night—For it would 
have been dangerous for her to return 
alone to the city in the darkness of 
midnight; but in the early morning, 
before one can readily recognise an- 
other, women may ve seen in the East 
going forth on some errand or work. 
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man to thee, "ae the Lorn.liveth: lie 
down until the morning. 14 And she 
lay at his fect until the morning: and 
she rose up before one could know an- 
other, And he said, ‘Let it not be 
known that a womax came into the floor. 
15 Also he said, Bring the *veil that 
thow hast upon thee, and hold it. And 
when she held it, he measured six meas- 
ares of barley and laid 7 on her: and 
she went into the city. 16 And when 
she came to her mother in law, she said, 
Who art thou, my daughter? And she 
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told her all that the man had done to 
her. 17 And she said, These six meas- 
ures of barley gave he me; for he said 
to me, Go not empty unto thy mother 
in law. 18 Then said she, ‘Sit still, 
my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall: for the man will not be 
in rest, until he have finished the thing 


this day. 
CHAPTER IV. 
HEN went Boaz up to the gate, and 
sat him down there: and, behold, 
*the kinsman of whom Boaz spake came 








p dudges §.19; Jer. 4. 2.—a Rom. 12. 17; 14.16; 

1 Gor. 10. 32; 2 Cor. 8, 21; 1 Thess. 5. 22. 

14, Let it not be known—Thus 
Boaz charged Ruth and whoever else 
might have known that she had been 
there, for both his reputation and hers 
would suffer if that fact at once became 
known. 

15. Bring the veil—The long loose 
wrapper in which the eastern women 
envelope themselves when out of doors. 
Among the poorer classes its material 
is strong and coarse enough not to 
be at all damaged by the use here made 
of it. Six measures—How large the 
measures were we have no means of 
ascertaining, and conjecture is vain. 
The Chaldee paraphrase has the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘He measured six seahs 
(nearly two bushels 1) of barley, and 
placed it upon her, and she received 
strength from the Lord to carry it, and 
immediately it was gaid in prophecy 
that there should come of her the six 
righteous ones of the world, each one 
of whom should be blessed with six 
penedictions—David, and Daniel and 
his companions, and King Messiah.” 
She went into the city—Rather, He 
went, etc., for the form of the verb is 
masculine, and the meaning is, that he 
gave her the barley and sent her away, 
and then ke also went into the city. 

16. Who art thou, my daughter 
—That is, In what character dost thou 
return—as the espoused of Boaz, or 
only still a desolate widow? — 

18. Sit still—Stay quietly at home. 
How the matter will fall— Whether 
that nearer kinsman will redeem thee, 
or yield his right to Boaz. The man 
will not be in rest—His actions and 
lis oath (verse 13) show that he will 
quickly ‘britig the matter to an ‘issue. 








5 Or, sheet, or, apron.—7 Psa. 37. 3,53 Isa. 
30. 7.——a@ Chap. 3. 12. 
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Tue Counc, at THE GATE OF BrrH- 
LEHEM, 1-12. 


Closely connected with the customs 
and the law of levirate marriage was 
another law concerning the redemption 
of property. Jehovah claimed the land 
of Israel as his, and commanded that 
it should never be sold by his people. 
Therefore an inheritance was not al- 
lowed to pass permanently into the 
hands of another family than that 
whose original possession it was. 
through poverty one was obliged to 
sell a piece of land from the family 
estate, (as Naomi, see verse 3,) it was 
the duty of the nearest kinsman. to re- 
deem it. He who acted as redeemer 
in such cages purchased, properly 
speaking, not the land itself, but the 
use of it until the next year of J ubilee. 
See the law, as detailed in Lev. xxv, 
93-34, But in case the kinsman per- 
formed the double part of buying the 
property and marrying the widow, then. 
the inheritance would pass to the off- 
spring of that marriage, and thus. the 
kinsman would build up his brother's 
house. 

This chapter affords us a life-picture 
of an ancient court of justice assembled 
to arbitrate a case under the above- 
mentioned law. Every circumstance 
gerves in some measure to illustrate the 
simplicity of that age. 

1. Went... up tothe gate—Not from 
the harvest field, fur, according to chap. 
iii, 15, (see note,) he went into the city 
after he sent Ruth away; but he went 
up from his house in the city. The 
gate itself may have been on no higher 
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by; unto whom he said, Ho, such a 
one! turn aside, sit down here. And 
he turned aside, and sat down. 2% And 
he took ten men of *the elders of the 
city, and said, Sit ye down here. And 
they satdown. 3 And hesaid unto the 
kinsman, Naomi, that is come again out 
of the country of Moab, selleth a parcel 
of land, which was our brother Elime- 





b1 Kings 21. 8; Prov. 31. 23.—1 Heb. I suid 
Iwill reveal in thine ear. 





elevation than his own house, but, be- 
ing the place of judgment, and there- 
fore a place of honour in the eyes of the 
people, his going to it is spoken of as a 
going up. Sat him down there—As 
one that had an important case for 
judgment. From the earliest times the 
gates of cities were the places where 
the courts of justice were held. The 
custom probably grew out of the fact 
that the gates were places easy of ac- 
cess to all the people, and witnesses 
and other persons conccrned could 
come there with least inconvenience. 
See note on Matt. xvi, 18. Compare 
also Genesis xxiii, 10, 18; xxxiv, 20; 
Deut. xvi,.18-20; xvii, 8; Josh. xx, 4; 
1 Kings xxii, 10. Ho, sucha one—An 


idiomatic expression. ribs 1358, Pe- 


loni almoni; that is, Mr. Such a one, of 
such a place. Boaz probably called the 
kinsman by his proper name, but the 
author of this book has substituted for 
it this idiomatic phrase. 

2. Elders of the city — Whose 
years and judgment gave weight to all 
their decisions. Why ten were called 
does not appear, but perhaps that was 
the number required to constitute a 
court. 

3. Naomi...selleth a parcel of 
land—<According to the law, (Num- 
bers xxvii, 8-11,) when a man died and 
left no son, his property passed to his 
daughter; if he had no daughter, it 
passed to his brethren; if he had no 
brethren, it passed to his father’s breth- 
ren; and in case his father had no 
brethren, it passed to his next nearest 
kinsmau. Inno case did it pass to the 
wife of the deceased. Hence comes 
the question, What right had Naomi to 
se}l Elimelech’s property? The solu- 


RUTH. 
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lech’s: 4 And 'I tnought to advertise 
thee, ee © Buy it “before the inhab- 
itants, and before the elders of my peo- 

le. If thou wilt redeem at, redeern 7t ¢ 

ut if thou wilt not redeem @, then tell 
me, that 1 may know: ° for there is none 
to redeem 7 besides thee; and I am af- 
terthee. And he said, I will redeem ¢é. 
5 Then said Boaz, What day thou buy- 





e Jeremiah 32. 7, 8.—d Genesis 23. 18.—eLe- 
Viticus 25, 25. 

tion of the difficulty is probably this, 
that, as the law did not designate the 
time when the proper heirs took pos- 
session of the inheritance, custom did 
not allow it to pass to them while the 
widow of the deceased was living. 
Naomi therefore would have the con- 
trol of Elimelech’s property as long as 
she lived, and the selling of it was, as 
we have shown in the note at the head 
of this chapter, not a permanent dis- 
posal, but an annual renting of it till 
the year of jubilee. 

4. I thought to advertise thee— 
Literally, as margin, J sazd, Iwill reveal 
in thine ear. That is, I will make 
known the matter to thee. Before 
the inhabitants—Those of the inhab- 
itants of the city who are sitting here 
to witness the judgment of this case. 
The gate of the city was usually 
thronged by a concourse of people, who 
would naturally resort thither to while 
away their leisure hours, and hear all 
passing news. If thou wilt not re- 
deem—tThe Hebrew has the third per- 


son, Syn xb-py, if he will not redeem. 


This reading may be defended on the 
supposition that Boaz at this point of 
his discourse turned to the elders and 
spoke of his kinsman in the third per- 
son. But the English version is more 
natural, and is supported by the Sep- 
tuagint and several Hebrew MSS. I 
will redeem it—It would add so 
much to his own estate to procure also 
the property of the deceased Elimelech. 
Not knowing the condition which Boaz 
makes known in the next verse, he 
supposed that he would only have to 
pay Naomi a certain annual allowance 
till her death, and then the inheritance 
would pass to him as the lawful heir. 
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est the field of the hand of Naomi, thou 
nust buy ¢ also of Ruth the Moabitess, 
the wife of the dead, ‘to raise up the 
name ot the dead upon his inheritance. 
G *And the kinsman said, I cannot re- 
deem 2 for myself, lest I mar mine own 
inheritance: redeem thou my night to 
thyself; forl cannotredeem zt, 7" Now 
this was the manner in former time in 
Israel concerning redeeming and con- 
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cerning changing, for to confirm all 
things; a man plucked off his shoe, and 
gave @ to his neighbour: and this was 
a testimony in Israel. 8 Therefore the 
kinsman said unto Boaz Buy z¢ for thee. 
So he drew off his shoe. 9 And Boaz 
said unto the elders, and wnfo all the 
pore i Ye are witnesses this day, that 
have bought all that was Elimelech’s, 
and all that was Chilion’s and Mahlon’s, 





fGenesis 33. 8; Deuteronomy 25. 5, 4; chapter 
3.13; Matthew 22. 24, 

5. Thou must buy it also of Ruth 
—The estate of Elimelech would have 
been Chilion and Mahlon’s had they 
lived. Chilion’s widow had gone to 
her mother’s house in Moab, and per- 
haps married again, so that she had no 
legal claim on the property ; but Mah- 
lon’s widow, Ruth, had clung to Nao- 
mi, and therefore while she lived had 
a share with her mother in law in Mah- 
lon’s inheritance. Naomi was too old 
to expect a husband, (chap. i, 12,) or to 
claim of her deceased husband’s kins- 
men the duty of the levirate marriage. 
But not so Ruth, who was young 
and beautiful, and had a right to ask 
in marriage the man who redeemed 
the inheritance of Mahlon. To raise 
up the name of the dead—According 
to the law (Deut. xxv, 6) the firstborn 
of the levirate marriage succeeded in 
the name of the deceased husband of 
his mother. ‘Thus the family to whom 
the deceased belonged did not become 
extinct in Israel. See on verse 10. 

6. I cannot—This kinsman already 
had, according to the Targum and the 
general supposition of interpreters, a 
wife and children. Accordingly, had 
he married Ruth, his children by 
her would have succeeded to Elim- 
elech’s estate, and so his own inher- 
itance would not only have received 
no addiion, but migit have suffered 
much by having his time and attention 
largely drawn from it in care for the 
interests of «another. Others suppose 
that it was Ruth’s Moabitish national- 
ity that formed the ground of this kins- 
man’s refusalto marry her. The death 
of Elimelech’s sons may have been pop- 
ularly attributed to their marriage with 
Moabitish women, and this kinsman 
feared that by attempting to redeem 














g Chap. 3. 12, 13.—/ Deut. 25. 7, 9.——7 Gen, 23. 
16, 18; Jer. 32. 10, 12. 





his relative’s estate he would involve 
nimself in like misfortunes. 

7. The manner in former time — 
This remark implies that the custom 
was uo longer in use when this book 
was written. Concerning redeeming 
and concerning changing—That is, 
concerning the buying and exchanging 
of property. A man plucked off his 
shoe—‘ The custom itself, which ex- 
isted among the Indians and the ancient 
Germans, arose from the fact that 
fixed property was taken possession ol 
by treading, upon the soil; and hence 
taking off the shoe and handing it to 
another was the symbol of the trans- 
fer of a possession or right of owner- 
ship.”—Keil. ‘The shoe symbolized a 
possession which one actually had, and 
could tread with his feet at pleasure.” 
—Cassel. A testimony in Israel— 
Rather, an attested usage: a custom in 
Tsrael. This custom, it will be ob- 
served, is not precisely the same as 
that recorded Deut, xxv, 9, in which 
the widow that claimed the right of mar- 
riage came into the presence of the elders 
and loosed the shoe, and spat in the 
face, of the man who refused to marry 
her. This nearest kinsman of Elimelech 
could not properly marry Ruth, and 
therefore the transaction beiween him 
and Boaz at the gate of the city was 
but an honourable transfer to his rela- 
tive of his right to redeem the inheri- 
tance. It was but an instance of the 
ancient Israelitish custom concerning 
redeeming and changing. But the cus- 
tom of Deut. xxv, 9, is said to be still 
in use among the Jews in some locali- 
ties, and Burckhardt tells us that the 
modern Arabs, in speaking of a repu- 
diated wife, sav, ‘‘She was my slip- 
per; I have cast her off.” 
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of the hand of Naomi. 10 Morecver 
Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mah- 
lon, have I purchased to be my wife, 
to raise up the name of the dead upon 
his inheritance, 'that the name of the 
dead be not cut off from among his 
brethren, and from the gate of his place: 
™ye gre witnesses this day. 11 And 
all the people that were in the gate, 
and the elders, said, We are witnesses. 


k& Gen, 29. 18,19; Prov. 18, 22; 19.14; Hos. 3. 2. 
—1 Deut. 25. 6.—v7m Isa. 8. 2,3; Mal. 2, 14.— 
nm Psa. 127.3; 128. 3.—o Deut. 25. 9. 
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"The Lorp make the woman that is 
come into thine house like Rachel and 
like Leah, which two did ° build the 
house of Israel: and 2do thou worthily 
in? Ephratah, and *be famous in Beth- 
lehem: 12 And let thy house be like 
the house of Pharez,* whom Tamar bare 
unto Judah, of the seed which the 
Lorp shall give thee of this young 
woman. 





20r, get thee riches, or, power.—p Gen. 35. 
16, 19. 3 Heb. proclaim thy name.—g Gen. 
38. 29; 1 Chron. 2.4; Matt. 1. 3.—71 Sam. 2. 20. 








10. That the name of the dead be 
not cut off—The name of the child 
borne unto Boaz by Ruth was not called 
Mahlon, the name of the deceased hus- 
baud, but Obed. Verse 17. To the 
quest‘on why this was so, Patrick an- 
swers that what Boaz did was in obe- 
dience to the law in Deut. xxv, 6, for 
he was not the brother of Mahlon, but 
only a remote kinsman, and therefore 
not bornd by the strict letter of the 
law in givingauame tothe child. But 
the passage in Dent. xxv, 6, need not 
be pressed to mean that, even if the re- 
deemer be a brother, the child born of 
the levirate marriage must literally 
bear the n»me of the deceased brother; 
but rather, that all the facts of the case 
should be made known and preserved, 
as has been done in this history before 
us. Thus the name and memory of 
the dead Elimelech and of Mahlon were 
not cut off from among their brethren, 
nor from the gate of their uative city, 
although the child of Ruth was not 
called after either of them. 


11. All the people...and the el- 
ders, said, We are witnesses—" And 
thus,” says Clarke, “the business was 
settled without lawyers or legal casuis- 
try. A question of this kind in one 
of our courts of justice, in these en- 
lightened times, would require many 
days’ previous preparation of the attor- 
ney, and several hours’ arguing be- 
tween Counsellor Botherwm and Coun- 
sellor Borum, till even an enlightened 
and conscientious judge would find it 
extremely difficult to decide whether 
Naomi might sell her own land, and 
whether Boaz or Peloni might buy it | 
O glorious vncertainty of modern law !” 
Like Rachel and like Leah—The 





two wives of Jacob, who were account- 
ed mothers of all the tribes of Israel. 
Gen. xxix, xxx. Which two did build 
the house of Israel—Fhat is, bore 
him offspring to establish his name. 
“By a common oriental metaphor, 
house is transferred to a family and 
children ; and whoever begets children 
is said to build a house. Hence ja, son, 


comes from the idea of building; that is, 
of begetting. The same metaphor is 
elegantly carried out in Plautus, Mos- 
tellaria, 1, 2, 37.°—Gesenius. So in 
modern times great lineal families are 
designated by this word; as, house of 
Bourbon, house of Brunswick. The 
passage in Plautus to which Gesenius- 
here refers is as follows: “ Now this 
I will say, that ye men may be com- 
pared to buildings, as long as parents 
are chiefly builders of children, and the 
foundation of children they do lay.” 
Do thou worthily — Acquire pow- 
er andinfluence. Be famous—Liter- 
ally, Call out a name. That is, per- 
petuate thy name by means of a nu- 
merous posterity. Ephratah...Beth- 
lehem—Different names of the same 
place, (Gen. xxxv, 19,) used here in 
the way of poetic parallelism. 

12. Whom Tamar bare unto Ju- 
dah—See the history, as given in Gen. 
xxxvili. There was a peculiar appro- 
priateness in this allusion to Boaz’s 
ancient ancestors, for Tamar's p'aying 
the harlot with Judah was not from 
lust on-her part, but a forcing of him 
unawares to perform the part of a 
kinsman to her. His two sons Er and 
Onan had married her, and died leay- 
ing her childless. He then had prom- 
ised her his younger son, but seems not 
to have kept his word, and therefore 
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13 So Boaz *took Ruth, and she was 
his wife: and when he went in unto 
her, tthe Lorp gave her conception, and 
she bare a son. 14 And "the women 
saia unto Naomi, Blessed be the Lorn, 
which hath not 4left thee this day with- 
out a Skinsman, that his name may be 
famous in Israel. 15 And he shall be 
unto thee a restorer of thy life, and &a 
nourisher of 7thine old age: for thy 
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daughter in law, which loveth thee, 
which is ‘better to thee than seven 
sons, hath borne him. 16 And Naomi 
took the child, and laid it in her bosom 
17 “And 
the women her neighbours gave it a 
name, saying, There is a son born to 
Naomi; and they called his name Obed : 
he és the father of Jesse, the father of 
David. 








g Chap. 3. 11.—? Gen. 29. 31; 33. 5.2 Luke 
.. 58; Rom. 12. 15.—4 Heb. cawsed to cease 
unto thee.—5 Or, redeemer, 





she took the bold step to be redeemed 
by Judah himself from the lonely es- 
tate and condition of a childless wid- 
ow. Nor was Pharez, the offspring of 
that connexion, ever regarded as ille- 
eitimate, but he figures most honour- 
ubly in the genealogy of David and the 
Messiah. 


MARRIAGE OF Boaz AND RUTH, AND 
BirtH OF OBED, 13-17. 


13. Boaz took Ruth — Whatever 
scruples a pious Hebrew might have 
had about marriage with a Moabitess, 
Boaz could have had none in this case, 
inasmuch as Ruth was the widow of 
an Israelite, and had left her native 
land and kindred to become a pros- 
elyte to the Hebrew faith. Compare 
note on chap. i, 4. 

14. The women —The women of 
Beth-lehem, Naomi’s neighbours and 
friends. Verse1%. Not left thee this 
day without a kinsman—The kins- 
man or redeemer in this passage refers 
- not to Boaz, but to the child born to 
Ruth, as is evident from the words that 
follow. That his name may be 
famous—Rather, and may his name 
(that is, the child’s name) be famous ; 
pecome honourably perpetuated by a 
numerous and worthy posterity in 
Israel. 

15. He shall be—That is, the child 
shall be. Boaz was the goél or redeem- 
er of Ruth, but the child Obed was the 
goél of the aged Naomi. Restorer of 
thy life—He shall make thee feel the 
glow of youthful life and joy again. 
A nourisher of thine old age—A 
source of e mfort, since the birth of this 
gon would take away the reproach of 
ahildlessness from her husband’s family. 





6Heb. to nowrish, Gen. 45. 11; Psa, 53, 22. 
—i Heb. thy gray hairs.—v1 Sam, 1, 8,— 
w Luke 1. 58, 59. - 





Better...than seven sons—Because 
through Ruth “the loss of her own 
sons had ‘been supplied in her old age, 
and the prospect was now presented 
to her of becoming in her childless old 
age the tribe-mother of a numerous and 
flourishing family.”—Keil. ‘It would 
seem as if there was already a kind of 
joyous foretaste of the birth and in- 
fancy which, in aftertimes, was to be 
forever associated with the name of 
Beth-lehem.’’— Stanley. 

17. There is a son born to Naomi 
—The son of Ruth was called Naomi’s, 
and that aged and childless widow 
herself rejoiced over the birth just as 
Rachel and Leah, who built the house 
of Israel, (verse 11,) rejoiced over the 
children borne them by Bilhah and Zil- 
pah, their maid-servants. Gen. xxx, 
1-13. By the birth of this child she 
was assured that the name of her pre- 
cious dead would not be cut off from 
among their brethren. Verse 10. 
They called his name Obed — The 
name means, literally, one who serves ; 
and, as the context seems to suggest, 
was given to the child of Ruth and 
Boaz because he served to gladden Na- 
omi’s old age. From this it appears 
that the law of Deut. xxv. 6, was not 
understood to mean that the first- 
born child of the levirate marriage 
must be called after the very name of 
the dead. See note on verse 10. He 
is the father of Jesse, the father 
of David—Thus at last is bronght 
out fully and significantly the author’s 
manifest object in .writing this brief 
but deeply interesting history of Ruth. 
It throws a calm and peaceful light 
upon the ancestry of the greatest per- 
sonage of Israelitish history. 
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- 18 Now these are the generations of 
-Pharez: * Pharez begat Hezron, 19 And 
Hezron begat Ram, and Ram begat Am- 
minadab, 20 And Amminadab begat 


yNarshon, and Nahshon begat §*Sal- 
mon, 21 And Salmon begat Boaz, and 
Boaz begat Obed, 22 And Obed begat 
Jesse, and Jesse begat * David. 





@1 Chronicles 2. 4, &c.; Matthew 1. 3. 
y Numbers 1. 7. 





GrNEALOGY OF DAvin, 18-22. 

This genealogical table presents us 
with den names, a round and even num- 
ber; and this fact, taken ir connexion 
with the well known love of the old 
Hebrews for a perfectly drawn, sym- 
metrical family register, may at least 
suggest that some unimportant names 
have been designedly left out’ Thisis 
most naturally to be supposed in a list 
that bridges over many hundred years. 
The position that every individual link 
in this ancestral chain, stretching back 
from David to Pharez, is given here, is 
an unwarrantable assumption, and ut- 
terly destitute of proof. We may, 
therefore, pass over without notice all 
questions of chronology which have 
been raised upon this genealogy. The 
passage appears again, with but trifling 
verbal differences, in Matthew’s gene- 
alogy of Christ, (Matt. i, 3-6.) so that 
from a lofty spiritual point of view we 
“may look upon it as a carefully fin- 
ished document, leoking not to David 
only, but also to Messiah. It is a no- 
ticeable fact, and worthy of special 
mention here, that the first two genc- 
alogies of Genesis—that of Cain (chap. 
iv, 17-22.) and that of Adam through 
Seth, (chap. v, 1-29,)—contain each 
precisely ten names. 

18. Pharez—Son of Judah by his 
daughter in law Tamar. See Genesis 
xxxviii, 29. Thus David and Messiah 
trace their lineage directly up to Judah. 
Hezron—Mentioned in Gen. xlvi, 12, 
and 1 Chron. ii, 5. 

19. Ram—Or Aram, as in Matt. i, 3. 
Amminadab—He was father in law 
of Aarov. Exod. vi, 23. 

20. Nahshon—Prince or chief cap- 
tain of the tribe of Judah during the 
journeys of the wilderness, (Num. ii, 3,) 
and whose offering’ to the Lord among 








8 Or, Sulmah.-—z Matthew I. 4, &c. 
a1 Chron, 2. 15; Matt. 1. 6. 





other tribe-princes is described at Num. 
vii, 12-17. Salmon—npbiy, Salmah ; 
whilst the name in he wiext verse is 
ino, Salmon; whence Dr. Kennicott 


conjectures that these are the names of 
two distinct persons, and that one link 
has been dropped out between Nah- 
shon and Boaz, which might be thus 
supplied: Nahshon begat Salmah, and 
Salmah begat Salmon, and Salmon begat 
Boaz. Some names, doubtless, have 
been left out; but no weighty argu- 
ment can be made from so slight a dif- 
ference in the orthography of the names 
of persons. 

21. Salmon begat Boaz— Matthew 
reads, Salmon begat Boaz of Rachab. 
It is not absolutely certain that this Ra- 
chab is the same as the Rahab who enter- 
tained the spies at Jericho, (Josh. ii, 1; 
Heb. xi. 31; James ii, 25,) but such js 
the ancient tradition and common be- 
lief; and, if true, it is very clear that 
one or more names have been omitted 
between Salmon and Boaz, who must 
have lived some two hundred or more 
years apart. That such omissions were 
sometimes intentionally made, a com- 
parison of Ezra’s genealogy, as given 
in Ezra vii, 1-5, with the fuller table of 
1 Chron. vi, 3-15, will abundantly show. 
The same may he seen in Matthew's 
genealogy of Christ, (see notes on Matt. 
i, 17,) where, with a manifest effort to 
make the register bear the appearance 
of a symmetrical whole, and with no- 
ticeable respect for the sacred symbol- 
ism of numbers, he groups all the names 
from Abraham to Christ under three 
heads of fourteen generations each, 
though, as his own list shows, he has 
omitted several names, which may be 
supplied from the Old Testament tables. 
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in the Hebrew Manuscripts the two Books of Samuel form one un- 
livided work, and their contents show that they properly belong thus 
together. The present division was first made by the Septuagint 
translators; it was afterwards adopted in the Vulgate, and was first 
introduced into the printed Hebrew Bibles at Venice in 1518. The 
division, however, was appropriately made at the account of Saul’s 
death, which event formed a turning point in Israclitish history. The 
ancient title of the undivided work was ‘‘ Book of Samuel,” evidently 
30 called because the first section is mainly devoted to the history of 
that saintly Judge and Prophet. Hence also the present name, Books 
of Samuel. In the Septuagint and Vulgate they are called the First 
and Second Books of Kings, because they record the origin and 
establishment of the Hebrew monarchy. 


Date. 


The exact time of the composition of these books it is impossible 
to decide. Their language and style favour the idea of an early date, 
and, on the whole, present us with one of the purest specimens of He- 
brew prose extant. There is an absence of Chaldaisms which specially 
distinguishes them from later writings of the Old Testament, and a 
simplicity and directness of narrative which belong to the Golden Age 
of Hebrew literature. “These books,” says Dr. John Eadie, ‘bear the 
impress of a hoary age in their language, allusions, and mode of com- 
position. The insertion of odes and snatches of poetry, to enliven 
and verify the narrative, is common to them with the Pentateuch. 
They abound in minute sketches and vivid touches. Asif the chap- 
ters had been extracted from a diary, some portions are more fully 
detailed and warmly coloured than others, according as the original 
observer was himself impressed. Many of the incidents, in their 
artless and striking delineation, would form a fine study for a painter.” 
But, though unquestionably ancient, they cannot be referred to a period 
earlier than the closing years of David’s reign, and the very noticeable 
circumstance that they contain the last words of the king, but no 
mention of his death, forcibly suggests that they were completed in 
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substantially their present form while David was yet living, but “old 
and stricken in years.” 1 Kingsi,1. But the remark in 1 Sam. xxvii, 6 
—‘‘Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day ”—seems 
to show that the author must have written his work after the division 
of the nation into two kingdoms, and, therefore, at the-earliest, as late 
as the days of Rehoboam. This, however, is not conclusive evidence, 
for it is not at all unnatural or uncritical to suppose that this remark 
was added by a later hand. While, therefore, the exact age of thesc 
Luoks cannot be determined, we do best to refrain from mere conjec- 
tures, and simply refer them to the period extending from David’s last 
years to a time subsequent to the revolt of the ten tribes, but probably 
not later than the reign of Abijam, the son of Rehoboam—about 957 
B. C. We may in substance adopt the noble words of Ewald, that 
‘‘when the Books of Samuel were written the majestic forms of 
Samuel and David were not very far removed from the nation’s mem- 
ory, but only just raised above the misappreciation of their own time. 
Hence no portion of the Old Testament produces comparatively so 
satisfactory an effect on the historical inquirer as this does; for here 
we see the whole reality and truth of a great human scene peep out 
behind tradition, and discern historical greatness surrounded by all 
the fetters and limitations of its temporal conditions.” 





Author. 


If we are correct in assigning the work a date as early as that indi- 
cated above, then Jeremiah could not have been the author, as several 
eminent critics have supposed ; nor could it have been ‘the writer of 
the Books of Kings, as Jahn suggests; for, not to mention differences 
in style and plan of writing, the author of Kings must certainly have 
lived at a much later period than the date above given. An old 
opinion ascribes the authorship of these books to the joint labours of 
Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. It originated from the statement of 
1 Chron. xxix, 29, which, translated literally, is, ‘‘The words (95) of 


David the king, the first and the last; .behold, they are written in the 
words of Samuel the seer, and in the words of Nathan the prophet, 
and in the words of Gad the seer.” The term “25, words, here evi- 


dently means history. But what were the histories of Samuel, Nathan, 
and Gad? That they were works composed by these persons is as 
gratuitous an assumption as it would be to say that the history of 
David was a work composed by the king himself. The passage in 
Chronicles may indicate the sources, but it is not sufficient to decide 
the authorship of the Books of Samuel. Who the author was is a 
question that cannot now be answered. 
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Sources. 


_ The work bears many evidences of being-a compilation out of pre- 
existing documents, and some of these sources may be indicated with 
‘tolerable certainty. The poetical compositions which are inserted in 
the history (namely, Hannah’s song, 1 Sam. ii, 1-10, and David’s elegics, 
2 Sam. i, 19-27; iii, 33, 34, and psalms, in chaps. xxii and xxiii) may 
all have been taken from the Book of Jasher, from which David’s 
elegy over Saul and Jonathan is professedly derived. Some of these 
songs, perhaps, like the chorus of the Hebrew women sung over David’s 
first triumph, (1 Sam. xviii, 7,) were as familiar to the lips of Israel as 
household words, and were written down by our author from memory. 
The genealogical tables and lists of public officers (namely, of Elkanah, 
1 Sam. i, 1; of Saul, ix, 1; of David’s family, 2 Sam. iii, 2-5; v, 14-16; 
and officers, viii, 16-18; xx, 93-26; xxiii, 8-89) were, in all proba- 
bility, taken from public registers and annals kept by the scribe and 
recorder of the king. These royal scribes (see notes at 2 Sam. viii, 16, 17) 
also wrote down the passing events of their times, and we may 
reasonably believe that their books became the principal authorities 
from which most of the historical works of the Old Testament written 
after the establishment of the Monarchy were compiled. Hence, too, 
most of the descriptive narratives may be regarded as substantially 
the accounts of eye-witnesses. In 1 Sam. x, 25 it is said that Samuel 
wrote a book descriptive of the manner of the kingdom, and that fact 
suggests that he may also have written other books, embodying, like 
those of the later prophets, important incidents of his own life and 
times. To such a work our author was, doubtless, largely indebted for 
the first. twelve chapters of 1 Samuel. So also the histories of Nathan 
and Gad, which are mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix, 29, and noticed above, 
were probably narratives of the times of those prophets written by one 
of their contemporaries, if not by their own hands. All these docu- 
ments, and perhaps many more, were at the service of the compiler of 
the Books of Samuel; and by their aid, as well as by the guidance of 
the Spirit, he seems to have wrought out his work with the design of 
furnishing the chosen people with a true account of the leading facts 
in the lives of Samuel, Saul, and David. In all this the devout be- 
liever sees the hand of God; and he believes not only that the sacred 
writer, whoever he was, wrote as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, 
but also that, while the earlier documents have been utterly lost, this 
work has been preserved to the Church by the gracious providence of 
God, and is “profitable ‘for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” What an incalculable loss to the Church 
and the world would it be to be without these Books of Samuel! 


, 
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Contents. 


The work is readily divided into three sections: the first containing 
the History of Samuel, 1 Sam. i-xii; the second the History of 
Saul, 1 Sam. xiii-xxxi; and the third the History of David, 2 Sam. 
i-xxiv. Saul, indeed, is introduced to us before 1 Sam. xiii, and 
David before 2 Sam. i; but they appear not as the great subjects 
of the history until the chapters indicated. 


Section First—History of Samuel, 1 Sam, i—xii, 


SAMUEL'S BIRTH.%...0. <tc oes ole Mciaiecekatelelele aie ola eater ase Chap. i, 1-20 
SAMUEL’S DEDICATION TO THE LORD AT SHILOH ............ oe. 1, 21-28 
Hawnnan’s SonG..... wie lcterefeietekenctiaesislteieisiole ocd torts Rey casero wancisanicte «iil, ato 
SAMUEL’S YOUTHFUL MINISTRY—THE WICKEDNESS OF Eti’s Sons... ii, 11-26 
Gop’s DENUNCIATORY MESSAGE TO HLI.......0....0-se0-eee- 2+. li, 27-36 
AMO MT SHO AUT acoramies cise clone Bloc teiciee ache anceloiercrace SRE? A ie ee | 
CAPTURE OF THE ARK, AND DEATH OF EtI’s Sons..... Saree wie efa recat Val olen 
THE BITTER TIDINGS..........0 ae wer elst sakes Comoe sia eek rt ote rater -. iv, 12-22 


THE ARK OF GOD AMONG THE! PHILISTINES.. cc 2. seuss c+ oe dees Vp dbo 
RETURN OF THE ARK TO KIRJATH-JEARIM............0...+4..+« Vi, 1-vii, 1 
THE GREAT DELIVERANCE AND REFORM UNDER SAMUEL.......... Vii, 2-17 


THE DEMAND FOR A KING..... she lorie ove ya vatein cihuel cle epeler enn ++. Vili, 1-22 
THE ANOINTING OF SAUL.......... spas iaiele.o ceneiieninlere +s... ix, 1-27—x, 1-16 
SauL’s PuBLIC ELECTION AT MIZPEH...... Sccuule wiaie cro meuat ects esses X, 17-27 
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Section Second—History of Saul. 1 Sam, xiii—xxxi, 
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THE ANOINTING OF DAVID. ..0..00sseeseeecceessceccecsesesees XVi, 1-13 
Davip’s INTRODUCTION TO THE COURT OF SAUL......00..-.scce xvi, 14-23 
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CHAPTER I. 


TOW there was a certain man of 


Ramathaim-zophim, of mount 





a1 Chron. 6, 27, 34. 


SECTION FIRST. 
HISTORY OF SAMUEL. 
Cuaprers I-XII. 
CHAPTER I. 
SAMUEL'S BIRTH. 


The opening chapters of First Sam- 
uel- are invaluable for the light they 
shed upon the darkest period of Israel- 
itish history. From the point of time 
with which they open there stretches 
packward into the age of the Judges 
a period of gloom, a time of compara- 
tive lawlessness and violence, yet also 
of rude simplicity and homeliness, of 
whose manners and condition we gath- 
er much knowledge from the account 
of Eli’s administration. The history 
opens abruptly with the particulars of 


Samuel’s birth, and leaves us, for our) 


knowledge of its chronology, altogether 
to subsequent details. We find at the 
head of the sanctuary worship, hold- 
ing the offices of both high priest and 
judge, a venerable man, far advanced 
in years, whose name has had no pre- 
vious mention. He is of the house 
of Ithamar; but at the last historical 
notice of the subject the high priest- 
hood was held by the house of Eleazar. 
Tow the change was effected we are 
nowhere told, and must be content to 
remain ignorant. It was, doubtless, 
effected amidst some of the disorders 
of the age of the Judges; perhaps, by 
unlawful means. Sce note on verse 9. 

1. Ramathaim-Zophim—The name 
means, the double height of the watchers, 
and was probably so called because of 
two heights on which -the city stood, 
or with which it was in some way as- 








Ephraim, and his name was * Elkanah, 
the son of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, 
the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, ° an 


b Ruth 1, 2. 











sociated. Some scholars are inclined 
to identify it with ‘he modern Soba, 
some seven miles west of Jerusalem; 
but their opinion is based on the as- 
sumption that it is the same city where 
Saul was anointed, (chap. ix, 6,) an as- 
sumption that has no sufficient support. 
A comparison of this verse and verse 
3 with verse 19 and with chap. ii, 11, 
makes it certain that Ramathaim-Zo- 
phim is the same as Ramah, but a fuller 
form of the name. Ramah was situ- 
ated about five miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, and was not only the birthplace 
of Samuel, but his home through life, 
(vii, 17,) and the place of his death and 
burial. Chap. xxv, 1. The Hebrew name 
of this place, as well as its modern Ara- 
bie name er Ram, means the height, and 
this may explain the appended name 
Zophim, which means waichers, for the 
heights of Ramah would afford a fitting 
station for watchmen, who could from 
its heights command a wide prospect 
on every side, and see at a great dis- 
tance any signal of danger or alarm that 
might be given. Compare “the field 
of Zophim on the top of Pisgah.” Num. 
xxiii, 14. Others think that Zophim 
was the name of the country round Ra- 
mah, called after Zuph, one of Elkanah’s 
ancestors. Hence “land of Zuph” in 
chap. ix, 5. Mount Ephraim — 
See note on Judges xvii, 1. Son of 
Jeroham—aA comparison of this gene- 
alogy with 1 Chron. vi, 34, 35, shows 
that Elkanah (and therefore Samuel) 
was a descendant of Levi through Ko- 
hath. No other special notice is taken 
of Samuel’s Levitical descent, because 
his work and authority as Reformer 
and Judge in Israel were not owing to 


B24. 


Ephrathite: 2 And he had two wives; 
the name of the one was Hannah, and 
the name of the other Peninnah: and 
Peninnah had children, but Hannah had 
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no children. 3 And this man went 
up out of his city *1yearly “to worship 
and to sacrifice unto the Lorp of hosts 
in *‘Shiloh. And the two sons of Eli, 








e Exodus 23. 14; Deuteronomy 16. 16; 
Luke 2. 41. 





1 Heb. from year to year.—d Deut, 12. 5-7. 
e Josh. 18. 1. 





this fact, but, rather, to his special di- 
vine call from the Lord. An Ephrath- 
ite—Grammatically, this word is in ap- 
position with a certain man, that is, 
Elkanah. He was reckoned as to his 
civil standing with the tribe of Ephraim, 
for the Levites, having been set apart 
to the service of the sanctuary, had no 
separate portion of the Promised Land 
assigned to them, (Joshua xiv, 4y) but 
were reckoned to the tribes in which 
they had their homes. Ten cities were 
allotted to the children of Kohath, in 
the tribes of Kphraim, Dan, and Ma- 
nassch. Josh. xxi, 5. 

2. Two wives—Such bigamy at 
this day, and in the light of a Christian 
civilization, would be criminal; but the 
ancient laws allowed it, and custom 
sanctioned it. But the practice was 
nearly always the occasion of domestic 
broils. Polygamy seems to have be- 
gun with Lamech, (Gen. iv, 19,) and it 
prevailed extensively in the patriarchal 
age. Jacob had two wives, and most 
of the ancient worthies had, besides 
the proper wife, one or more concu- 
bines. The great desire for offspring 
often prompted to this, as in the case of 
Abraham, (Gen. xvi, 2;) and it is gen- 
erally supposed that Hannah was EI- 
kanah’s proper wife, but she proving 
barren, his desire for children led him 
to take Peninnah. According to the 
Talmud a man was bound, after ten 
years of childless conjugal life, to marry 
another wife, and if she proved barren 
he should marry even a third. And 
all this might be done without repudia- 
tion of the first wife. This great de- 
sire for offspring is generally supposed 
to have been inspired by the expecta- 
tion of the Messiah, and the hope, 
which every Hebrew woman enter- 
tained, that she might be the mother 
of the Promised Seed. Hannah had 
no children—A creat altliction to a 
Hebrew wife. But Hannah is on this 
account to be associated with other 








saintly women—Sarah, (Gen. xvi, 1,) 
Rachel, (Gen. xxix, 31,) and Elizabeth, 
(Luke i, 7,) who yet, by the favour of 
God, became the most distinguished 
mothers in Israel. The ancient expos- 
itors represent Hannah asa type of the 
Christian Church, for a long time bar- 
ren, and mocked by her rival the Jew- 
ish Synagogue, but at length triumph- 
ing over her rival, and bringing forth 
many children to the Lord. Compare 
chap. ii, 5. 

3. Went up...to worship...in 
Shiloh—Shiloh is situated thirteen 
miles north of Ramah. At this place 
the tabernacle was set up after the Is- 
raelites had subdued and driven out 
the inhabitants of the land, (Josh. 
xviii, 1,)and here the tribes assembled 
‘‘to worship and to sacrifice,” accord- 
ing to the commandment of Deut. xii, 
5-7; xvi, 16. Compare also Judges 
xxi, 19. So it was the Jerusalem be- 
fore Jerusalem. Lord of hosts—The 
commonly used abbreviation of the 
fuller form Lord God of hosts, (Psa. 
Ixxxix, 8; Jer. v, 14,) which ought 
everywhere to be rendered Jehovah 
God of Hosts, or Jehovah of Hosts. This 
expression occurs here for the first 
time, not being found in the earlier 
books; neither is it found in the books 
of Job or Ezekiel, nor in the writings 
of Solomon, It designates Jehovah 
as Ruler of the whole universe, (Gen. 
ii, 1; Psa. xxxiii, 6,) who knows the 
number of the stars, (Psa. exlyii, 4,) 
and guides them in their orbits, (Isa. 
xl, 26,) and whose army is composed 
of angels and saints in heaven and on 
earth. Gen. xxxii, 2; Exod. vii, 4; 
Deut. xxxiii, 2. It is significant that 
this name first occurs at the beginning 
of those books which treat of the Mon- 
archy of Israel, as if to teach: Though 
Israel become a kingdom, and have an 
earthly sovereign, yet by this name— 
JEHOVAH OF HOSTts—let them remem- 
ber that the Most High has “an ever- 
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flophni and Phincehas, the priests of the 
Lorp, were there. 4 And when the 
time was that Elkanah ‘ offered, he gave 
to Peninnah his wife, and to all her sons 
and her daughters, portions: 5 But 
unto Hannah he gave 2a worthy por- 
tion; for he loved Hannah: *but the 
Lorp had shut up her womb. 6 And 
her adversary also 8" provoked her sore, 
for to make her fret, because the Lorp 


had shut up her wom>. 7 And as he 
did so year by year, ‘when she went 
up to the house of the Lorn, so she 
provoked her; therefore she wept and 
did not eat. 8 Then said Elkanah her 
husband to her, Hannah, why weepest 
thou? and why eatest thou ‘not? and 
why is thy heart grieved? am not I 
ibetter to thee than ten sons? 9% So 
Hannah rose up after they had eaten in 





F Deut. 12. 17, 18; 16. 11.—2 Or, a double por- 
tion.—g Gen. 30. 2.—3 Heb. angered her. 


lasting dominion, and his kingdom is 
trom generation to. generation; and all 
the inhabitants of the earth are reputed 
as nothing; and he doeth according to 
his will in the army of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.” 
Dan. iv, 35. Hophui and Phinehas, 
... priests of the Lord—Hli was high 
priest, and held peculiar functions, (see 
on verse 9;) but he was, probably, too 
old and infirm to attend to all the du- 
ties of his high office. These two sons 
were therefore associated with him, as 
the sons of Aaron were associated with 
their father, in the holy service. 

4. Portions—Parts of the flesh of 
the victims offered in sacrifice to the 
Lord. See Lev. vii, 15; Deut. xii, 7, 18. 
The law of the peace-offerings gave the 
breast and shoulder to the priest, and 
the fat to be burned, (Lev. vii, 31, 325) 
but the rest was returned to him that 
offered it, and served for a feast of 
thanksgiving. ; 

5. A worthy portion— Margin, a 
double portion. Heb., Dax NOs 7d; 


“a portion one of two faces It is diffi- 
eult to decide the precise meaning. 
The Vulgate renders: But he, being sor- 
rowful, gave to Hannah one portion; 
but though DY sometimes has the 
sense of anger, it never means sorrow, 
and the context shows that Hannah 
was the sorrowful one, not Elkanah. 
Some have thought that Hannah’s por- 
tion was called a portion of faces be- 
cause of some resemblance to the show- 
bread, which was called bread of pres- 


ence, (0°35 pnb;) and Clarke suggests 
that Mlkansh gave Hannah his own 
portion, which might be called a por- 
tion of presence from its having been 
placed before himself as the person who 








h Job 24. 2.—4 Or, From the time that shes 
&c.; Heb. trom her going up.—i Ruth 4. 15. 


had offered the sacrifice. But such re- 
semblance is far-fetched and inappro- 
priate here. Better, then, to take the 
word D°Dx, two faces, by synecdoche, 
for two persons—a portion one of two 
persons, that is, two persons’ portion, 
enough fortwo. Accordingly, the mar- 
ginal reading cited above conveys the 
true sense. He set before Hannah a 
portion as large as was set before 
the faces of two other persons. For 
he loved Hannah—llad a peculiar 
affection for her such as he had not for 
Peninnah, and he showed it as Joseph 
showed his special affection for Bénja- 
min by sending him a mess five times 
as great as he set before the other 
brothers. Gen. xliii, 34. : 

6. Her adversary—Peninnah, who 
was jealous of Hannah because of the 
peculiar favours shown her. Pro- 
voked her sore, to make her fret— 
Tantalized her by parading sons and 
daughters before her eyes, and remind- 
ing her that she was barren. 

7. He did so year by year-—Hl- 
kanah yearly continued to show such 
special attention to Hannah as he and 
all his family went up to the tabernacle 
at Shiloh. So she provoked her— 
Peninnah likewise continued to tanta- 
lize Hannah for her barrenness. This 
provocation was the more keenly felt 
because barrenness was a reproach to 
women among the Jews. See Genesis 
xxx, 23; Luke i, 25. 

8. Better. ..than ten sons—There 
is greater good in matrimonial concord 
than in mere fruitfulness.— Grotius. 

9. Hannah rose up—To go to the 
tabernacle to pray before the Lord. 


Verse 12. Bli the priest—j75n, ‘he 
priest, made thus definite by the article, 
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Shiloh, and after they had drunk. Now 
Eli the priest sat upon a seat by a post 
of *the temple of the Lorp. 10 !And 
she was in bitterness of soul, and 
prayed unto the Lor», and wept sore. 
11 And she ™vowed a vow, and said 
O Lorp of hosts, if thou wilt indeed 
"look cn the affliction of thine hand- 
maid, and °remember me, and not for- 
get thine handmaid, but wilt give unto 
thine handmaid a man child; then I 
will give him unto the Lorp all the 
days of his life, and there shall no 
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razor come upon his head. 12 And it 
came to pass, as she 7continued praying 
before the orp, that Eli marked her 
mouth. 13 Now Hannah, she spake in 
her heart; only her lips moved, but her 
voice was not heard: therefore Eli 
thought she had been drunken. 14 And > 
Eli said unto her, How long wilt thou 
be drunken? put away thy wine from 
thee. 15 ‘And Hannah answered and 
said, No, my lord, I am a woman 8of a 
sorrowful spirit: I have drunk neithsr 
wine nor strong drink, but have * poured 








Chap. 3. 3. —l Joh 7, 11; 10. 1.—5Ileb. hét- 
ter of soul, 2 Sam, 17. 8.—m Gen. 28. 20; Num. 
30.3; Judg. 11. 30.—n Gen, 29, 32; Exod. 4. 31; 
2 Sam, 16. 12; Psa. 25. 18. 





0 Gen. 8. 1; 30. 22.—6 Heb. seed of men. — 
p Num. 6,5; Judg. 13. 5.—7 Heh. multiplied 
ig as ae Heb. hard of spirit.—g Psa. 








means the hiyh priest, who was distin- 
guished from the ordinary priests by 
being anointed in some peculiarly sol- 
emn manner, and therefore called the 
anointed priest, (Lev. iv, 3;) also by 
wearing a mitre, a breastplate, and a 
robe, (Exod. xxviii, 4, where see notes,) 
and by holding peculiar fiunetions. Heb 

ix, 7. Eli was a descendant of Ithamar, 
the younger son of Aaron. Eleazar, the 
elder son, had been inducted into the 
high priesthood on the death of his fa- 
theron Mount Hor. Num. xx, 28. On 
what oceasion or for what reason this 
honour was transferred to the line of 

Ithamar we are nowhere informed. 
Keil supposes “that at the death of the 
last high priest of the family of Eleazar, 
before the time of Eli, the remaining son 
was not equal to the occasion, either 
because he was still an infant, or too 
young and inexperienced to enter upon 
the office; and Eli, who was probably 
related by marriage to the high priest's 
family, and a vigorous man, was com- 
pelled by the circumstances to take the 
oversight of the congregation.” The 
transfer may, however, in the lawless 
period of the Judges, have been brought 
about in a much less honourable and 
lawful way. Ewald supposes that Eli 
was in his youth a great hero and de- 
liverer of the people, and by his re- 
markable prowess raised himself to the 
office of judge, and then “ the office of - 
high priest at Shiloh probably devolved 
upon him simply as a descendant of 

Aaron. For this office had then fallen 
so low. the disorganized and seattered 
State of the priestly class was so deep- 
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rooted, that probably any descendant 
of Aaron who possessed much .consid- 
eration with the people was readily ac- 
knowledged as high priest in Shiloh by 
all his adherents.” From chap. iv, 18, 
we learn that he was also one of the 
Sat upon a seat— 
Hebrew, upon the throne; an elevated 
seat near the door of the tabernacle, 
where, as judge, he could hear the com- 
plaints of the people and render judg- 
ment, as well as preserve proper order 
at the holy place. The temple of the 
Lord—Called at verse 7, the house of 
the Lord. This was the enclosure of 
boards and curtains which contained the 
sacred shrines, of all which a minute de« 
scription is given in Exod. xxv—xxvii, 
where see notes. It was carried with 
the Israelites in all their journeys, 
(Num. i, 50, 51,) until they set it up at 
Shiloh, (Josh. xviii, 1;) subsequently 
it was removed to Nob, (axi, 8,) aud 


-then to Gibeon, (1 Chron. xvi, 39,) and 


finally to Jerusalem, (1 Kings viii, 4.) 
where it was superseded by the tem- 
ple of Solomon. Abiding for years in 
one locality it would gradually become 
enclosed with priestly dwellings. 

11. All.. -his life, and...no razor 
...upon his head—So he would dif- 
fer from the ordinary Nazarite (com- 
pare Numbers vi) in that the vow was 
binding not for a certain number of 
days, but for his whole lifetime. Sam- 
son and John the Baptist are supposed 
to have been the only other examples 
of a Nazarite for life. 

15. Poured ... soul — Expressed 
the very carnest desires of her soul. 
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out my soul before the Lorp. 16 Count 
not thine handmaid for a daughter of 
Belial: for out of the abundance of 
my complaint and gri ef have I spoken 
hitherto. 1'7 Then Eli answered an 

said, * Go in peace: and ‘the God of Is- 
rael grant thee thy petition that thou 
hast asked of him. 18 And she said, 
aZ.et thine handmaid find grace in thy 
sight. So the woman Ywent her way, 
and did eat, and her countenance was 
no more sad. 19 “And they rose up in 
the morning early, and worshipped be- 
fore the Lorn, and returned, and came 
to their house to Ramah: and Elkanah 
x knew Hannah his wife; and ¥ the Lorp 
remembered her. 20 Wherefore it came 
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to pass, when the time was come 
about after Hannah had conceived, that 
she bare a son, and called his name 
Samuel, saying, Because I have asked 
him of the Lorp. 

21 And the man Elkanah, and all his 
house, 7went up to offer unto the Lorp 
the yearly sacrifice, and his vow. 22 But 
Hannah went not up; for she said unto 
her husband, / wild not go wp until the 
child be weaned, and then I will * bring 
him, that he may appear before the 
Lorp, and there ?abide efor ever. 
23 And ‘Elkanah her husband said 
unto her, Do what seemeth thee good; 
tarry until thou have weaned him, °on- 
ly the Lorp establish his word. So the 








r Deut. 13. 18.—9 Or, meditation.—s Judg. 

JS. 6; Mark 5. 34; Luke 7. 50; 8. 48.—\? Psa, 

5. —u Gen. 33.15; Ruth 2. 13.-—» Eccles. 

, 7,2 Psa. 5. 3; 55. 173 Mark 1. 35.-— Gen. 
4. 1.—y Gen. 30. 22. 





Before the Lord—In the tabernacle, 
where the Divine Presence was wont 
to be manifested. 

16. A daughter of Belial — The 


Hebrew word Gyxba, beliyadl, rendered 


as a proper name here and frequently 
elsewhere in the Old Testament, means 
worthlessness, lowness. Our translators 
have rendered it variously —wicked, 
(Deut. xv, 9;) evil, (Psa. xli, 8 ;) naughty, 
(Prov. vi, 125) ungodly, (Prov. xvi, 275) 
and scholars are now generally agreed 
that it is nowhere to be taken as a 
proper name. Tt shouldshere be ren- 
dered. a daughter of worthlessness, that 
is, a low, worthless, licentions woman, 
such as were those whom Eli's own 
sons corrupted. Chap. ii, 22. Hannah 
pesought Eli not to class her among 
those wretched prostitutes. 

17. The God of Israel grant thee 
thy petition—He knows not what 
that petition is, (compare verse 27,) but 
he is fully convinced of her earnestness 
and depth of grief, and he gives her his 
priestly benediction. 


20. Called his name Samuel—This 
name yaw) is a contraction of pow 
by, heard of God, and alludes to the 


fact that God heard Hannah’s prayer 
for a child. Some derive the name from 


bys ny, name of God, which etymology, 
though possible, does not well agree 





10 Heb. in revolution of da 8.11 That is, 
Asked of God.—# Verse 3; Gen. 18, 19; Josh. 
24. 15; Psa. 101. 2.—« Luke 2, 22.—6 Verseg 
11, 28; chap. 2. 11,18; 3. 1.——e Exod. 21. 6.— 
ad Num, 30. 7.—¢2 Sam, 7. 25. 





with the comment of the immediate con- 
text. The derivation from Sp Sw), 


asked of God, though agreeing well 
with the comment of the context, is too 
artificial and farfetched. ‘The words 
Because I have asked him of the 
Lord are not an etymological expla- 
vation of the name, but an exposition 
founded upon facts. Because Hannah 
had asked him of Jehovah, she named 
him the God-heard, as a memorial of 
the hearing of her prayer.” —Keil. ‘hig 
name,” says Smith, (Old Testament 
History,) ‘is expressive of the leading 
feature of his whole history, the power 
of prayer. Himself the child of prayer, 
he gained all his triumphs by prayer; 
he is placed at the head of those ‘ who 
called upon Jehovah and he answered 
them.” 


SamuEL’s DEDICATION TO THE LORD AT 
SHILou, 21-28. ; 
21. And his vow—What this vow of 
Elkanah was we do not know, but it is 
generally supposed that, like Hannah’s, 
ir bad reference to the child Samuel. 
29. Until the child be weaned—- 
Which in some cases was at the age of 
three years, (2 Maccabees vii, 27,) and 
so quite likely in the case of Samuel. 
Abide for ever—That is, as long as 
he shall live. Compare verse 11. 
23. Only the Lord establish his 
word—Wbat word Elkanah here re- 
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woman abode, and gave her son suck 
until she weaned him. 24 And when 
she had weaned him, she ‘took him up 
with her, with three bullocks, and one 
ephah of flour, and a bottle of wine, and 
brought him unto the *house of the 
Lorp in Shiloh: and the child was 
young. 25 And they slew a bullock, 
and "brought the child to Eli. 26 And 
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she said, 0 my iord, ‘ as thy soul liveth 
my lord, I am the woman that stood 
by thee here, praying unto the Lorp 
27 ‘For this child I prayed; and the 
Lorp hath given me my petition which 
I asked of him: 28 !Therefore also 1 
have !2lent him to the Lorp; as long as 
he liveth 18he shall be lent to the Lorn. 
And he ™ worshipped the Lorp there. 





JF Deuteronomy 12. 5, 6, 11.—g Joshua 18, 1. 
—h Exod. 13. 2; 22. 29; 34.19; Luke 2, 92,-— 
i Genesis 42, 15; 2 Kings 2. 2, 4, 6.x Matthew 
7. 7.—1 Verses 11, 22. 





12 Or, returned him, whom Thave chtained 
by petition, to the LORD,—13 Or, he whom 

have obtuined by petition shall be re 
trrned.—m Gen. 24. 26, 52. 





fers to is not clear. Some, taking 435, 
word, in the sense of matter or thing, a 
meaning which it sometimes has, para- 
phrase the sentence thus: The Lord 
carry out and perfect what he has be- 
gun in the case of this child. Others 
Suppose that reference is made to some 
Special revelation concerning the mis- 
sion and destiny of Samuel, which the 
sacred writers have not recorded. But 
it is better to understand by his word, 
the benediction of Eli, verse 17—*“ the 
God of Israel grant thee thy petition.” 
According to this view the parents of 
Samuel regarded the high priest's pray- 
er as a prophecy—the word of God re- 
specting Hannah’s prayer for a child, 
and her vow to consecrate such child 
to the divine service. 

24. Three bullocks, and one ephah 
of flour, and a bottle of wine—Scc 
the law of meat offerings. Num. Xv, 
1-13. Several ancient versions read, 
instead of three bullocks, a bullock three 
years old ; but this is probably an error, 
for, according to Num. xv, 9, a single 
bullock reqnired with it but three 
tenths of an ephah of flour, while Han- 
nah took a whole ephah, enongh for 
three offerings. The child was young 
—Probably three or four years old: 
Compare verse 22, and chap. ii, 18. 

25. Slew a bullock—One of the 
three mentioned in the preceding verse. 
The Hebrew is BINS, the bullock, that 


is, the particular one with which the 
consecration of the child was associated. 
This mention of one by no means im- 
plies that there was only one, or that 
only one of the three was offered. 

26. As thy soul liveth—A form of 
oath peculiar to the books of Samuel. 
The age of the judgs was noticeably 





an age of vows. I am the woman— 
Eli had, perhaps, forgotten her, but. she 
had kept his words in her heart. So, 
often, the minister of God may utter his 
benediction, which, though forgotten 
by himself, lives in another memory, 
and causes untold comfort. 
28. Lent him to the Lord—It is 
hardly proper to translate the word 
Nw, to ask, in any of its forms by lend. 


It is used in the Hiphil form only here 
and Exodus xii, 36, and in that form 
means to cause to ask. So the passage 
in Exodus xii should be rendered, “And 
Jehovah gave the people favour in the 
eyes of the Egyptians, and they (the 
Egyptians) caused them (the Israelites) 
to ask.” That is, the great favour 
which the Israelites received from the 
Egyptians disposed the former to ask 
of the latter such things as they de- 
sired of them; and so anxious were the 
Egyptians to hasten the departure of 
the Hebrews that they willingly pre- 
sented them all they asked, even to the 
spoiling of themselves. Compare Exod. 
iii, 22. Accordingly we would translate 
this verse, And J also cause him to ask 
of Jehovah ail the days which he shall 
live; he is the asked of Jehovah Te 
cause him to ask of Jehovah ig the 
same as causing him to be in constant 
intercourse and favour with him, and 
this was to be Samuel’s lot and destiny. 
Comp. note on verse 20, and chap. iii, 21. 
He worshipped the Lord there— 
The reference of he is obscure, leaving it 
doubtful whether Elkanah or Samuel is 
meant. They worshipped, that is, Elka- 
nah and his wife, is the reading of some 
of the Hebrew MSS. and the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, Syriac and Arabic ver 

sions, and is mueh to be preferred. 
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CHAPTER I1. 
Hanwnau’s Sone, 1-10. 


_ This prayer and song of Hannah,” 
says Wordsworth, ‘is one of the gold- 
en links which connect the song of 
Sarah on the birth of Isaac (Gen. xxi, 
6, 7) with the Magnificat of the Blessed 
Virgin. Luke i, 46-55. Another link 
is the triumphal song of Miriam, after 
the passage of the Red Sea. Exod. xv, 
20, 21. Another is the song of Debo- 
rah, praising the Lord for delivering his 
people by the hand of a woman. Judg. 
y. All these poetic hymns of thanks- 
giving, uttered by women, are celebra- 
tions of joyful events, which are pro- 
phetic foreshadowings of the universal 
deliverance and victory achieved by the 
Promised Seed of the woman.” 

The subject-matter of this song seems 
not, at first sight, fully to accord with 
the occasion that called it forth. It is 
professedly a psalm of thanksgiving 
by which Hannah glorifies God for 
having given her a child, but, with 
the exception of a part of verse 5, it 
reads more like a war song of triumph 
than the rejoicing of a barren woman 
over the birth of a child. Hence 
certain modern critics have not hesi- 
tated to declare that 1t was composed 
for some other occasion, such as the 
victory of David over Goliath, or some 
other instance of Israelitish triumph, 
and that the compiler of the books of 
Samuel inserted it here in a wrong 
place. The mention of aking as the 
anointed of Jehovah, in verse 10, has 
also been used as an argument to:prove 
that this song must be the production 
of an age at least as late as that of the 
Kings. But if we view this song as a 
prophetic utterance, spoken by inspi- 
ration from the Almighty, these diffi- 
culties vanish; and if, by comparing 
the similar songs of Mary and Zacha- 
rias, (Luke i,) we learn to appreciate 
the spiritual side of the prophecy, we 
shall see that, while this context ac- 
quaints us with the immediate occasion 
of this song, the song itself rises above 
the mere occasion, and, in the true 
spirit of prophecy, grasps a wider range 
of circumstances. And it was, doubt- 








less, the high prophetic character of 
these songs that entitled them to a ree- 
ord in the sacred canon. The prophet- 
ic songs of Zacharias and Mary were 0c- 
casioned by the birth of John Baptist 
and Jesus Christ, but their -ubject-mat- 
ter has far more to do with the glorious 
results of John and Jesus’ coming into 
the world. ‘The true characteristic of 
sacred poetry,” says Wordsworth, ‘is 
that it is not egotistical. It merges 
the individual in the nation and in the 
church universal. Like a pebble cast 
into a clear and calm lake, it sends forth 
concentric rings of waves, ever enlarg- 
ing towards the margin, so that the 
particular mercy to the individual pro- 
duces ever-expanding undulations of 
praise.” So with this prophetic song 
of Hannah. Samuel is the great his- 
torie character during whose ministry 
the government of Israel took the form 
of a monarchy, and it is fitting that 
this inspired song should rise above the 
immediate qccasion of its first utter- 
ance, and in its prophetic vision cele- 
brate the triumphs of the coming king- 
dom. The Targum goes so far in its 
explanation of this passage as to re- 
gard each separate verse as a distinct 
prophecy against some enemy of Israel. 
Thus the first verse indicates a triumph 
over the Philistines; tle second alludes 
to the Assyrian army under Sennach- 
erib; the third is against the Chaldeans 
under king Nebuchadnezzar; the fourth 
against the Greeks, ete. . Itis possible, 
indeed, that this may have been used 
as a triumphal song on great occasicus 
of victory, such as occurred in the later 
history of Israel, and possibly a later 
hand may have added somewhat to 
it; but no less comprehensive a cum- 
position than this, which celebrates 
throughout the signal providences of 
God, could satisfy the demands of the 
spirit of prophecy over the birth of 
Samuel. When, therefore, we view it 
as an inspired psalm, whose prophetic 
range takes in the triumphs of that 
monarchy which was inaugurated by 
the ministry of Samtuel, and found its 
culmination in the personal Messiah, 
the difficulties suggested above disap- 
pear. As a part of the interpretation 
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CHAPTER IL. 


ND Hannah *prayed, and_said, 
>My heart rejoiceth in the Lorp, 
*mine horn is exalted in the Lorp; my 
mouth is enlarged over mine enemies; 
because I “rejoice in thy salvation. 


2 °There ig none holy as the Lorp: 
for there 7s ‘none besides thee: nei- 
ther zs there any rock like our God. 
3 Talk no more so exceeding proudly ; 
Slet not 1arrogancy come out of your 
mouth: for the Lorp 7s a God of knowl- 
edge, and by him actions are weighed. 


1. Joyful is my heart in Jehovah, 
Exalted my horn in Jehovah; 
Opened wide is my mouth over my enemies, 
For I have rejoiced in thy salvation. 
2. None is holy as Jehovah, for there is none besides thee, 
And no rock is as our God. 
8. Continue not to speak arrogance, arrogance ; 
Impudence has-gone forth from your mouth ; 
For a God of knowledge is Jehovah, 
And with him actions are weighed. 


@ Philippians 4, 6.—d See Luke 1. 46, &&.— , 
e Psalm 92. 10; 112, 9.—d Psalm 9, 14; 13. 5; | 


20. 5; 8d, 9. 


of this magnificent ode, we give, in con- 
nexion with the text, perhaps as literal 
aversion of the Hebrew as our lan- 
guage will permit. 

1. Hannah prayed—As the lyric 
psalm of Habakkuk is called a prayer, 
(Hab. iii, 1,) although its language is 
that of adoration—and as some of Da- 
vid’s psalms, which are really songs of 
praise, are called prayers, (Psa. lxxii, 20,) 
so this song of praise, in which Han- 
nal pours out the strong feelings of 
her heart before God, is spoken of as 
an example of prayer. Adoration and 
praise are both, according to the Scrip- 
tures, legitimate parts of prayer. My 
horn — The lorn is the weapon of 
those animals that bear it, and the 
symbol of strength, honour, and glory. 
See Dent. xxxiii, 17; Psalm Ixxv, 4, 5. 
Exalted. ..in Jehovah—For he is the 
source of all strength and joy. Psalm 
xcii, 10. Opened...is my mouth 
Over my enemies —I can now exult 
and sing in triumph over the jeers of 
Peninnah, and all who, like her, were 
wont to vex me, for it is more honour- 
able to have one son consecrated to the 
service of the tabernacle than many 
living in comparative obscurity. This 
honourable triumph is a manifestation 
of thy salvation, O Jehovah. 

2. No rock is as our God —No 
defence so strong, no place of refuge 


roll 


so secure, no shelter soinviting. Parties 





e Exod. 15.11; Deut, 3. 24; 32. 4; Psa. 86. 8: 
89. 6, 8.—/ Dent. 4. 35; 2 Sam. 22. 32. Y Psa. 
94.4; Mal. 3. 13; Jude 15.—1 Heb. hard. 








threatened with danger were wont to 
fly for refuge to the fastnesses of the 
rocks. Chaps. xiii, 6; xxiv, 2. Hence 
God is called a rock of refuge, (Psa. 
xciv, 22.) a fortress of defence, (Psa. 
xxxi, 2, 3,) and a shelter from heat and 
storm. Psa. lxi, 2; Isa. xxxii, 2. 

3. Arrogance. ..Impudence—Ref- 
erence is here primarily to the haughty 
and impudent conduct of her adversary 
Peninnah, who had vexed her with 
taunting words. Chap. i, 6. Fr (in- 
troducing the reason for the reproof 
just given) a God of knowledge is 
Jehovah—tThe word rendered knowil- 
edge is in the plural njyr, knowledges, 


multifarious knowledge, indicating the 
fulness of the Divine wisdom. With 
him—In his mind; by him. The He- 
brew text (kethib) has x5, not, instead ~ 
of 3, to or with him, (keri,) but with 
that reading no tolerable sense can be 
made from the passage without too 
great a departure from the natura! 
meaning of the words. Actions are 
weighed—The actions of men, wheth- 
er they be good or evil. Therefore ar- 
rogance and impudence in thought 
and action should be stopped, and 
all men fear Jehovan. Some inter- 
preters, with less propriety, say that 
the actions of God are here meant; 
thus: With him (his own) actions are 
established. 


L. C. 1165. 
4*™The bows of the mighty men are 
broken, and they that stumbled are 
girded with strength. 5 ‘They that 
were full have hired out themselves for 
vread ; and they that were hungry ceased: 
so that ‘the barren hath borne seven; 
and 'she that hath many children is 
waxed feeble. 6 ™The Lorp killeth, 
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and maketh alive: he bringeth down 
to the grave, and bringeth up. 7 The 
Lorp "maketh poor, and maketh rich: 
°he bringeth low, and lifteth up. 
8 ’ He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the 
dunghill, ‘to set. them among princes 
and to make them inherit the throne o: 


4. Bow-heroes are dismayed, 
And tottering ones are girded with power. 
5. Full ones with bread are hired, 
And hungry ones cease, (from labour ;) 
While the barren has borne seven, 
And she of many children pines away. 
6. Jehovah kills and makes alive, 
Brings down to Sheol and brings up. 
7%. Jehovah makes poor and makes rich; 
He humbles, alsv he exalts. 
8. He lifts from the dust the poor, 
From the dunghill he exalts the needy, 
To cause them to sit with nobles, 
' And a throne of glory gives them as a possession. 





i, Psalm 37. 15,17; 76. 3.—4 Psalin 34. 10; Luke 
1. 58.—* Psalm 113. 9,—J Isaiah 54, 1; Jere- 
miah 15, 9. 





4, Bow-heroes—Heroes armed with 
the bow. Hebrew, D°AN p33 nyp, 
bow of heroes dismayed, the participle 
dismayed (DFM) agreeing (by attrac- 


tion) with heroes, not bow. The Isra- 
elitish mind was familiar with the in- 
struments and imagery of war, and 
when the devout Hannah sings the 
triumphs of her soul she naturally 
uses imagery like this. Tottering 
‘ones—Those who are weary, feeble, 
faint, and just ready to fall, as Hannah 
was when the comforting words of the 
high priest (chap. i, 17) inspired her 
with new strength. See note on chap. 
i, 23. 

5. Full ones—Those who are usu- 
ally sated with an abundance of food. 
With bread are hired, or, hire them- 
selves out for bread. They are glad 
if, by toil even, they can get but their 
daily food. Hungry ones cease— 
From their usual toils. They who 
were accustomed to labour hard for 
bread to satisfy their hunger now keep 
holiday; they cease to be what they 
were before. By this metaphorical lan- 





m Deut, 32. 39; Job 5. 18; Hos. 6. 1.—nJob 
1, 21,—o Psa.' 75. 7.—® Psa. 113. 7, 8; Dan, 
4.17; Luke 1. 52.—gq Job 36. 7. 


guage, as well as by the positive state- 
ments immediately following, does Han- 
nah still further contrast the changed 
circumstances of herself and her rival. 
Seven—That is, seven children. The 
number of fulness. Compare Ruth 
iv, 15. Up to this point the proph- 
etess seems to have had her rival 
particularly in view; but throughout 
the rest of this sacred song she rises 
above things peculiar to herself alone, 
and celebrates the power and glory of 
God’s universal providence. 

6. Kills and makes alive—lIn his 
hand is the power of life and death. 
Sheol here evidently means the grave, 
as in Gen. xxxvii, 35; xlii, 38; but with 
the word is ever associated a dim and 
shadowy idea of a separate disem- 
bodied existence, the under-world, into 
which all the dead have gone. 

8. Lifts. from the dust the poor 
—Compare Psa. exiii, 7, 8, which is 
borrowed from this prayer of Hannah, 
A throne of glory—A position of em- 
inence and power. How many has 
God’s providence raised tp from ob- 
security to thrones of honour! Joseph, 
Gideon, Saul, David, Daniel, and others 
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glory: for ‘the pillars of the earth are 
the Lorp’s, and he hath set the world 
upon them. 9 *He will keep the feet 
of his saints, and the wicked shall be 
silent in darkness; for by strength shall 
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of the Lorp shall be ' broken to pieces ; 
“out of heaven shall he thunder upon 
them: *¥the Lorn shall judge the ends 
of the earth; and he shall give strength 
unto his king, and “exalt the horn of 





no man prevail. 10 The adversaries | his anointed. 

For to Jehovah are the pillars of the earth, 

And he sets upon them the world. 

9. The feet of his pious ones he will guard, 

And the wicked in darkness shall be dumb; 
For not by strength shall a man become mighty. 
Jehovah !—they shall be dismayed who contend against him. 
Above him in the heavens he shall thunder. 
Jehovah shall judge the ends of the earth, 
And shall give strength to his king, 
And exalt the horn of his anointed. 


10. 





r Job 38, 4-6; Psa, 24. 2; 102. 25; 104.5; Heb. 1. 3. 
& Psa. 91. 11; 121. 3. 


t Psa, 2. 9.—w Chap. 7. 10; Psa. che 


3.—v Psa, 
96. 13; 98. 9.—2 Psa. 89. 24. 





areexamples. To Jehovah—Belong- 
ing to Jehovah; his work. Pillars 
of the earth—Supporters of the earth, 
foundations on which the world is rep- 
resented as resting. A metaphorical 
way of representing Jehovah as the 
Creator and Upholder of all things. 

9. The feet of his pious ones he 
will guard—That they may not wan- 
der into fatalerrors. Shall be dumb— 
Filled with confusion of face, confound- 
ed; and destroyed. Not by strength 
shall a man become mighty—Not 
by his own strength, whether it con- 
sist in great physical force, deadly 
weapons, wealth, or influence among 
men. Goliath assumed to be mighty 
in himself, but David’s mightiness was 
in Jehovah. Chap. xvii, 45. 

10. Above him—<Above the enemy 
who contends against God. In the 
heavens he shall thunder—As he 
did when the Philistines attacked Sam- 
uel and the Israelites. Chap. vii, 10, 
and references. The ends of the 
earth—The earth in its utmost ex- 
tremities; the whole world. His king 
and his anointed are the same, and 
are to be understood, not of one particu- 
lar king alone, but of Saul and David 
and their successors. It is not true, 
as some have affirmed, that this is the 
first time the word yD, anointed one, 
is found in the Scriptures, for in Lev. 
iv, 3; v, 16, it is several times applied 
to the high priest. Neither is it to be 








understood of Christ alone, for it is 
used of Saul, (chap. xxiv, 10,) and Da- 
vid, (2 Sam. xix, 21; xxii, 51,) and 
other Hebrew kings, (Psa. Ixxxix, 38,) 
and even of Cyrus, the Persian con- 
queror. Isa. xlv,1.. But the Hebrew 
Monarchy, of which David was the 
brightest star, was a type of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, and culminated at last 
in the Messiah himself. Hence Jeho- 
vah's promises of salvation to David, 
his anointed, were also extended ‘‘to 
his seed for evermore.” Psa. xviii, 50; 
compare 2 Sam. vii, 12-16. Thus we 
see how, in the spirit of inspiration,’ 
this song of Hannah looks far into the 
future, and catches glimpses even of 
Messiah’s day. 


SAMUEL’S YOUTHFUL MINISTRY—THE 
WICKEDNESS OF Exi’s Sons, 11-26. 

Observe in the following account 
how the piety of Samuel and the wick- 
edness of Eli’s sons are mentioned in 
immediate connexion with each other, 
as if to call attention to the contrast, 
and to show how the saintliness of the 
one and the worthlessness of the oth- 
ers were developed in the midst of 
holy ministrations. To the one the sa- 
cred services were a savour of life 
unto life, to the others of death unto 
death. Wophni and Phinehas waxed 
great in wickedness, while Samuel grew 
in favour both with Jehovah and with 
mon. 
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11 And Elkanah went to Rathah to 
his house. *And the child did minis- 
ter unto the Lorp before Eli the priest. 
12 Now the sons of Eli were Ysons 
of Belial; *they knew not the Lorp. 
13 And the priest’s custom with the 
people was, that, when any man offered 
sacrifice, the priest’s servant came, while 
the flesh was in seething, with a flesh- 
hcok of three teeth in his hand; 14 And 
he struck ¢ into the pan, or kettle, or 
ealdron, or pot; “all that the fleshhook 
brought up the priest took for himself. 
So they did in Shiloh unto all the Israel- 
ites that came thither. 15 Also before 
they ” burnt the fat, the priest’s servant 
came, and said. to the man that sacri- 
ficed, Give flesh to roast for the priest; 
for he will not have sodden flesh of thee, 








butraw. 16 And if any mansaid unto 
him, Let them not fail to burn the fat 
2presently, and then take as much as 
thy soul desireth; then he would answer 
him, Vay; but thou shalt give 2 ma 
now: and if not, I will take 2 by force. 
17 Wherefore the sin of the young men 
was very great °before the Lorp: for 
men “abhorred the offering of the Lorn. 
18 *But Samuel ministered before the 
Lorp, being a child, ‘girded with a 
linen ephod. 19 Moreover his mother 
made him a little coat, and brought it to 
him from year to year, when she * came 
up with her husband to offer the yearly 
sacrifice. 20 And Eli "blessed Elka- 
nah and his wife, and said, The Lorp 
give thee seed of this woman for the 
Sloan which is ‘lent to the Lorp. And 





w Verse 18; chap. 3, 1.—y Deut, 13. 13.— |" 


2Judg. 2. 10; Jer. 22. 16; Rom, 1. 28.—v Exod, 
29, 27, 28; Lev. 7. 34; Isa, 56.11; Mal. 1. 10; 2 Pet. 


2. 13, 15.—b Lev. 3. 3-5, 16; Rom. 16. 18; Phil. 
3. 19; Jude 12, 





2Hebrew, as on the day.—e Genesis 6, 11. 
——d Malachi 2. 8.—e Verse 11.—~f Exodus 
28, 4; 2 Samuel 6, 14, —g Chapter 1. 3.—h Gen- 
esis 14. 19.—3 Or, petition which she asked, 
&c.—~ Chapter 1. 28. 





11. The child did minister—In 
such a way as was proper for a child, 
and in such services as he could per- 
form, such as lighting the lamps, (chap. 
ili, 3,) and opening the doors of the tab- 
ernacle. Chap. iii, 15. Before Bli— 
Under his oversight and care. 

12. Sons of Belial—Worthless, 
good-for-nothing fellows. See note on 
chap. i, 16. Knew not the Lord— 
Had no reverence for his worship, and 
no deep sense of the Divine holiness. 

13. The priest’s custom with the 
people—tThe sacrilegious custom here 
described had been profanely intro- 
duced in the time of the Judges, and 


was a sad departure from the law, 


which gave only certain specified por- 
tions to the priests, and required the 
fat to be burned on the altar. Lev. vii, 
29-34. A fleshhook of three teeth— 
“The three-pronged fork which fishes 
up the seething flesh is the earliest 
type of grasping at pluralities and 
church-preferments by base means. 
For students-of ecclesiastical history, 
Hophni and Phinehas are characters 
‘of great and instructive wickedness.’ 
They are the true exemplars of the 
grasping and worldly clergy of allages.” 
— Stanley. 

17. The young men—Hli’s sons, 
Hophniand Phinehas. Mlen abhorred 
the offering of the Lord—The con- 








duct of these young men brought re- 
proach upon the whole sacred service; 
and, indeed, there is nothing that tends 
more directly to bring religion itself 
into contempt, and to multiply infidels 
and scoffers, than open wickedness in 
the ministers of the altar. 

18. Girded with a linen ephod— 
The ephod of the high priest was a 
shoulder-dress of fine linen, cunningly 
wrought, having two parts, and girded 
around the body below the arms. See 
Exod. xxviii, 6-8. This ephod of Sam- 
uel was probably of the same shape, 
but of different material He was 
permitted in his early childhood to 
wear a garment so nearly like that of 
the high priest because his was a spe- 
cial case, and he was to be in lifelong 
communication with Jehovah. 

19. Made him alittle coat—Prob- 
ably designed for use when not en- 
gaged in the service of the sanctuary. 
How artlessly this token of a mother’s 
tenderness and love is mentioned. 

20. The Lord give thee seed... 
for the loan—Literally: May Jehovuh 
establish unto thee a seed from this wom- 
an in the place of tie one asked for, (that 
is, Samuel,) which was asked for of Jeho- 
vah, (by both Elkanah and Hannah.) 
Compare the note on chap. i, 28. Kili 
here prays that other children may be 
granted to these pious parents to com- 
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they went unto theirown home. 21 And 
the Lorp * visited Hannah, so that she 
conceived, and bare three sons and two 
daughters. And the child Samuel’ grew 
before the Lorp. 22 Now Eli was very 
old, and heard all that his sons did unto 
all Israel; and how they lay with the 
women that tassembléd a¢ the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation. 
23 And he said unto them, Why do ye 
such things? for 51 hear of your evil 
dealings by all this people. 24 Nay, 
my sons; for 2 ¢s no good report that 1 


hear :"ye make the Lorv’s people *to 
transgress. 25 If one man sin againsy 
another, the judge shall judge him: but 
if a man "sin against the Lorp, who 
shall entreat for him? Notwithstanding 
they hearkened not unto the voice o 
their futher, ° because the Lorp would 
slay them. 26 And the child Samuel 
P grew on, and “was in favour both with 
the Lorn, and also with men. 

27 "And there came a man of Got 
unto Eli, and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lorp, *Did I plainly appear 





i: Gen. 21. 1.—/ Verse 26; Judg, 13. 24; chap. 
8.19; Luke 1. 80; 2. 40.—72 See Exod, 38. 3 
——4 Hebrew, assembled by troops.—4 Or, af 
hear ewil words of you. 


6 Or, to ery ouwt.—n Num. 15. 30.—o Josh. 
11. 20; Prov. 15, 10.—p Verse 21.—g Prov. 3.4; 
Luke 2. 52; Acts 2, 47; Rom. 14. 18.—7"1 Kirgs 
13. 1.—#s Exod. 4, 14, 27. é 








pensate them for the one now dedi- 
cated to the Lord, and verse 21 shows 
that this prayer of the high priest was 
answered as speedily as the one re- 
corded in chap. i, 17. 

22. The women that assembled 
at the door—aAll classes of women, 
young and old, assembled at Shiloh for 
the purpose of worship, as Hannah did, 
and some were probably there employed 
in some kind of service for the taberna- 
cle; but neither this passage nor Hxod. 
xxxviii, 8, sustains the notion of some, 
that there was a regularly consti- 
tuted order of female ministers, or dea- 
conesses that served at the taberna- 
cle. Women may, indeed, have done 
some things to aid the sanctuary wor- 
ship, but they certainly never consti- 
tuted a sacred order of ministers in 
ancient Israel. ‘When we find the 
sons of Eli corrupting the women that 
assembled by troops at the door of 
the tabernacle, it seems very probable 
that they were imitating the conduct 
of the priests ‘of Ashtoreth or of Baal- 
peor, with whom such license was a 
part of religious service.” — Wilkins’s 
Essay on Phenicia and Israel. 

23. Why, do ye such things — 
The fond father merely remonstrates 
and reasons, but young men so deeply 
sunken in sin as were Hophni and 
Phirehas are not to be benefitted or 
reclaimed by kind moral suasion alone. 
He should have put forth the hand of 
luis authority as judge, to punish se- 
verely such violence and crime. 

25. If one man sin against another 
— Better and literally, ¢ man sins 





against man. The judge shall judge 
him—Hebrew, God will judge him; 
that is, by the properly constituted 
authorities, the priests, Levites, and 
judges. See Deut. xvii, 8-13. Eli him- 
self was such a judge, and intimates 
to his sons that in sins of man against 
man he might hear testimony and 
decide, and in rendering his judgment 
be partial and kind to the offender; 
but in sins against Jehovah he could 
not render judgment, but the offended 
Majesty of heaven would take the 
judgment into his own hands. If a 
man sin against the Lord, who 
shall entreat for him—This ques- 
tion was not put for the purpose of 
eliciting a direct answer, but to lead 
these wicked sons to reflection. Yet 
even such solemn appeals failed. Be- 
cause the Lord would slay them— 


nyend yan, was inclined to kill them. 


He had already given them over to ju- 
dicial blindness. They had made them- 
selves vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
struction, and therefore God had re- 
solved to destroy them. 

26. The child Samuel grew— 
Whilst Eli’s sons grew ia wickedness, 
Samuel grew in grace and wisdom. 
See introductory nole before verse 11. 


Gon's DexuNCIATOR® MESSAGE TO ELL. 
27-36. 

27. A man of God—Hither an 
angel from heaven, as was the one who 
appeared to Manoah and his wife, 
(Judges xiii, 8,) or a prophet, (1 Kings 
xiii, 1,) Jike unto Shemaiah or Hlijah. 


Tk C, 1165; 





unto the house of thy father, when they 
were in Egypt in Pharaoh’s house? 
28 And did I ‘choose him out of all the 
tribes of Israel to be my priest, to offer 
upon mine altar, to burn incense, to 
wear an ephod before me? and "did I 
give unto the house of thy father all the 
offerings made by fire of the children of 
Israel? 29 Wherefore ‘kick ye at my 
sacrifice and at mine offering, which I 
have commanded in my habitation; 
and honourest thy sons above me, to 
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make yourselves fat with the chiefest 
of all the offerings of Israc. xy peuple? 
30 Wherefore the Lory God of Israel 
saith, *I said mdeed thaé thy house, 
and the house of thy father, should walk 
before me for ever: but now the Lorp 
saith, ’Be it far from me}; for them that 
honour me 7J will honour, and * they 
that despise me shall be lightly es- 
teemed. 31 Behold, the days come, 
that I will cut off thine arm, and the ann 
of thy father’s house, that there shall not 








~Exod. 28,1, 4; Num. 16. 5; 18, 1, 7. Lev. 
2.3, 103 6. 113 7. 7, 8, 34, 35; 10. 14, 15; Num, 5. 
9,10; 18, 8-19. —» Deut. 32. 15.—r0 Deut.12.5,6. 


a Exod. 29, 9.—y Jer. 18. 9, 10.——2 Psa.13.20; 
91. 14.—a@ Mal. 2. 9.—b1 Kings 2. 27; Ezek. 


44, 10; see chap. 4. 11, 18, 20; 14. 3; 22. 18, &e. 





1 Kings xii, 22, 1%, 18. The expression 
i3 that commonly used of a prophet, 
an inspired human messenger, aud is 
doubtless to be so understood here. 
This was before the age of prophets, 
and this man of God appears in the 
sacred history, like Melchizedek, with- 
ont father, without mother, without 
beginning of days or end of life, aud so 
may be regarded as a permanent type of 
that prophetic order that subsequen'ly 
arose in Israel, and, by warnings and 
threatenings, rebuked the wickedness 
of the people, even in high places, and 
zealously guarded the interests of the 
theocracy. He bears no name, but, 
o-herwise, his sudden appearance and 
fearful message at a time when proph- 
ecy was almost unknown in Israel, 
(chap. iii, 1, note,) are about as remark- 
able as the saintly appearance of Mel- 
chizedek in Abraham’s day. Thy 
father—Aaron. When they were in 
Egypt in Pharaoh’s house—God re- 
venled himself to Aaron in Egypt when 
he sent him in the wilderness to meet 
Moses, (Exod. iv, 27,) and as his moth- 
er and sister were intimate with mem- 
bers of the royal family, (Exod. ii, 9, 
10,) so Aaron himself may have had 
some particular service or position in 
Pharaoh’s house. But Pharaoh’s house 
may mean the nation over whom he 
ruled 

28, Did I choose him. ..my priest 
—~Compare Exod. xxviii. AL the of- 
ferings made by fire—Aaron and his 
sons had oversight of all the offerings 
of the altar. Num. xviii, 7. 

29, Kick ye at my sacrifice—Liter- 
ally, Why trample 








despise, treat with contempt, my sacri- 
fices? Eli treated with contempt the 
offerings by allowing his sons to dese- 
erate the holy service when he had 
the authority and power to punish 
them as their sins deserved. In this 
way he virtually honoured his sons 
more than God. According to verses 
15 and 16, they appropriated the most 
choice of the offerings to themselves, 
thus making themselves fat at the ex- 
pense and reproach of Israel and God. 
Habitation—The tabernacle, the im: 
mediate dwelling place of Jehovah. 

30. Should walk before me for 
ever—See Exod. xxix, 9; xl. 15, and 
Num. xxv, 13. But now...Beit far 
from me—What then! Is God un- 
fnithful to his promises? By no means, 
for his administration is based upon the 
following rule, which is a settled prin- 
ciple of the divine government : Them 
that honour me I will honour, ctc. 
Though his promises, as in this case, 
or. his denunciations, as in the case of 
Nineveh, (Jonah iii, 4,) seem to be ah- 
solute and irrevocable, yet they must 
always be studied in the light of this 
rule. Still, thongh the descendants of 
Eli lost their part in this promise to 
Aaron, that promise was confirmed in 
Zadok and his sons, of the line of Elea- 
zar. See note on verse 35. 

31. Cut off thine arm—To cut off 
one’s arm ig to deprive him of strength 
and render him helpless. Thus was 
Eli’s house disabled. Compare Job 
xxii, 9; Psa. xxxvii, 17; Zech. xi, 1%. 
Not be an old man in thine house— 
Because the rest of his fumily should die 


ye under foot, that is, | in the flower of their age. Verse 33, 
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be an old man in thine house. 32 And 
thou shalt see 7an enemy in my habita- 
tion, in all ¢he wealth which God shall 
give Israel: and there shall not be an 
old man in thine housé for ever. 33 And 
the man of thine, whom 1 shall not cut 
off from mine altar, shall be to consune 
thine eyes, and to grieve thine heart: 


and all the increase of thine house 
shall die 8in the flower of their age. 
34 And this shall be “a sign unto thee, 
that shall come upon thy two sons, on 
Hophni and Phinehas; °in one day they 
shall die both of them. 35 And ‘I will 
raise me up a faithful priest, that shall 
do according to that which zs in mine 





7 Or, the afiliction of the tabernacle, for all 
the wealth which God would huve gwen 
Israel.—c See Zech. 8. 4. 


32. Thou shalt see an enemy— 
There can be given no satisfactory 
exposition of this verse as it stands 
in the authorized version, or by un- 
derstanding either Samuel or Zadok to 
be the enemy referred to. The mar- 
ginal reading gives a far better sense 
to the first part of the verse—Thou 
shalt see the affliction of the tabernacle ; 
but what follows—for all the wealth 
which God would have given Israel— 
makes no sense, and has no sufficient 
warrant in the Hebrew text. The word 
310°, which is rendered give both in 
the text and margin, means to be good, 
cheerful, glad; and, in the Hiphil form, 
to cause to be good, cheerful, ete. Thusin 
Proy. xv, 13, our translators have ren- 
dered it maketh cheerful—‘A merry 
heart maketh a cheerful countenance.” 
We would therefore translate the pas- 
sage thus: Thou shalt see an afjliction of 
the habitation (tabernacle, as in ver. 29) 
in all which made Israel glad. That 
which above all things else made Is- 
rael glad and joyous was the posscs- 
sion of the ark of the covenant. Wit- 
ness the joyful shout of the army when 
it was brought into their camp at Eben- 
ezer, (chap. iv, 5,) and the joys of Israel 
when David brought it to Jerusalem. 
2 Sam. vi. The greatest calamity that 
could befall the tabernacle was the 
loss of the ark, the symbol of the 
Divine presence; and Hli lived to see 
that bitter affliction, (chap. iv, 11, 18,) 


which was emphatically an affliction of 


the tabernacle in respect to (3) all that 
was wont to make Israel glad. His sud- 
den death, when he heard that the ark 
was captured, was as much as to say, 
If the ark is lost ALL ts lost. So bitter 
an affliction was this to the nation that 
it was chronicled as “the captivity of 
the land.” See note, Judges xviii, 30. 





8 Hebrew, men,——d 1 Kings 13. 3. —e Crap- 
ter 4. 11.—/1 Kings 2. 35; 1 Chronicles 29. 22° 
Ezekiel 44. 1d. 


33. And the man of thine—The 
meaning is, I will not cut off all thy 
posterity from the altar service, but 
there will be always remaining some, 
who shall witness in sorrow and grief 
the fulfilment of this judgment against 
the house of their father. Ahitub, the 
grandson of Kili, seems to have succeed- 
ed him in the priesthood, (chap. xiv, 3 ;) 
after him Ahimelech, (xxii, 11,) and 
next Abiathar, whom Solomon thrust 
out of the priesthood in fulfilment of 
this prophecy. 1 Kings ii, 27. Eli’s 
eyes and heart were thus consumed 
in the pos‘erity that succeeded him. 
none of whom lived to old age, but all 
died in the bloom of manhood. See 
still other woes foretold in verse 36. 

34. And this .a sign—The death 
of Hophni and Phinehas in one day 
should be a sign that all these woful 
predictions should surely come to pass. 

35. I will raise me up a faithful 
priest—By this “ faithful pmest ” some 
have understood Samuel, and others Za- 
dok. while a few argue that both ofthem 
may be intended. Samuel, indeed, suc- 
ceeded Eli as judge of Israel, and dur- 
ing his lifetime the Aaronic priest- 
hood seems to have fallen into naglect; 
but it is certain that neither he nor his 
descendants were established in the 
priesthood, so that it cannot be said 
that God “built him a sure house.” 
Therefore it is better to understand 
Zadok to be this faithful priest. As a 
part of this prophecy received its ful- 
filment in the thrusting out of Abia- 
thar, so this verse was fulfilled in the 
consecration of Zadok. 1 Kings li, 35; 
1 Chron. xxix, 22. Zadok was a de- 
scendant of Aaron through Eleazar, 
(1 Chron. xxiv, 3,) and therefore God’s 
promise to Aaron was not made void by 
the impiety of Eli’s sons, for in Zadok 
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heart and inmy mind: and ®I will build 
him asure house; and he shall walk be- 
fore "mine anointed forever. 36 ‘And 
it shall come to pass, that every one 
that is left in thine house shall come 
and crouch tv him for a piece of silver 
and a morsel of bread, and shall say, 


®Put me, I pray thee, into }°one of the 
SE ae ike Apa a eS 


g2 Sam. 7. 11, 27; 1 Kings 11. 88.—h Psa. 2. 2; 
18, 5.—# 1 Kings 2. 27.9 Heb. Join. 
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riests’ offices, that I may eat a piece of 


read. 
CHAPTER III. 
ND *the child Samuel ministered 
unto the Lorp before Eli. And 
>the word of the Lorp was precious in 
those days; there was no open vision. 
2 And it came to pass at that time, 








10 Or, somewhat about the priesthood.— 
aChap. 2. 11—0 Psa. 74. 9; Amos 8. 11; ver. 21. 





Eleazar’s posterity were established 
forever. Compare Num. xxy, 11-13. 
Tt is also well worthy of notice that in 
the temple of Ezekiel’s vision, which 
symbolizes the spiritual Church of the 
then future, the sons of Zadok are named 
as priests. Ezek. xl, 46; xliii, 19; xliy, 
15; xlviii, 11. He shall walk before 
mine anointed for ever—Before Da- 


vid, Solomon, and the later kings of 


Judah, until the passing away of the 
Hebrew monarchy before the Messi- 


anic kingdom, in which Christ himself 


is prophet, priest, and king. 

36. Elvery one that is left in 
thine house—Hli’s posterity should not 
be utterly cut off; but even after the 
deposition of Abiathar they would lin- 
ger as mendicants around the faith- 


ful priest, and beg of him a pittance of 


money and of bread, or petition for 
some work pertaining to the priest- 
hood, that would yield them food. 
Even after the seventy years’ exile we 
tind descendants of Ithamar among the 
priests who returned with Ezra from 
Babylon. Ezra viii, 2. “ See,” says 
Dr. A. Clarke, “the sin and its punish- 
ment. They formerly pampered them- 
selves, and fed to the full on the Lord’s 
sacrifices; and now they are reduced 
to a morsel of bread. They ted them- 
selves without fear; and now they 
have cleanness of teeth in all their 


dwellings. They wasted the Lord’s 
heritage; and now they beg their 
hread !”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
SAMUEL'S CALL, 1-21. 

1. Samuel ministered —See note 
on chap. ii, 11. According to Jose- 
phus, Samuel was now about twelve 
years old. The word of the Lord 
was precious in those days—“", 


Vor. U—22 





precious, costly ; an epithet applied fre- 
quently to very rare and. costly stones. 
2 Sam. xii, 30; 1 Kings x, 2; 1 Chron. 
xx, 2; Ezek. xxvii, 22. The meaning 
is that direct revelations from God had 
become exceedingly rare, and this fact 
was owing to the lamentable sinful- 
ness of the priesthood and the people. 
As sinfulness in the individual heart 
drives away the Holy Spirit, so in the 
Hebrew nation it drove away the spirit 
of prophecy. A direct communication 
from God at such a time would truly 
be a precious thing. Unless we reck- 
on Deborah, who is called a prophetess, 
(Judges iv, 4,) so far as we know only 
two prophets had appeared in Israel 
(see Judges vi, 8, and ] Sam. ii, 27) 
during the period that intervened be- 
tween the time of Moses and this call 
of Samuel. No open vision—Lit- 
erally, No divine communication was 
spread ; that is, published abroad, made 
known. If, perchance, God revealed 
himself to pious individuals here and 
there, he gave them private revela- 
tions; but the persons thus honoured 
were not thereby constituted public 
prophets, nor sent to publish their com- 
munications to the people. In the midst 
of such spiritual darkness Samuel arose 
ag a new luminary in Israel. 

9. It came to pass at that time— 
Not the night following the day on 
which the man of God appeared to Eli, 
(ii, 27,) as Drusius, Patrick, and others 
suppose, for, asa part of this call of God 
+o Samuel contained a prophecy against 
li, it is probable that some consider- 
able time had elapsed since the man 
of God delivered his message; but the 
words at that time (Heb., in that day) 
refer more naturally to the period des- 
ignated by those days in the first verse, 
when the word of God was rare, than 
to any particula’ day or part of a day. 

Ont 
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when Eli was laid down in his place, 
‘and his eyes began to wax dim, that 
he could notsee; 3 And ere the “lamp 
of God went out *in the temple of the 
Lorp, where the ark of God was, and 
Samuel was laid down to sleep; 4 That 
the Lorp ‘called Samuel: and he an- 
swered, Here amI.. 5 And he ran unto 
Ili, and said, Here am I; for thou call- 
edstime. And he said, I called not; lie 
down again. And he went and laid 
down. 6 And the Lorp called yet 
again, Samuel: and Samuel arose and 
went to Eli, and said, Here am 1; for 
thou didst call me. And he answered, 
I called not, my son; lie down again. 
7 1Now Samuel * did not yet know the 
Lorp, neither was the word of the Lorp 
yetrevealed unto him. 8 And the Lorp 
called Samuel again the third time. 


And he arose and went to Eli, and said 
Here am 1; for thou didst call me. And 
Eli pereeived that the Lorp had called 
the child. 9 Therefore Eli said unto 
Samuel, Go, lie down: and it shall be, 
if he call thee, that thou shalt say, 
Speak, Lorn; for thy servant heareth. 
So Samuel went and lay down in his 
place. 10 And the Lorp came, and 
stood, and called as at other times, Sani- 
uel, Samuel. Then Samuel answered 
Speak ; for thy servant heafetl:. 11 And 
the Lorp said to Samuel. Behold, I will 
do a thing in Israel, ‘at which both the 
ears of every one that heareth it shall 
tingle. 12 In that day I will perform 
against Eli ‘all things which 1] have 
spoken concerning his house: 2 when I 
begin, Iwillalso makeanend, 133! For 
I have told him that I will ™judge his 





e Gen. 27, 1; 48. 10; chap. 2. 2; 4. 15.—— 
@ Exod, 27. 21; Lev. 24. 3; 2 Chron. 13. 11.— 
eChap. 1. 9.—/fExod. 3. 4; Psa. 99.6; Acts 
9.4: 1 Cor. 12. 6; Gal. 1. 15, 16.—1 Or, Thus 
did Samuel before he knew the LORD, and 
before the word of the LORD was reveuled 








In his place—In his sleeping apart- 
ment, either in the court of the taber- 
nacle or near by it. His eyes began 
to wax dim—By reason of old age 
This statement seems to be introduced 
here to explain why Samuel ran so 
hastily to Eli when he heard his name 
called, as though he supposed the high 
priest, being partially blind, needed his 
assistance. 

3. Ere the lamp of God went 
out—Before the dawning of the day. 
Compare Exod. xxvii, 21. 

4. The Lord called Samuel—In an 
audible voice, by pronouncing his name. 
Compare Gen, xxii, 1; Exod. iii, 4. 

7. Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord—tThe first part of this verse is 
explained by the second. Samuel 
knew not the Lord in the way of re- 
ceiving divine communications from 
him, for, as already stated, such com- 
munications were at that time rare. 

10. The Lord came, and stood— 
From verse 15 we learn that Samuel 
beheld a vision as well as heard a 
voice, and, therefore, it is most natural 
to understand the words came and 
stood as designating a visible appear- 
ance. God was not only personally 
but wisibly there, either in human form 
(Gen. xvili, 2, 33; Josh. v, 13-15) or 





unto him.—g See Acts 19. 2.—hA Exod. 20,10; 
Psa. 85. 8; Isa. 6,8; Dan. 10. 19: Acts 9. 6.—— 
22 Kings 21.12; Jer. 19. 3.—Chap. 2. 30-36, 
—2 Heb. beginning und ending.—3 Or, And 
Twill tell him, &&.—i Chap. 2. 29-31, &e.— 
m Ezek. 7.33; 18. 30. 





in some angelic or surprising manifes- 
tation. Exod.iii, 2-6. Hitherto Sam- 
uel had seen nothing, but had only 
heard the voice. Thrice the voice had 
called, and thrice the child had gone 
to Eli, supposing he had ealled. All 
this served as preparation for the 
vision, not only rousing Eli from his 
thoughtlessness, and putting his mind 
in a state of anxious expectation, but 
also impressing Samuel with a feeling 
that something remarkable was pend- 
ing. Having thus prepared the way, 
the Lord not merely called as at 
other times, but he also came and 
stood, that is, revealed himself by some 
visible manifestation; and this, perhaps, 
so awed and surprised the child that he 
omitted the name of the Lorn from the 
answer which Eli had directcd him to 
make in case he heard the voice again. 

11. Shall tingle—With horror and 
alarm. As a loud, sharp, discordant 
note thrills one’s ears with pain, so the 
bitter tidings of Israel’s woe in the 
judgment about to fall on Eli’s house 
would shock all Israel. Compare the 
similar use of this proverbial saying in 
2 Kings xxi, 12; Jer. xix, 3. 

12. All...I have spoken—fn the 
message recorded chap. ii, 27-36. Be- 
gin,..make an end—That is. con. 
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house for ever for the iniquity which 
he knoweth; because "his sons made 
themselves ‘vile, and he 5° restrained 
them not. 14 And therefore I have 
sworn unto the house of Eli, that the 
iniquity of Eli’s house Pshall not be 
purged with sacrifice nor offering for 
ever. 415 And Samuel lay until the 
morning, and opened the doors of the 
house of the Lorn. And Samuel feared 
to show Eli the vision. 16 Then Eli 
called Samuel, and said, Samuel, my son: 
ind he answered, Here am 1. 17 And 


he said, What zs the thing that the LORD 
hath said unto thee? I pray thee hide 2 
not from me: "God do so to thee, and 
6 more also, if thou hide any 7 thing from 
me of all the things that he said unto thee. 
18 And Samuel told him every whit, 
and hid nothing from him. And he said, 
‘It 2s the Lorw: let him do what seemeth 
him good. 19 And Samuel * grew, and 
‘theLorp was with him, “and did let none 
of his words fall tothe ground. 20 And 
all Israel ‘from Dan even to Beer-sheba 
knew that Samuel was ® established to be 





mChap. 2, 12, 17, 22.—4 Or, acewrsed.— 
Bile. frowned not upon them.—o Chap. 2. 
23, 25.—p Num, 15. 30, 31; Isa. 22. 14.—g Ruth 
1. 17. ——6 Heb. so add.——7 Or, word. 


8 Heb. all the things, words.—yr Job 
1, 21; 2. 10; Psa. 39. 9; Isa. 39. 8.—s« Chap. 2. 21, 
—t Gen. 39. 2, 21, 23.—w Chap. 9. 6.—v Judg. 
20. 1.—9 Or, Suithsil. 


or, 
> 





inencing and finishing all. I will exe- 
cute what I have spoken against Eli’s 
house ecompletely—from beginning to 
end. “ 

15. Doors of the house—“ Origi- 
nally, when the tabernacle was simply 
a tent, travelling with the people from 
place to place, it had only curtains at 
the entrance to the holy place and 
court. But when Israel had become 
possessed of fixed houses in the land 
of Canaan, and the dwelling-place of 
God was permanently erected at Shiloh, 
instead of the tents that were pitched 
for the priests and Levites, who en- 
camped round about during the jour- 
ney through the desert, there were 
erected fixed houses, which were built 
against or inside the court, and not 
only served as dwellings for the priests 
and Leyites who were officiating, but 
were also used for the reception and 
-eustody of the gifts that were brought 
as offerings to the sanctuary. These 
buildings, in-all probability, supplanted 
the original tent-like enclosure around 
the court; so that, instead of the cur- 
tains at the entrance, there were fold- 
ing doors, which were shut in the even- 
ing and Gpened in the morning.” — Keil. 
Samuel feared to show Eli the vis- 
ion—His fear arose from the sad and 
dreadful nature of what the Lord had 
told him. The would vision implies 
something more than a mental proc- 
ess. It was an external appearance. 
See note on verse 10. 

17, 18. What is the thing that... 
said unto thee—It will be observed 
that the English version supplies the 








words the Lorp, but in his question 
Eli seems to have intentionally omit- 
ted the subject of the verb said. His 
words imply that he himself was un- 
certain who had called Samuel. He was 
doubtless strongly persuaded that it was 
Jehovah, for this had been his con- 
viction when the child came to him the 
third time, ‘(verse 8,) but not until 
Samuel had told him every whit, 


(verse 18—o) 277759, all the words, 


that is, the entire communication of 
verses 11-14,) was he absolutely sure; 
then he said, It is the Lord, and 
bowed in humble submissiveness be- 
fore the sad and solemn prophecy. If 
he had entertained any doubts respect- 
ing the message of chap. ii, 27-36, all 
doubt must have vanished now, as that 
message received confirmation through 
the child Samuel, whose word he could 
not doubt. 

19. Let none of his words fall to 
the ground—Let none of his prophe- 
cies fail of fulfilment, so that it soon 
became known, far and near, that he 
was a divinely accredited prophet, and 
all his sayings surely came to pass. 
Compare chap. ix, 6. 

20. From Dan even to Beer-sheba 
—Dan, elsewhere called also Laish, 
(Judges xviii, 29,) was situated about 
twenty-five miles north of the Sea of 
Galilee, and Beer-sheba in the south of 
Palestine, toward the borders of Arabia. 
These places served to designate the 
two extremities of the land of Israel. 
Compare Judges xx, 1; 2 Sam. ili, 16; 


| xvii, 11; xxiv, 2, 15; 1 Kings iv, 25. 
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a prophet of the Lorp. 21 And the Lorp 
appeared again in Shiloh: for the Lorp 
revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by 
“the word of the Lorp. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ND the word of Samuel } came to 
all Israel. Now Israel went out 
against the Philistines to battle, and 





a Verses 1, 4. 





21. The Lord appeared again— 
Rather, continued to appear; that is, 
from time to time. Revealed himself 
—Discovered himself, or was unveiled. 
“The Lord uncovered the ear—such is 
the literal expression; a touching and 
significant figure, taken from the man- 
ner in which the possessor of a secret 
moves back the long hair of his friend, 
and whispers into the ear thus laid bare 
the word that no one else may hear. 
It is a figure which precisely expresses 
the most universal and philosophical 
idea conveyed by the term Revelation, 
thence appropriated in the theological 
language both of Kast and West.”— 
Stanley. By the word of the Lord 
—By communications like the one just 
related. Literally, the expression is, 
In the word of the Lord. The word of 
the Lord was the very element in 
which he lived. Thus was Samuel 
caused to ask of Jehovah, that is, 
caused to be in continued intercourse 
with him, as he himself might ever be 
reminded by his very name. See note 
on chap. i, 28. Accordingly, the word 
of the Lord was no longer so costly 
and rare as it had previously been in 
Israel, (verse 1,) for throughout the land 
Samuel was known to habitually re- 
ceive communications from Jehovah. 
“He is, also, the first instance of a 
prophet gradually raised for his office 
from the earliest dawn of reason. His 
work and his life are the counterparts 
of each other. With all the recollec- 
tions of the ancient sanctuary im- 
jressed upon his mind, with the voice 
of God sounding in his ears, not, as in 
the case of the elder leaders and teach- 
ers of his people, amidst the roar of 
thunder and the clash of war, but in 
the still silence of the tabernacle, ere 
the lamp of God went out, he vas the 
more fitted to meet the coming crisis, 
to become himself the centre of new 
institutions which should themselves 
become venerable as those in which he 
had been himself brought up.”—- Stanley. 





10r, came to pass. Heb. was. 





CHAPTER IV. 


CAPTURE OF THE ARK, AND DEATH OF 
Et’s Sons, 1-11. 

This section records the beginning 
of the downfall of Eli’s house, and that 
bitter affliction of the tabernacle—the 
loss of the sacred ark. See note on 
chap. ii, 32. Led by Jehovah's word, 
as communicated through Samuel, Is- 
rael goes out to battle with the Phil- 
istines; but it is that it may be made 
to feel its utter weakness without Jeho- 
vah’s constant aid. The impiety of the 
nation demanded a signal chastisement, 
especially in the persons of its religious 
leaders, and Divine Wisdom saw fit to 
inflict it in the way here recorded. In 
the first engagement four thousand 
Hebrews are left dead upon the field. 
The survivors hasten to their camp, 
and whilst all hearts are quaking with 
terror, or quailing under a sense of bit- 
ter loss, the elders hold a speedy con- 
sultation. It was probably a midnight 
conference. They feel that Jehovah is 
not with them as he had been with 
their fathers, but they vainly imagine 
that to have the ark of the covenant 
among them will be to have a talisman 
against all possibility of failure. De- 
lusive trust! They had yet to learn 
that in a wicked age, and under -the 
ministry of a flagitious priesthood, Je- 
hovah’s presence may forsake even the 
sacred symbols. The ark was brought, 
and with it Eli’s sons, but Jehovah 
came not. 

1. The word of Samuel came to 
all Israel. Now Israel went out 
against the Philistines—Some have 
thought that the first sentence of this 
verse belongs to the narrative of the 
preceding chapter, and the English 
version gives countenance to this view. 
But let the words and and now (in 
the Hebrew the same word, }) be 
transposed, and the meaning of the sa- 
cred writer will be more readily seen. 
Now the word of Samuel -ame to ail 
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pitched beside *Eben-ezer: and the 
Philistines pitched in Aphek. 2 And 
the Philistines put themselves in array 
against Israel: and when ?they joined 
battle, Isracl was smitten before the 
Philistines: and they slew of 3 the army 
in the field about four thousand men. 
3 And when the yore were come 
into the camp, the elders of Israel said, 
> Wherefore hath the Lorp smitten us 
to day before the Philistines? Let us 
‘fetch the °ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp out of Shiloh unto us, that, when 
it cometh amcng us, it may save us 
out of the hand of our enemies. 4 So 
the people sent to Shiloh, that they 
might bring from thence the ark of the 
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covenant of the Lorn of hosts, 4which 
dwelleth between ‘the cherubim: and 
the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phine- 
has, were there with the ark of the cove- 
nant of God. & And when the ark of 
the covenant of the Lorp came into the 
camp, ‘all Israel shouted with a great 
shout, so that the earth rang again. 
6 And when the Philistines heard the 
noise of the shout, they said, * What 
meaneth the noise of this great shout in 
the camp of the Hebrews? And they 
understood that the ark of the Lorp was 
comeintothecamp. 7 And the Philis- 
tines were afraid; for they said, God is 
come into the sate And they said, 
Woe unto us! for there hath not been 





«a Chap. 5.13. 7. 12.-—8 Heb. the battle was 
spread.—3 Heb. the arruy.—b Psa. 74.1, 11; 
Isa, 58, 8.—1+ Heb. tuke unto ws.—c Num, 





10. 33; Deut. 31. 26; Josh, 4. 7; Heb, 9, 4.—- 
@2Sam. 6.2; Psa. 80,1; 99. 1.—e Exod, 25,18,22; 
Num. 7. 89.—/Judg. 15. 14.—g Exod. 32, 17, 18, 








Israel, and Israel went, ete.; that is, 
Israel went out to battle in accordance 
with the word of Samuel, or by rea- 
son of his word. Perhaps they were 
encouraged by the appearance of the 
prophetic gift in Israel. Hence their 
wonder and surprise on being defeated. 
Verse 3. The Israelites had now for 
a long time been under the yoke of the 
Philistines, and it seems to have been 
the same subjection from which Sam- 
son began to deliver them, (Judges xiii, 
5,) but from which they were not en- 
tirely freed until the time of Samuel. 
Chap. vii, 18, 14. The severe losses 
of this battle were doubtless providen- 
tially designed to teach Israel impor- 
tant lessons; and the captured ark, 
by its effect upon the Philistines and 
their gods, magnified the name of Je- 
hovah among the heathen more than 
its remaining in the tabernacle could 
have done. Therefore we need not 
wonder that the word of God, through 
Samuel, counselled Israel to go forth 
even to this disastrous battle. Eben- 
ezer —This name was given to the 
place at a later day, after Jehovah had 
given Israel a signal victory over the 
Philistines. Chap. vii, 12. Its men- 
tion here, and in chap. v, 1, before the 
place had received the name, would nat- 
urally be made by an author writing 
at a Jater period, when this had be- 
come the common and well-known 
name of the place. Both Eben-ezer 





some few miles north or northwest of 
Jerusalem, but their exact locality has 
not been decided. 

3. Wherefore—Having undertaken 
the battle at the word of the Lord by 
Samuel, they had not ‘dreamed of de- 
feat, for why should God counsel them 
to go to war, and then deliver them 
over to defeat by a heathen foe? Let 
us fetch the ark—Their fathers con- 
quered the Midianites when they car- 
ried with them into the war “the holy 
instruments,” (Num. xxxi, 6,) and Jer- 
icho fell when the ark was carried 
around ‘it, (Josh. vi,) and they now 
vainly suppose that the same ark will 
surely save them from the hand of the 
foe. Previous to this, at the time of 
the Benjamite war, the ark had been 
removed from Shiloh, and abode for a 
time at Beth-el. Judges xx, 27. Then, 
as now, the Israelites were counselled 
of God to go to war, but were never- 
theless defeated. But then, as now, 
they were also themselves not without 
sin, and their arrogance and self-confi- 
dence needed to be deeply humbled. 

4, Between the cherubim—The 
word cherubim is plural, and needs not 
the final s, as some Bibles have. For 
the allusion, see Exod. xxv, 22. 

5. All Israel shouted—As many a 
modern army has done, and must natu- 
rally do in time of peril, at the sight of 
a mighty reinforcement, They felt con- 
fident now that victory would perch 


and Aphek must have been situated | upon their banners. 
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such a thing ‘heretofore. 8 Woe unto 
us! who shall deliver us out of the hand 
of these mighty Gods? these are the 
Gods that smote the "Igyptians wit 

all the plagues in the wilderness. 9 ‘Be 
strong, and quit yourselves like men, O 
ye Philistines, that ye be not servants 
unto the Hebrews, *as they have been 
to you: *quit yourselves like men, and 
fight. 10 And the Philistines fought 
and ‘Israel was smitten, and they fle 

every man into his tent: and there was 
avery great slaughter ; for there fell of Is- 
rael.thirty thousand footmen. 11 And 
™the ark of God was taken; and "the 
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two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinchas, 
7 were slain. 

12 And there ran a man of Benjamin 
out of the army, and °came to Shiloh 
the same day with his clothes rent, and 
Pwith earth upon his head. 13 And 
when he came, lo, Eli sat upon ‘a seat 
by the wayside watching: for his heart 
trembled for the ark of God. And 
when the man came into the city, and 
told zt, all the city cried out. 14 And 
when Eli heard the noise of the crying, 
he said, What mcaneth the noise of this 
tumult? And the man came in hastily, 
and told Eli. 15 Now Eli was ninety 








5 Hebrew, yesterduy, or, the third day.— 
h Exodus 7. 5; Psalm 73, 48, 51.—721 Corinthi- 
ans 16, 13.—4 Judges 13. 1.—6 Hebrew, be 
men,—l Verse 2; Leviticus 26, 17; Deuteron- 
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omy 28. 25; Psa. 78. 9, 62.-—m Chap. 2. 32; Psz 
78. 61.—wn Chap. 2. 34; Psa. 78. 64.—7 He 
died.—o2 Sam, 1, 2.—p Josh. 7. 6; 2 Sam. 12 
19; 15. 32; Neh. 9.1; Joi 2. 12.—g Chap. 1. 9. 
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8. These mighty Gods — These 
Philistines speak the language of poly- 
theists, not knowing that the God of 
Tsrael is ONE Lord. Smote the Egyp- 
tians with all the plagues—The word 
rendered plagues means literally smit- 
ing, slaughter, and special reference is 
made to the destruction of Pharaoh and 
his army in the Red Sea, which was on 
the border of the desert. In Exod. 
xii, 20; xiv, 8, 11, 12, the Egyptian 
shore of the Red Sea is called the wil- 
derness. The other plagues of Egypt 
may also be included, and the phrase 
the wilderness need not be pressed. 
as though these Philistines in such an 
allusion must needs make precise state- 
ments. 

10. Fled every man into his tent 
—That is, to his own home. A large 
proportion of the Israelitish people 
dwelt in tents. Compare Josh. xxii, 7; 
1 Kings xii, 16. The Israelites were ut- 
terly routed, and fled pellmell from field 


and camp—an army completely panic- j 


stricken and demoralized. 


THE BirreR TIDINGS, 12-22, 


We might search the fields of litera- 
ture in vain to find a more tonching 
picture of human calamity and distress 
than these ten verses give us. The 
aged Eli, feeble and decrepit under the 
weight of eight and ninety years, goes 
forth from his place in the tabernacle 
and sits down by the wayside, where he 
may catch the first message from the 
battle. All the city is waiting the re- 
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sult in breathless expectation, and his 
heart is trembling for the safety of the 
ark. Perhaps it was taken away from 
hiloh without bis counsel or against 
his will. But though his anxiety to 
hear the first message leads him out by 
the wayside, the messenger seems to 
have rushed by him, intentionally, per- 
baps, knowing that the awful tidings 
would break the old man’s heart. But 
he soon hears the bitter wail of lamen- 
tation that rises from the city, and the 
messenger, coming into his presence, 
rapidly but impressively tells his woful 
tale. Eli’s trembling bosom throbs with 
wild intensity, but he still bears up until 
he hears it said, “The ark of God is 
taken!” Then burst the heart that 
had so long been,sorrow-stricken, and, 
falling backwards from his seat, the 
venerable priest and Judge expired. 

Then followed in another part of 
Shiloh another scene of woe. It was 
the mournful death of the wife of Phin- 
ehas. The bitter tidings brought on 
her travail pains, and these ende2 in 
death. No comforting words of sur- 
rounding friends could inspirit her, and 
with her dying breath she gave her 
child a name that would forever sug- 
gest to the memory of the living the 
bitter losses of that dreadful day. 

12. His clothes rent, and...earth 
upon his head—Usual signs of calam- 
ity and grief. Compare Josh. vii, 6: 
2 Sam. xiii, 19; xv, 32. 

14, The man came in—Into some 
place by the gate of the city to which 
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and eight years old; and "his eyes 
Bwere dim, that he could not see. 
16 And the man said unto Eli, 1 am he 
that came out of the army, and I fled to 
day out of the army. And he said 
* What is there done, myson? 17 And 
the messenger answered and said, Is- 
rael is fled before the Philistines, and 
there hath been also a great slaughter 
among the people, and thy two sons 
also, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, 
aud the ark of God is taken. 18 And 
it came to pass, when he made men- 
ticn of the ark of God, that he fell from 
oft the seat backward by the side of 
the gate, and ‘his neck brake, and he 
died: for he was an old man, and heavy. 
And he had judged Israel forty years. 
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19 And his daughter in law, Phinehas’ 
wife, was with child, near 1° to be deliv- 
ered: and when she heard the tidings 
that the ark of God was taken, and that 
her father in law and her husband were 
dead, she bowed herself and travailed 
for her pains 4 cameuponher. 20 And 
about the time of her death "the women 
that stood by her said unto her, Fear 
not; for thou hast borne a son. But 
she answered not, #neither did she re- 
gard it. 21 And she named the child 
13" Ichabod, saying, “The glory is de- 
parted from Israel: because the ark of 
God was taken, and because of her 
father in law and her husband. 22 And 
she said, The glory is departed from Is- 
rael: for the ark of God is taken. 





, Chap. 3. 2, —8 Heb. stood.—s2 Sam. 1. 4. 
——9 Heb. is the thing.—11 Pet. 4. 17, 13.— 
10 Or, to ery out.—l1 Heb, were turned. 


w Gen. 35.17, —12 Heb. set not he: heart.— 
13'That is, Where is the glory ? or, There is 20 
glory.—? Chap. 14. 3. Psa. 26. 8; 78. 61. 








Ei eeems to have hastened when he 
heard the crying. 

15. Eyes were dim — Literally: 
And Eli (was) a son of ninety and eight 
years, and his eyes stood, that is, became 
fixed; “spoken of a person afflicted 
with a disease of the eye, in which the 
pupil becomes fixed, so as no longer to 
eontract and dilate.” — Gesentus. 


17. The messenger answered and 
said—The simple, direct, and yet cli- 
macteric way in which the messenger 
tells bis tale of sorrow has attracted 
the notice of all critics. How few the 
words used to relate all the items of 
this thrilling message! How each suc- 
eessive statement rises in the an- 
nouncement of a still severer loss! 
First he says: Israel is fled before 
the Philistines—This was the begin- 
ping of sorrows. A great slaughter 
among the people—This was worse 
than flight, and the cause of lamenta- 
tion in thousands of Israelitish homes. 
Thy two sons also, Hophni and 
Phinehas, are dead—Most terrible ti- 
dings fura devoted father! And perhaps 
those sons kad gone forth to the field 
of battle despite the father’s prayer and 
entreaties. Thus was fulfilled the 
prophecy of the man of God who had 
before announced the downfall of his 
house, (chap. i, 34,) and this was to 
be for Eli the sign of yet heavier woes. 
The ark of God is taken—This was 
the calamity of the tabernacle in that 








which was Israel’s highest hope and 
glory. Chap. ii, 32. The ark was the 
symbol of the Divine Presence, and its 
loss foreshadowed, in Hli’s mind, the 
utter destruction of his nation and the 
abolishment of Jehovah's covenant with 
them. In Judges xviii, 30, this capture 
of the ark is called ‘‘the captivity of 
the land,” so deeply was it, from the 
theocratic standpoint, identified and 
associated with the highest interests 
and holiest hopes of all Israel. And 
the wickedness of his sous had been 
largely the cause of all this woe! All 
these thoughts, and many more, rushed 
in upon his mind as the last terrible 
announcement fell upon his ear, and his 
enfeebled constitution and trembling 
heart could not endure the shock. 

21. She named the child—Though 
unable to answer or regard the words 
of comfort given by the bystanders, 
(verse 20,) she sufficiently aroused her- 
self at the last moment to give her 
child a mame. Ichabod —}23"8; 


Where the glory? equivalent to a nega- 
tive statement, no glory, inglorious. Sad 
name for one to bear through life, a 
constant reminder of Israel’s shame and 
woe! This dying mother shows an 
example of profoundest affection for the 
cause of God. ‘hough Israel’s armies 
fly, and thousands are siain, and among 
them her own husband, yet, like Eli, 
her grief is rather that the ark of God 
is taken. 
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The preceding chapters present to us 
the character of Hli in three different 
aspects: (1.) Zhe devoted high priest. 
He takes particular interest in Hannah 
when he understands her sorrows, and 
bestows upon her his priestly benedic- 
tion, (i, 17; ii, 20;) he tenderly re- 
minds his sons of their awful responsi- 
bilities before God, (ii, 25;) he bows in 
humble submissiveness to the prophecy 
of his downfall, (iii, 18,) and shows his 
profound devotion to God by his anxie- 
ty for the ark, and his sudden fall and 
death at the tidings of its capture. We 
can find in him no indication of hypoc- 
risy, or lack of faith in God. (2.) The 
partial judge. He judged Israel forty 
years, and, on the whole, was probably 
carefil and just. We first meet with 
him sitting on his throne at the door of 
the tabernacle, where he appears quick 
to discern and reprove improprieties, 
(i, 14,) and this may be regarded as a 
fair example of his usual administration. 
But his partiality appears when his 
own sons are the offenders. Though 
their sins are black and dreadful, defil- 
ing the holy place and making even 
the offerings an abomination, yet he 
deals with them only by counsel and 
reproof. Chap. ii, 22-25. He should 
have used his power and authority as 
judge to correct such flagrant abuses 
and punish the impious offenders, even 
though they were his own flesh and 
blood. But they were his darling sons, 
and he forbore. (3.) The unduly affec- 
tionate father. Eli let his paternal love 
run away with his judgment; his fond- 
hess for his sons restrained him from 
the exercise of proper parental author- 
ity. We quote with admiration the ex- 
cellont remarks of Adam Clarke: Many 
fine families have been spoiled, and 
many ruined, by the separate exercise 
of these two principles. Parental af- 
fection, when alone, infallibly degener- 
ates into foolish fondness: and parental 
authority frequently degenerates into 
brutal tyranny when standing by itself. 
The first sort of parents will be loved 
without being respected; the second 
sort will be dreaded, without either re- 
spect or esteem. A father may be as 
fond of his offspring as Eli, and his chil- 








dren be sons of Belial; he may be as 
authoritative as the grand Turk, and 
his children despise and plot rebellion 
against him. But let parental authority 
be tempered with fatherly affection, and 
let the rein of discipline be steadily held 
by this powerful but affectionate hand, 
and there shali the pleasure of God 
prosper; there will he give his bless- 
ing, even life for evermore.” 
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THE ARK OF GoD AMONG THE PHIL- 
ISTINES, 1-12, 

The Philistine conquerors are soon 
to find that the ark is for them a fear- 
ful booty. With great rejoicing they 
carry: it to their great idol’s temple, as 
if to say, Our God is mightier than 
the mighty God of Israel, and we will 
dedicate the ark to him. But miser- 
able honours await Dagon, and fearful 
plagues visit his worshippers. Terror- 
smitten, they carry the ark from one 
place to another, supposing that change 
of locality might check its power for 
evil, but all without avail, for the pres- 
ence of the ark spreads plague and ter- 
ror everywhere, 

Here we may see why Jehovah ver- 
mitted the ark to fall into the hands 
of these idolaters. It would prove to 
them, in their own land, that Jehoyah’s 
power was not in sword, nor bow, nor 
chariot; that the ark alone, the mere sym- 
bol of his presence, could be used by him 
to crush their Dagon, and smite their 
land and its inhabitants with plagues. 
Nor was this capturz of the ark without 
its salutary lessons for Israel, They 
never afterwards attempted to put it 
to a superstitious use. Their priests 
had defiled the tabernacle by their im- 
piety, and had committed sacrilege in 
their use of the offerings. The sanctuary 
Seems to have become totally neglected 
by several of the tribes of Israel, for ag 
“men abhorred the offering of the Lord’! 
(chap. ii, 17) at Shiloh, they turned to 
the practice of sacrificing on high 
places; or else, like Micah, (Judges xvii, 
5,) made a tabernacle of their own with 
graven images, and set up an indepen- 
dent worship. Thus Israel failed to es. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ND the Philistines took the ark of 
God, and brought it * from Eben- 
ezerunto Ashdod. 2 When the Philis- 
tines took the ark of God, they brought 
it into the house of ° Dagon, and_set it 








aChap. 4.1; 7. 12.—bd Judges 16. 23. 


tablish a central seat of worship, as well 
as a central government; the Levitical 
service became disorganized, and the 
worship at Shiloh a reproach; and the 
Lord allowed the ark of his presence to 
be taken from them as a judgment for 
their sins. Compare Psa. ]xxvili, 56-66. 

“The loss and the recovery of the 
ark,” says Milman, “ would tend pow- 
erfully to consolidate the disorganized 
realm. The tidings of that awful calam- 
ity, the capture of the ark, the seem- 
ing abandonment of his people by their 
God, would sound like a knell in the 
heart of every one born of Israel. From 
the foot of Lebanon to the edge of the 
desert, from the remotest pastures of 
Gilead to the seacoast of Asher, the 
dormant religious feeling would be 
stirred to its depths. Even those who 
had furtively cast their grain of in- 
eense on the altar of Baal would be 
roused by the terrible shock, and pros- 
trate themselves in penitence, if not in 
despair. That universal religious move- 
ment, from grief, from shame, from 
fear, would be maddened to tumultuous 
excitement at the tidings, as rapidly, as 
widely spread, of the restoration of the 
inappreciable treasure—Jehovah’s re- 

-turn in all his power and majesty to 
the center of his chosen people.” 

1. From Hben-ezer unto Ashdod 
—A distance of nearly thirty miles. 
Ashdod—in Greek, Azotus (Acts vili,40) 
—was one of the five chief cities of Phi- 
listia, (Josh. xiii, 3,) and the principal 
seat of the worship of Dagon. 

2. House of Dagon—Hebrew, Beth- 
Dagon; not here the name of a city, as 
at Josh. xv, 41, and xix, 27, but the 
house or temple (1 Chron. x, 10) in 
which Dagon was worshipped. The 
Philistines placed the ark in Dagon’s 
temple as a dedicatory offering to their 
god, who had gotten them their victory. 
Dagon was the great national god of the 
Philistines. His image bore the body 
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by Dagon. 3 And when they of Ash- 
dod arose early on the morrow, behold, 
Dagon was ° fallen upon his face to the 
earth before the ark of the Lorp. And 
they took Dagon, and ‘set him in his 
place again. 4 And when they arose 








elsa. 19,1; 46. 1, 2.—d Isa. 46. 7. 
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DAGON, FROM A TEMPLE AT NIMROUD. 


of a fish, and the face and hands of a 
man. Various representations of this 
idol have been found on the Assyrian 
monuments, and in them all the char- 
acteristic feature is the figure of a fish. 
See note and cut at Judges xvi, 23. 

3. Dagon... fallen upon his face... 
before the ark—Not only will Jeho- 
yah not give his glory to another, nor 
his praise to graven images, but he wil 
make idols themselves fall before him 
(comp. Isa. xix, 1; xlvi, 1, 2,) and there 
by proclaim that he alone is God. Set 
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early on the morrow morning, behold, 
Dagon was fallen upon his face to the 
ground before the ark of the Lorp; and 
*the head of Dagon and both the palms 
of his hands were cut off upon the 
thresheld; only 1¢he stump of Dagon 
was left to him. 5 Therefore neither 


the priests of Dagon, nor any that come 
into Dagon’s house, ‘ tread on the thresh- 
old of Dagon in Ashdod unto this day. 
6 But § the hand of the Lorp was heavy 
upon them of Ashdod, and he "de- 
stroyed them, and smote them with 
‘emerods, ever Ashded and the coasts 





e Jer, 50, 2; Ezek. 6. 4,6; Micah 1. 7.—1 Or, 
the fishy part.—yF See Zeph. 1. 9.—dg Verses 


7, 11; Exod. 9. 8; Psa, 32. 4; Acts 13, 11,— 
Chap. 6. 5.—7 Deut. 28, 27; Psa. 73. 66. 





him in his place again—Not knowing 
the cause of his fall, but perhaps sup- 
posing that it was by accident. How 
dim and low their notions of Deity ! 

4. Only the stump of Dagon was 
left to him—poy Nw) Ji99 Pr, only 
Dagon was left wpon him; Septuagint, 
only the spine (payuc) of Dagon was left 
marginal reading, only the fishy part 
was left. Those parts of the idol which 
resembled man, namely, the head and 
hands, were smitten otf by Jehovah's 
power, and thrown upon the sill of tte 
door which led into the apartment of 
the temple where the idol stood; so 
there was left upon the pedestal only 
that part of the image which resem- 
bled a fish, and from which the idol re- 
ceived its characteristic name, Dagon. 

5. Neither the priests of Dagon, 
--.nor any.. .tread on the threshold 
—They deemed that place, on whieh 
the nobler portions of their god had 
fallen, a spot too holy for human feet to 
press. Here behold the blind infatua- 
tion of idolatry! They should have ac- 
knowledged Dagon’s nothingness before 
Jehovah, and have said that his head 
and hands, after such disgrace, were 
only to be trodden under foot, like the 
threshold of a door ; but they only make 
this disgrace of their idol an oceasion 
of plunging into deeper superstition. 

6. Hand of the Lord was heavy 
upon them of Ashdod—Not only did 
Dagon suffer shame, but the persons 
and lands of his worshippers were vis- 
ited with plagues. Destroyed them— 
Made them desolate and terror-stricken 
by fearful diseases on their bodies, and 
wasting devastation in their fields. The 
Hebrew word may be rendered, He 
caused them to be amazed, that is, by the 
fearful judgments with which he afflict- 
ed them. Emerods—There is some 
uncertainty as to the nature of the dis- 








ease here indicated. The more proper 
English word is hemorrhovds, from the 
Greek aivéppooc, a flow of blood. <Ac- 
cordingly, Josephus aud some English 
commentators understand it here to 
mean dysentery. Josephus says: “God 
sent a very destructive disease upon 
the city and country of Ashdod, for 
they died of the dysentery and flux, a 
sore distemper, that brought death up- 
ou them very suddenly; for before the 
soul conid, as usual in easy deaths, be 
well loosed from the body, they brought 
up their entrails, and vomited up what 
they lad eaten, and what was entirely 
corrupted by the disease.” But verse 
12 clearly shows that the disease was 
not necessarily fatal. A more plausible 
explanation is, that which makes the 
word mean bleeding piles, and this is 
favoured by the English and several 
ancient versions of verse 9, where see 
note. The Hebrew word is the plural 


of Spy, a hill, and, used to designate 


some disease of the body, it would most 
naturally mean some rising or swelling 
of the flesh. Hence Gesenius, First, 
and Keil appropriately render the word 
by tumours or boils. In chap. vi, LSEae 


the word pind is used, whose root, ac: 


cording to Fiirst, means tv glow, to burn, 
to kindle, and may therefore be properly 
rendered inflammatory tumours. The 
Masoretes have substituted this latter 
word in the kert for ovdpy, perhaps, 
as some suggest, to make the read- 
ing more euphemistical. In verse 9 
the disease is spoken of as a breaking 


out, (Aw3,) an expression most natu- 


rally used of boils or tumours. We may 
safely conclude, therefore, that the word 
has essentially this sense. See further 
on verse 9. Ashdod and the coasts 
thereof—These words are grammati- 
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thereof. 7 And when the men of Ash- 
dod saw that # was so, they said, The 
ark of the God of Israel shall not abide 
with us: for his hand is sore upon us, 
and upon Dagon our god. 8 They sent 
therefore and gathered all the lords of 
the Philistines unto them, and said, 
What shall we do with the ark of the 
God of Israel? And they answered, 
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| Let the ark of the God of Israel be car- 
ried about unto Gath. And they carried 
the ark of the God of Israel about thither. 
9 And it was so, that, after they had car- 
ried it about, *the hand of the Lory was 
against the city ‘with a very great 
destruction: and ™he smote the men 
of the city, both small and great, and 
they had emerods in their secret parts. 








k Deut. 2. 15; chap. 7. 13; 12. 15. 


eally in apposition with them, and are’ 
added to indicate the extent of the 
plague. The Septuagint, evidently in 
anticipation of what is said in chap. 
vi, 5, adds the following: “ And in the 
midst of that region were produced 
mice, and there was a great confusion 
of death in the city.” Besides this, the 
Vulgate also has, ‘The villas and fields 
in the midst of that region burst up.” 
These are doubtless interpolations from 
other passages, though Thenius takes 
them’ as evidences of corruption in the 
Hebrew text. 

7, The ark...shall not abide 
with us—To idolaters, whether they 
be Israelitish or Philistine, Jehovah’s 
presence is a fearful scourge, and in 
idolatry they can have ease only by 
sending Him away. 

8. They sent—Feeling now that, 
though they had vanquished the Is- 
raelites, they could not endure the 
severe hand of their God, the lords 
of the Philistines come together in 
solemn convocation, and the great 
’ question before them is: What shall 
we do with the ark of the God 
of Israel—Their prize has become a 
sore burden on their hands, and they 
know not how to dispose of it. At 
length they decide: Let the ark... 
be carried about unto Gath—They 
seem to have imagined that the diffi- 
culty might have arisen from some local 
cause, and that a change of place might 
disarm the ark of its power. The site 
of Gath has long remained unknown. 
In 1857 Rev. J. L. Porter explored 
Philistia in special search of it, and 
supposes he has identified it with Tell- 
es-Safieh, which is situated ten mniles 
east of Ashdod, and nearly the same 
distance south of Ekron. 

9, Hand of the Lord was against 
the city—In Gath, as in Ashdod, the 





2 Verse 11. Verse 6; Psa, 78. 66. 


a ee a a ee 
presence of the ark was the cause of 
plagues. A very great destruction 
—Rather, a very great consternation ; 
that is, by reason of the fearful plagues 
it spread. MDVD is from D347, to agi- 





tate, to throw into commotion; Septuagint, 
tépaxoc, tumult, commotion; compare 
nwn, to amaze, in verse 6. In their 


secret parts—These words are adopt- 
ed from the ancient versions, (Septua- 
gint, Chaldee, Vulgate,) but have noth- 
ing to support them in the Hebrew text. 
Literally the Hebrew, as we render, 
stands thus: And there broke out on 
them boils. But what part of the body 
was thus affected we are not informed. 
The versions above named, and rab- 
binical tradition, however, with singu- 
lar unanimity, represent the disease as 
affecting the anus. Hence the plausi- 


bility of rendering oSpy bleeding piles. 
This is supposed to receive support 
from Psa. Ixxviii, 66, where it is said, 
in reference to this very judgment, 
He smote his enemies in the hinder parts. 
But 4inw, translated hinder parts, may 


more properly be rendered back, or bacik- 
wards, as is done by De Wette, Len- 
gerke, and Alexander, in their works on 
the Psalms. There is nothing, there- 
fore, in the Hebrew Scriptures to sus- 
tain the reference of this disease to 
any one particular part of the body. 
For aught that appears to the contrary, 
these swellings or boils may have brok- 
en out all over the body. It may, per- 
haps, be worth noticing in this connex- 
ion that Herodotus (1,105) mentions 
a plague, which he ealls the female 
disease, (S#Aevav vodoor,) as being in- 
flicted by a goddess of the Philistines 
upon some Scythians who plundered 
her ancient temple at Ascalon. Ac 
cording to LIlippocrates, this discase 
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10 Therefore they sent the ark of God 
to Ekron. And it came to pass, as the 
ark of God came to Ekron, that the Ek- 
ronites cried out, saying, They have 
brought about the ark of the God of Is- 
rael to 2us, to slay us and our people. 
11 So they sent and gathered together 
all the lords of the Philistines, and said, 
Send away the ark of the God of Isra- 
el, and let it go again to his own place, 
that it slay 3us not, and our people: for 
there was a deadly destruction through- 
out all the city; "the hand of God was 
very heavy there. 12 And the men 
that died not were smitten with the em- 
erods: and the cry of the city went up 
to heaven. 
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CHAPTER VI. i 
ND the ark of the Lorp was in the 
country of the Philistines seven 
months. 2 And the Philistines * called 
for the priests and the diviners, say- 
ing, What shall we do to the ark of the 
Lorp? tell us wherewith we shall send 
it to his place. 3 And they said, If ye 
send away the ark of the God of Israel, 
send it not »empty ; but in any wise re- 
turn him “a trespass offering : then ye 
be known 
to you why his hand is not removed 
from you. 4 Then said they, What 
shall be the trespass offering which we 
shall return to him? They answered, 
Five golden emerods, and five golden 





2Heb. me, to slay me and nvy.—3 Heb. me 
not, and my.—n Verses 6, 9.—da Gen. 41. 8; 


came from continual exercise on horse- 
back, and resulted in the loss of viril- 
ity, whereupon the victims clothed 
themselves in the attire, and betook 
themselves to the habits and employ- 
ments, of women. 

10. They sent the ark. ..to Ekron 
—A city some ten miles north of Gath. 
Compare Josh. xiii, 3. From city to 
city does the ark of Jehovah spread 
terror and confusion. 

11. A deadly destruction through- 
out all the city—nyo"niaind, confu- 


sion of death in all the city; that is, 
consternation caused by many sudden 
deaths. Hkron, as well as Gath and 
Ashdod, is smitten with the plague, and 
many die. Therefore they abandon all 
hopes of keeping their prize within 
their borders, and at once resolve to 
send it away to its own place. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Return or THE ARK TO KiIRJATH- 
JEARIM, vi, 1-vii, 1. 

1, Seven months—'So enfeebled 
and debased was Israel by their sins, 
that they durst not or would not at- 
tempt to recover it. God displayed his 
Own power by bringing back the ark, 
not by the hands of Israel, but by 
those of his enemies.”— Wordsworth. 

2. The priests and the diviners— 
These were the sacred orders among 
the Philistines, as the sacred scribes 
and magicians were among the Egyp- 
tians. Gen. xli, 8; Exod. vii, 11. 








Exod. 7, 11; Dan. 2.2; 5.7; Matt. 2. 4——b Exod. 
2.15; Deut. 16. 16.—c Lev. 4. 15,16.——d Ver. 9, 


Wherewith we shall send—That is, 
with what kind of a present. To his 
place—The land of Israel. They had 
already fully resolved to send the ark 
back, but they wished to be careful 
about the manner of their sending it, 
lest further woes afflict them. 

3. Send it not empty—That is, send 
it not without an offering. Compare 
Exod. xxiii, 15. Return him a tres- 
pass offering—The Hebrew is em- 
phatic — by all means return him a 
trespass offering. On the trespass of- 
fering see Lev. v, vi. They doubtless 
meant to render the God of Israel 
this offering as a satisfaction for their 
offence in carrying his ark out of its 
own land. Then ye shall be healed 
—lIt is better to render this as a con- 
ditional sentence, then may ye be 
healed, ete., for from verse 9 we infer 
that these diviners still suspected that 
it was only by chance that they were 
smitten. 

4, Five golden emerods, and five 
golden mice—Perhaps these Philis- 
tine soothsayers had heard the history 
of the brazen serpent, (Num. xxi, 4-9,) 
and therefore supposed that the wrath 
of Israel’s God might be appeased by 
talismans. At all events, it was a 
common custom among the heathen 
nations of antiquity to make use of 
such talismanie offerings as a pre- 
servative against evil. Apollonius 
of Tyana is said to have madea bra- 
zen scorpion and set it on a pillar in 
the city of Antioch, whereupon the 
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mice, *according to the number of the 
lords of the Philistines: for one plague 
was on tyou all, and on your lords. 
§ Wherefore ye shall make images of 
your emerods, and images of your mice 
that ‘mar the land; and ye shall *give 
glory unto the God of Israel: peradvent- 
ure he will "lighten his hand from off you, 
and from off ‘your gods, and from off 
yourland. 6 Wherefore then do ye hard- 
en your hearts, ‘as the Egyptians and 
Vharaoh hardened their hearts? when 
he had wrought ?wonderfully among 
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them, ' did they not let *the people go, - 
and they departed? 7 Now therefore 
make ™a new cart, and take two mileh 
kine, "on which there hath come no oke, 
and tic the kine to the cart, and San 
their calves home from them: 8 An 
take the ark of the Lorn, and lay it upon 
the cart; and put °the jewels of gold, 
which ye return him for a trespass offer- 
ing, in‘a coffer by the side thereof; and — 
send it away, that it may go. 9 And 
see, if it goeth up by the way of his 
own coast to ? Beth-shemesh, then *he 








@See verses 17, 18; Josh. 18.3; Judg. 3. 3,— 
Llleb. them.—/ Chap. 5. 6.—g Josh. 7. 19; 
Isa, 42. 12; Mal. 2.2; John 9. 24.—h See chap. 
5. 6 11;-Psa. 39, 10.—7 Chap. 5. 3, 4, 7. 





k Exod. 7. 13; 8.153 14. 17.2 Or, 7'e roach - 
Sully. —lExo4, 12. 31.—3 Hebrew, them.—- 
m2 Sam. 6. 3.—n Num, 19. 2.—o Verses 4, 5. 
—p Josh. 15. 10.—40r, 7. 





scorpions of that country all vanished. 
See many examples given in Kitto’s 
“Daily Bible Illustrations.” Had the 
ark remained in their own country, 
these talismans would, of course, have 
been set up in their midst; but when 
the ark was sent away, they deemed 
it most proper to send them along with 
it into its ownland. The annexed cut 
is a picture of 
a Greek vo- 
tive tablet in 
the British 
Museum. . It 
is thought to 
present the 
lower part of 
the face of a 
woman who, 
healed of an 
affection of 
the nose or 
mouth, had 
caused this 
tablet to be placed in the temple of 
some god in token of her gratitude 
for her healing. According to the 
number of the lords—One golden 
mouse and one golden boil for each of 
the five confederate cities, and golden 
mice for other cities besides these. 
See verses 17, 18. 

5. Images of your mice that 
mar the land—This plague is here 
for the first time distinctly mentioned, 
though something of the kind is im- 
plied, chap. v, 6, where the coasts of 
Ashdod are said to have been smitten. 
A sudden and rapid increase of this 
little animal in seven months might be 
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a sore plague indeed to the harvest 
fields of the Philistines. ‘‘Of all the 
smaller rodentia which are injurious, 
both in the fields and in the woods, 
there is not,” says Professor Bell, ‘‘ one 
which produces such extensive de- 
struction as this little animal when its 
increase, as is sometimes the case, 
becomes multitudinous.” You...your 
gods...your land—Their persons 
were plagued with boils, their gods 
with disgrace, and their land with mice. 

6. As the Egyptians—The mira- 
cles of the exodus had been noised 
abroad among many nations, and in- 


/spired them with a fear of Jehovah. 


See chap. iv, 8; Josh. ii, 10; ix, 9. 

7, A new cart—Compare 2 Sam. 
vi, 3. An old vehicle, or one used for 
meaner purposes, would not accord 
with the sacredness of the ark. Two 
milch kine, (cows,) on which. ..no 
yoke—And therefore not likely, in the 
natural course of things, to be at ouce 
docile and tractable. Bring their 
calves home from them — Which 
would add still more to the difficulty 
of drawing them away from their own 
fields. 

8, Jewels of gold—Rather, vessels 
of gold; that is, the golden images 
mentioned in verse 4. A coffer—:A 
chest, or box. They did not venture 
to open the ark and put the golden 
vessels in it, but placed them in a chest 
beside it. 

9. His own coast—The land of the 
ark, the same as his place, in verse 2. 
Beth-shemesh—Situated about seven 
miles southeast of Kkron; it was 4 
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hath done us this great evil: but if not, 
then ‘we shall know that 7¢ ds not his 
hand thaé smote us; it was a chance 
that happened tous. 10 And the men 
did so; and took two milch kine, and 
tied them to the cart, and shut up their 
cxulves at home: 11 And they laid the 
ark of the Lorp upon the cart, and the 
coffer with the mice of gold and the im- 
ages of their emerods. 12 And the 
kine took the straight way to the way 
of Beth-shemesh, und went along the 
highway, lowing as Lav went, and 
turned not aside Zo the right hand or to 
the left; and the lords of the Philistines 
went after them unto the border of Beth- 
shemesh. 13 And they of Beth-she- 
mesh were reaping their wheat harvest 
in the valley: and they lifted up their 
eyes, and saw the ark, and rejoiced to 
see 2% 4 And the cart came into the 
field of Joshua, a Beth-shemite, and 
stood there, where there was a great 
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stone: and they clave the wood cf the 
cart, and ' offered the kine a burnt offer- 
ing unto the Lorp. 15 And the Le- 
vites took down the ark of the Lorp, 
and the coffer that was with it, wherein 
the jewels of gold were, and put them on 
the great stone: and the men of: Beth- 
shemesh offered burnt offerings and sac- 
rificed sacrifices the same day unto the 
Lorp. 16 And when ‘the five lords 
of the Philistines had seen 2, they re- 
turned to Ekron the same day. 17 ‘And 
these are the golden emerods which the 
Philistines returned for a trespass offer- 
ing unto the Lorp; for Ashdod one, for 
Gaza one, for Ashkelon one, for Gath 
one, for Ekron one; 18 And the gold- 
en mice, according to the number of 
all the cities of the Philistines belong- 
ing to the five lords. both of fenced cities, 
and of country villages, even unto the 
5 great stone of Abel, whereon they set 
down the ark of the Lorp: which stone 








q Verse 3.—vr Exod, 20. 24; Judges 6. 26; 21. 4; 
2 Sam. 24, 22, 25; 1 Kings 18, 30), 38 


8s Joshua 13. 3.——? Verse 4. 
5 Or, great stone. 





border. city of the tribe of Judah, 
(Josh. xv, 10,) and one allotted to the 
Levites. Josh. xxi, 16. It was identi- 
fied by Dr. Robinson, in 1838, with the 
modern Ain Shems. A chance—An 
accident; a fortuitous event. There 
still lingered in some minds the thought 
that possibly the ark was not the cause 
of their troubles. 

12. The kine took the straight way 
—Literally, were straight in the way on 
the way of Beth-shemesh, in a highway 
they continued going and lowing. This 
wondrous sign was evidence, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, that it was 
Jehovah’s hand that had smitten Phi- 
listia, her people, and her gods. The 
lords of the Philistines went after 
them—Their eyes had never witnessed 
a sight like this before, and. they were 
anxious to see it to the end. 

14 And they—Namely, the Le- 
vites mentioned in the next verse, for 
probaply a large proportion of the Beth- 
shemites were Levites. 

15. The Levites took down—We 
have already noticed that Beth-she- 
mesh was a city of the Levites, (see on 
verse 9.) There was fitness in the 
kine stopping and standing still, when 
they had brought the sacred treasure 
to those whose duty it was to look af- 
ter it. 





16. Returned to Ekron the same 
day—Which might easily be done, 
providing they knew the route—the 
distance being only seven miles. ‘It 
might be said, by those ignorant of the 
country, that the whole distance being 
a level plain, there was no great mira- 
cle needed to secure the safe transmis- 
sion of the ark over this comparatively 
short distance; but let them make a 
similar experiment, and stake their 
skepticism upon its success, if they 
have the courage to do so, or let them 
even try to reach Ain Shems them- 
selves without a. guide, and see how 
they will succeed.”— W. M. Thomson. 

18. Both of fenced cities, and of 
country villages—From which it ap- 
pears that many more images of the 
mice were sent than of the toils. Per- 
haps the plague of mice had marred 
the whole land, while that of boils was 
contined to the places where the ars 
had been. This statement is not a 
contradiction of verse 4,as Thenius as- 
serts, but additional information which 
the writer paused not there to record. 
Even unto the great stone of Abel 


—ax Sy, and unto Abel. Instead 


of bay, Abel, two codices of Kennicott 
and one of De Rossi read JAN, @ stone, 


as in verses 14 and 16, and this read- 
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remaineh unto this day in the field of 
Joshua, the Beth-shemite. 19 And 
2he smote the men of Beth-shemesh, 
because they had looked into the ark 
of the Lorpv, even he smote of the 
people fifty thousand and threescore 
and ten men: and the people lamented, 
because the Lorp nae smitten many 
of the people with a great slaughter. 


20 And the men cf Beth-shemesh 
said, ‘Who is able to stand before 
this holy Lorp God? and to whom 
shall he go up from us? 21 And they 
sent messengers to the inhabitants of 
’ Kirjath-jearim, saying, The Philistines 
have brought _ the ark of the 
Lorp; come ye down, and fetch it up 
to you. 





uSee Exod. 19. 21; Num. 4. 5, 15, 203 
2Sam. 6. 7. 





ing is sustained by the Septuagint and 
Chaldaic versions, and is most proba- 
bly the true one. If, now, we simply 
change the pointing of 3p, unto, to 


7), @ witness, we relieve the latter 


part of this verse of all the obscurity 
that clings to it inthe Knglish version. 
Thus amended it reads: And a witness 
is the great stone whereon they set down 
the ark of the Lord unto this day, in the 
field of Joshua, the Beth-shemite ; thatis, 
the stone is a witness unto this day of 
the facts related iv verses 14-18. This 
construction has the sanction of The- 
nius and Keil. 

19. He smote the men of Beth- 
shemesh, because they had looked 
into the ark—Some irregularities may 
be observed in their hastily using the 
cart for their wood, and milch kine for 
a burnt offering; but these may be 
apologized for on the supposition that 
the cart and kine could never be put 
to nobler uses, and might, if preserved, 
be put to meaner and unworthy usage. 
But to look into the ark, which implies 
the removal of the cover and the gold- 
en cherubim, (Exod. xxv, 20, 21,) and 
to do this in the open field, and in full 
view of all the multitudes that came 
Hocking in from the surrounding har- 
yest fields—this was the foulest kind 
of sacrilege, and justly merited the se- 
verest judgment of Heaven. Fifty 
thousand and threescore and ten 
men—lIt is possible, indeed, that the 
remarkable events here described 
might have called together such an 
immense host as is here named, but it 
is extremely improbable, and the mes- 
sage sent to the inhabitants of Kirjath- 
jearim, (verse 21,) which was only six 
or seven miles distant, implies that 

_they had not until then heard of the 





20 Josh. 18, 143 
Yhron. 13. 5, 6. 





2 Sam. 6.9; Mal. 3. 2. 
Judges 18, 12; 1 





return of the ark from Philistia. The 
Septuagint has the same as the Hebrew, 
but other versions vary. Syriac and 
Arabic, Five thousand and seventy. 
Chaldee, Of the elders of the people sev- 
enty men, and of the congregation fifty 
thousand. Vulgate, Of the people (pop- 
ulo) seventy men, (viros,) and fifty thou- 
sand of the common people, (plebis.) An 
old Rabbinical tradition, with which 
some more modern expositors partially 
coincide, says that only seventy men 
were slain, but, being elders or chiet 
men, they were of as much importance 
as fifty thousand ordinary persons. 
But such explanation is hardly worth 
recording. ‘The Hebrew is, literally, 
he smote among the people seventy men, 
fifty thousand men, and some explain 
this as meaning seventy men of fifty 
thousand; but this leaves the main dif 
ficulty of the passage unsolved, namely, 
how to account for the presence of fifty 
thousand men. There is, probably, a 
corruption in the text., Three cod- 
ices of Kennicott, and #sephus, omit 
the words jifly thousand men, and it is, 
perhaps, best to regard them as an in- 
terpolation. 

20. Who is able to stand— For 
Israelite as well as Philistine is smitten 
by the presence of the holy shrine. 
To whom shall he go up from us 
—Who next will dare take charge of 
him? : 

21. Kirjath-jearim—A city about 
seven miles northeast of Beth-shemesh, 
and the nearest large town on the way 
from Beth-shemesh to Shiloh. This 
may have been one reason why the 
Beth-shemites sent thither for men to 
come down and fetch up the ark. An- 
cient Kirjath is represented by the 
modern village Kuriet-el-Enab, ‘‘city 
of grapes.” See note on Josh. ix, 17 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ND the men of *Kirjath-jearim 
came, and fetched up the ark of 
the Lorp, and brought it into the house 
of °Abinadab in the hill, and sanctified 
Fleazar his son to keep the ark of the 
Lorp. 





« Chapter 6. 21; Psalm 132. 6. 
62 Sam, 6. 4, 


CHAPTER VII. 

1. This verse belongs to the nar- 
rative of the sixth chapter, and should 
not have been separated from it. 
Brought it into the house of 
Abinadab in the hill—Why the ark 
was not taken back to Shiloh and 
placed in the tabernacle we are no- 
where informed. Some have supposed 
that. that place was destroyed by the 
Philistines after the capture of the ark, 
and others that it had been so pro- 
fanely desecrated by the wickedness 
of Eli’s sons as to be no longer an ap- 
propriate place for it. Its location in 
the house of Abinadab, who was, per- 
haps, a Levite, and the consecration of 
Eleazar to keep it, were probablyalldone 
by the advice and direction of Samuel. 
Here the ark remained until David re- 
moved it to Jerusalem. 2 Sam. vi. 


THE GREAT DELIVERANCE AND REFORM 
UNDER SAMUEL, 2-17. 

2. Twenty years—A period of si- 
lence in the history of Israel. What 
notable events occurred and what Sam- 
uel did during these twenty years are 
largely matters of conjecture. Some 
suppose that this period was nearly 
simultaneous with the twenty years of 
Samson’s judgeship. Judges xv, 20. 
This opinion claims no certain proof in 
the biblical record; only it is probable 
that the forty years of Philistine op- 
Vie (Judges xiii, 1) from which 

amson began to deliver Israel is the 
Same oppression which was completely 
removed by the instrumentality of Sam- 
uel, as recorded in this chapter. Sam- 
son’s authority as judge was confined 
to southwestern Israel, and probably 
neve: came in contact with that of 
either Elior Samuel. There is nothing 
at war with the supposition that two 
“or more judges in Israel were contem- 
porary. In our Introduction to Judges 








2 And it came to pass, while the ark 
abode in Kirjath-jearim, that the tima 
was long; for it was twenty years: ana 
all the house of Israel iamented after tha 
Lorp. 3 And Samuel spake unto all 
the house of Israel, saying, If ye do °re- 
turn unto the Lorp with all your hearts, 


ce Deut, 30. 2-10; 1 Kings 8. 4°; Isa. 55. 73 
Hos. 6. 1; Joel 2. .2. 





we have shown that the officers of Is- 
rael bearing that title, and raised up 
of God from time to time to deliver the 
people from their oppressors, were not 
regular national governors, whose au- 
thority extended over all the land | 
During these twenty years Samuel] 
was not idle. He was known to be a 
prophet of Jehovah, and often acted as 
judge, but probably most of his time 
was spent in retirement and in found- 
ing the schools of the prophets. See 
on chap. x, 5. When Shiloh was made 
desolate he probably took care to pre- 
serve the precious records of the law, 
of which he doubtless made much use 
in teaching the younger prophets who 
gathered around him. Of Samuel’s 
marriage and domestic life we know 
nothing; but we know that his sons 
walked not after the pattern of their fa- 
ther’s piety. Chap. viii, 3. The worship 


.of Baal and Ashtaroth crept in among 


the people, and the ark remained 
in obscurity at Kirjath-jearim. La- 
mented after the Lord—This both 
Gesenius and Furst render, assem- 
bled themselves after Jehovah. But- no 
sufficient reason is given for taking 
the Hebrew word 77) in this sense of 
assembling together. To be sure, the 
Niphal form occurs here only, but the 
Kal form, in Ezek. xxxii, 18, and Micah 
ii, 4, means to wail, to lamen, and 
therefore, with Thenius and Keil, we 
adhere to the common translation. 
The people remembered how gloriously 
the Lord had manifested himself to 
Israel in former years, and therefore 
they lamented after the Lord, that is, 
longed for his glory to appear again. 
3. Samuel spake—His words of 
warning and reproof had probably 
been instrumental in causing the lam- 
entation after the Lord just referred 
to. Upon their showing proper signs 
of repentance and humiliation he comes 
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then *put away the strange gods and 
‘Ashtaroth from among you, and ‘pre- 
pare your hearts unto the Lorp and 
€serve him only: and he will deliv- 
er you out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. 4 Then the children of Israel did 
put away ®Baalim and Ashtaroth, and 
served the Lorp only. 5 And Samuel 
said, ‘ Gather all Israel to Mizpeh, and I 
will pray for be unto the Lorp. 6 And 
they gathered together to Mizpeh, *and 
drew water, and poured 2 out before 


the Lorp, and ' fasted on that day, and 
said there, "We have sinned against 
the Lorpv. And Samuel judged the chil 

dren of Israel in Mizpeh. And when 
the Philistines heard that the children 
of Isracl were gathered together to Miz- 
peh, the lords of the Philistines went up 
against Israel. And when the children 
of Israel heard ét, they "were afraid of 
the Philistines. 8 And the children of 
Israel said to Samuel, 1° Cease not to ery 
unto the Lorp our God for us, that ne 





@ Gen, 35. 2; Josh. 24. 24, 93,-—¢ Judges 2. 13, 
-—f2 Chron. 30. 193 Job il. 13, 14.——¢ Deut. 
6. 133 10, 20; 13. 45 Matt. 4. 10; Luke 4, 8.—— 
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%2Sam. 14, 14.—/ Neh. 9. 1, 25 Dan. 9, 3-5; 
Joel 2. 12,——m Judges 10. 10; 1 Kings 8. 47; 
Psa. 106, 6.—2 Neh. 9. 27.~—1 Hebrew, Be not 
silent from us from crying.—9? Isa. 3%. 4, 





forth to lead them in the great work 
of reform. 

4. Baalim and Ashtaroth—Male 
and female deities of several of the 
neighbouring nations, especially of the 
Zidonians. See on Judges ii, 11-13. 

_ Israel repeatedly fell into the worship 
of these idol gods. 

5. Mizpeh—A city of Benjamin, 
(Josh. xviii, 26,) principally celebrated 
for the events recorded in this chapter, 
and for the inauguration of Saul. Chap. 
x, 17. At this place, also, the tribes 
had once before assembled to counsel 
revenge on Gibeah for the abuse of 
the Levite and his concubine, (Judges 
xx, 1,) and here Gedaliah briefly ruled 
as governor of the Jews left in the 
land after the Babylonian exile. 2 Kings 
xxv, 23. Its site is a point yet in dis- 
pute. Robinson and others place it at 
the modern Neby Samwil, five miles 
northwest of Jerusalem; but Thomson 
has doubts of his correctness, (‘‘ Land 
and Book,” vol. ii, p. 545,) and more 
recently Stanley has suggested Scopus, 
a height about a mile north of Jerusa- 
jem. This latter position ig advocated 
by Dr. Bonar and George Grove, (in 
Smith’s Dictionary,) but Neby Samwil 
is best supported by all the evidence 
in the case. I will pray for you— 
The penitence and obedience shown by 
their -putting away the fulse gods 
(verse 4) encouraged the holy prophet 
to intercede for them, and the result 
showed that the inworking prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. James 
v, 16. 

"§ Drew water, and poured it 
out before the Lord—Dr. Kitto thinks 
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that this act was the confirmation of an 
oath—a solemn vow; and tells us that 
such is an oriental method of confirm- 
ing an oath or a promise. But, in the 
absence of any analogous custom re- 
corded in Scripture, (and we have there 
many forms for oaths,) we adhere to 
the more common interpretation, and 
understand this pouring out of water 
as a symbolical action indicating their 
humiliation and contrition before God. 
Thus the Targum paraphrases it: They 
poured out their heart like water in 
penitence before the Lord. In accord- 
ance with this imagery Hannah is said, 
in the sorrow of her spirit, to have 
poured out her soul before the Lord. 
Chap. i, 15. Compare also Lam. ii, 19, 
and Psa. xxii, 14; lxii, 8. Frasted—A 
further sign of their repentance and 
humiliation. And Samuel judged... 
in Mizpeh—He declared to them the 
greatness of their sins, the necessity 
of their reformation, and the methods 
by which such reformation must be 
accomplished. He also, perhaps, gave 
judgment on individual cases of diffi- 
culty. 

7. The Philistines went up against 
Israel—They suspected that the great, 
gathering at Mizpeh was for purposes of 
war, and these lords were anxious to 
nip such rebellion in the bud. Afraid 
—They felt their own weakness, and 
remembered how long the Philistines 
had oppressed them. 

8. Gease not—The marginal read- 
ing is more accurate, Be not silent from 
us from crying. They now feel that if 
deliverance comes at all, it must come 
from Jehovah. 
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will save us out of the hand of the Phil- 
istines. 9 And Samuel took a sucking 
lamb, and offered 2 for a burnt offer- 
ing wholly unto the Lorp: and ? Samuel 
eried unto the Lorp for Israel; and the 
Lorp ?heard him. 10 And as Samuel 
was offering up the burnt offering, the 
Philistines drew near to battle against 
Israel: ‘but the Lorp thundered with 
a great thunder on that day upon the 
Philistines, and discomfited them; and 
they were smitten before Israel. 11 And 


the men of Israel went out of Mizpeh, 
and pursued the Philistines, and smote 
them, until they came under Beth-car. 
12 Then Samuel * took a stone, and set 
at between Mizpeh and Shen, and called 
the name of it * Eben-ezer, saying, Hith- 
erto hath the Lorp helped us. 13 *So 
the Philistines were subdued, and they 
‘came no more into the coast of Israel: 
and the hand of the Lorp was against 
the Philistines all the days of Samuel. 
14 And the cities which the Philistines 








p Psa. 99. 6; Jer, 15. 1. 2 Or, answered.— 
qsee Josh. 10. 10; Judges 4. 15; 5. 20; chap. 
2.10; 2Sam, 22. 14, 15. 


r Gen, 28, 18; 31. 45; 35.143 Josh. 4.9; 24 96. 
——3 That is, The stone of help: chap. 4. 1.-— 
8 Judges 13. 1.—t Chap, 13. 5. 





9. A sucking lamb—25n mb, a 


lamb of milk, that is, young and ten- 
der, only seven or eight days old, (Lev. 
xxii, 27,) such “being the most suita- 
ble to represent the nation that had 
wakened up to new life through its 
conversion to the Lord, and was, as 
it were, newborn.”—Keil. A burnt 
offering wholly—Not cut up and di- 
vided, as sacrificial victims often were, 
but offered entire. We need not sup- 
pose that Samuel offered this burnt- 
offering with his own hand, and thus 
assumed a function of the priesthood. 
The codperation of the priests on such 
occasions being generally understood, 
no particular reference to that fact was 
here necessary. Samuel stood by and 
blessed the sacrifice. Compare chap. 
ix, 13, and note. 

10. The Lord thundered with a 
great thunder—Rather, with a great 
voice. Thusin Samuel’s day was Han- 
nah’s prophecy fulfilled. Chap. ii, 10. 
Compare also the marginal references. 
This amazing miracle was wrought in 
answer to Samuel’s prayer, and was a 
confirmation of his words to Israel as 
recorded in verse 3. It showed, too, 
that the Jehovah of the exodus was 
still powerful to save his people and 
confound their enemies. 

11. Israel.,.pursued the Philis- 
tines—The Israelites followed up this 
victory which the Lord had gained for 
them, and thus mightily profited by the 
Divine interposition. Until. ..under 
Beth-car—tThe site of Beth-car igs un- 
known, but must have been off to the 
west or southwest of Mizpeh, perhaps 
as far ag the great plain of Philistia. 





Under Beth-car may imply that. this 
place was situated on some eminence ; 
or the meaning may be below, that is, 
beyond, Beth-car. We may reasonably 
suppose that the men of Israel contin- 
ued their pursuit for several days, not 
giving it over until they had gained 
from the Philistines all that they had 
lost through them aforetime. 

12. Shen—This word signifies a 
tooth, and seems to have been the name 
of some projecting eminence or rock 
having the form of a tooth. Its situa- 
tion is now unknown. Bben-ezer— 
Stone of help; a monument to remind 
Israel that their victories were of the 
Lord. At this very spot the ark was 
captured.twenty years before, and here 
it is notable that God now gives them 
such a wondrous triumph. The con- 
trast between the two events is full of 
rich suggestions. 

13. Came no more into the coazt 
of Israel—They did not succeed’ in 
regaining what they had lost in Israel; 
they came no more as they had been 
wont to comé, driving Israel before 
them and bringing them into subjec- 
tion. The passage does not mean that 
the Philistines made no further attem] t 
to‘enter the territory of Israel, for the 
contrary is implied in the words that 
immediately follow. The hand of 
the Lord was against the Philis- 
tines all the days of Samuel — 
They made repeated attempts to re- 
gain their lost cause, and Saul kept up 
a constant war against them all his 
days, (chap. xiv, 52,) but not until after 
the death of Samuel did they enter ¢ri- 
wmphantly the coasts of Isracl. Chap. 
xxxi, 1.. While the holy Samuel lived, 
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had taken from Israel were restored to 
Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath; and 
the coasts thereof did Israel deliver out 
of the hands "of the Philistines. And 
there was peace between Israel and the 
Aiorites. 15 And Samuel ‘judged 
Israel all the days of his life. 16 And 
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he went from year to year ‘in circuit 
to Beth-el, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, 
and judged Israel in all those places 
17 And “his return was to Ramah ; for 
there was his house; and there he judged 
Israel; and there he * built an altar unto 
the Lorp. 











w Judges 4. 17; Psa. 106. 34.—» Verse 6; 
chap. 12. 11; Judges 2. 16. 





all their efforts to conquer Israel re- 
sulted in defeat. He thus completed 
‘he deliverance which Samson began 
many years before. Judges xiii, 5. 

14, From Hkron even unto Gath 
—That is, ali the cities within a sup- 
posed boundary line running from one 
of these places to the other, but not 
including these places themselves, for 
it nowhere appears that Hkron and 
Gath had ever hitherto been in pos- 
session of the Israelites. Peace be- 
tween Israel and the Amorites— 
This signal fact is mentioned because 
the Amorites were the most powerful 
of the Canaanitish nations, and there- 
fore the historical importance of sucha 
peace between them and Israel. Some 
expositors understand that the word 
Amorites here designates all the Ca- 
naanitish nations besides the Philis- 
tines. They were overawed by the 
great victory of Israei, and thought it 
wise to make peace with them. 

15. All the days of his life— 
Though Saul superseded him in the 
government, and was recognised as the 
anointed king of Israel, yet Samuel 
never lost his influence over the peo- 
ple; and for him Saul ever had the pro- 
fuundest reverence. So he actually 
-executed the office of judge to the day 
of his death. See note at the begin- 
ning of chap. xii. 

16. Beth-el. ..Gilgal. . .Mizpeh— 
These places, with Ramah, he seems 
to have designated as places where he 
might be found at certain stated sea- 
sons of each year, and where the peo- 
ple from the neighbouring districts 
might resort unto him for counsel or 
judgment. On Beth-el, see Genesis 
xxviii, 19, and Joshua vii, 2. There 
were three places that bore the name 
of Gilgal: one, in the western part of 
Central Palestine, was a royal city of 
the Canaanites, whose king had been 





4 Heb. and he circuited.—vw Chap. 8. 4. 
a Judyes 21. 4. 





overthrown by Joshua, (Josh. xii, 23 ;) 
another was at the site of the modern 
Jiljilia, about half way between Jerusa- 
lem and Shechem; and the third was 
in the plains of Jericho. This last is 
the Gilgal mentioned in this verse, and 
was the most celebrated of the three. 
Here the Israelites first pitched their 
camp when they entered the Land 
of Promise, and here the tabernacle 
probably remained during the wars of 
the Conquest, and until it was set up 
at Shiloh. It was ever regarded by 
Israel asasacred place. See on Josh. 
iv, 19; ix, 6. So Samuel, leaving his 
house at Ramah, would pass north- 
wards to Bethi-el, thence southeasterly 
to Gilgal, and thence westwards to 
Mizpeh, from which place it would be 
an easy return to Ramah. On Miz- 
peh, see verse 5. 

17. There was his house—Scee 
on chap. i, 1. .He probably lived at 
Shiloh till the time of Hli’s death, 
and then, upon the desolation of the 
tabernacle, he returned to the home 
of his infancy, and made it his per- 
manent residence. There he built 
an altar—For the principal seat of 
his judicial ministry must not be 
without the holy service. The law 
required all sacrifices to be offered 
at the tabernacle, Deut. xii, 13, 14; 
but after the ark and tabernacle had 
become separated, and Shiloh lay des- 
olate, there seems to haye been a feel- 
ing that now that law was not binding. 
See note on chap. ix, 12. And doubt- 
less the shargeful conduct of many of 
the priests at Shiloh had driven not a 
few in Israel to sacrifice elsewhere, 
even before the ark was captured. It 
is possible, however, that Samuel had 
the tabernacle removed at this time 
from Shiloh to Ramah. Ata later time 
it was at Nob, (chap. xxi, 1-7,) and still 
later at Gibeon. 1 Kings iti, 4. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Toe DEMAND FoR A KING, 1-22. 


Samuel’s declining years, and the 
perversicn of justice sadly manifest in 
the administration of his sons, were the 
immediate occasion of Israel’s demand 
for a king. Possibly there were sus- 
picions abroad that Samuel meant to 
make his judgeship hereditary. But 
there were other and deeper reasons 
for the demand for a king. Repeated 
attacks from the Philistines, who were 
loth to lose their power over Israel, and 
a knowledge of warlike intentions on 
the part of the king of Ammon, (chap- 
ter xii, 12,) made them anxious for a 
military chieftain like the kings of the 
neighbouring nations. Their ideal king 
seems to have been a mighty warrior, 
of great physical powers, and skilled 
in all manner of strategy. They would 
have him judge the people, and at the 
same time be ever on the watch against 
hostile invasiens. 

But there were deeper, though more 
remote, reasons for a modification—a 
revolution even—in the form of the 
Israclitish government. We do not 
understand that it was the purpose or 
desire of Jehovah to have his people 
permanently governed by a class of 
rulers like the Judges, who had no con- 
stitutional authority over all the tribes. 
These officers, as we haye shown in 
the Introduction to the Book of Judges, 
were extraordinary ministers, raised 
up by the special providence of God 
to meet existing emergencies, but 
formed no permanent part of the ma- 
chinery of the Hebrew government as 
contemplated in the Laws of Moses. 
The Law prescribed no specific form 
of government, but was full of sug- 
gestive principles, which should have 
guided the people long before the time 
of Samuel into the adoption of a con- 
stitution that would have secured them 
national unity. It was surely no de- 
sign of the Lord for the Israelitish na- 
tion to continue a loose confederacy, 
racked with sectional feuds and tribal 
jealousies, as was largely the case 
during the period of the Judges. This 
etate of things was both a national 
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weakness and a sin. The Law made 
it very prominent that there should 
be a central seat of worship—a place 
which the Lord should “ choose out of 
all the tribes to put his name there.” 
Deut. xii, 5, 11,14; xvii, 8,ete. It was 
also clearly intimated that there should. 
be a supreme civil and executive au- 
thority, having the same seat and cen- 
tre—a supreme court of appeals. Deut. 
xvii, 8, 9. Besides this, there were to 
be ‘‘ judges and officers ’’ in all the gates 
of Israel. Deut. xvi, 18. The provi- 
sion suggested by Jethro, (Exod. xviii, 
21,) and adopted by Moses, for select- 
ing able and God-fearing men out of all 
the people, ‘‘to be rulers of thousands, 
and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, 
and rulers of tens,” contemplated also, 
by necessary implication, a supreme 
judge and national executive, and it 
needed no additional revelation from 
God to inform Israel that such a na- 
tional executive would be required just 
as much after Moses’ death as before. 
God never meant to rule Israel any 
more than other nations without the 
instrumentality of human agency. Ab- 
surdly have some writers seemed to 
assume that the Israelitish Theocracy 
was a government in which Jehovah 
was the sole and immediate governor, 
and that this form of government came 
to an end after the election of Saul. 
But Jehovah governed the Israelitish 
nation after the establishment of the 
monarchy just as truly as he did be- 
fore. He always governs among the 
nations, so far as civil government ex- 
tends, by means of human agents. 
And yet he never prescribed for any 
nation, not even for Israel, a specific 
form of civil government. He has 
plainly shown that the “powers that 
be,” whether represented by Saul, or 
David, or Solomon, or Cesar, ‘are or- 
dained of God.” He has revealed cer- 
tain great principles of truth and justice 
which all nations are bound to observe, 
but his dealings with ancient Israel 
have made very plain. and prominent 
this lesson—that to nations themselvas 
is left the responsibility of choosing the 
form of government by which they will 
be ruled. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A ND it came to pass, when Samuel 
was old, that he * made his » sons 
see over Israel. 
lis 


2 Now the name of 
firstborn was 1Joel; and the name 





a Deut. 16. 18; 2 Chron, 19. 5, —-b See Judges 
10, 4; 12. 14, compared with 5. 10.—1 Vashni, 





The elders of Israel were, doubtless, 
aware that, according to God’s own 
word, kings were to proceed from Abra- 
ham. Gen. xvii, 6, 16. Balaam also 
had prophesied of a sceptre yet to rise 
in Israel. Num. xxiv, 17. Moses had 
made provision in the Law (Deut. xvii, 
14-20) for the appointment and guid- 
ance of a king in Israel, should the 
people choose to establish a monarchy. 
So we are not to blame these elders for 
the choice of a monarchical form of 
government, for they might have nat- 
urally inferred from the ancient proph- 
ecies. that God intended that a mon- 
archy should rise in Israel. Their sin 
in asking for a king is to be seen in the 
spirit of disaffection with which they 
asked, and their implied reflection on 
Jehovah's merey and care in raising 
up for them deliverers when they were 
about to sink under the bitter oppres- 
sion of foreign powers. It was for 
this culpable ingratitude, and their ten- 
deney to heathenish customs, manifest 
in the demand for a king lke all the 
nations, that Jehovah, with abundant 
reason, declared, (verse 17,) “They 
have rejected me.” 

None can properly question the right 
of a nation to modify or change its 
form of government. Such a revolu- 
tion, when it becomes a desire of the 
great body of the people, and can be 
effected peacefully and by general con- 
gent, as was the case in Israel, should 
always result in good. So it did in 
Israel’s case. Saul’s reign was indeed 
a failure, for God gave that king in his 
anger to scourge his people for their 
ingratitude, and desire to be like the 
heathen. But David’s reign, and the 
greater part of Solomon’s, were. the 
greatest triumph and glory of Israel- 
itish history. Under them the king- 
dom beeame a mighty civil and_relig- 
ious power, and made an indelible 
impression of its worth and excellency 





| of his second, Abiah: they were judges 
in Beer-sheba. 3 And his sons ° walked 
not in his ways, but turned aside “after 
luere, and © took bribes, and perverted 
judgment. 4 Then all the elders of 





1 Chron, 6. 28.—c Jer.22.15 17, —d Exod,18.21; 
1 Tim, 3. 3; 6. 10.—e Deut, 16.19; Psa, 15. 5. 





on all the contemporaneous nations of 
antiquity. 

The sins of Solomon’s old age, and 
the wickedness of subsequent godless 
kings, brought sorrow and calamity on 
the nation, but that was not the fault 
of the form of government. God him- 
self declared at the time of Saul’s elec- 
tion that obedience and virtue would 
insure the divine blessing on both 
king and people. Chap. xii, 14. But 
when the wicked are in power the 
whole land must mourn; and sin and 
forgetfulness of God, who should ever 
be duly recognised as Supreme Ruler, 
will ruin any nation, whatever its form 
of government. 

j. Made ‘his sons judges—Not 
with authority equal to his own, but 
agsistant judges, who might attend to 
judicial matters in remote places, 
to which Samuel’s age prevented his 
going. ‘As we do not find that ei- 
ther God or the people censured him 
for making his sons judges in Israel, 
we may infer that he had properly 
educated them, and that they appeared ~ 
well qualified for the office, and were 
appointed to it for the good, and by 
the approbation of, the people.” —Scoit. 
At the same time there is not sufficient 
reason to believe that Samuel designed 
to make the judgeship hereditary, and 
expected his sons to succeed him in 
the government of Israel. See on chap. 
Say 2: 

2. In Beer-sheba—Their chief seat 
was there, as Samuel’s was at Ramah. 
Probably the recovery under Samuel 
of many cities from the Phuilistines 
(chap. vii, 14) made it expedient to 
haye some kind of magistrates ap- 
pointed in the southern part of the 
country. 

3. Turned aside after lucre... 
took bribes...perverted judgment 
—Three evils which cannot be too 
strongly reprobated in a judge. The 
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Israel gathered themselves together, and 
came to Samuel unto Ramah, 5 And 
said unto him, Behold, thou art old, and 
thy sons walk not in thy ways: now 
‘make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations. 6 But the thing ?displeased 
Samuel, when they said, Give us a king 
to judge us. And Samuel prayed unto 
the Lorp. '% And the Lorp said unto 


Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they say unto thee: 
for ®they have not rejected thee, but 
‘they have rejected me, that I should 
not reign over them. 8 According tc 
all the works which they have done 
since the day that I brought them ur 
out of Egypt even unto this day, where- 
with they Fare forsaken me, and served 





F Verses 19, 20; Deut. 17. 14; Hos, 13. 10; Acts 
3. 21.—2 Hebrew, was evilin the eyes of 





Samuel.—g See Exodus 16. 8.—/ Chapter 
10. 19; 12,17, 19; Hosea 13. 10, 11. 





Hebrew word yya, here translated 


lucre, means properly ill-gotten gain— 
that which is obtained by violence or 
fraud. The judge who covetously puts 
his hand on ill-gotten gain will be 
easily overcome with bribery, and he 
who takes bribes will necessarily per- 
vert judgment and truth. 

5. Make us a king—What higher 
tribute of esteem and confidence could 
a people show their governor than to 
submit entirely to his hands the reor- 
ganization of their government, and the 
selection and appointment of a king? 
They probably wished to follow the law 
of Moses, (Deut. xvii, 15,) “ Thou shalt 
in any wise set him king over thee 
whom the Lord thy God shall choose,” 
and they knew no other way of ascer- 
taining the Lord’s choice than by this 
holy prophet. But this action seems 
to have been attended with a clamor- 
ous and mandatory spirit which was 
displeasing in the sight of God and 
of Samuel. Like all the nations— 
Perhaps their heathen neighbours had 
taunted them as being a netion with- 
out a king, and therefore they aspired 
to rival these nations in the appear- 
ance of worldly power and grandeur. 
“The KHastern mind is so essentially 
and pervadingly regal that to be with- 
out a sovereigr is scarcely an intelli- 
gible state of things to an Oriental, and 
the Israelites must have had occasion 
to feel that the absence of a king gave 
them an appearance of inferiority in 
the eyes of their neighbours, incapable 
of understanding or appreciating the 
special and glorious privileges of their 
position. Even good men, able to ap- 
preciate the advantages of existing 
institutions, would eventually become 
weary of a peculiarity which the na- 





tions would obtusely persist in regard- 
ing as discreditable.”—Kitto. 

6. The thing displeased Samuel— 
The elders presented the matter very 
skilfully to Samuel, implying (verse 5) 
that they would be quite content if 
they could always have him for their 
ruler, or be sure that he would have 
a worthy successor; yet Samuel felt 
personally affronted, and could not but 
see that there was among the people a 
growing disaffection with the manner 
of their government. 

7. They have not rejected thee, 
but. ..me—These words imply that in 
his intercourse with Jehovah Samuel 
had complained that the people had 
rejected him, and were dissatistied 
with his administration; but it was 
rather against the Theocracy itself that 
their disaffection lay. They failed to 
understand or acknowledge that their 
misfortunes came not from lack of 
power and care on the part of Jehovah, 
but because of their own sins. Had 
they humbly and devoutly inquired the 
will of God in the matter, and asked 
for a governor after his own heart, and 
not after the model of the heathen 
powers, a most propitious change 
might have been effected in their form 
of government. To punish them for 
their ingratitude and disaffection he 
gave them a king in his anger, and 
took him away in his wrath. Hos, 
pa (a 

8. According to all the works— 
All their rebellions and murmurings 
since the time of the exodus had been 
provocations to their Divine King, and 
now they add to all these offences by 
demanding the government of a human 
king. This being the case, Jehovah 
cannot now grant the desired change, 
except after solemn protest. 
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other gods, so do they also unto thee. | be cooks 


9 Now therefore Shearken unto their 
voice: *howbeit yet protest solemnly 
unto them, and ‘show them the manner 
-of the king that shall reign over them. 
10 And Samuel told all the words of 
the Lorp unto the people that asked 
of hima king, 11 And he said, * This 
will be the manner of the king that 
shall reign over you: 'He will take 
your sons, and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots, and fo be his horsemen ; 
and some shall run before his chariots. 
12 And he will @ppoint him captains 
over thousands, aA captains over fit 
ties and will set them to car his ground, 
and to reap his harvest, and to make his 
instruments of war, and instruments of 
his chariots. 13 And he will take your 
daughters to be confectionaries, and to 
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and to be bakers. 14, And 
™he will take your fields, and ‘your 
vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and give them to his ser- 
yants. 15 And he will take the tenth 
of your seed, and of your vineyards, and 
give to his * officers, and to his servants. 
16 And he will take your menservants, 
and your maidservants, and your good- 
liest young men, and your asses, and 
put them to his work, 17 He will take 
the tenth of your sheep: anl ye shall 
be his servants. 18 And ye shall ery 
out in that day because of your king 
which ye shall have chosen you; and 
the Lorp "will not hear you in that 
day. 19 Nevertheless the people ere- 
fused to obey the voice of Samuel, 
and they said, Nay; but we will have a 
king overus; 20 That we also may be 





3 Or, obey.——A Or, notwithstanding when 
thor hust solemnly protested agwinst them, 
then thow shalt show, &¢,—? Verse 11.— 
& See Deut. 17, 16, &c.; chap. 10, 29. 


7 Chapter 14, 52.— 1 Kings 21. 7: see Ezeki- 
el 46, 18,—d Hebrew, eunuchs, Genesis 37, 36, 
__-1, Proverbs 1. 25-28; Isaiah 1.15; Micah 3. 4. 
—o Jer, 44. 16. 





9. Protest solemnly — Their ill- 
judged notions of a monarchy needed 
rebuke, and a monarchical form of 
government has its peculiar dangers. 
Tsrael must not take the responsibility 
of adopting that form of government 
without solemu warning as to the pos- 
sible, and even probable, consequences. 
The manner of the king—The pow- 
ers and privileges which a king will 
think it his right to exercise. See next 
yerse. That shall reign over them 
—If we render this, as is equally prop- 
er, that may reign over them, the sense 
will be more plain. The Lord would 
fully warn his people of the possible 
dangers of a human monarchy, but he 
does not say that the king must neces- 
sarily, or would certainly, exercise des- 
potic power and purposely afflict the 
people. It is clear trom this passage 
that Jehovah did not favour Israel’s 
adoption of a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. But his wisdom and power 
did not interfere with their free action. 
Tie nation had long suffered from 
the neglect to fix upon a central ‘place 
of worship, and the lack of a strong 
national government, whose proper au- 
thority should be heeded in every part 
of the land. 

ll. This will be the manner of 
the king — DELI, judgment, right, 








claim. The judgment or manner of the 
king is what he would claim as his pre- 
rogative and right. Verses 11-17 con- 
tain a statement of what an eastern 
king, like those of the nations around 
Israel, would claim. The items of his 
claim (which extends both to the per- 
sons and property of his subjects) may 


‘be classified thus: 1. Over their per- 


sons; to seize them arbitrarily for his 
court-servants and attendants, (ver. 11,) 
and appoint them to his military, agri- 
cultural, mechanical, or domestic ser- 
vice, (verses 12, 13.) 2. Over their 
property, whether it consist in lands, 
harvests, slaves, or beasts. Verses 
14-17. Here are presented the main 
features of an absolute monarchy ; but 
observe, they are set forth as the pos- 
sible manner or judgment of the king 
himself, not as divine or God-given 
rights which every king must claiin. 
In Deut. xvii, 16-20, we learn that the 
king of Jehovah’s choice must in divers 
ways be limited in his power. 

18. Ye shall cry out in that day 
—By this dark picture of regal pre- 
rogative Samuel hopes that the people 
will withdraw their request for a king 
like those of the nations. 

19. The people refused to obey— 
They had counted the cost, and were 
willing to submit to regal exactions for 
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* like all the nations; and that our kin 
may judge us, and go out before us, an 
fight our battles. 21 And Samuel 
heard all the words of the people, and he 
rehearsed them in the ears of the Lorp. 
22 And the Lorp said to Samuel, Heark- 
en ‘unto their voice, and make them a 
king. And Samuel said unto the men of 
Israel, Go ye every man unto his city. 
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min, whose name was * Kish, the 
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son of Abicl, the son of Zeror, the son 
of Bechorath, the son of Aphiah, 1a 
Benjamite, a mighty man of 2 power. 
2 And he had a son, whose name was 
Saul, a choice young man, and a goodly : 
and there was not among the children 
of Israel a goodlier person. than he: 
>from his shoulders and upward he was 
higher than any of the people. 3 And 
the asses of Kish Saul’s father were 
lost. And Kish said to Saul his son. 
Take now one of the servants with thee, 
and arise, go seek the asses. 4 And he 





D Verse 5.—q Verse 7; Hos. 13, 11.—a Chap. 
14, 51; 1 Chron, 8. 33; 9. 39. 





the sake of having a government like 
the nations around them. ‘On this 
Samuel sorrowfully dismissed them to 
their homes, that he might have time 
to take the necessary measures for ef- 
fecting this great change.”—Kitto. 


CHAPTHR IX. 


THE ANOINTING OF SAUL, ix, 1-27— 
x, 1-16. 


in this chapter we are introduced to 
him who figures in the following his- 
tory as the first king of Israel. But 
Samuel is yet the chief ruler, and Saul 
does not appear as reigning and exer- 
cising all his regal prerogatives until in 
chap. xiii, after the prophet Samuel has 
given his last public counsel and ex- 
hortation to the assembled nation. 

1, A man of Benjamin—The small- 
est of the tribes, and the one lately dey- 
astated by civil war, (Judges xx,) has 
the honour of giving the first king to 
Tsrael; but the subsequent eqnduct and 
tragic death of Saul made that honour 





a reproach. Kish, the son of Abiel 
—On this genealogy, see chap. xiv, 50, 
and | Chron. viii, 33; ix, 39. Zeror, 
Bechorath, and Aphiah are not men- 
tioned elsewhere. A mighty man of 
power—A man of wealth, as Boaz, 
(Judges ii, 1,) and also, probably, a man 
of great physical strength. This latter 
quality would account for the strength 
and size of his son Saul. 

“When Saul speaks of his family as 
least of all the families of Benjamin, 
(verse 21,) it does not follow that Kish 
was not a powerful chieftain—Gibeal 


10r, the son ofa man of Jemini.—2 Or, sub- 
H stunce,—b Chap. 10. 23. y 





as Benjamin was but a small tribe, so 
the division of it to which Saul belonged 
was not that which held the foremost 
rank. In Saul’s history we tind an un- 
designed corroboration of the narrative 
in Judges xx, xxi. Benjamin, accord- 
ing to Num. xxvi, 38-40, was divided 
into six or seveu families—probably the 
latter number, But Saul’s family, that 
of Matri, (chap. x, 21,) is not one of 
them. Doubtless when the tribe was 
reduced to six hundred men several of 
the old families were obliterated, and in 
course uf time new ones took their 
place."—R, P. Smith’s Bumpton Lecture 
jor 1869. 

2. A choice young man, and a 
goodly—tIn the vigour and prime or ~ 
early manhood, and of a beautiful coun- 
tenance. Higher than any of the 
people—Great respect was paid by the 
ancients to a noble presence. Herod- 
otus (iii, 20) says of the Hthiopians: 
“They confer the sovereignty upon the 
man whom they consider to be of the 
largest stature, and to possess strength 
proportionable to his size.” 

3. One of the servants — Tradi- 
tionally believed to have been Doeg 
the Edomite, atterwards chief herds- 
man of Saul. Chap. xxi, 7. His being 
‘detained before the Lord” at Nob 
shows him to have been religiously 
disposec, and this may account for his 
knowledge of the seer Samuel. See on 
verse 6. Go seek the asses—‘ Among 
cattle in the Hast at all times, and es- 
pecially in times ere horses were in use 
for riding, asses were of very much im- 
portance; and when, therefore, it was 


apparently belonged to lim—but that | found one morning that some of Kish’s 
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passe@ through mount Ephraim, and. 
passed through the land of *Shalisha, but 
they found them not: then they passed 
through the land of Shalim, and there 


they were not: and he passed through’ 


the land of the Benjamites, but they 
found them not. 5& And when they 
were come to the land of Zuph, Saul 
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said to his servant that was with him, 
Come, and let us return; lest my father 
leave caring for the asses, and take 
thought for us. 6 And he said unto 
him, Behold now, there és in this city “a 
man of God, and he is an honourable 
man; all that he saith cometh surel 

to pass: now let us go thither; perad- 








c 2 Kings 4, 42. 





asses were missing, Saul himself, ac- 
companied by a servant, at.once set out 
in search of them. If such an incident 
now happened iu Palestine, it would be 
at once concluded that the animals had 
been stolen; and it speaks well for the 
state of society in the time of Samuel 
that this suspicion’ never crossed the 
mind of Saul or his father. It was 
simply concluded that the asses had 
strayed.” —KXitio. 

4, Mount Ephraim—See uote on 
Judges xvii, 1. There is great uncer- 
tainty in respect to this route of Saul 
after his father’s asses. He undoubt- 
edly started from Gibeah, where was 
his home, (x, 26,) and, passing through or 
over (73Y) mount Ephraim, he must 
have gone in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. In the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, we naturally understand 
the land of Shalisha to be the coun- 
wy around Baal-shalisha, mentioned 
2 Kings iv, 42, and which, according to 
Kusebius and Jerome, was situated fif- 
teen Roman miles north of Lydda, or 
Diospolis—the modern Ludd. Near 
this spot three water-courses unite in 
one large stream known as the Wady 
Kurawa, and hence, perhaps, the name 
Shulisha—land of three. From this 
point we can trace their course only by 
conjecture, for the land of Shalim is 
unknown, and the land of the Ben- 
jamites is literally the land of Yemini, 
and may, perhaps, have lain outside of 
the territory of Benjamin. If, howev- 
sr, the land of Yemini here means the 
territory of Benjamin, then the most 
probable conjecture is, that from the 
neighbourhood of Ludd they fetched a 
circuitous course, first easterly and 
then south, passing through the land 
of Benjamin somewhere east of Gibeah. 

5. Land of Zuph— Perhaps so 
called after one of Samuel’s ancestors 








d Deut. 33. 1; 1 Kings 13. 1.—e Chap. 3. 19. 





who bore this name. Chap. i, 1. It 
must have been situated south of Jeru- 
salem, for when Saul started for his 
home in Gibeah he passed by Rachel’s 
sepulchre. Chap. x, 2. We find a 
slight trace of the word in the modern 
Soba, which some regard as the Rama- 
thaim-Zophim of chap. i, 1; and proba- 
bly the land of Zuph extended from 
this place southwards beyond Beth- 
lehem. 

6. In this city—The city here re- 
ferred to could not have been Ramah, 
Samuel’s home, as most commentators 
have assumed, for that lay five miles 
north of Jerusalem, (see note on chap. 
i, 1,) and Saul and his servant were 
now somewhere in the vicinity of Ra- 
ehel’s tomb. Chap. x, 2. What city it 
was we are nowhere told. Butvif it 
was not Samuel’s place of residence, 
how did Saul’s servant know that Sam- 
uel was there? This question we can 
answer only by conjecture, and the 
most plausible conjecture is, that this 
servant lad neard on their route, or 
before they left Gibeah, that Samuel 
was to be at this city at this time. He 
seems to have had considerable knowl- 
edge of Samuel’s history and character, 
and would, therefore, naturally inform 
himself of his movements. See note 
on verse 3. From verse 12 we also 
learn that the prophet’s visit to the 
place in question was a hasty one, for 
he had come to the city on that day, 
and the maidens tell Saul and his ser- 
vant to hasten if they would see him, 
implying that if they did not make 
haste he might depart from the city 
before they arrived. This place, being 
not far from Rachel’s tomb, could not 
have been either of the cities mentioned 
chap. vii, 16, 17, and reguiarly visited 
by Samuel in his yearly circuit. His 
going aside, therefore, from his usual 
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venture he can show us our way that 
weshouid go. 7% Then said Saul to his 
servant, But, behold, 7f we go, ‘what 
shall we bring the man? for the bread 
is spent in our vessels, and there és not 
@ present to bring to the man of God: 
what thave we? 8 And the servant 
answered Saul again, and said, Behold, 
5] have here at hand the fou.th part 
of a shekel of silver: that will 1 give 
to the man of God, to tell us our way. 


L SAMUEL. 


B. C. 1095. 
9 (Beforetime in Israel, when*a man 
‘went to inquire of God, thus he spake, 
Come, and let us go to the seer: for he 





that 7s now called a Prophet was before- 
time called ‘a Seer.) 


10 Then said 
Saul to his servant, ¢ Well said; come, 


let us go. So they went unto the city 
where the man of God was. 
‘as they went up 7the hill to the city, 
ithey found youn 


11 And 


maidens going out 


to draw water, and said unto them, Is 





J See Judg. 6. 18; 13. 17; 1 Kings 14.3; 2 Kings 
4. 42; 8, 8.——3 Hebrew, 28 gone out of, &e.— 
4Heb. is with ws?—d Heb. there is found 
tr my he nt,—g Gen. 25, 22, 


29, 29; 2 Chron, 16. 7,10; Isa. 30, 
—+6Heb. U'hy word is 


h2 Sam, A, 11; 2 Kings 17,13; 1 Chron. 26, 28+ 
. 10; Amos 7. 12, 
is good. — Heb. in the 
ascent of the city,— i Gen. %4. 11. 





circuit to bless the sacrifice in this more 
southern city may have caused special 
notices of it to be spread in that part 
of the country, and thus Saul’s servant 
might have gained his information. 

1. What shall we bring the man 
—“ Then, as now, in the Kast, it would 
have been the height of rudeness and 
indecorum for any one to present him- 
self before a superior or equal, especial- 
ly if he had any request to make, with- 
out Some present, more or less, accord- 
ing to his degree—not by any means 


as a fee or bribe, but in testimony of 


his homage, his respect, or his compli- 
ments.” —Kitto. See biblical examples 
of this custom in chap. x, 27, and the 
marginal references there. 

&. The fourth part of a shekel of 
silver— About fifteen cents. 

9. Beforetime in Israel—A long 
time before our historian wrote, Ac- 
cording to some exegetes, this verse is 
an interpolation by a later writer; but 
if the books of Samuel were written, as 
we have supposed, (see Introduction,) 
about the time of Rehoboam or of his 
son Abijam, the historian himself may 
properly have spoken of a custom of 
Samuel’s time as prevailing beforetime 
tn Israel, for Rehoboam reigned nearly 
a century after the death of Samuel. 
A Prophet...a Seer—According to 
the strict etymology of these words a 
prophet (xabi) is one who announces a 
divine oracle, a seer (r0eh) one who sees 
Some supernatural vision, or sees in 
some marvellous or supernatural way. 
The former would thus take his name 
from the fact of his communicating 
a divine message to others; the lat- 
ter from the manner of his receiving 


a divine revelation. Seer is said to 
have been the more ancient or archaic 


name, but Abraham was called a proph- 


et, (Gen. xx, 7,) and in the days of Asa, 
king of Judah, more than a hundred 
years after Samuel, Hanani was called 
a seer. 2 Cnron. xvi, 7. The Septua- 
gint reads: “The prophet the people 
(6 Aadc) were formerly accustomed 
to call the seer,” as if seer was the 
popular as well as the ancient name. 
Probably the name of seer lingered 
long after the name of prophet became 
the more common and popular title, for 
no common word goes out of use bul 
by slow degrees. Samuel’s honoured 
ministry seems to have wrought this 
change of names. When he appeared 
in Israel the word of God was rare ; 
there was no open vision. Chap. iii, 1. 
But there were probably plenty of 
seers—men not endowed with the di- 
vine gift of prophecy, nor established 
as prophets of Jehovah, as Samuel was, 
but shrewd and practiced observers of 
men and things. who were skilled in 
solving many of the doubts and difti- 
cuities of the common people. These 
were not honoured with the lofty title 
of prophet, which the people of that 
time associated only with such saintly 
personages as Moses and Abraham, for 
the seers probably pretended to no di- 
vine mission or special inspiration from 
Jehovah. But from Samuel’s time on- 
ward the Lord spake often by prophets, 
and that office and order became an insti- 
tution in Israel to offset the dangerous 
tendencies of the monarchy; and so the 
name seer gradually became obsolete. 
1l. Young maidens going out to 
draw water—Like Rebekah (Genesis 
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the seer here? 12 And they answered 
them, and said, He is; behold, he és be- 
fore you: make haste now, for he came 
to day to the city; for ‘there zs a ®sac- 
Tifice of the people to day ‘in the high 
place: 13 As soon as ye be come into 
the city, ye shall straightway find him, 
before he go up to the high place to eat: 
for the people will not eat until he come, 
because he doth ™bless the sacrifice; 
and afterwards they eat that be bidden. 
Now therefore get you up; for about 
*this time ye shall find him. 14 And 
they went up into the city: and when 
they were come into the city, behold, 
Samuel came out against them, for to go 
up to the high place. 15 "Now the 
Loxp had told Samuel in his ear a day 








before Saul came, sayirg, 16 To mor- 
row about this time I will send thee a 
man out of the land of Benjamin, °and 
thou shalt anoint him ¢o de captain over 
ny people Israel, that he may save my 
people out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines: for I have ?looked upon my peo- 
ple, because their cry is come unto me. 
17 And when Samuel saw Saul, tho 
Lorp said unto him, ‘Behold the man 
whom I spake to thee of! this same 
shall reign over my people. 18 Then 
Saul drew near to Samuel in the gate, 
and said, Tell me, I pray thee, where 
the seer’s house 7. 19 And Samuel 
answered Saul, and said, I am the seer: 
o up before me unto the high place; 
or ye shall eat with me to day, and to 








&Gen. 31. 54; chap. 16. 2,—8 Or, feast.—— 
11 Kings 3. 2.—7m Matt. 26. 26; Mark 6. 41; 
1 Cor. 10, 30; 1 Tim. 4. 4—9 Heb. to day. 
m Chap, 15.1; Acts 13. 21. 4 








10 Hebrew, revealed the ear of Sunuel, 
chap. 20. 2.—o Chap. 10. 1.—g Exod. 2. 25° 
3.7, 9.—q Chap. 16. 12; Hos. 13, 11.—ll He 
brew, restrain in. 





xxiv, 15) and the daughters of Jethro. 
Exod. ii, 16. 

12. Make haste now—For if ye do 
not see him before he goes up to the 
high place to bless the sacrifice and eat, 
ye may not be able to hold any pri- 
vate interview with him at all. See on 
verse 6. Sacrifice...in the high 
place—The law ordained, (Lev. xvii, 
3-9; Deut. xii, 5-14,) and it was re- 
membered in the days of Joshua, (Josh. 
xxii, 29,) that all burnt offerings must 
be offered upon one common altar. But 
the tribes of Israel failed both to drive 
out their heathen foes from the land, and 
to ascertain that central seat of wor- 
ship where 1t would please Jehovah to 
record his name. And hence the 
practice of sacrificing in other places 
sprang up almost of necessity. The 
acts of Gideon (Judges vi. 25, 26) 
and of Blijah (1 Kings xviii, 30-32) re- 
eeived the divine approval, for they 
were to serve special purposes in bring- 
ing judgments upon the worship of 
Baal. But in the days of Samuel Shi- 
Joh was desolate, the ark ot the cove- 
nant was in Kirjath-jearim, and as yet 
there was no single place where J eho- 
yah had recorded his name, and which 
he had designated as the one sole place 
where he would be pleased with sacri- 
fice. Accordingly Samuel and the peo- 
ple are not to be censured for sacrific- 
ing in the high place. See 1 Kingsiii, 2. 


13. He doth bless the sacrifice— 
We are not to suppose that Samuel of- 
fered the sacrifice himself, for he was 
not a priest, (see note on chap. vii, 9,) 
but, as Scott well says, “ he poured out 
fervent prayers to the Lord for accept- 
ance, and for his blessing on the service 
as a religious ordinance to the good of 
the souls, as well as on the food for the 
refreshment of the bodies, of those 
present.” 

15. The Lord had told Samuel— 
Probably in direct answer to prayer. 
Por after the prophet had dismissed the 
people at Ramah (chap. viii, 22) he 
undoubtedly prayed God to show him 
the person to be anointed as the first 
king of Israel. 

16. Save my people out of the 
hand of the Philistines—This does 
not imply that Israel was now in sub- 
jection to the Philistines, for after the 
triumph of Mizpeh (chap. vii) the Phil- 
istines were not successful in their at- 
tempts to invade the land of Israel as 
long as Samuel lived; but this verse, as 
well as chap. vii, 13, shows that the 
Philistines continually harassed Israel 
by attempts to regain their lost dominion 
over them. I have looked upon my 
people—With an eye of compassion, 
and with intent to help them. 

18. The seer’s house—The house 
where he abides while in the city ; the 
place he temporarily makes his home. 
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morrow I will let thee go, and will tell 
thee "all that¢sin thine heart. 20 And 
as for *thine asses that were lost 12three 
days ago, set not thy mind on them 3 for 
they are found. And on whom ‘?s all 
the desire of Israel? Js zt not on thee, 
and on all thy father’s house? 21 And 
Saul answered and said, "Am not I a 
Benjamite, of the ‘smallest of the tribes 
of Israel? and “my family the least of 
all the families of the tribe of Benjamin ? 
wherefore then spoakest thou 1580 to me ? 
22 And Samuel took Saul and his ser- 
vant, and brought them into the parlour, 
and made them sit in the chiefest place 
among them that were bidden, which 





were abcut thirty persons. 23 And 
Samuel said unto the cook, Bring the 
portion which I gave thee, of which I 
said unto thee, Set it by thee. 24 And 
the cook took up *the shoulder, and 
that which was upon it, and set zt before 
Saul. And Samuel said, Behold that 
which is left! set 7 before thee, and 
eat: for unto this time hath it been 
kept for thee since I said, I have in- 
vited the people. So Saul did eat with 
Samuel that day. 25 And when they 
were come down from the high place 
into the city, Samuel communed with 
Saul upon ¥the top of the house. 
26 And they arose early: and it came 





71 Cor. 14, 25.—s Verse 3. —12 Heb. to day 
three dys.—t Chap. 8. 5,19; 12. 13.—w Chap. 
15. 17.—v Judges 20. 46, 47, 48; Psa. 68. 27, 





w Judges 6, 15. 13 Heb. according to this 
word. # Lev, 7. 32, 33; Ezek. 24, 4.14 Or. 


reserved.—y Deut. 22. 8; 2Sam. 11.2; Acts 10,0 








20. Thine asses. . .are found—This 
must have convinced Saul that a true 
seer looked upon his heart. All the 
desire of Israel—Israel’s desire was 
for a king, and Samuel sees that Saul 
is the man to meet this desire. It 
is nowise improbable that Saul, the 
goodly, broad-shouldered youth of Gib- 
eah, had already been talked of as a 
proper candidate for king, and many 
eyes in Israel had turned towards him 
with special interest. A man of great 
physical power and tall and command- 
ing presence was the popular ideal of 
aking. And Saul filled this ideal well. 
' 21. Smallest of the tribes — And 
once almost annililated by the tribal 
war. Judges xx. Saul is now little in 
his own eyes, but elevation to power 
developed in him a spirit of insubordi- 
nate ambition and pride. Chap. xv, 17. 

22. Parlour — nw is rendered 


chamber, 2 Kings xxiii, 11; Neh. xiii, 5: 
Jer. xxxv, 4; Hzek. xl, 45, 46. Here 
it means the dining room set apart for 
Samuel and the thirty distinguished 
guests—chief citizens of the place—who 
were invited to eat with him. The rest 
of the people probably ate of the sacri- 
fice in the open air. 

23. The cook—nan, the slaughterer. 


He who had the whole charge of the 
preparation, not only of the cooking, but 
also of the butchering. 

24. The shoulder—Or leg, (piw.) 
Whether of the fore or hind quarter, or 
from the right or left side, we are not 


told. ‘The older interpreters supposed 
it not to have been the right shoulder, 
because that was given to the priests. 
Lev. vii, 32. But it is possible that on 
this occasion Samuel, as president of 
the sacrifice, was honoured by receiy- 
ing the portion usually given to the 
priests, and had ordered it to be re- 
served for the distinguished stranger 
whom the Lord had told him he would 
send that day. And that which was 
upon it—Interpreters have understood 
this variously, as the broth, (Maurer,) 
caul, (Clarke,) kidney, (Thenius,) thigh, 
(Targum.) Harmer understands that 
the shoulder was coyered over with 
butter and milk—a great delicacy in 


the East. Luther translates moyn, 


what hung to it; and Keil explains it.as 
such of the fat upon the flesh as was 
not intended for the altar. This last 
is, perhaps, the most simple explana 
tion, but there is nothing in the pas- 
Sage or context to decide the precise 
meaning, 

‘25. From the high place into the 
city—So the place of this sacrifice was 
outside of the city, and apparently on 
a hill overhanging it. Communed 
with Saul upon the top of the house 
—The flat roofs of oriental houses were 
places of evening recreation as well ag 
sleeping places. Otto Von Gerlach sup- 
poses that the topics of this conversation 
upon the roof were “the deep relig- 
ious and political degradation of the 
people of God, the oppression by the 
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to pass about the spring of the day 
that Samuel called Saul to the top of 
the house, saying, Up, that I ma, 
thee away. An Saul arose, and the 

went out both of them, he and Samuel, 
abroad. 27 And as they were goin 

down ‘o the end of the city, Samue 
said to Saul, Bid the servant pass on 
before us, (and he passed on,) but stand 
thou still 18a while, that I may show 
thee the word of God. 
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and poured z¢ upon his head, Dan 
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kissed him, and said, Js ¢ not because 
¢the Lorp hath anointed thee to be cap- 
tain over “his inheritance? 2 When 
thou art departed from me to day, then 
thou shalt tind two men by ° Rachel’s 
sepulchre in the border of Benjamin ‘at 
Zelzah; and they will say unto thee, 
The asses which thou wentest to seek 
are found: and, lo, thy father hath left 
ithe care of the asses, and sorroweth for. 
you, saying, What shall I do for my son 2 
3 Then shalt thou go on forward from 
thence, and thou shalt come to the plain 
of Tabor, and there shall mect thee 
three men going up &to God to Beth-el, 





15 Hebrew, to day.—a Chap. 9. 16; 16. 13; 
2 Kings 9. 3, 6.0 Psa. 2. 12.—c Acts 13. 21. 
—— d Deut. 32, 9; Psa. 78. 71. 





e Genesis 35. 19, 20.—/ Joshua 18. 23.—— 
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heathen, the causes of the inability of 
the Israelites to stand before their foes, 
the necessity for a conversion of the 
people, and the want of a leader who 
was entirely devoted to God.” 

26. Called Saul to the top of the 
house—Rather, called unio Saul on the 
roof, for Saul had vrobably slept on the 
root, and Samuel below. 

27. Bid the servant pass on be- 
fore us—For he did not wish Saul’s 
anointing to be yet made public. 


CHAPTER X. 

Here is an unfortunate division of 
chapters, harshly breaking in upon a 
deeply interesting narrative. 

1. A vial of oil—The Hebrew is 
emphatic—the flask of the oil; probably 
the holy anointing oil deseribed Exod. 
xxx, 23-33, which Samuel had prepared 
for this express purpose. Poured it 
upon his head—Among the Hebrews 
this solemn ceremony had hitherto been 
used only on the priests, aud the holy 
places and vessels of the sanctuary. Its 
application to the king would, therefore, 
serve to show that he was a sacred 
personage, and that the monarchy, like 
the priesthood, was a divine institution. 
Hence “the Lord’s anointed ” became 
the common designation of the kings of 
Israel. Chap. xii, 3, 5; xxiv, 6; 2 Sam. 
BJA 165" Pea. Cv, 15. From Psa. 
axxxiii, 2, we would naturally infer 
that the precious ointment was very 
zopiously poured out. Kissed him— 
In token both of friendly congratulation 
and of homage. Compare Pga. ii, 12. 


prefect; overseer ; prince. 








Captain over his inheritance—1"}), 


Solemn and 
Compare the term 
the 


responsible office. 
Tal MV, Messiah Prince, or, 


Anointed Prince. Dan. ix, 25. 

9. When thou art departed from 
me—Samuel proceeds, verses 2-7, to 
give Saul three signs by which he shall 
know that God had chosen him king. 
Rachel’s sepulchre —See Genesis 
xxxv, 19, 20. There is no sufficient 
reason to question the traditional site 
of this place, which is at the modern 
Kubbet Rahil, a little to the northwest 
of Beth-lehem. In the border of Ben- 
jamin—This ran through the valley of 
Hinnom, just south of Jerusalem. Josh. 
xviii, 16. Zelzah—Some identify this 
place with the modern Beit-jala; but this 
passage would rather imply thet it was 
situated north of Rachel’s tomb, and 
nearer to the border of Benjamin. Itis 
nowhere mentiuned again. Left the 
care of the asses—Literally, the words 
of the asses; he has left off talking 
about them, and says more words about 
his absent son. 

3. The plain of Tabor—Rather, 
the oak of Tabor, a spot apparently well 
known to Saul and Samuel, but now 
lost from our knowledge. Thenius’s 
conjecture that the oak of Deborah 

Gen. xxxv, 8) is meant cannot be cor- 
rect, for that was at Beth-el, far to 
the north of Saul’s home. Three 
men going up to God to Beth-el 
—That is, going up to worship and 
sacrifice unto God at Beth-el. Tlis 
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one carrying three kids, and another 
carrying three loaves of bread, and an- 
other carrying a bottle of wine: 4 And 
they will salute thee, and give thee two 
luaves of bread; which thou shalt re- 
ceive of their hands. 5 After that thou 


shalt some to *the hill of God, ‘where 
isthe garrison of the Philistines: and 
it shall come to pass, when thou art 
come thither to the city, that thou 
shalt meet a company of prophets com- 
ing down "from the high place with a 





2ileb. ask thee of peace; as Judges 18. 15. 


h Verse 10.— Chap. 13. 3.—& Chap. 9, 12. 





“shows that there was still a place of 
sacrifice consecrated to the Lord at 
Beth-el, where Abraham and Jacob had 
erected altars to the Lord, who had ap- 
peared to them there, (Gen. xii, 8; xiii, 
3) 4s xxvill, 18, 19; xxxy, 7 ;)) for the 
kids and loaves and wine were sacrificial 
gifts which they were about to offer.”— 
Keil. Beth-el was one of the places 
regularly visited by Samuel in his yearly 
circuit, (chap. vii, 16,) and here were 
doubtless priests, and at this time, when 
the tabernacle was desolate, (see note 
on chapter ix, 12,) these three devoted 
men knew no more appropriate place 
to sacrifice unto God. Perhaps, too, the 
tabernacle was at Beth-el at this time, 
for after the desolation of Shiloh it 
seems to have become again a movable 
sanctuary, and appears in later history 
at Nob and Gibeon. Chap. xxi, 1-6; 
1 Chron. xvi, 39; comp. Judges xx, 27. 

5. The hill of God—Hebrew, Gib- 
eath ha-Elohim. This seems to have 
been the name of a sacrificial height 
near the home of Saul. It perhaps 
took its name from being the chief seat 
of the company of prophets here re- 
ferred to. Without doubt the height 
Tuleil-el-Ful is meant, which marks the 
site of the ancient Gibeah of Saul. The 
city itself, as we learn from this same 
verse, lay close by, probably at the base 
of the hill on the east or northeast. 
See Robinson's *‘ Biblical Researches,” 
vol. ili, p. 287 Garrison of the Phil- 
istines—On this height those vigilant 
enemies had intrenched themselves; for, 
though subdued, and unable to make 
successful invasions in the land of Is- 
rael, (see on chapter vii, 13,) they still 
annoyed Israel by occasionally throw- 
ing a garrison into such places as this 
and Geba. Chapter xiii, 3. Some ren- 
der the word, less properly, columns 
or pillars of the Philistines, meaning 
monumental pillars which these invad- 
ets had erected as signs of their su- 











A 
company of prophets — San, a cond, 


like the Englisk word band, is used to 
denote a company or association of per- 
sons bound together by common sym- 
pathies and aims. This is the first 
mention we have of those associations 
in ancient Israel which are commonly 
called Schools of the Prophets. There is 
little doubt but that they originated 
with Samuel, for at the time of his call 
prophecy was rare in Israel. Chapter 
iii, 1. We have reason to suppose that 
after the capture of the ark, and the 
desolation of the sanctuary at Shiloh, 
this inspired man, anxious to counter- 
act the prevailing tendency to idolatry, 
gathered around him at his home in 
Ramah a company of promising youth, 
and trained them in the true knowledge 
of Jehovah. During those twenty years 
of silence in the history of Israel re- . 
ferred to in chap. vii, 2, this work prob- 
ably occupied much of Samuel’s time. 
Here, observes Stanley, we have the 
first historical notice of societies formed 
for educational purposes. ‘ Long before 
Plato had gathered his disciples round 
him in the olive grove, or Zeno in the 
Portico, these institutions had sprung 
up in Judea.” These associations of 
holy men were no doubt powerful agen 
cies for preserving a knowledge of the 
true God among the people. Jerome 
regarded them as an order of monks, 
but they did not seclude themselves 
from the world and from human society, 
for some of them were married, (2 Kings 
iv, 1;) and this procession, marching 
with instruments of music through 
the s'reets of Gibeah, and publicly 
prophesying, presents them rather as 
travelling revivalists, seeking to scatter 
their religious spirit and enthusiasm 
among the people. Besides such pub- 
lic exercises, they probably employed 
themselves privately with the study of 


premacy, or ¢lse of former victories. 
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psaltery, and a tabre‘, and a pipe, and|a harp, before them ; land they shall 





UExod. 15. 20, 21; 


2 Kings 3. 15; 1 Cor. 14. 1. 





the law of Moses, the history of the 
shosen nation, and the cultivation of 
sacred poetry and song. A full account 
of these schools would supply a most 
interesting chapter in the history of the 


Hebrew nation, but we are dependent 


ov a few incidental allusions for all we 
know of them. We rext meet with 
them at Ramah. 
Here was Samuel’s home, aud just out 
of the city these prophets had probably 
their first-established settlement, (Mu7- 
ett.) Here, for atime, in the days of 
his persecution, David found an asylum 
with Samuel; and here, uo doubt, that 
youthful psalmist found a most con- 
genial society, and amidst its happy 
surroundings composed many of his 
psalms, and cultivated his taste for mu- 
sie to:greater perfection than before. 
In the days of Ahab the members of 
these schools must have become very 
numerous; for. besides those whom the 
miserable Jezebel succeeded in destroy- 
ing, (1 Kings xix, 10,) a hundred were 
hidden by Obadiah ina cave, (chap. xviii, 
4, 13;) and who shall tell how many of 
the seven thousand who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal (xix, 18) were saved 
from idolatry through the influence of 
these associations of devout men? In 
the time of Hlijah they were called “sons 
of the prophets,” (1 Kings xx, 35,) prob- 
ably because some distinguished proph- 
et like Elijah or Hlisha was their spirit- 
ual father, and presided over them as 
superintendent and teacher. They had 
schools at Beth-el, Jericho, Gilgal, the 
Jordan, and perhaps many other places. 
2 Kings ii, 3, 5; iv, 38; vi, 2. Asaph 
the seer (2 Chron. xxix, 30) was prob- 
ably a president of one of these schools, 
in which special attention was paid 
to sacred poetry and song. Hence the 
psalms attributed to him, (Psa. 1, lxxiii- 
ixxxiii,) composed by him or somé dis- 
ciple of his school, and used in the tem- 
ple service. We are not to suppose 
that all these sons of the prophets re- 
ecived and uttered divine revelations, 
but rather that in these a+ sociations 
they were trained to be lead>rs of the 
public worship, and to serve in divers 


Chap. xix, 18-24. j 


brews. 





ways as teachers of the people. Psal- 
tery... tabret... pipe... harp—These 
instruments of music often served, as 
in the case of Elisha, (2 Kings iii, 15,) to 
tranquillize the spirits of tne prophets, 
and induce the proper frame of mind to 
engage in holy exercises. Instrumen- 
tal music may ever be an assistant to 
reiigivus devotion—a fact which the 
saints of every age have acknowledged 
by appropriating its use to the worship 
of God in the sanctuary. It is impos- 
sible to determine clearly all the distin- 
guishing qualities of these and other 
musical instruments of the ancient He- 
Those who wish to know the 
various, and ofttimes conflicting, opin- 
ions of antiquaries on this subject 
should consult the large biblical dic- 
tionaries on the several words. On 
the harp, see at Gen. iv, 21. The prob- 
able forms of the psaltery, tabret, and 
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rophesy: 6 And ™the Spirit of the 

ORD will come upon thee, and "thou 
shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be 
Bane into another man. 7 And ®let 
it be, when these °signs are come unto 
thee, +that thou do as occasion serve 
thee; for »God zs with thee. 8 And 
thou shalt go down before me ‘to Gilgal ; 
and, behold, I will come down unto 
thee, to offer burnt offerings, and to sac- 
rifice sacrifices of peace offerings: 'sev- 
en days shalt thou tarry, till 1 come to 
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thee, and show thee what thou shalt do. 
9 And it was so, that, when he kad 
turned his Sback to go from Samuel 
God *gave him another heart: and all 
those signs came to pass that day. 
10 And * when they came thither to the 
hill, behold, ta company of prophets 
met him; and "the Spirit of God came 
upon him, and he prophesied amon 

them. 11 And it came to pass, when a 

that knew him beforetime saw that, be- 
hold, he prophesied among the prophets, 








mNum 11. 25; chap. 16. 18.—wn Verse 10; 
chap, 1% 8, 24.—3 Heb. it shall come to pass 
that when these signs, &.—o Exod. 4. 8; 
Luke 2. 12.—4 Hebrew, do for thee us thine 


hand shall find, Judges 9, 33.—p Judges 6. 12. 
——gq Chap. ll. 14, 15; 13. 4. —r Chap. 13. 8. 
5 Hebrew, shoulder. Hebrew, turned.— 
8 Verse 5.—4 Chap. 19, 20.— vw Verse 6. 





pipe are shown in the foregoing cut. 
The psaltery was a stringed instrument 
of a triangular form, (a ;) the tabret was 
an instrument of percussion, something 
like the modern tambourine, (6;) and 
the pipe was a wind instrument like 
the modern flute, and perforated with 
holes, (¢. c.) They shall prophesy— 
Literally, and they prophesying. This 
exercise sees to have consisted in the 
ecstatic utterance of prayer and praise 
to God, as in the case of the elders in 
the time of Moses Num. xi, 25. So 
powerful was the influence exerted by 
this prophesying that those who came 
near were affected by the same spirit. 
Compare chap. xix, 20-24. 

6. Turned into another man—Not 
regenerated in the Christian sense, nor 
suddenly endowed with a divine illu- 
mination of soul that completely lifted 

_him out of his previous modes of 
thought and feeling; but quickened 
with a divine impulse, and inspired 
with a loftier ambition and with con- 
ceptions of responsibility such as he 
had uot known before. See further on 
verse 9. 

7. Do as occasion serve thee— 
Literally, as in the margin, do for thee 
as thine hand shall find. That is, when 
thou seest all these signs come to pass, 
know that the Lord confirms thee as 
captain over his inheritance, and after- 
ward act as circumstances seem to re- 
quire. Boldly enter the openings of 
Providence. 

8. Thou shalt go down before me 
to Gilgal—This is not a command, but 
& prediction. Samuel’s prophetic eye 
fastens upon the future turning point 


in Saul’s career, when, threatened by 
an attack from the Philistines, and for- 
saken by many of his soldiers, he shall 
be called upon to show his faith in God. 
Perhaps Samuel added other instruc- 
tions not recorded here; but it was suffi- 
cient now for Saul to know that there 
would come a time when he would be 
waiting at Gilgal for Samuel's arrival, 
and when that occasion came he must 
wait for special instruction from the 
Lord. For the manner in which this 
prophecy was fulfilled, and how Saul 
failed to observe these instructions, see 
chap. xiii, 8. It was fitting that at this 
first interview Samuel should drop a 
word of warning and counsel for Saul’s 
guidance at that coming time of his 
greatest danger. 

9. When he had turned his back 
...God gave him another heart— 
In verse 6 he is told that be would be 
twined into another man when he came 
in contact with the company of proph- 
ets, but here it appears that as soon as 
he left the company of Samuel God 
turned to him another heart. And 
so it doubtless was. The unexpected 
and impressive disclosures which the 
prophet had made to him began at 
once to work a revolution in his inner 
life. Every successive sign, as it came 
to pass, deepened the impression, and 
whert he met the band of prophets he 
was a most proper subject to catch the 
inspiration of their contagious enthusi- 
asm. So he truly returned to Gibeah 
another man from what he was when ho 
lett that place tive days before. 

ll. Ail that knew him—aAll his 
neighbours and acquaintances at once 
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then the people said Tone to another, 
What ¢s this that_is come unto the 
son of Kish? ‘Js Saul also among the 
prophets? 12 And one 8of the same 
place answered and said, But “who és 
their father? Therefore it became a 
proverb, Js Saul also among the prcph- 
ets? 13 And when he had made an 
end of ey nes he came to the high 
place. 14 And Saul’s uncle said unto 
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him and to his servant, Whither went 
ye? And he said, To seek the asses: 
and when we saw that they were no 
where, we came to Samuel. 15 And 
Saul’s uncle said, Tell me, I pray thee 
what Samuel said unto you. 16 Anc 
Saul said unto his uncle, He told_us 
plainly that the asses were found. But 
Xof the matter of the kingdom, whereof 
Samuel spake, he told him not. 





7 Heb. a man to his neighlour. v Chap. 
19. 24; Matt. 12. 54,55; John 7. 15; Acts 4, 18. 








8 Heb. from thence. w Isa. 54. 15; Jchn 
6. 45; 7. 16.—a@ Prov. 29. 11. 





perceive the change, and, as he prophe- 
sies among the prophets, they ask, as 
in amazement: What is this that is 
come unto the ‘son of Kish? Is 
Saul also among the prophets? 
Nothing of this kind had ever been 
known of him before, and all at once 
he seemed to be changed into a man 
of another heart and another life. 

- 12, Who is their father—Not his 
futher, as the Septuagint and other 
versions presume to amend the Hebrew 
text.—for this was not a contemptuous 
question; and otherwise it would have 
been meaningless in the mouth of a man 
of Gibeah, who must have known the 
father of Saul,—but, Who is the rather 
af them? thatis, of the prophets :—who 
makes prophets? Is it not God? and 
cannot he make a prophet of the son of 
Kish as easily as of any other man? 
The gift of prophecy comes not by nat- 
ural descent, but by inspiration of the 
Almighty; and this fact was ever sug- 
gested by the proverb, afterwards com- 
mon in Israel, Js Saul also amony the 
prophets ? 

‘13. He came to the high place— 
Whence the company of prophets had 
come down, (verse 5,) and where he 
seems to have met his uncle, or friend. 

14, Saul’s uncle—Perhaps Abuer, 
who was afterwards captain of Saul’s 
host. Chap. xiv, 50. But the word 54451, 
here translated uncle, frequently means 
a beloved friend, and may here refer to 
some fam/liar friend of Saul who was 
not a relative. The earnestness with 
which he asks what Samuel had said 
to Saul is another intimation that Saul’s 
relatives and friends were interested in 
his case, and had possibly proposed 
him as a proper person for king. Com- 
pare note on chap. ix, 20 
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16. The matter of the kingdom 
—Or, the word of the kingdom; that is, 
the statements and counsels of Samuel 
respecting it. He told him not— 
With becoming humility and modesty 
he waited the time when the develop- 
ments of Providence should make it 
known, for as yet he was little in his 
own eyes. Chap. xv, 17. 


Sauu’s Pusiic ELECTION AT MIZPEH, 
17-27. 

It was very important for the interests 
of Saul, as well as to Samuel and the 
people, that his advancement to the 
head of the nation be a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety. Already was it noised 
abroad that he was among the prophets; 
but that remarkable fact was no suf- 
ficient reason for the people to recog- 
nise him as their king. Therefore Sam- 
uel, to whom all still looked for judg: 
ment, assembled the people at Mizpeh, 
where Jehovah had on a former occa- 
sion signally magnitied his name among 
them, and confounded their enemies, 
(chap. vii,) and there, by the casting of 
lots, Saul was publicly designated as 
the one ‘whom the Lord had chosen.” 
Samuel knew before this whom the 
Lord had chosen, and so did Saul, as is 
seen in his hiding himself among the 
stuff. Verses 21,22. Soit was not for 
their sake, but for the people’s sake, that 
this assembly was convened at Miz- 
peh. Proper attention to this fact will 
show how futile is the position of De 
Wette and other rationalistic critics, 
who assume that this public election at 
Mizpeh is inconsistent with the account 
of Saul’s private anointing in the pre- 
ceding section. But on occasion of this 
public election he was not anointed at 
all. Ata previous convention of the 
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17 And Samuel called the people to- 
gether Yunto the Lorp *to Mizpeh; 
18 And said usto the children of Isra- 
el, ° Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel 
I brought up Israel out of Egypt, and 
delivered you out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and out of the hand of all 
kingdoms, and of them that opr 
you: 19 "And ye have this day re- 
jected your God, who himself saved you 
out of all your adversities and your trib- 
ulations; and ye have said unto him, 
Nay, but set a king over us. Now 
therefore present yourselves before the 
Lorp by your tribes, and by your thou- 
sands. 20 And when Samuel had 
*caused all the tribes of Israel to come 
near, the tribe of Benjamin was taken. 
21 When he had caused the tribe of 
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Benjamin to come near by their fam- 
ilies, the family of Matri was taken, 
and Saul the son of Kish was taken: 
and when they ge him, he could 
not be found. 22% Therefore they ‘in- 
quired of the Lorn further, if the man 
should yetcome thither. And the Lorn 
answered, Behold, he hath * hid himself 
among the stuff. 23 And they ran and 
fetched him thence: and when hestood 
among the people, ‘he was higher than 
any of the people from his shoulders 
and upward. 24 And Samuel said to 
all the people, See ye him *whom the 
Lorp hath chosen, that there 7s none 
like him among all the people? And 
all the people shouted, and said, »®God 
save the king. 25 Then Samuel told 
the people ‘the manner of the kingdom, 





y Judges 11,11; 20. 1; chap. 11, 15.—eChap. 
7, 5, 6.—a Judges 6. 8, 9.—bChap. 8. 7, 19; 
12, 12.—ce Josh. 7. 14, 16, 17; Acts 1, 24, 26.— 
d Chap. 23. 2, 4, 10, 11. 


e Luke 14, 11.—/Chap. 9. 2. g2 Sam. 21. 6. 
——/ 1 Kings 1. 25, 39; 2 Kings 11. 12.—9 Heb. 
Let the king live-—i See Deut. 17. 14, &e.; 
chap. 8 11. 





people at Ramah they had insisted on 
having a king, (vili, 19,) and the proph- 
et, to whom the matter was intrusted, 
dismissed them to their homes that he 
might take the proper measures for ac- 
complishing their desire. Having now, 
by providential guidance, found the 
man of Israel’s desire, (ix, 20,) he again 
assem bles the people for the purpose 
of publicly designating whom the Lord 
had chosen; and, that there may be no 
appearance of intrigue, he has the elec- 
tion publicly made by lot. 

17. Unto the Lord—This expres- 
sion does not necessarily imply that 
the ark was present. Compare Judges 
xi, 11, note. Samuel publicly invokes 
the divine presence and blessing, and 
has everything done as in the presence 
of Jehovah. So there was no chance 
for intrigue. The matter was decided 
by lot, and Saul was designated as 
king by a process the same as that by 
which Achan was convicted of his 
Crime in the days of Joshua, Josh. 
vii, 14-18, 

21. Family of Matri—Not men- 
tioned among the families of Benjamiu 
in Num. xxvi, 38-41; but probably a 
new family that arose in Benjamin after 
the tribal war. See note on chap. ix, 1. 
He could not be found—Saul knew, 
from his former interview with Sam- 
ucl, what the result of this casting of 
lots would be, and probably a feeling 








of mingled reserve, timidity, and em- 
barrassment led him to hide himself. 
22. They inquired of the Lord 
further — Either by urim or by the 
prophet, for in both these ways Jeho- 
vah was wont to be inquired of. Com- 
pare chap. xxviii, 6. Very probably 
on this occasion Samuel himself was 
the medium, for the seer who could 
give information concerning the strayed 
asses might very naturally be expected 
to tell where Saul was. Among the 


stuff—p pn, utensils, vessels; that is. 


the travelling baggage of the assem- 
bled people. 

24, None like him—See note on 
chap. ix, 2. God save the king— 
Better, Live the king! Equivalent to 
the French Vive le roi! The salutation 
of royalty. 

25. Manner of the kingdom—This 
phrase is not identical with the manner 
of the king, described chap. viii, 11-18, 
for that was a description of what orien- 
tal despots claimed as their right, while 
this was probably an expansion of the 
Mosaic law concerning a monareliy, as 
recorded Deut. xvii, 14-20. Hence it 
appears that the kingdom of Israel was 
@ constitutional, not an absolute monarchy. 
The king himself was to be governed 
and guided by law, and ever to under- 
stand that government itself was a di- 
vine ordinance, not a human invention. 
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and wrote # in a book, and laid @ u 

before the Lorp. And Samuel sent a 

the people away, every man to his house. 
26 And Saul also went home *to Gib- 
eah; and there went with him a band 
of men, whose hearts God had touched. 
27 'But the "children of Belial said, 


CHAPTER XI. 


How shall this man save. us ? 
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; I And they 
despised him, "and brought him ne 
presents. But 1°he held his peace. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HEN * Nahash the Ammonite came 
up, and encamped against >Jabesh- 








k& Judges 20. 14; chap. 11. 4.—1 Chap. 11. 12. 
——mn Deuteronomy 13. 13.—n 2 Samuel 8. 2; 
1 Kings 4. 2{; 10. 25; 2 Chronicles 17. 53 Psalm 


72. 10: Matthew 2 11.10 Or, he was «a 
though he had been deaf.—a Chap. 12, 12. 
—b Judges 21. 8. 








Wrote it ina book— According to the 
counmandment, Deut. xvii, 18: “ He 
shall write him a copy of this law in a 
book,” ete. Laid it up before the 
Lord—Committed it to the charge of 
the priests, as Moses did the law. 
Deut. xxxi, 9, 26. The ark and the tab- 
ernacle were at this time separate, and 
it is uncertain in which of them this 
book of Samuel was placed. Perhaps 
this disorganized state of the priest- 
hood was a cause of the loss of many 
ancient books. 

26. There went with him a band 
of men—As an escort of honour and 
esteem. Whose hearts God had 
touched—Who had been peculiarly 
affected by the scenes of the election 
they had witnessed at Mizpeh, and who 
were inwardly drawn by the divine in- 
fluence to love and admire the new sov- 
ereign. 

21. Children of Belial — Worth- 
less, envious persons. See on chap. 
i, 16. Brought him no presents— 
The marginal references here show how 
uniform a custom it was for persons to 
show their obedience or respect to one 
of higl: position, particularly to a king, 
by briaging him a present. To neglect 
such token of honour would be to treat 
a monarch with contempt. He held 
his peace—Literally, he was as being 
deaf. He maintained a prudent reserve, 
deeming it inexpedient and unwise to 
begin his reign by using his royal power 
to crush a few worthless fellows, who 
were unworthy, at present, of so much 
attention. But while, perhaps, only a 
few were outspoken in their disloyalty, 
i: seems from what followed that there 
was quite a widespread disaffection ; 
and Saul’s public inauguration and sol- 
emn consecration as the Lord’s anointed 
were reserved for a more suitable occa- 
gion. See on chap. xi, 14. 











CHAPTER XI. 


Savuu’s VICTORY OVER THE AMMON- 
ires, 1-11. 


The fact that Saul was permitted to 
return again to private life after all Is- 
rael’s clamour for a king, and notwith- 
standing the enthusiasm that prevailed 


at his election at Mizpeh, shows that 


there was considerable disaffection and 
disappointment among the people over 
his appointment. The salutations of 
royalty that at first greeted him on that 
proud occasion soon died away. There 
was, probably, a feeling that he was 
too obscure a person, and of insufficient 
age and experience, to be suddenly ad- 
vanced to the head of the nation. But 
we must not judge the tastes and ideas 
of that more simple age altogether by 
the standard of our owntimes. Inthe 
old Roman Republic it is said that Cin- 
cinnatus was called from the plough to 
lead the army against the enemy, and, 
after having conquered, and having held 
the dictatorship only sixteen days, he 
returned to his farm again. It was no 
easy matter to establish a monarchy 
over a people that had never hitherto 
been subject to a human king; and, to 
do it successfully, it was necessary that 
ine who was to be ruler should signa'ize 
his martial prowess and heroic daring by 
going out before the people and fight- 
ing for them victorious battles against 
their enemies. Anattempt of the Am- 
monites to avenge themselves of the 
defeat they had suffered at the hands 
of Jephthah (Judges xi, 33) gave to the 
regal Saul an opportunity to secure for 
lnimself a more worthy recognition. 

1. Nahash the Ammonite—From 
chap. xii, 12, we learn that he was king 
of the children of Ammon, and also that 
a knowledge of his warlike inteptions 
was one reason of Israel’s urgent re- 
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gilead: and all the men of Jabesh said 
unto Nahash, °Make a covenant with 
us, and we will serve thee. 2 And Na- 
hash the Ammonite answered them, On 
this condition will I make @ covenant 
with you, that I may thrust out all your 
right eyes, and lay it tor “a reproach 
upon all Israel. 3 And the elders of 
Jabesh said unto him, 1Give us seven 
days’ respite, that we may send mes- 
sengers unto all the coasts of Israei: 
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and then, if there be no man to save us, 
we will come out tc thee. 4 Thencame 
the messengers * to Gibeah of Saul, and 
told the tidings in the ears of the peo- 
ple: and ‘all the people lifted up their 
voices, and wept. § And, behold, Saul 
came after the herd out of the field; and 
Saul said, What aéleth the people that 
they weep? And they told him the 
tidings of the men of Jabesh. 6 #And 
the Spirit of Goa came upon Saul when 





e Gen, 26. 28; Exod, 23. 82; 1 Kings 20.34; Job 
41.4; Ezek. 17. 13.—d Gen. 34. 14; chap. 17. 26. 
—1 Heb. Forbear us. 


eChap. 10, 26; 15. 34; 2 Sam. 21. 6—/ Judges 
45 21. 2. g Judges 3.10; 6.34; 11.29; 13.25; 
14. 6; chap. 10. 10; 16. 13. 








quest for a king to fight their battles for 
them. For the origin of the Ammon- 
ites see Gen. xix, 38; and for their sub- 
sequent history, Judges xi, 4-33. Ja- 
besh-gilead— Gilead was the moun- 
tainous tract east of the Jordan bounded 
on the north by Bashan and on the south 
by the land of the Ammonites. Of this 
district Jabesh was the chief city, and 
is first mentioned Judges xxi, 8, in con- 
nexion with the vengeance wrought on 
its inhabitants for not participating in 
the tribal war against Benjamin. It was 
situated on the Wady Yabes, some six 
or eight miles east of the Jordan. The 
inhabitants must have been at this time 
in a very defenceless condition, as is 
manifest from their desire to make a 
covenant with the invaders. 

2. Thrust out all your right eyes 
—This would incapacitate them for war, 
because the shield was carried on the 
left arm, and would thus partially be in 
the way of the left eye; but this loss 
of one eye would not render them unfit 
for other service, and the conqueror 
might still use them as slaves. A re- 
proach upon all Israel—Because they 
were unable to defend a part of their 
nation from such a barbarous treatment; 
and also to remind Israel that the Am- 
monites still claimed, as they did in the 
days of Jephthah, that a part of their 
land had been unjustly taken from them. 
Judges xi, 13. 

3. Give us seven days’ respite— 
Literally, Let ws alone seven days. They 
deemed this a sufficient length of time 
to ascertain whether heip could be ob- 
tained for them beyond the Jordan. 
But why, it may be asked, would Na- 
nash, who could dictate such barba- 


rous terms of surrender, allow the de- 
fenceless town such an opportunity to 
strengthen itself? He probably sup- 
posed that the tribes on the west of the 
Jordan were in no condition to render 
Jabesh any considerable aid, and that 
it would add all the more to Israel's re- 
proach to have it said that the inhab- 
itants of Jabesh implored their aid in 
vain. Josephus tells us that the be- 
sieged had already sought in vain for 





aid from the tribes on the east of the 
Jordan, and this fact may have made 
Nahash feel all the more secure. Then, 
perhaps, he was not just at that time 
in a condition to take the city easily, in 
case the besieged should offer a fierce 
resistance; nor must we forget that 
Jehovah designed, by this war with 
the Ammonites, to magnify Saul in the 
eyes of Israel. 

4. Messengers to Gibeah—-Gibeah 
was nearly sixty miles southwest of 
Jabesh, and it would have taken a day 
and a night for the messengers to reach 
it. But why were these messengers 
sent to Gibeah? We most naturally 
suppose that the elders of Jabesh knew 
that Saul had very recently been elect- 
ed king, and therefore dispatched their 
messengers to his place of residerce. 
When they arrived at Gibeah they 
found no regal court, and no king, for 
Saul was away in the field attending to 
the cattle. What then could they do 
but utter the tidings in the ears of 
the people ? All the people... wept 
—For they saw no prospect of saving 
their brethren from this cruel infliction, 
aud their nation from foul reproach. 

6. The Spirit of God came upon 
, Saul—As it came on the ancient judges, 
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he heard those tidings, and his anger 
was kindled greatly. 7 And he took 
a yoke of oxen, and "hewed them in 
pieces, and sent them throughout all 
he coasts of Israel by the hands of mes- 
gengers, saying, ' Whosoever cometh not 
forth after Saul and after Samuel, so 
shall it be done unto kis oxen. And 
the fear of the Lorp fell on the people, 
h Judges 19. 29.—i Judges 21. 5, 8, 10. 
2 Heb. as one man, Judges 20. 1. 

See the marginal references. As the 
judges of former times had undertaken 
their great exploits by special inspira- 
tion from the Almighty, so also Saul. 
When he departed from Samuel, that 
prophet told him after certain signs 
came to pass to follow the openings of 
Providence, (see note on chap. x, 7,) 
and here was presented a manifest oc- 
casion for him to rise in the dignity of 
his power and his royal office, and call 
the nation to arms. His anger was 
kindled greatly—At the thought that 
the children of Ammon would dare 
threaten Israel with such barbarity. 

7. Took... oxen, and hewed 
them in pieces— Lucian says, that 
among the ancient Scythians, when any 
great injury called for punishment, an 
individual who was deeply interested in 
the matter cut an ox in pieces and sent 
it round, whereupon all who would help 
avenge the wrong that had been done 
took a piece, and swore by it to do his 
utmost to punish the offender. The 
import of this symbolical act the words 
of the messengers explained. It was 
the king’s prerogative to call the peec- 
ple out to battle; this act showed that 
he was terribly in earnest. Saul’s con- 
duct could not but remind the people of 
the similar act of the Levite of Mount 
Ephraim, (Judges xix, 29,) and also of 
the bitter vengeance wrought on the in- 
habitants of this same Jabesh-Gilead for 
their refusal to respond to that call. 
Judges xxi, 10. After Saul and after 
Samuel—He adds the name of Samuel 
to his own in order to strengthen the 
authority and influence of his com- 
mand. Fear of the Lord fell—A 
fear inspired by Jehovah. The people 
were made to feel that a most impor- 
tant movement for the honour of all 
Israel was at hand. 














and they came out ?with one consent. 
8 And when he numbered them in * Be- 
zek, the children 'of Israel were three 
hundred thousand, and the men of Ju- 
dah thirty thousand. 9 And they said: 
unto the messengers that came, Thus 
shall ye say unto the men of Jabesh- 
ilead, To morrow, by that time the sun 
e hot, ye shall have *help. And the 
k Judges 1. 5.—/2 Sam. 24. 9, 
3 Or, deliverance. 

8. Bezek—At this place Judah had 
defeated Adoni-bezek. Judg.i,4. When 
Saul issued his call to all the tribes he 
probably designated this place as the 
rendezvous, where every warrior must 
report himself without the least delay. 
No traveller has yet satisfactorily iden- 
tifled Bezek with any modern site. From 
the next verse we infer that it was with- 
in a day’s journey of Jabesh, and there~ 
fore a very proper place to muster the 
army into battle array. Israel. ..three 
hundred thousand...Judah thirty 
thousand — This distinction between 
Judah and Israel is considered by many 
as clear evidence that this narrative 
was written after the division of the 
nation into two kingdoms; but it may 
also indicate that long before that divi- 
sion was completed there were grow- 
ing rivalries and jealousies that silently 
prepared the way for it, so that in 
Saul’s time Judah and Israel began to 
reckon themselves apart, asif they were 
two different states. Compare 2 Sam. 
ii, 10; xix, 41; xx, 1, 2. Three hun- 
dred thousand men was indeed a vast 
army, but there is no sufficient rea- 
gon to believe that the number is exag- 
gerated. At the time of the march 
through the desert all that were able to 
go forth to war in Israel were six hun- 
dred and three thousand five hundred 
and fifty, (Num. i, 46,) and it would) 
have been exceedingly strange if now, 
from all the coasts of Israel, the call of 
Saul had brought together less than 
half that number. 

9. They said unto the messen- 
gers that came — These messengers 
were the ones that came from Jabesh 
to Gibeah. They had repaired to Bezek 
to wait to see the result of Saul’s 
call for the people to assemble there. 
To-morrow, by that time the sup 
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messengers came and showed 7 to the 
men of Jabesh; and they were glad. 
10 Therefore the men of Jabesh said, 
To morrow ™we will come out unto you, 
and ye shall do with us all that seemeth 


m Verse 3, 


be hot—That is, about noon. Wheth- 
er this ‘‘morrow”’ was the last day of 
the seven granted by Nahash to the el- 
ders of Jabesh cannot be certainly decid- 
ed by any thing here recorded. But on 
the supposition that it was, the ques- 
tion has been raised: Was a period 
of seven days sufficient time for all 
these things to be done? It would 
require at least a day for the messen- 
gers to reach Gibeah, and it would seem 
at first sight that a week would be 
barely sufficient to notify the tribes, 
much less to get together an army of 
three hundred and thirty thousand men 
in readiness for battle. Indeed, with 
our modern ideas and methods of rais- 
ing and marshalling an army, it would 
be utterly impossible for the most ex- 
perienced general to get together, with- 
out any previous arrangement, so large 
an army in so short a time. But we 
must divest our minds of our modern 
notions of warfare, and remember that 
in ancient Israel every able-bodied man 
was made familiar from his childhood 
with the implements of war. A bow, 
a sword or a spear, and a shield, or 
simply a sling, were the weapons most 
commonly used. From chap. xiii, 22, it 
appears that swords and spears were 
scarce among the people, but at such a 
time the sling was probably regarded as 
a much more serviceable weapon. Com- 
pare the feat of David, chap. xvii, 49, 
and the statement of Judges xx, 16, 
that the little tribe of Benjamin had sey- 
en hundred chosen men, each of whom 
could sling stones at a hair-breadtl: and 
not miss. Accordingly, when sum- 
moned out to battle, every man would 
provide his own weapons and his own 
food, and hasten at once to the place of 
rendezvous. No great length of time 
would be necessary, under such circum- 
stances, for the mustering of an army. 
A man notified in the morning, might 
equip himself and travel forty or fifty 
miles before night, aud in circumstances 
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good unto you. 11 And it was so on 
the morrow, that "Saul put the people 
°in three companies; and they came 
into the midst of the host in the morn- 
ing watch, and slew the Ammonites 





m See chap. 31. 11.—\o Judges 7. 16. 


of great peril he would probably travel 
in the night time also. Josh. x, 9. Then 
we must not imagine that the roads of 
Palestine were, at that time, in the ru- 
ined and neglecte| state in which the 
modern traveller finds them: norshould 
we obscure the subject by the supposi- 
tion that the summons of Saul was car- 
ried through the coasts of Israel by a 
few slow-footed travellers. Doubtless 
every town had one or more swift- 
footed runners,who, like Asahel, (2 Sam- 
uel ii, 18,) were as light of foot as the 
wild roe; and as the tidings reached one 
town, swift messengers would fly forth 
in different directions; and the alarm 
might spread still more rapidly by the 
erection of ensigns on the tops of the 
high hills. Such tidings, of course, 
would spread by night as well as by 
day, and thirty or forty honrs would be 
sufficient to send the call of the king 
through all the coasts of Israel. Saul 
probably sent forth ten swift runners, 
(for it is hardly likely that the tribes on 
the east of the Jordan were summoned.) 
each bearing a piece of the slanghtered 
oxen to the chief city of each tribe; and 
from such central city of every tribe the 
call rapidly flew to all the snrrounding 
country. Attention to all these circum- 
stances will show that a vast army 
might, without great difficulty, be mus- 
tered in a few days. 

10. To-morrow we will come out 
unto you—By this guileful message 
they sought to make the enemy feel all 
the more secure and confideut of sre- 
cess, and thus subject them to a more 
humiliating defeat. 

11. Saul put the people in three 
companies—Perhaps about one hun- 
dred and ten thousand in each company. 
But we need not suppose that the whole 
three hundred and thirty thousand were 
at one time engaged in the fight. In 
the morning watch—Between three 
and six o’clock in the morning. So 
Saul had evidently marched from Bezek 
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until the heat of the day: and it came 
to pass, that they which remained were 
scattered, so that two of them were not 
left together. 

12 And the people said unto Samuel, 
° Who is he that said, Shall Saul reign 
pver us? °bring the men, that we ma. 
put them to death. 13 And Saul said, 
?There shall not a man be put to death 
his day: for to day *the Lorp hath 





14 Then 
eople, Come, and 
tto Gilgal, and renew the 
kingdom there. 15 And all the people 
went to Gilgal; and there they made 
Saul king “before the Lorp in Gilgal; 
and ‘there they sacrificed sacrifices of 
peace offerings before the Lorp; an 
there Saul and all the men of Israel re- 
joiced greatly. 


wrought salvation in Israel. 
said Samuel to the 
let us go 








1p Chap. 10. 27.—g See Luke 19. 27.—r2 Sam. 
19, 22,_—-s Exod. 14. 13, 80; chap. 19. 5. 
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¢ Chapter 10. 8. —w Chapter 10. 17. 
~» Chapter 10. 3. 





during the night, Two of them were 
not left together—Their army was ut- 
terly demoralized and scattered. 


TEE REACTION IN Favour OF SaUvL, 
axp RENEWAL OF THE KINGDOM AT 
GILGAL, 12-15. 

The aged Samuel, whose name had 
gone forth with Saul’s call to arms, 
(verse 7,) was with the army at the 
time of Saul’s triumph over the Ammon- 
ites, and when he saw the mighty host 
all flushed with the glory of their tri- 
umph, and all with one accord extolling 
Saul, he deemed it a most appropriate 
time to establish the new king in all the 
powers and prerogatives of the govern- 
ment, and secure for him national recog- 
nition. 

12. Bring the men, that we may 
put them to death—The reference is 
to the outspoken disloyalty that showed 
itself at Mizpeh. Chap. x,27. But the 
new king’s magnanimity and piety for- 
bade the shedding of Israelitish blood 
on that day of victory. 

14. Let us go to Gilgal—The an- 

cient sacred camping ground of Israel, 
where, after the long exile in the wil- 
derness, the reproach of Egypt was 

rolled away. Compare Josb. v, 2-9, 

notes. Appropriately uow, after long 

years of varied furtune, may the nation 
assemble, in the persons of its warriors, 
on that li.lowed spot, and there recog- 
nise their new leader, who has shown 
himself to be another conqueror of Is- 
rael's foes. Renew the kingdom 
there—At Mizpeh he had only been 
designated as the chosen of the Lord, 
but not formally recognised as king, 
or set apart by solemn ceremonies as 
the Lord’s anointed. Sucl: more sol- 
emn ani impressive inauguration was 





reserved for this occasion, when, as Is- 
rael’s honoured and victorious chieftain, 
no envious tongue would dare malign 
him. 

15. There they made Saul king 
before the Lord — Whether Samuel 
anointed him again on this occasion we 
are not told, but it is certain that by 
some formal ceremony he was set 
apart and recognised as king. Sam- 
uel’s speaking of him as Jehovah's 
anointed (chap. xii, 3) makes it proba- 
ble that the public anointing was done 
at this time, One prominent cere- 
mony of the occasion was the sac- 
rifices of peace offerings. In these 
the worshipper himself received the 
greater part of the animal slain, and 
with it held a feast of thanksgiving; an 
appropriate service for that proud oc- 
easion, when all the men of Israel 
rejoiced greatly. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SaMUEL'’S FAREWELL ADDRESS TO 
IgRABL, 1-25. 

While the hearts of all the people 
are thus knit to their new king, and 
every tongue in Israel is eloquent with 
his praise, the venerable prophet and 
judge feels that the proper time has 
come for the public surrender of his 
office as ruler. For what more suita- 
ble occasion was likely to present itself 
than this joyful assembly of the people 
at Gilgal? Here the monarchy was 
newly contirmed to Saul, and henceforth 
all Israel would regard him as their 
leader and king. Samuel, indeed, as 
long as he lived, would be regarded with 
profoundest reverence by all, and his 
religious influence must needs be great- 
er than that of any other man, So, too, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ND Samuel said unto all Israel, 
A. Behold, I have hearkened unto 
“your voice in all that ye said unto 
me, and have made a king over you. 
2 And now, behold, the king °walketh 
before you: ‘and I am old and gray- 
headed; and, behold, my sons are with 
you: and I have walked before you 
from my childhood unto this day. 
3 Behold, here I am: witness against 
me before the Lorp, and before ¢his 
anointed: ‘whose ox have I taken? or 
whose ass have I taken? or whom have 
I defrauded? whom have I oppressed ? 
or of whose hand have I received any 





@ Chap. 8. 5, 19, 20. —b Chap. 10. 24; 11. 14, 15. 
——eNum. 27. 17; chap. 8. 20.——d Chap. 8. 1, 5. 
—é Verse 5; chap. 10.1; 24. 6; 2 Sam. 1. 14, 16, 
PET 16.15; Acts 20, 33; 1 Thess, 9. 5,.— 
1 Heb. ransom.—2 Or, that I should hide 
mine eyes at him. 





as long as he was able to exercise judg- 
ment, there would be those who would, 
in matters of difficulty, prefer his coun- 
sels and judgment before all others. 
Accordingly, he *‘judged Israel all the 
days of his life.” Chap. vii, 15. But 
his years reminded him that he musv 
shortly pass away. His long, flowing 
locks, over which no razor had ever 
passed, (chap. i, 11,) were gray with age 
and cares. There must have been a 
mighty struggle in his bosom when he 
uttered this valedictory to the people 
whose interests had been the burden 
of his heart and prayers for so many 
years. The nation had now reached 
a new era in its historical develop- 
ment, and its future weal or wove de. 
pended on the people’s obedience to 
the commandments of God. This im- 
pressive truth the venerable prophet 
seeks, throughout his entire address, to 
fasten indelibly upon their minds. 

Tho address consists of three parts. 
(1) Samuel’s self-vindication, 1-5. (2) A 
brief historical review of the theocracy 
from its beginning up to the time of 
Saul’s inauguration, 6-13. (3) Solemn 
exhortation to obedience, on the ground 
that this revolution in the government 
was offensive to Jehovah, to which, 
during an awful pause, (16-19,) a mi- 
raculous confirmation is given from the 
heavens, 14-25, 

1, 2. I... have made a king over 
you -—This statement, together with 





‘bribe *to blind mine eyes therewith ? 
and I will restore it you. 4 And they 
said, »Thou hast not defrauded us, nor 
oppressed us, neither hast thou taken 
aught of any man’s hand. 5 And he 
said unto them, The Lorp is witness 
against you, and his anointed ¢s witness 
this day, ‘that ye have not found aught 
‘in my hand. “And they answered, He 
ds witness. 6 And Samuel said unto 
the people, Zé zs the Lorp that 2ad- 
vanced Moses and Aaron, and that 
brought your fathers up out of the land 
of Egypt. 7 Now therefore stand still, 
that T may "reason with you before the 
Lorp of all the ‘righteous acts of the 





g Deuteronomy 16, 19,—/ Psa. 37. 5, 6; Dan. 
iel 6. 4; 3 John 12.——4 John 18, 38; Acts 23. 9; 
24. 16, 20.— Exodus 22. 4, —/ Micah Oe 
3 Or, made.—m Isaiah 1. 18; 5.3, 4; Micah 6. 

) 8..—$—4 Helrew, righteousness, or, benejits, 


2 
Judges 5. 11. 


SS eee 
that which follows—behold, the king 
walketh before you—indicates what 
we have already assumed, that this 
farewell address was made at Gilgal 
when they renewed the kingdom there. 
My sons are with you—tThat is, are 
at your disposal, to be treated as may 
seem proper to you and to your king, 
They had heretofore assisted Samuel in 
the judgeship by attending to matters 
in remote parts of the country, (see on 
chap. viii, 1,) but now they were super- 
seded by the election of a king. 

3. Before his anointed—That is, 
Saul, the king, who had probably been 
publicly anointed before this assembly 
at Gilgal. 

5. They answered. ..witness _. 
They thereby testified by an oath before 
God that there was no reason for them 
lo be dissatisfied with Samuel's admin- 
istration, or for bringing about this rev- 
olution in their government. 

6. It is the Lord—In the Hebrew 
the word Lorp is without expressed 
grammatical connexion, but it is most 
natural to regard it asa repetition from . 
the preceding verse. Thus: Jehovah 
ts witness, ete.—even Jehovah, who ad- 
vanced Moses and Aaron, Literally, who 
nade Moses and Aaron: that is, made 
them what they were, 

7. All the righteous acts of the 
Lord—A remembrance of these would 
show them how ill-advised and impioug 
it was to revolutionize their form of 
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Lorp, which he did *to you and to your 
fathers. 8 " When Jacob was come into 
Egypt, and your fathers °cried unto the 
Lorp, then the Lorp ?sent Moses and 
Aaron, which brought forth your fathers 
out of Egypt, and made them dwell in 
this place. 9 And when they ‘forgat 
the Lorp their God, "he sold them into 
the hand of Sisera, captain of the host of 
Hazor, and into the hand of *the Philis- 
tines, and into the hand of the king ‘of 
Moab, and they fought against them. 
10 And they cried unto the Lorp, and 
said, “We have sinned, because we have 
forsaken the Lorp, ‘and have served 
Baalim and Ashtaroth: but now “de- 
liver us out of the hand of our enemies, 
and we will serve thee. 1% And the 
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Lorp sent *Jerubbaal, and Bedan, and 
y Jephthah, and *Samuel, and delivered 
you out of the hand of your enemies on 
every side, and ye dwelt safe. 12 And 
when ye saw that *Nahash the king of 
the children of Ammon came against 
you, *ye said unto me, Nay ; but « king 
shall reign over us: when ‘the Lorp 
your God was your king. 13 Now there- 
fore ‘behold the king *whom ye have 
chosen, and whom ye have desired! and, 
behold, ‘the Lorp hath set a king over 
you. 14 Ifyewill *fear the Lorp and 
serve him, and obey his voice, and not 
rebel against the *commandment of the 
Lorp; then shall both ye and also the 
king that reigneth over you 7continue 
following the Lorp your God: 15 But 











5 Hebrew, 20¢th.—2 Gen. 46. 5, 6, —0 Exod. 
2, 23.—~p Exod. 3. 10; 4. 16.—¢ Judges 3. 7. 
——p Judges 4. 2,—s Judges 10, 7; 13. a= 
t Judges 3. 12.—w Judges 10, 10.—v Judges 2. 
13,—-~w Judges 10. 15, 16.—w Judges 6. 14, 32. 





y Judges 11. 1.—¢ Chap. 7. 18.—qa Chap. 
11. 1.— Chap. 8. 5, 19.—e Judges 8. 23; chap. 
8.7: 10. 19,—d Chap. 10. 24—e Chap. 8 5; 
9, 90,—~# Hos. 13. 11.—g Josh. 24, 14; Psa. 81. 
13, 14,—6 Heb. mouth.—1 Heb. be after’. 





government, and establish a kingdom 
like that of the heathen nations. Jeho- 
vah had never failed them when they 
obeyed his word and cried unto him ; 
why, then, should they desire a human 
king? For a fuller historical record of 
the several acts referred to, see the 
marginal references. 

11. Bedan—We have no record of 
any judge in Israel of this name, and 
interpreters have accordingly resorted 
to various conjectures as to the person 
meant. Some think the word }33 should 
be rendered in Dan, that is, a native of 
Dan, meaning Samson, who was of that 
tribe. Judg. xiii, 2. Others think Jair, 
the Gileadite, is meaut, because a de- 
scendant of Manasseh bears this name 
in 1 Chron. vii, 17. There may, indeed, 
have been a judge of this name, of whom 
we have no mention in the book of 
Judges, for we are not to regard that 
hook as a complete history; but the 
name Bedan is more probably a corrup- 
tion of Abdon, (Judg. xii, 13,) or of Ba- 
rak. Judg. iv, 6. The reading Barak is 
favoured by its resemblance to Bedan 
in orthography, (73—pr3,) and by the 
fact that it is so taken in the Septua- 
gint, Syriac, and Arabic versions. Com- 
pare also Heb. xi, 32. Samuel—Some 
have thought proper, by the aid of the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, to emend 
the Hebrew text here and read Samson, 
on the ground that Samuel would not 





mention himself as one of the deliverers 
of Israel. But Samuel did more than 
any other judge to break the Philistine 
oppression, (vii, 13,) and he mentions 
himself to show the people how inex- 
cusable they were in “ refusing to obey 
the voice of Samuel, and saying, Nay, 
but we will havea king over us.” viii, 19. 

12. When ye saw that Nahash... 
came—This shows, as we have else- 
where noted, (at beginning of chap. viii,) 
that the Ammonite invasion was one 
reason of Israel’s urgent request for a 
king. See, he says, your disrespect and 
ingratitude towards God. Whenaj udge 
was in your midst by whom God had 
wrought you most signal deliverance 
from your foes, ye see another enemy in 
the distance, and begin to clamour for a 
human king, apparently forgetting that 
Jehovah, your God, was your king! 

14. Both ye and also the king— 
There was no necessary evil in their 
having a king, and if both king and 
subjects reverence God, the nation shall 
be as prosperous and happy as ever. 
Some other form of government might 
have been better; but if the king and 
people will meet the true conditions 
of national permanence, the monarchy 
shall be blessed and honoured. A fail- 
ure to recognise and observe the com- 
mandments of God will sooner or later 
ruin any nation, no matter what its 
form of government, 
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if ye will "not obey the voice of the 
Lorp, but rebel against the command- 
ment of the Lorn; then shall the hand 
of the Lorp be against you, ‘as 2 was 
against your fathers. 16 Now there- 
fore ‘stand and see this great thing, 
which the Lorp will do before your 
eyes, 17 Js z not 'wheat harvest to 
day? ™I will call unto the Lorp, and 
he shall send thunder and rain; that ye 
may perceive and see that "your wick- 
edness 7s great, which ye have done in 
the sight of the Lorp 
king. 18 So Samuel called unto the 
Lorn: and the Lorp sent thunder and 
rain that day: and °all the people 
greatly feared the Lorp and Samuel. 
19 And all the people said unto Samu- 





in asking you a. 


el, ’ Pray for thy servants unto the Lorp 
thy God, that we die not: for we have 
added unto all our sins ¢hés evil, to ask 
us a king. 20 And Samuel said unto 
the people, Fear not: ye have done all 
this wickedness: yet turn not aside 
from following the Lorp, but serve the 
Lorp with all your heart; 21 And 
‘turn ye not aside: "for then should ye 
go after vain things, which cannot profit 
nor deliver; for they are vain. 22 For 
*the Lorp will not forsake his people 
‘for his great name’s saxe: because "it 
hath pleased the Lorp to make you his 

eople. 23 Moreover as for me, God 
orbid that I should sin against tke 
Lorp 8‘ in ceasing to pray for you: but 
“I will teach you the *good and the 





h Lev. 26, 14, 15, &c.; Deut. 28, 15, &e. ; Josh. 
24. 20.—i Verse 9.—k Exod. 1. 13, 31 
¢Prov. 26. 1.— m Josh. 10, 12; chap. 7. 9, 10; 
James 5, 16-18.—n Chap, 8. 7. o Exod. 14, 31; 
Ezra 10. 9.—p Exod. 9. 28; 10. 17; James 5. 15; 
1 Jolin 5. 16.—g Deut. 11. 16.—-r Jer. 16. 19; 





Hab, 2. 18; 1 Cor. 8. 4.—s1 Kings 6. 13: Psa. 
94.14.—# Josh. 7.9; Psa. 106.8; Jer.14.21; Ezek. 
20. 9, 14.—w Deut. 7. 7, 8; 14.2: Mal. 1. 2 

8 Heb. tiom ceusing.—+ Acts 12.5; Rom. 1.9; 
Col. 1.9; 2 Tim. 1. 3.—20 Psa. 34. 11; Prov. 4. 11, 
—2 1 Kings 8. 36; 2 Chron. 6. 27; Jer. 6. 16. 





16, Stand and see this great thing 
—Rain in the time of harvest was 
a strange thing to a Hebrew. Proy. 
xxvi,l. The following statements, tak- 
en from Robinson, (Biblical Research- 
es, vol. i, p. 430, 431,) will illustrate 
this: “ The harvest upon the mountains 
ripens, of course, later than iu the plains 
of the Jordan and the seacoast. On 
the 4th and 5th of June the people of 
Hebron were just beginning to gather 
their wheat; on the 11th and 12th the 
threshing floors on the mount of Olives 
were in full operation. We had already 
seen the harvest in the same stage of 
progress on the plains of Gaza on the 
19th of May; while at Jericho, on the 
12th of May, the threshing floors had 
nearly completed their work. During 
the months of April and May the sky 
is usually serene, the air mild and 
balmy. Sbowers occur occasionally, 
but they are mild and refreshing. The 
6th of May (1838) was remarkable for 
thunder and for several showers, some 
of which were quite heavy. But the 
occurrence of rain so late in the season 
was regarded as a very unusual cireum- 
stance. In ordinary seasons, from the 
cessation of the showers in spring until 
their commencement in October or No- 
vember, rain never falls, and the sky is 
usually serene.” 

17. Your wickedness is great... 





in asking you a king—Their wicked- 
ness was not in the mere fact of their 
asking for a king, but in the manner 
and spirit with which they urged the 
matter, and in which they ungrate- 
fully cast reflections on the marvellous 
deliverances of God. The heathenish 
tendencies, too—the love of heathen cus- 
toms indicated in their specific request 
for a king like the nations—intensified 
the sinful reflection on God’s mercies. 

18. Feared the Lord and Samuel 
—tThey felt that Samuel’s thoughts and 
feelings and those of Jehovah were the 
same, Jehovah’s true representative 
was among them. 

20. Fear not—Do not yield your- 
selves to inordinate terror, for even 
after all your rebellions, if now ye 
serve him with all your heart, he 
will be found plenteous in mercy, 

22. For his great name’s sake— 
Jehovah is jealous of his glory; and all 
its sublime manifestations in defence 
of his people he could not well forget. 

23. God forbid that I should sin 
...iIn ceasing to pray for you— 
What a grandeur and sublime excel- 
lency of character and heart is indi- 
cated by this declaration! Though 
rejected by an ungrateful people, yet 
for them shall his prayers unceasingly 
ascend. To do otherwise would, in 
his mind, be to sin against Jehoyah. 
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right way; 24 "Only fear the Lorp, 
and serve him in truth with all your 
heart: for *consider *how "great things 
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he hath done for you. 25 But if ye 
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yKecles, 12, 13.—2Isa. 5. 12.—9 Or, what a 
great thing, &e, 





25. Consumed, both ye and your 
king—Mark the decree: By disobedi- 
ence and sin even the Lord’s anointed, 
as well as the chosen people, shall most 
certainly perish! Surely a most im- 
pressive warning with which to close 
the prophet’s last public address to 
the assembled nation! 

This address, is a noticeable repre- 
sentative of the burden of prophecy 
as exhibited in the oracles of all the 
prophets that followed Samuel. Here 
we see the true prophet as emphati- 
cally the man of God, the messenger 
of Jehovah, commissioned 10 reveal 
the divine will, to rebuke the wicked- 
ness of kings and peoples, and to pro- 
nounce the judgments that would sure- 
ly follow personal and national sins. 
He was the spiritual watchman whom 
Jehovah set over his people to reveal 
the great truths of the divine govern- 
ment, and apply them to the leading 
persons and events of his age. 

Samuel appeared again at intervals in 
the subsequent history of Saul, but his 
public ministry as ruler in Israel closed 
with this farewell address at Gilgal. 
His history, as recorded in this book 
which bears his name, presents him 
as the holy child, the saintly judge, 
and the venerable seer and prophet. 

(1) The holy child. His mother was 
a prophetess, as appears from the in- 
spired psalm which she uttered at the 
time of his dedication, (ii, 1-10,) and he 
was given her in answer to most fer- 
vent prayer. Hence his name Samuel 
—Heuard of God. Chap. i, 20. Like Sam- 
gon, he was a Nazarite from the womb, 
and the vow of his consecration was 
binding on him all his days. Chap. Al 
While yet a tender child his parents 
took him to the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
and, by special sacrifices, consecrated 
him unto the Lord; and there, until 
the place was desolated, he ministered 
unto the Lord, girded with a linen 
ephod. Chap. ii, 18. It was while he 
was yet a child that the Lord revealed 
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shall still do wickedly, "ye shall 
consumed, ° both ye and your king. 

a Deut. 10. 21; Psa. 126. 2, 3.—-b Jozh, 24. 20, 
c Deut, 28. 36. 








himself to him in a vision of the night, 
and from that time he knew Jehovah 
by a divine and intimate communion. 
Chap. iii, 7. This supernatural endow- 
ment speedily elevated him to recogni- 
tion by all Israel as a prophet of the 
Most High God. Chap. iii, 20. Surely 
Samuel’s holy childhood, like that of 
the blessed Jesus, proclaims to all who 
study it that even in its earliest and 
tenderest years the human heart may 
bear the image of the heavenly. 

(2) The saintly judge. His holy 
childhood and early call to be a proph- 
et invest his character as judge with 
more of saintliness than that of any 
other judge in Israel. Even Eli, who 
was also the high priest, never wielded 
the moral and religious influence that 
Samuel did. We tirst meet with him 
in the character of judge at Mizpeh, 
(chap. vii, 6,) where the Philistines met 
with one of their most disastrous de- 
feats. Chap. vii, 13. Yet even on that 
occasion his character of judge seemed 
almost swallowed up in that of inter- 
cessor for the people. They looked to 
him as a mediator between themselves 
and God. Chap. vii, 8. He presided at 
the sacrifices offered there and at other 
places, and his own home was not 
without its altar. Chap. vii, 17. In 
fact, no sacrifice of the people seemed 
complete without his blessing; and his 
yearly visits to Beth-el, Gilgal, and Miz- 
peh (vii, 16) were probably hailed with 
like interest and enthusiasm to that 
which greeted him at the city where he 
first met Saul. Chap. ix, 12,13. The 
people showed their entire confidence 
in his judgeship by committing to his 
hands the task of establishing them 
into a kingdom, (viii, 5,) and when he 
resigned his rulership over them, they 
called God to witness that no unright- 
eous act could be laid to his charge. 
Chap. xii, 5. 

(3) The venerable seer and prophet. 
It was this relation in which Samuel 
stood before God and man that gave 
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such saintliness to his character as 
Judge; and, in fact, whenever he ap- 
peared on public occasions it would 
seem that his judgeship was almost 
lost sight of in view of the far more 
exceeding sanctity and venerableness 
ot his prophetic calling. While yet a 
youth, ali Israel, from Dan to Beer-she- 
ba, knew that he was established to be 
a prophet of the Lord. Chap. iii, 20. 
It is as prophet rather than judge that 
he intercedes with God for the people, 
blesses their sacrifices, and teaches 
them the right ways of the Lord. He 
was both seer and prophet. Chap. ix, 9. 
Gifted with a supernatural vision, he 
could discern things that were un- 
known to common mortals. Chap. 
ix, 20; x, 22. It was in a vision of 
the night that the Lord first revealed 
himself to Samuel. Chap. iii, 15. Be- 
fore that time, in Israel divine revela- 
tions were few and far between, (iii, 1;) 
but afterwards there was an unbroken 
succession of prophets until the close of 
Old Testament history, so that the in- 
spired apostle seems to have regarded 
him as the beginning of the sacred or- 
der. Acts iii, 24. He was the founder 
of the schools of the prophets, (x, 5,) 
and after he resigned his judgeship he 
sought retirement at Ramah among 
his spiritual children in one of these 
schools, (xix, 18,) and there for a time 
he had the training of the great psalm- 
ist king of Israel. His prophetical of- 
fice he exercised after the inauguration 
of Saul, and that monarch ever looked 
up to him as his spiritual father, and 
showed him the profoundest rever- 
ence. We next meet with him at 
Gilgal, near the Jordan, where he first 
declared to the disobedient Saul that 
his kingdom should not long continue. 
Chap. xiii, 14... Afterwards he coun- 
selled him to war with Amalek, (xv, 1;) 
and after the battle, in which Saul was 
again disobedient to the divine word, 
he uttered before him his last solemn 
oracle. Chap. xv, 17-35. Then, in ac- 
cordance with a divine revelation, he 
turned aside to Beth-lehem and anoint- 
ed the youthful son of' Jesse, (xvi, 1;) 
after which he retired to his home at 
Ramah, ard there died and was buried 
(xxv, 1) amid the lamentations of a 


people with whom his word had been 
as the law of God. There have been 
other prophets in some respects, per- 
haps, greater than Samuel; in the office 
of judge, perhaps Gideon surpassed him 
in the number of his mighty works; 
and there may have been many chil- 
dren equally as holy and devout in 
their childhood; but, taking him alto- 
gether, we find for him in history no 
perfect parallel. His is a monumental 
character on which no blot appears, 
and on whose memory Jew and Chris- 
tian will ever love to meditate. 
“Samuel is the chief type,” says 
Stanley, ‘‘in ecclesiastical history, of 
holiness, of growth, of a new creation 
without conversion; and his mission 
is an example of the special missions 
which such characters are called to 
fulfil. In proportion as the different 
stages of lite have sprung naturally 
and spontaneously out of each other, 
without any abrupt revulsion, each 
serves as a foundation on which the 
other may stand; each makes the 
foundation of the whole more sure and 
stable. In proportion as our own foun- 
dation is thus stable, and as our own 
minds and hearts have grown up grad- 
ually and firmly, without any violent 
disturbance or wrench to one side or 
to the other, in that proportion is it 
the more possible to view with calm- 
ness and moderation the difficulties 
and differences of others; to avail our- 
selves of the methods and new charac- 
ters that the advance of time throws in 
our way; to return from present troub- 
les to the pure and untroubled well 
of our earlier years; to preserve and 
to communicate the childlike faith, 
changed, doubtless, in form, but the 
same in spirit, in which we xnelt in 
humble prayer for ourselves and others, 
and drank*in the first impressions of * 
God and of heaven. The call may come 
to us In many ways; it may tell us of 
the change of the priesthood, of the fall 
of the earthly sanctuary, of the rise of 
strange thoughts, of the beginning of a 
new epoch. Happy are they who, here 
or elsewhere, are able to perceive the 
signs of the times, and to answer, with- 
out fear or trembling, ‘Speak, Lord 
for thy servant heareth.’” : 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
oat 1yeigned one year; and when 
he had reigned two years over Is- 


1 Hebrew, the son of one 


rael, 2% Saul chose him three thousand 
men of Israel; whereof two thousand 
were with Saul in Michmash and in 





your in his reigning. 





SECTION SECOND. 


HISTORY OF SAUL. 
Cuaprers XIII-XXXI. 


CHAPTER XIU. 


With this chapter commences the 
history of Saul’s reign, and on to the 
end of the First Book of Samuel we are 
hurried through a series of events both 
thrilling and instructive, until the sec- 
tion closes with the tragic fall of Isra- 
el’s first monarch. The reader’s mind 
is saddened as he finds a reign so au- 
spiciously begun, and strengthened by 
many a noble conquest, deteriorate into 
a foul persecution of the youthful shep- 
herd of Beth-lehem. As we read on to 
the end of his life, we are gradually 
made to feel that the princely appear- 
ing, broad-shouldered son of Kish was 
unequal to the task of successfully 
transforming the loose confederacy of 
the Hebrews into a monarchy. But 
an index to it all is given in the single 


passage of Hosea: “I gave thee a king 


in mine anger and took him away in 
my wrath.” 

The first three chapters of this sec- 
tion (xiii, xiv, xv) give a detailed ac- 
count of the three great crrors of Saul’s 
reign. The first is his disobedience at 
Gilgal, where it is announced to him 
that his dynasty shall end with himself. 
The second is his rash and foolish vow, 
which he found himself unable to fulfil; 
a vow which will ever associate him 
with Jephthah. The third is his most 
grievous disobedience in failing to exe- 
eute the divine judgment on the Ama- 
lekites. All his subsequent misfor- 
tunes, and his insane pursuit of David, 
were fruits of judicial blindness—the 
penal consequence of his three fatal 
errors. 

Tue PHILISTINES AROUSED, 1-5. 

1. Saul reigned one year—This 
verse, translated in accordance with 
its parallels in 2 Samuel ii, 10; v, 4; 
1 Kings xiv, 21; xxii, 42, and 2 Kings 
viii, 26, reads thus: Saul was a year old 











when he began to reign, and he reigned 
two years over Israel. All attempts to 
make the Hebrew text mean anything 
else are uncritical and do violence to 
the language. More literally, the He- 
brew is, A son of a year was Saul at 
his being king; that is, upon his becom- 
ing king. So, too, in the passages re- 
ferred to above, A son of forty years 
was Ish-bosheth; A son of thirty years 
was David, ete. According to the 
Chaldee, which many have followed in 
their interpretation, the meaning is, 
Saul was an innocent child when he be- 
gan to reign; that is, like a little child 
a year old. But this interpretation 
stands opposed to the usus loquendi of 
the language, as is seen in the passages 
above referred to, and others like them. 
It follows, therefore, that certain nu- 
merals have fallen out of the Hebrew 
text in both sentences, for it is evident 
both that.Saul was more than a year 
old at the beginning of his reign, and 
that he reigned over Israel more than 
two years. This defect can now be 
supplied only by conjecture. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, and Acts xiii, 21, he 
reigned forty years ; and since he had a 
son old enough at the beginning of his 
reign to command a division of his 
army, it would seem that he must have 
been at least forty years old when he 
began to reign. It is difficult to recon- 
cile this with the facts and dates of 
David's life, for he began to reign 
when thirty years old, (2 Sam. v, 4,) 
and that was after Saul’s death; and 
yet at the time of his victory over Go- 
liath he must have been at least fifteen 
years old. Had Saul reigned twenty- 
five years before that event? That 
seems hardly possible; but we can fill 
up the defective text of this verse by 
no more authoritative numbers than 
thoge above given. 

9. Saul chase. ..three thousand... 
of Israel—This was probably the first 
act of his reign, and done at Gilgel im- 
mediately after the renewal of the king- 
dom there. Then all the fighting men 
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mount Beth-el, and a thousand were 
with Jonathan in *Gibeah of Benjamin: | 
and the rest of the people he sent every 
man to his tent. 3 And_ Jonathan | 
smote ’the garrison of the Philistines 
that was in *Geba, and the Philistines | 
heard of i. And Saul blew the trum- | 
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pet throughout all the land, saying, Let 
the Hebrews hear. 4 And all Israel 
heard say that Saul had smitten a garri- 
son of ihe Philistines, and that Israel 
also 3was had in abomination with the 
Philistines. And the people were called 
together after Saul to Gilgal. 5 And 





@Chap, 10. 26.—b Chap. 10. 5. —2 Or, The hil, 


3 Heb. did stink, Gen. 34. 30; Exod. 5, 21. 





of the nation were assembled, number- | 
ing over three hundred thousand, ; 
(chap. xi, 8,) and there could have been 
no more opportune occasion on which 
to select a choice standing army. 
Michmash—This ancient city lay four 
miles southeast of Beth-el, and its site 
is identical with the modern Mukhmas, 
where the traveller still finds many 
foundations of large hewn stones, and 
columns lying among them. Mount 
Beth-el—Like mount Ephraim (chap. 
i, 1) not a single mountain, but a range 
of hills, intermediate between Beth-el 
and Michmash. On these heights Saul 
stationed his two thousand warriors, 
and for the time probably had his head- 
quarters at Michmash. A thousand 
were with Jonathan in Gibeah of 
Benjamin—tThis city was called Gib- 
eah of Benjamin, because it belonged 
to that tribe. Joshua xviii, 28; Judges 
xix, 14. Its site was at the base of the 
modern Tuleil-el-Ful, five miles south- 
west of Michmash. It appears from 
this passage that Saul had, at the be- 
ginning of his reign, a son old enough 
to take charge of a garrison of a thou- 
sand men. He must have been, then, 
at least forty years of age. Here we 
first meet with Jonathan, the strategic 
warrior and fast friend of David. The 
rest of the people—Who had as- 
sembled at Gilgal to witness the in- 
auguration of Saul. Having chosen 
from among them three thousand yal- 
iant men, he dismissed the remainder 
to their homes. 

3. The garrison of the Philistines 
that was in Geba—Geba was sit- 
uated between Gibeah and Michmash, 
about three miles from the former 
place and two from the latter. It 
was a city of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 24) 
assigned to the priests. Josh. xxi, 17. 
The English version confounds it 
in verse 16 with Gibeah. Its name 





still lingers in the mcdern Jeba, a 


small, half-ruined village on an emi- 
nence which commands an extensive 
view of the Dead Sea and the moun- 
tains beyond. ‘Across the deep ra- 
vine on the north,” says Robinson, 
‘““we could see the next village on our 
route, the ancient Michmash, lying di- 
rectly over against Jeba in a direction 
about northeast.” Here, as on the 
heights of Gibeah, (chapter x, 5,) the 
Philistines had intrenched themselves; 
though, this may have been the same 
garrison that is there mentioned, but 
which had in the meantime, while Is- 
rael was at war for the rescue of Ja- 
besh-gilead, advanced as far as Geba. 
Jonathan probably took this garrison 
by surprise, as he and his armourbearer 
did the one mentioned in the following 
chapter. The Philistines heard— 
And regarded it as an indication of 
hostile action on the part of the Israel- 
ites. Saul blew the trumpet — 
Ordered it to be blown. The sound of 
the trumpet was the usual accompani- 
ment of important proclamations, de- 
signed as a signal to arouse the atten- 
tion of the people. Compare 2 Sam. 
xv, 10; xx, 1; 1 Kings i, 34; 2 Kings 
ix, 13. 

4. Was had in abomination — 
WN, was made to stink; that is, had 


become loathsome and hateful to their 
enemies. When they heard that this 
Philistine garrison had been dislodged, 
the Hebrews understood at once that 
their old enemy of the seacoast would 
be provoked to war. The people... 
after Saul to Gilgal—The same Gil 
gal where the kingdom was renewed, 
(chapter xi, 14,) and where Samuel 
judged Israel. Chapter vii, 16. It was 
situated in the east border of J ericho, 
and was the first camping ground of 
the Israelites after their entrance into 
tle Land of Promise. Josh.iv.19. It 
is said (verse 12) to be down from Mich- 
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the Philistines gathered themselves to- 
gether to fight with Israel, thirty thou- 
sand chariots, and six thousand horse- 
men, and people as the sand which as 
onthe sea shore in multitude: and they 
came up, and ‘pitched in Michmash, 
eastward from Beth-aven. 

G6 When the men of Israel saw that 
they were in a strait, (for the pores 
were distressed,) then the people ‘did 





hide themselves in caves, and in thick- 
ets, and in rocks, and in high piaces, 
and in pits. 7 And some of the He- 
brews went over Jordan to the land of 
Gad and Gilead. As for Saul, he was 
yet in Gilgal, and all the people ‘fol- 
jowed him trembling. 8 °And he tar- 
ried seven days, according to the set 
time that Samuel had appointed: ‘ut 
Samuel came not to Gilgal; and ‘he 





oJ sh. 7.2; Hos. 4. 15.—d Judges 6. 2. 





mash, and also that Samuel went wp 
from it in order to reach Gibeah. Such 
statements would be improper if made 
of the northern Gilgal, (Jiljilia,) for 
that was wp both from Gibeah and 
Michmash. Saul, seeing the Philis- 
tines attempting a bold and determined 
invasion, deemed it prudent to with- 
draw his own forces from the heights 
of Michmash and Beth-el, and gather 
the people together in this more retired 
spot of the Jordan valley. 

5. Thirty thousand chariots, and 
six thousand horsemen—Here we 
meet another instance of manifest error 
of numbersin the text. ‘ Thirty thou- 
sand war chariots bear no proportion 
whatever to six thousand horsemen, 
not only because the number of war- 
chariots is invariably smaller than that 
of the horsemen, (compare 2 Sam. 
x, 18; 1 Kings x, 26; 2 Chron. xii, 3,) 
but also because such a number of war 
chariots is never met with either in 
sacred or profane history, not even in 
the ease of nations that were much 
more powerful than the Philistines. 
The number is, therefore, certainly cor- 
rupt, and we must either read three 
thousand, according to the Syriac and 
Arabic, or else simply one thousand. 
In the latter case the origin of the 
number thirty must be attributed to 
the fact that, through the oversight of 


a copyist, the S (Hebrew numeral for 
thirty) of the word Syn, Israel, was 
written twice, and consequently the 


second b was taken for the numeral 
thirty.” —Keil. Came up.. .pitched 
in Michmash—Thus occupying the 
heights from which. Saul had fallen 
back. Beth-aven—This place was 
su the east of Beth-el, (Josh. vii, 2,) 








4 Heb. trembled after him.—e Char. 10. 8. 


and, as we infer from this passage, be- 
tween it and Michmash; but it has not 
yet been satisfactorily identified with 
any modern site. 


THE PEOPLE's DISTRESS, AND SAUL’S 
UNTIMELY SACRIFICE, 6-15. 


6. The people were distressed 
—They were vexed, harassed, and 
alarmed by the bold and sudden ad- 
vance of the Philistine hosts, and de- 
spaired being able to stand before them. 
Thickets — O°, thorns, or thorn 


bushes. High places—p’m¥, strong: 


holds, as pits or cellars, as at Judges 
ix, 46, 49. 

1. Hebrews went over Jordan— 
Which shows that the Gilgal where 
Saul tarried all this time was in the 
plains of Jericho, (see on verse 4,) 
whence numbers might easily steal 
away to the land of Gad and Gilead, 
which lay across the Jordan immedi- 
ately opposite Jericho. Followed 
him trembling—Those that did follow 
him, over and above the many that de- 
serted to the caves and deserts, trembled 
through fear of soon falling into the 
hands of an enraged and cruel enemy. 

8, He tarried seven days, ac- 
cording to the set time that Samuel 
—It is proper to complete this sentence, 
as our translators have done, by had 
appointed. The reference is to Sam- 
uel’s words, as. recorded in chap. x, 8. 
That seer’s prophetic eye had fastened 
on this scene of excitement and trial, 
and he had given Saul solemn counsel 
to wait at such time for his coming and 
additional directions. This season of 
trial was designed to test severely the 
youthful monareh’s faith in God. Sam- 
uel came not to Gilgal—Came not 
until the middle or latter part of the 
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ocople were scattered from him. 9 And 
Saul suid, Bring hither a burnt ‘ offering 
to me, and peace offerings. And he 
offered the burnt offering. 4&O And it 
came to pass, that as soon as he had 
made an end of offering the burnt offer- 
ing, behold, Samuel came; and Saul 
went out to meet him, that he might 
Ssalute him. 21 And Samuel said, 
What hast thou done? And Saul said, 
Because I saw that the people were 
scattered from me, and that thou camest 
not within the days appointed, and that 
the Philistines gathered themselves to- 
ether at Michmash; 12 Therefore said 
, The Philistines will come down now 
upon me to Gilgal, and I have not 
S6made supplication unto the Lorp: I 


forced myself therefore, and offered a 
burnt offering. 13 And Samuel said to 
Saul, * Thou hast done foolishly: thou 
hast not kept the commandment of the 
Lorp thy God, which he commanded 
thee: for now would the Lorp have es- 
tablished thy kingdom upon Israel for 
ever, 14 ‘But now thy kingdom shal] 
not continue: *the Lorp hath sought 
him a man after his own heart, and the 
Lorp hath commanded him ¢o de captain 
over his people, because thou hast not 
kept that which the Lorp commanded 
thee. 15 And Samuel arose, and gat 
him up from Gilgal unto Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin. And Saul numbered the people 
that were 7 present with him, 'about six 
hundred men. 





JPsa. 37.7; Prov. 15. 8; 20. 22; Isa. 66. 3.— 
5 Heb. b/ess him.—6 Heb. entreated the fuce. 
—q2 Chron. 16. 9. 





h Chapter 15. 11. 
9. 20; Acts 18. 22, 
2 Chap. 14. 2. 





é Chapter 15. 28.—k Psa, 
7 Hebrew, found.— 








seventh day. He seems to have stayed 
away purposely, in order to furnish 
oceasion for Saul to show his faith by 
obedience to the commandment of Je- 
hovah. 

9. He offered the burnt offering 
—We need not suppose that Saul of- 
fered this sacrifice with his own hand. 
As we have observed on chap. vii, 9, 
the presence of priests on such occa- 
sions is naturally understood, and no 
specification of that fact was neces- 
sary. So Saul’s blowing of the trum- 
pet (verse 3) throughout all the land 
is not to be understood of his personal 
act. The command, Bring hither a 
burnt offering to me, is but a part of 
the order to offer such sacrifice in his 
presence. 

10. That he might salute him— 
Or, bless him, as the margin has it. 
Saul held Samuel in the highest es- 
teem, and always showed the greatest 
reverence for his prophetical office; 
but his rash and headstrong disposi- 
tion led him more than once to forget 
or disregard his counsels, 

11. What hast thou done—Samu- 
el’s heart sinks within him, and this 
question is the exclamation of an in- 
ward pang. He probably saw remorse 
and sorrow depicted on the face of the 
unhappy Saul. 

12. I forced myself—I did vio- 
lence to my conscience, and with great 
reluctance did this act. But all his 





apology is very feeble in the face of a 
broken commandment, and of the most 
plain and solemn counsels of his great 
Spiritual father. 

13. Thou hast done foolishly— 
“The prophet knew very well that 
there are many foolishnesses in the 
heart of man; but in his view, and in 
that of all the sacred writers, the low- 
est depth of human foolishness was in 
disobedience to the Lord’s command- 
ments. There are two kinds of fools 
prominently noticed in Scripture—the 
fool who denies that there is any God. 
aud the fool who does not obey God 
though he does not deny his exist- 
ence, And yet, after all, these are but 
one. One may as well believe there is 
no God as not to obey him.’’—Kitto. 

14. Thy kingdom shall not con- 
tinue—This means, as the context and 
the sequel show, that his kingdom 
should not be trausmitted to his pos- 
terity, but transferred to another per- 
son of a truer heart. Neither this pas- 
sage, nor its parallel in chap. xv, 28, 
means that Saul was to be personally 
deposed, and another succeed him du- 
ring his lifetime. The words of Samuel 
are simply a prophecy of what was to 
be. A man after his own heart— 
David, as we shall find in the subse- 
quent history. 

15. About six hundred men— 
Alas! Whither had gone the two 
thousand select warriora that were 
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16 And Saul, and Jonathan his son, 
and the people that were present with 
them, abode in *Gibeah of Benjamin: 
but the Philistines encamped in Mich- 
mash. 1'7 And the spoilers came out 
of the camp of the Philistines in three 


companies: one company turned unto 
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to ™Ophrah, unto 
18 And anothes 





ithe way that leadeth 
the land of Shual: 
company turned the way to ® Beth-ho- 
ron: and another company turned to 
‘the way of the border that looketh to 
| the valley of °Zeboim toward the wil- 
derness. 19 Now ? there was no smith 








& Heb. (7eba, verse 38.—m Josh. 18, 23. 
n Josh. 16. 3: 18. 18, 14. 


aS CA 
with him on the heights of Michmash? 
Fied to the thickets and the caves. 
Ammonites they can boldly fight and 
eonquer; but when the Philistines 
threaten with rumbers as the sand of 
the sea, their memory is filled with 
past oppressions, and they cower and 
tremble at the thoughts of battle. - 





Poxrtros, MOVEMENTS, AND CoNnr~:TION 
oF THE Two ARMIES, 16-23. 

16. Gibeah of Benjamin—Rather, 
Geba, according to the margin, for this 
also. was a city of Benjamin. Josh. 
xviii, 24; xxi, 17. Many interpreters 
have, like our translators, confounded 
this place with Gibeah; but it was 
some three miles distant. See on 
verse 3. It is quite likely that after he 
had smitten the Philistine garrison 
Jonathan held this place, and did not 
withdraw to Gilgal with his father ; 
and after Saul’s unsuccessful attempt 
to muster the people at Gilgal, that 
monarch, with the six hundred that did 
not desert him, went up to reinforce 
Jonathan at Geba. The Philistine ar- 
my lay encamped upon the heights of 
Michinash, in full view of Saul and 
Jonatlian, and separated by a deep val- 
ley between. 

17. The spoilers—Marauding par- 
ties, whose object was to spy out the 
land and condition of the enemy, and do 
him all the injury possible. Ophrah 
—Located at the modern Tatyibeh, five 
or six miles north of Michmash. This 
also was a city of Benjamin. Josh. 
xviii, 23. The land of Shual—This 
must have been the territory around, 
and more probably somewhat to the 
north of, Ophrah, though its exact po- 

_ sition is unknown. Tf, as some sup- 
pose, it be the same as the land of Sha- 
lim, (chap. ix, 4,) it confirms our ¢on- 
jecture as to the route of Saul when in 
gearch of tle asses. _ 


Vor. I1.—25 
ed 


o Nehemiah 11. 34. See 2 Kings 24. 14; 


Jeremia! 


pec Nake eas eee 
18. Beth-horon — This lay west- 
ward from Michmash. On Beth-horon 
nether and upper, see Josh. X, ups 
xvi, 3, 5. The way of the border 
that coketh to the valley of Ze- 
pboim toward the wilderness—Or, 
as Keil translates: The way to the ter- 
ritory that rises above the valley, ete. 
The valley of Zeboim has not been 
fairly identified with any modern name, 
though one traveller (Grove, in Smith’s 
Dict.) gives worthy reasons for 1denti- 
fying it with a wild gorge through 
which he was conducted in 1858 from 
Jericho to Michmash. This gorge, ly- 
ing to the east of Michmash, bears the 
‘Arabic name of Shuk ed-Dubba, equiv- 


alent to the Heb. Dyaya sy, valley of 


hyenas. As the other two parties went - 
one to the north towards Ophrah, 
and the other west towards Beth-ho- 
ron, we naturally suppose that the 
third took their route towards the 
east over the heights that look to- 
wards the southéast, and very likely 
along this very gorge. ‘According to 
this view the wilderness would be the 
wild district between Michmash and 
Jericho. 

19. No smith—wnn, @ graver, a 








workman: whether in wood, stone, or 
metals, is usually determined by the 
context. The Philistines, like other 
conquerors, had, during the long period 
of their dominion over Israel, removed 
all the artificers. After their deliver- 
ance by the hand of Samuel, (chap. 
vii, 13,) the Israelites seem to have 
taken no measures to supply them- 
selves with workmen and arms, such 
as they had formerly possessed. For 
the purpose of sharpening their agri- 
cultural implements they were obliged 
to resort to their enemies; and yet so 
loth were they to do this that their 
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found throughout all the land of Israel: 
for the Philistines said, Lest the He- 
brews make them swords or spears: 
20. But all the Israelites went down to 
the Philistines, to sharpen every man 








9Heb. @ file with mouths. 





instruments often became very dull. 
See on verse 21. In the war with the 
Ammonites the Israelites probably 
found the sling and the bow (see note on 
chapter xi, 9) so serviceable that they 
saw no particular necessity for swords 
and spears, and took no pains to collect 
them. Still, we are not to suppose that 
Saul and his son were the only ones in 
all Israel that had weapons of this 
kind. Verse 22 expressly tells us that 
it was with the people who were with 
Saul and Jonathan, that is, the six 
hundred with Saul, (verse 15 and chap. 
xiv, 2.) and perhaps a still smaller num- 
ber with Jonathan, that neither sword 
hor spear was found. The writer’s ob- 
ject in introducing the statements of 
verses 19-22 seems to have been to 
show how illy prepared, according to 
all human appearance, the Israelitish 


army under Saul and Jonathan was to | = 


Cope with its thoroughly equipped an- 
tagonist. 

20. Share. ..mattock—It is hardly 
possibie to determine the real meaning 
of the Hebrew words thus translated 
here. Both words aresfrom the same 
root, (wan) and may signify the sickle, 
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his share, and his coulter, and his axe, 
and his mattock. 21 Yet they had %a 
file for the mattocks, and for the coul- 
ters, and for the forks, and for the axes, 
and 1°to sharpen the goads. 22 So it 








10 Heb. Zo set. 





the coulter, or the hoe, as well as the 
ploughshare or the mattock. In view 
of the uncertainty respecting these aid 
other agricultural terms of the He. 
brews, the reader may as well abide 
by the English version as any other. 
21. A file—Or, as the margin, a fils 
with mouths. So the Rabbins and other 
interpreters have understood the He- 
brew words, D'S VYB7. But the 


words can hardly mean a sharpening 
tool. The root, \yB, means ‘to notch, 


to indent ; and NYSE; applied to the 


edges of instruments for cutting, most 
naturally means indentation in the 


sense of dulling. Thus this verse tells 
us the result of the lack of smiths in 
the agricultural instruments 


Israel: 











ANOIENT EDGE TOOLS. 


became nicked and dull. Keil sup- 
poses that the final 7 in YYB should 


be connected with the next word as 
the article, and he translates the verse 
thus: So that bluntness of the edges os- 
curred in the edge tools, and the plough- 
shares, and the trident, and the axes, und 
the setting of the goad. 
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game to pass in the day of battle, that 
%there was neither swora ior spear 
found in the hand of any of the people 
that were with Saul and Jonathan: but 
with Saul and with Jonathan his son 
was therefound. 23 ‘And the ! garri- 
son of the Philistines went out to the 
passage of Michmash. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OW 1it came to pass upon a day, 
N that Jonathan the son ot Saul sake 
unte the young man that bare his ar- 
mour, Come, and let us go over to the 
Philistines’ garrison, that és on the oth- 
er side. But he told not his father. 
2 And Saul tarried in the uttermost 
part of Gibeah ‘under a pomegranate 
tree which és in Migron: and the people 














that were with him were * about six hun- 
dred men; 3 And " Ahiah, the son of 
Ahitub, *lchabod’s brother, the son of 
Phinehas, the son of Eli, the Lonn’s 
priest in Shiloh, “wearing an ephod. 
‘And the people knew not that J onathan 
was gone. 4 And between the pas- 
sages, by which Jonathan sought to go’ 
over “unto .the Philistines’ garrison, 
there was a sharp rock on the one side 

and a sharp rock on the other side: and 
the name of the one was Bozez, and tke 
name of the other Sench. 5 The *fore- 
front of the one was situate northward 
over against Michmash, and the other 
southward overagainst Gibeah. 6 And 
Jonathan said to the young man that 
bare his armour, Come, and let us go 
over unto the garrison of these ‘ uncir- 








gq So Judges 5, 8.—r Chap. 14. 1, 4.11 Or, 
standing cump.—1 Or, there was c A eae 
a Chap. 13, 15.—2d Chap. 22. 9, 11, Ahimelech. 





23. The passage of Michmash— 
This: was the deep, wild Wady es-Su- 
weinit, which lies between Geba and 
Michmash, of which Dr. Robinson says, 
(Bib. Res., vol. i, p. 441 :) “It begins 
in the neighbourhood of Beitin and el- 
Bireh; and as it breaks through the 
ridge below these places its sides form 
precipitous walls. On the right, about 
a quarter of an hour below where we 
crossed, it again contracts, and passes 
off between high perpendicular preci- 
pices.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 


JONATHAN'S ADVENTURE, AND THE 
Rout oF THE PHILISTINES, 1-23. 


1. The young man that bare his 


-armour—An officer much like the aid- 


de-camp in modern service, and usually 
a favourite of the commander. Chap. 
xvi, 21. He told not his father— 
For probably his father would have 
opposed such a daring enterprise. 

3, The uttermost part of Gibeah 
—‘The outskirts of the city, or, as Keil 
supposes, the extreme nerthern end. 
Migron—This place must have been 
in the immediate vicinity of Gibeah, 
but its exat position is unknown. The 
Migron of Isa. x, 28 seems to have 
been north of the Wady es-Suweinit, 
and, if so, must have been a different 
place from this. 

3. Ahiah—Here we meet again with 


e Chap. 4. 91.—d Chap, 2. 28. 
_—-2 Hebrew, tooth.—/ Gen. 17. 
15. 18; 2 Sam. 1. 20; Jer. 9. 23, 26. 





e Chap. 13. 23. 
7,11; Judges 


the descendants of Eli. See note on 
chap. ii, 33. It is generally supposed, 
and quite probable, that Ahiah is only 
a different name for Ahtmelech, men~ 
tioned chap. xxii, 9; still, it is possible 
that Ahimelech may have been his 
brother, and successor in the office of 
high priest. The presence of the priest 
with Saul is here mentioned in antici- 
pation of what is to be stated in verses 
18, 19, 36, 37. 

4, Bozez and...Seneh — These 
rocks were in the valley that lay be-' 
tween Geba and Michmash. The state- 
ments of this verse and the next are 
well explained by Robinson, (Bib. Res., 
vol. i, p. 441:) ‘In the valley, just at 
the left of where we crossed, are two 
hills of a conical, or, rather, a spherical 
form, having steep, rocky sides, with 
gmall wadies running up behind each, 
go as almost to isolate them. One is 
on the side towards Jeba, and the 
other towards Mukhmas. These weuld 
seem to be the two rocks mentioned in 
connexion with Jonathan’s adventure: 
they are not, indeed, so ‘sharp’ as the 
language of Scripture would seem to 
imply, but they are the only rocks of 
the kind in this vicinity. The northern 
one is connected towards the west with 
an eminence still more distinctly iso- 
lated.” 

5. Gibeah—Rather, Geba. See note 
on chap. xiii, 16. 
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cumeised: it may be that the Lorn will 
work for us: for there ¢s no restraint to 
the Lorp £to save by many or by few. 
Y And his armourbearer said unto him, 
»Do all that 7s in thy heart: turn thee; 
behold, I am with thee according to thy 
heart. 8 Then said Jonathan, Behold, 
we will pass over unto these men, and we 
will discover ourselves unto them. 9 If 
they say thus unto us, *Tarry until we 
come to you; then we will stand still in 
our place, and will not go up unto them. 
10 But if they say thus, Come up unto 
us; then we will go up: for the Lorn 
hath delivered them intoour hand; and 
ithis shadZ be a sign unto us. 11 And 
both of them discovered themselves un- 
to the garrison of the Philistines: and 
the Philistines said, Behold, the He- 
brews come forth out of the holes where 
they had hid themselves. 12 And the 
men of the garrison answered Jonathan 


and his armourbearer, and said, * Come 
up to us, and we will show you a thing. 
And Jonathan said unto his armour- 
bearer, Come up after me: for the Lorn 
hath delivered them into the hand of 
Israel. 13 And Jonathan climbed u 

upon his hands and upon his feet, an 

his armourbearer after him: and they 
fell before Jonathan; and his armoftr- 
bearer slew after him. 14 And that 
first slaughter, which Jonathan and hia 
armourbearer made, was about twenty 
men, within as it were 4a half acre of 
land, which a yoke of oxen might plough. 
15 And ‘there was trembling in the 
host, in the field, and among all the 
people: the garrison, and ™the spoilers, 
they also trembled, and the earth 
quaked: so it was "a very great trem- 
bling. -16 And the watchmen of Saul 
in Gibeah of Benjamin looked; and 
behold, the multitude melted away, and 





g Judges 7. 4, 7;_2 Chron. 14, 11.—A 2 Sam. 
7. 3.—3 Hebrew, Be still. z See Gen. 24. 14; 
Judges 7. 11.— Chap, 17. 44; 2 Sam. 2. 14, 17; 
2 Kings 14. 8. 











40r, half a furrow of an acre of land, 
Judges 7. 21,—/2 Kings 7. 7; Job 18. 11.— 
m Chap. 13. 17,——d Heb. a trembling of God. 
—an Gen. 35. 4. : 





6. No restraint to the Lord to 
save by many or by few—Jouathan 
was confident in the arm of Jehovah. 
He seems to have made this adventure 
a subject of prayer, as Abraham’s ser- 
vant did the matter about which his 
master had sent him. Gen. xxiv, 12. 

9. Then we will stand still—For 
if they come to us they will discover 
our hostile intentions. 

10. Come up unto us—This invi- 
tation from the men of the Philistine 
garrison they would regard as a sign 
from Jehovah—a prophecy of success. 
“Tt was not tempting God for Jonathan 
to fix upon such a sign by whicl: to de- 
termine the success of his enterprise, 
for he did it in the exercise of his ecall- 
ing, when fighting not for personal ob- 
jects, but for the kingdom of God, which 
the uncircumcised were threatening to 
annihilate. He did it in the most con- 
fident belief that the Lord would de- 
liver and preserve his people; and 
such faith as this God would not put 
to shame.” —Keil. 

12. We will show you a thing— 
We wil! make known something of im- 
portance to you. These words, like 
Ehud’s to the king of Moab, (Judges 
iii, 20,) were spoken in irony, and con- 
cealed a deadly intention. 





14, A half acre of land—Hiterally, 
Within about half a furrow of a yoke of 
land; that is, half a furrow’s length. 
A yoke of land is what a yoke of oxen 
would plough in a day. So the Latin 
word for acre is jugerum, from jugum, 
a yoke. This first slaughter made by 
Jonathan and his companion was, there- 
fore, within a comparatively small space 
of ground. 

15. Trembling—Fear, consternation, 
and horror. The earth quaked—Be- 
cause of the vast multitude rushing to 
and fro, and beating one another down. . 
Perhaps, also, an earthquake.. A very 
great trembling—Rather, as the mar- 
gin, a trembling of God; a supernatural 
terror infused by God into the hearts 
of the Philistines. 

16. The watchmen of Saul—Wha 
were stationed where they could ob 
serve all the movements of the Philis. 
tine army. In Gibeah—We are not 
to suppose that all the watchmen here 
referred to were stationed in one spot, 
but that they were placed on different 
heights north and northeast of Gibeah; 
and, being sent out from Saul’s head- 
quarters, they there made their reports. 
So we need not alter the reading Gid- 
eah. The multitude melted away 
— Dissolved and perished by killing one 
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hey ° went on beating down one another. 
17 Then said Saul unto the people that 
were with him, Number now, and see 
who is gone from us. And when they 
had numbered, behold, Jonathan and 
his armourbearer were not there. 
18 And Saul said unto Ahiah, Bring 
hither the ark of God: for the ark of 
God was at that time with the children 
of Israel. 19 And it came to pass, 
svhile Saul ‘talked unto the priest, that 
the ‘noise that was in the host of the 
Philisuunes went on and increased: and 
Saul said unte the priest, Withdraw 
thine hand. 20 ree Saul and all the 


people that were with him 7 assembled 
themselves, and they came to the battle : 
and, behold, ‘every man’s sword was 
against his fellow, and there was a very 
great discomfiture. 21 Moreover, the 
Hebrews that were with the Philistines 
before that time, which went up with 
them into the camp from the country 
round about, even they also turned to be 
with the Israelites that were with Saul 
and Jonathan. 22 Likewise all the 
men of Israel which *had hid them- 
selves in mount Ephraim, when they 





heard that the Philistines fied, even 
they also followed hard after them in 





o Verse 20.—~p Chap. 5. 2; 7.1.—q Num. 27. 21. 
6 Or, tumult, é 


7 Heb. were cried together.—r Judges 7. 22% 
2 Chron, 20. 23.—~s Chap. 13. 6. 





another. ‘Their swords were turned 
against each other, (verse 20,) for Je- 
hovah interposed as in the days of 
Gideon, (Judges vii, 22,) and. set his 
seal to the faith of the youthful hero 
Jonathan. They went on beating 
_down one another—This, probably, 
gives the best sense of the Hebrew, 
pom 72° 
tude) went and smote. Gesenius ren- 
Jers: “They went on and were scattered, 
that is, dispersed themselves more and 
more,’ Others, with the Septuagint, 
take pom as an adverb, hither, and, 
supplying its correlate, render, went 
hither and thither. 

18. Bring hither the ark of God 
—In his excitement and alarm on find- 
ing Jonathan and his armourbearer 
gone, Saul is about to commit as griev- 
ous a blunder as did the elders of Israel 

‘in a former war with the Philistines. 
Chap. iv, 3. For the ark of God 
was at that time with the children 
of Israel—Thiat is, it was at Kirjath- 
jearim, (chap. vii, 1,) and in the posses- 
sion of the Israelites, from whom it had 
not beer: taken since its return from the 
land of the Philistines. The Hebrew 


text Sew ‘933, and the children of Is- 
rael, gives no sense, and must be an 


error of the copyist for sya or 9535, to 
or among the children of Israel. This 
rifed not be understood as meaning that 
the ark was with Saul’s six hundred at 
Zibeah, but, as explained above, in the 
possession of the Israelites. ‘his seems 


to us the most satisfactory way of ex- 
plaining this verse as it stands in the 
present Hebrew text. But there are 
grave reasons for doubting the. integ- 
rity of this text, and for adopting the 
reading of the Septuagint, which has 
ephod instead of ark, “the ephod, not 
the ark, was used for inquiring of God, 
and the expression, bring hither the ark, 
is strange in this connexion, but bring 
hither the ephod is common. See chap. 
xxiii, 9; xxx, 7. The Septuagint reads: 
Bring hither the ephod, for he (Ahiah) 
bore the ephod in that day before Israel. 

19. While Saul talked unto the 
priest—The increasing noise and con- 
sternation of the enemy led Saul to 
countermand his order to Ahiah, and 
hasten on to the battle. Withdraw 
thine hand—Desist from doing what 
T have told thee. The people must not 
linger now to inquire of J ehovah. 

21. The Hebrews that were with 
the Philistines—Those who had de- 
serted Saul’s army and gone over to 
them, and those whom they had taken 
captive during this last invasion. In 
stead of Hebrews, the Septuagint reads 
slaves; and it is altogether probable that 
in their wars and conquests the Philis- 
tines had captured and made slaves of 
many of the Hebrews. These, seeing 
the confusion of the Philistines, turned 
against them and made the coufusion 
worse confounded. Before that time 
_-Before the time of this assault of 
Jonathan. Literally the Hebrew* is, 
yesterday and the third duy. Compare 
| Josh. iii, 4, note. ‘ 








- Beth-aven. 
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the battle. 23 'So the Lorp saved Is- 
rael that day: and the battle passed 
over “unto Beth-aven. 

24 And the men of Israel were dis- 
tressed that day: for Saul had Yadjured 
the people, saying, Cursed Je the man 
that eateth any food until evening, that 
Imay be avenged on mineenemies. So 
none of the people tasted any food. 
25 “And all they of the land came to a 
wood; and there was *honey upon the 
ground. 26 And when the people 
were come into the wood, behold, the 
honey dropped; but no man put his 
hand to his mouth: forthe people feared 

‘the oath. 27 But Jonathan heard not 
when his father charged the people 
with the oath: wherefore he put forth 
the end of the rod that was in his hand, 
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and dipped it in a honeycomb, «nd put 
his hand to his mouth; and his eyes 
were enlightened. 28 Then answered 
one of the people, und said, Thy father 
straitly charged the people with an oath, 
saying, Cursed de the man that eateth 
any food this day. And the people 
were faint. 29 Then said Jonathan, 
My father hath troubled the land: see, 
I pray you, how mine eyes have been 
enlightened, because 1 tasted a little of 
this honey. 30 How much more, if 
haply the people had eaten freely to day 
of the spoil of their enemies which they 
found? for Yhad there not been now a 
much greater slaughter among the Phil- 
istines?) 31 And they smote the Phil- 
istines that day from Michmash to Ai- 
jalon: and the people were very faint. 





ZExod. 14. 30: Psa. 44. 6, 7; Hos. 1. 7.— 
w Chap. 13. 5.—v Josh. 6. 26. —w Deut. 9. 28; 





23. The battle passed over unto 
Beth-aven— Rather, assed beyond 
Assuming that Beth-aven 
lay west of Michmash, (see on chap. 
xiii, 5,) we suppose the Philistines were 
chased beyond this place on their way 
to Aijalon. Verse 31. 


Sauu’s Hasty ADJURATION, 24-48. 

Here again we meet with a display 
of the rash and impetuous spirit of 
Saul.. He wished to make the most of 
his opportunity, and inflict the greatest 
possible disasters on his enemy; but 
his oath not only failed to accomplish 
this object, but even led to his own 
confusion when the people interfered 
and rescued Jonathan from his curse. 
Had the victors been permitted to eat 
freely of the spoil, they would in all 
probability have been able to have made 
the defeat of these dreaded enemies 
tenfold more deadly and disastrous. 

24. Were distressed — Fatigued ; 
tired out by the arduous fighting. For 
Saul had adjured the people —This 
rendering implies that Saul had made 
his adjuration before the battle; but in 
the Hebrew the letter translated jor is 
the conjunction and, (},) and indicates 


that Saul made the adjuration atter he 
saw the distress of the people. He 
perceived thet his men were faint, but 
feared that any delay might turn the 
tide of battle. 

26. The honey dropped — Kitto 





Matt. 3. 5.—o Exod. 3. 8; Num. 13. 27; Matt. 
3. 4.—8 Or, weary.—y Eccles, 9. 18. 





quotes Mr. Roberts as saying: ‘ Bees 
in the East are not, as in England, kept 
in hives; they are all in a wild state 
The forests literally flow with honey; 
large combs may be seen hanging in 
the trees as you pass along, full of 
honey.’ Dr. Thomson says: “I have 
explored densely wooded gorges in Her- 
mon and in southern Lebanon where 
wild bees are still found both in trees 
and in the clefts of the rocks.” 

27. His eyes were enlightened— 
Languor and faintness of the body show 
themselves in the eye, and this was the 
ease with Jonathan and the people. 
But this refreshing taste of wild honey 
reinvigorated Jonathan, and caused his 
eyes to sparkle with returning strength. 
There is some confusion here in the 
pointed Hebrew text. The Ker?, after 


the analogy of 348 in verse 29, and 
with many codices, and the Syriac, 
Arabic, Chaldee, and Vulgate, read 
AIINN, from 44y, to become bright. But 
if we adhere to the Kethib we should 
change the pointing thus—7I NAM. In 


either case the meaning is substantially 
the same. 

29. My father hath troubled the 
land—Jonathan is quick to see the 
rashness and folly of his father’s oath, 
and to point uut its injury to the Hg- 
brews’ cause. 

31. From Michmash to Aijalon 
—aA distance of fifteen miles or more 


a eee 


Py 


hold, the people sin against the 


‘people 


~ gLev. 3,173.7. 263 17. 10; 19. 
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32 And the people flew upon the spoil, 
and took sheep, and oxen, and calves, 
and slew them on the ground: and the 
Bere did eat them *with the blood. 

3 Then they told Saul, saying, Be- 
ORD 
jn that they ea! with the blood. And 
he said, Ye have *transgressed: roll a 
prea stone unto me this day. 34 And 

aul said, Disperse yourselves among 
the people, and say unto them, Bring 
mo hither every man his ox, and every 
man his sheep, and slay ¢hem here, and 
eat; and sin not against the Lorp in 
eating with the blood. And all the 
brought every man his ox !°with 
him that night, and slew ¢hem there. 
35 And Saul *built an altar unto the 
Lorp: the same was the first altar 
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that he built unto the Lory. 36 And 
Saul said, Let us go down after the 
Philistines by night, and spoil them 
until the morning light, and let us not 
leave a man of them, And they said, 
Do whatsoever scemeth good unto thee. 
Then said the priest, Let us draw near 
hither unto on 37 And Saul asked 
counsel of God, Shall 1 go down after 
the Philistines? wilt thou deliver them 
into the hand of Israel? But >he an- 
swered him not that day. 38 And 
Saul said, ‘Draw ye near hither, all the 
12 chief of the people ; and know and see 
wherein this sin hath been this day: 
39 For “as the Loxp liveth, which say- 
eth Israel, though it be in Jonathan my 
son, he shall surely die. But there was 
not a man among all the people that 





26; Deut. 12. 16, 
3,24; Acts 15. 20, 29.—9 Or, dealt treacher- 
ovusly.—-10 Heb. in his hand. —<« Ohap, 7. 17. 





Aijalon, the modern Yalo, was situated 
on the south side of a beautiful valley, 
a little to the southwest of the two 
Beth-horons, and is famous for its asso- 
ciation with Joshua’s great battle at 
Gibeon and Beth-horon. Josh. xA12: 
32. The people flew upon ‘the 
spoil, and.. did eat.. .with the blood 
——'This was another unfortunate result 
of Saul’s hasty oatb. So voracious did 
the people become by the evening time 
that, in their haste to satisty their hun- 


ger, they waited not for proper dressing 


and cooking, but ate the sheep and oxen 
with the blood, thus violating an oft- 
repeated commandment of the law. See 
marginal references. The reading of 
the Keri py, from wry, or Dry. to Sly 


upon, after the analogy of chap. xv, 19, 
is to be preferred before wy"? of the 
Kethib, for Hwy gives in this connexion 


ro good sense. 
33. Roll a great stone unto me— 
For the purpose of building an altar, 


whereon the peace offerings of sheep” 


and oxen might be properly slain. 

35, The same was the first altar 
that he built—Literally, /¢ he began to 
build an altar to Jehovah. Compare mar- 
gin. This means, according to Grotius, 
that Saul commenced the building of 
the altar by laying the first stone him- 
self, Hervey thinks he began to build 
an altar, but, in his haste to pursue the 





11 Heb. that altar he began to build, wnto the 

LORD.—b Chap.28.6.—¢ Josh.7.14; chap.10.19. 
12 Heb. corners, Judges 20. 2.—d 2 Sam, 12.5. 
Philistines, did not finish it. But the 
previous sentence states that he did 
build the altar, and the previous verse 
implies that sacrifices were offered 
on it. The more probable meaning is 
the one conveyed by our version—this 
was the first altar, or the beginning of 
Saul’s altar building. The altar of the 
burnt offerings at Gilgal (chap. xiii, 9) 
had been erected by others. It is very 
supposable and probable that Saul 
built many other altars to J! ehovah. 
, 36. Let us draw near hither unto 
God—Ahiah, the priest, doubted the 
propriety of the thing proposed by Saul, 
and would therefore seek counsel of 
God. Hither unto God does not imply 
that the ark was there among them, but 
has reference to the altar on which the 
sacrifices had been offered, and also to 
the urim and thummin on the breast- 
plate of the priest. 

37, Saul asked counsel of God— 
By urim and thummin. He answered 
him not—Thereby indicating that he 
or the people had in some way incurred 
the Divine displeasure. 

38. Draw ye near hither—For the 
purpose of casting lots. Chief of the 
people — MjnB, corners, applied to 





princes and chief men as corner-stones 
or pillars of the state. Saul supposed 
that the blame must lie on some prom: 
inent man of his army, and he vowed 
his death, even should it be Jonathan. 
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answered him. 40 Then said he unto 
all Israel, Be ye on one side, and I and 
Jonathan my son will be on the other 
side. And the people said unto Saul, 
*Do what seemeth good unto -thee. 
41 Therefore Saul said unto the Lorp 
God of Israel, 13‘Give a perfect Jot. 
And Saul and Jonathan were taken: 
but the people t#eseaped. 42 And 
Saul said, Cast Jots between me and 
Jonathan my son. And Jonathan was 
taken. 43 Then Saul said to Jona- 
than, >Tell me what thou hast done. 
And Jonathan told him, and said, iI 
did but taste a little honey with the end 
of the rod that was in mine hand, and, 
lo, I mustdie. 44 And Saul answered, 
«God do so and more also: 'for thou 
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shalt surely die, Jonathan. 45 And 
the people said unto Saul, Shall Jona- 
than die, who hath wrought this great 
salvation in Israel? God forbid: ™ae 
the Lorp liveth, there shall not one hair 
of his head fall to the ground; for "he 
hath wrought with God this day. So 
the people rescued Jonathan, that he 
died not. 46 Then Saul went up from 
following the Philistines: and the Phil- 
istines went to their own place. 

47 So Saul took the kingdom ove 
Israel, and fought against all his ene- 
mies on every side, against Moab, and 
against the children of °Ammon, and 
against Edom, and against the kings of - 
> Zobah, and against the Philistines: 
and whithersoever he turned himself, 





é Verses 7, 36; 2 Sam. 15. 15.—13 Or, Show 
the innocent.—+F Prov. 16. 33; Acts 1, 24. 

g Josh, 7.16; chap. 10, 20, 21.—114 Heb. went 
forth.—h Josh, 7. 19. 

42. Jonathan was taken-—But Jon- 
athan had not knowingly transgressed, 
and by the victory God had set his 
approving seal to the young hero’s 
Gideon-like faith, and Saul’s oath was 
rash, unwise, and without divine coun- 
3el; why, then, should the cloud of di- 
vine indignation rest upon the people, 
and why should the Lord God of Israel 
designate Jonathan as the offender? 
We answer, This taking of Jonathan by 
lot was not a designation of him as the 
special object of the Divine anger, nor 
did the people so understand it, as we 
see from their action in rescuing him 
from death. But thoreh it convicted 
him of no guilt before God, it did show 
him to be the violator of the king’s 
oath; and a solemn oath, made by the 
anointed king of God’s chosen people, 
though it be hasty and unwise, must be 
vindicated in the eye of the nation as a 
thing not to be treated lightly. The 
taking of Jonathan led to an investiga- 
tion of the whole matter of the oath, 
and resulted in showing that he who 
violated this oath was not so guilty be- 
fore God as he who made it. And this 
result would further show that the sin 
of the people in eating with the blood 
(verse 33) was a consequence of Saul’s 
rash adjuration. The king himself, then, 
had been the cause of the trouble, and 
of Jehovah’s refusal to answer him that 
day, and with a fallen countenance and 
a saddened heart he returned trom the 














4 Verse 27.—k Ruth 1. 17,1 Verse 39,— 
m2 Sam. 14, 11; 1 Kings 1. 52; Luke 21. 18, 
—n 1 Cor. 3. 9; 2 Cor. 6. 1. o Chap. 11. 11. 
—p 2 Sam. 10. 6. 








pursuit of the Philistines. They who 
hold high positions of authority among 
men shoula be exceedingly careful how 
they deal with solemn oaths. In Is- 
raelitish history Saul’s rash adjuration 
was the last relic of the age of vows. 


Brier SUMMARY OF Saur’s WARS AND 
GENEALOGY, 47-62. 

Several things occurred during this 
last Philistine invasion to weaken the 
people’s confidence in Saul. Neverthe- 
less he was now established in the 
kingdom, and other successful battles 
served to strengthen his regal authority 
and power. 

47. Against Moab—These enemies 
had sought to injure Israel in the days 
of Moses. Num. xxii. Against the 
children of Ammon—As described in. 
chap. xi. Against Edom--The de- 
scendants of Esau, who had refused the 
Israelites a passage through their coun- 
try. Num. xx, 14-21, The kings of 
Zobah — Zobah seems to have lain 


»somewhere between Damascus and the 


Euphrates, but its exact position has 
not been determined. In the days of 
David it was ruled by a single king, 
named Hadadezer. 2 Sam. viii, 3. 
Against the Philistines — Against 
these inveterate foes he carried on war, 
al intervals, all his days, (verse 52,) and 
at last was conquered by them. Chap. 
Xxxxi, He vexed them—The Hebrew 
word thus rendered here is the Hiphil 
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ne vexed them. 48 And he gathered 
a host, and ‘smote the Amalekites, and 
delivered Israel out of the hands of them 
shat spoiled them. 49 Now "the sons 
of Saul were Jonathan, and Ishui, and 
Malechishua: and the names of his two 
daughters were these; the name of the 
firstborn Merab, and the name of the 
younger Michal: 50 And the name of 
Saul’s wife was Ahinoam, the daughter 
of Ahimaaz: and the nave of the captain 
of h's cost was Abrer, the son of Ner, 
S.ul’s ancle. 51 *And Kish was the 
father of Saul; and Ner the father of 





Abner was the son of Abicl. 52 And 
there was sore war against the Philis- 
tines all the days of Saul: and wheu 
Saul saw any strong man, or any val- 
iant man, ‘he took him unto him. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Signer also said unto Saul, * The 
>) Lorp sent me to anoint thee to b6 
king over his people, over Israel: now 
therefore hearken thou unto the voice 
of the words of the Lorp. 2 Thus saith 
the Lorp of hosts, 1 remember that 
which Amalek did to Isracl, »how he 








15 Or, wrought mightily.—q Chap. 15. 3,7. 
——~/ Ohap. 31. 2; 1 Chron. 8, 33.16 Heb. 
Abiner.—s Chap. 9. 1. 





form of the verb pyran, and has been ren- 
dered variously. Septuagint, He saved 
himself. Vulgate, He was victorious. So 
Gesenius and First. Luther, He exe- 
cuted punishment. This last is best sup- 
ported by the usage of the language. 

48. He gathered a host—Rather, 
he waxed mighty. He acquired mighty 
influence and power by his many suc- 
cessful battles. Smote the Amalek- 
ites—As we read in the next chapter 
But as we have detailed descriptions 
of the wars with Amalek, and Ammon, 
and the Philistines, how are we to ac- 
count for the fact that the wars with 
Moab, Edom, and Zobah are only men- 
tioned with a passing notice? We an- 
swer, The sacred writers seek to show 
us the divine as well as the human side 
in the history of the chosen people, and 
therefore they select those facts which 
serve this purpose best. Saul’s battles 
with Moab dom, and Zobah probably 
furnished no marked displays of Divine 
interposition, and for this reason our 
author paused not to describe them 
fully. : 

49, Ishui—Supposed to be the same 
as At.nadab, mentioned chap. xxxi, 2; 
1 Chroa. viii, 33; ix, 39. Mlalchi-shua 
—This name is sometimes spelled 
Melchi-shua. His two daughters — 
Of whom we read again in chapter 
xviii, 17-28. 

51. Ner the father of Abner was 
the son of Abiel—From 1 Chron. 
viii, 33, we learn that Ner was tlie 
father of Kish; so Abner and Kish 
were brothers, and Abiel, represented 
as the father of Kish in chap. ix, 1, 


¢ Chapter 8. 11.—w Chapter 9. 16; 10. 1.— 
b Exodus 17. 8, 14; Numbers 24. 20; Deuteron- 
omy 25. 17, 18, 19. 





must be understood as a more remote 
ancestor. 

52. Sore war...all the days of 
Saul—This statement is given as a 
reason why Saul pressed into his service 
every strong man of mark. In this ha 
acted the part of a prudent general. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Sauus WAR WITH AMALEK, 1-9. 


Jehovah deigns to give Saul’s obedi 
ence one more test. He has already 
warned him that, because of disobedi- 
ence, his kingdom shall not be estab- 
lished in his posterity, (chap. xiii, 145) 
but ere he utters the final oracle of re- 
jection he affords him one more trial. 
Occasion for this is found in the war 
with the Amalekites, those ancient 
enemies whose wanton hostility to the 
chosen people had, even in the days 
of Moses, drawn down upon them tke 
curse of God. See Exod. xvii, 8-16; 
Deut. xxv, 17-19. 

1. The Lord sent me to anoint 
thee—The same Divine authority that 
made him king now commissions him 
to destroy the fierce, wicked Amalek- 
ites. Chapter xiv, 48, suggests that 
this war on Amalek was not without 
fresh provocation. Those spoilers had 
probably made a predatory incursion 
into the southern borders, lke thay 
mentioned chapter xxx, 1. 

2. I remember—The bitter wars 
and ancient wrongs against the people 
of Jehovah are not forgotten by him. 
And shail he not avenge his own elect? 
Luke xvi', 7. 
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Isid wait for him in the way, when he 
came up from Egypt. 3 Now go and 
smite Amalek, and ©usterly destroy all 
that they have, and spare them not; but 
slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. 
4 And Saul gathered the people to- 
gether, and numbered them in °" elaim, 
two hundred thousand footmen, and 
ten thousand men of Judah. 5 And 
Saul came to a city of Amalek, and 
1laid wait in the valley. 6 And Saul 
said unto ‘the Kenites, ‘Go, depart, get 
you down from among the Amalekites, 
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lest I destroy you with them: for Fye 
showed kindness to all the children of 
Israel, when they came u out of Egypt. 
So the Kenites departed rom among the 
Amalekites. '% "And Saul smote the 
Amalekites from iHavilah wntdd thou 
comest to “Shur, that 7s over against 
Egypt. 8 And! e took Agag the king 
of the Amalckites alive, an ™ utterly 
destroyed all the eople with the edge 
of the sword. 9 But Saul and the Pes 
ple "spared Agag, and the best of the 
sheep, and of the oxen, and of the fat- 
lings, and the lambs, and all that was 











¢ Lev. 27. 28, 29; Josh. 6, 17, 21.—d Josh, 
15. 24.——] Or, fought.—e Num. 24. 91; Judges 
1, 16; 4. 11.—/ Gen, 18. 25; 19, 12, 14; Rev. 
18. 4 -—g Exod, 18. 10, 19; Num. 10. 29, 33, 


h Chap. 14, 48,—4 Gen. 2. 113,95, 18 =—— 
Gen, 16. 7.—/ See 1 Kings 20, 84, 35, &c.—— 
m See chap. 30, 1.—vn Verses 3, 15.2 Or, ef 
the second. sort. 





3. Man and woman, infant and 
‘suckling — Who dares question the 
right of God to inflict such judgments 
upon a wicked and idolatrous nation ? 
Jehovah is governor among the na- 
tions, and in order to chastise and de- 
Stroy a wicked people he may with 
equal justice use the wasting pestilence 
or the armies of Israel. See note on 
Josh. vi, 21. Ox and sheep, camel 
and ass—Such utter destruction of 
all the spoil would show that the Is- 
raelites fought not to enrich them- 
selves with the possessions of their 
enemies. but simply as the ministers 
of God’s wrath to execute his judg- 
ments. Saul’s sparing of the best of 
the spoils was, therefore, a rash and 
offensive meddling with the Divine 
judgments. Like Achan’s offence, it 
Was appropriating a part of the ac- 
cursed thing to private use, 


4. Telaim—Probably the same as 
Lelem, mentioned, Josh. xv, 24, among 
the cities in the extreme south of Jn. 
dah, Its site has not been identified. 
The Targum and Vulgate translate the 
word, and read lambs. The Septuagint 
and Josephus Strangely read Gilgal. 
Two hundred thousand footmen— 
A very large army was necessary in 
order to fight Successfully the power- 
ful Amalekites, for they were spread 
over a large district, and were chief of 
the hostile nations. Num. Xxiv, 20. 

5. Laid wait in the valley—That 
is, set an ambush (from JN) in one of 
the great wadies of the Negeb, or south 
country. Strategic warfare wag likely 





to be most successful with those wild 
sons of the desert. 

6. The Kenites — The descendants 
of Jethro, Moses’ father in law, who 
is called a Kenite in Judges i, 16. For 
the kindness shown to the Israelites by 
this ancestor of the Kenites, see Exod. 
XViii. 

7. From MHavilah until thou 
comest to Shur—From the eastern 
to the western boundaries of the des- 
ert south of Palestine. This territory 
was formerly ocenpied by the sons of 
Ishmael. See Gen, xxv, 18. 

8: Agag—This was the common 
title of the Amalekite, as Pharaoh was 
of the Egyptian, and Abimelech of the 
Philistine kings. Utterly destroyed. 
all the people—* That is, all that fell 
into the hands of the Israelites; for it 
follows from the very nature of the 
case that many escaped, and conse- 
quently there is nothing striking in 
the fact that Amalekites are mentioned 
again at a later period. Chap. xxvii, 8; 
xxx, 1; 2 Sam. viii, 12.°—Keij, 

9. Spared Agag, and the best of 
the sheep—The one for the purpose 
of gratifying his vainglory by leading 
captive so i.‘ustrious a slave; the vther 
to gratify his covetousness. Thus he 
repeated the sin of Achan. Joshua 
vii, 21. Of the fatlings—p 5p, Cy] 


the second sort, as margin correctly 
reads. The reference ig, probably, to 
the age of the animals: those of the 
second birth, or later born, and there- 
fore tender and particularly: desirable, 
either for food or sacrifice, 
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good, and would not utterly destroy 
them: but every thing ¢hat was vile and 
_ pefuse, that they destroyed utterly. 

10 Then came the word of the Lorp 
anto Samuel, saying, 11 °Itrepenteth 
me that I have set up Saul ¢o be king: 
for he is ?turned back from following 
me, ‘and hath not performed my com- 
mandments. And it ‘grieved Samuel; 
and he cried unto the Lorp all night. 
12 And when Samuel rose early to 
meet Saul in the morning, it was told 
Samuel, saying, Saul came to * Car- 
mel, and, behold, he set him up a place, 
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and is gone about, und 


came to Saul: an 
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passed on, and 
gone down to Gilgal. 13 And Samuel 
Saul said unto him, 
tBlessed be thou of the Lorp: I have 
erformed the commandment of the 
orp. 14 And Samuel said, *Whiat 





meaneth then this bleating of the sheep 
jn mine ears, and the lowing of the 


oxen which I hear? 15 And Saul 
said, They have brought them from the 
Amalekites: ‘for the people spared 
the best of the sheep an of the -xen, 


to sacrifice unto the Lorp thy God; 


and the rest we have utterly destroyed. 





o Verse 35; Gen, 6. 6, 7; 2 Sam, 24. 16.—— 
gs Josh. 22. 16; 1 Kings 9. 6.— Chap. 13. 13; 
verses 3, 9.—7' Verse 35; chap. 16. 1.—s Josh. 





SamuEL’s Last WorDS TO SavL, 10-35. 

10. Then came the word of the 
Lord unto Samuel—LHither by adream 
or a vision of the n’ght. See Num. 
xi, 6. 

11, It repenteth me—Repentance 
in God does not imply changeableness 
in the Divine nature, like the changes 
oft involved in human life and action; 
for such a supposition is forbidden by 
such passages as‘verse 29, where see 
note, and Num. xxiii, 19. But the 
Divine nature is emotional. Indigna- 
tion and grief over the sins of men are 
passions as true and pure as love. The 
emotionality of anger, grief, or pity no 
more implies imperfection in God than 
does the emotionality of love. Can we 
for 2 moment think of a personal God 
destitute of feeling? And when his crea- 
tures suffer and fall through sin, what 
feelings but indignation and grief might 
‘be expected to move his holy nature? 
By repentance in God we are, there- 
fore. to understand the change of feel- 
ing which must needs occur in the 
Divine nature towards any of the 
children of his grace when they turn 
from his truth and presumptuously sin 
against him. Compare Gen. vi, 6, and 
note on Judges ii, 18. It grieved 
Samuel—Literally, Jt burned him. It 
thrilled his great soul to its profound- 
est depths, for he saw that this rejection 
of Saul must result in great calamity 
to Israel. So Jehovah and his holy 
prophet both were gr eved. He cried 
unto the Lord all night—He probably 
prayed that this cup might pass from 








15. 55.—t Gen. 14, 19; Judges 17.2; Ruth 3. 10. 


4 Mal, 3. 13,15; Luke 19. 22; Rom. 3. 19.— 
@ Verses 9, 21; Gen. 3. 12; Prov. 28. 18. 





him, and that Saul might be forgiven 
and established in the kingdom. 

12. Carmel—This was one of the 
cities of Judah, (see on Josh. xv, 55,) 
and has been identified with the mod- 
ern Kurmul, six miles south of Hebron. 
Set him up a place—That is, say 
some, for the purpose of giving his 
army rest and dividing the spoils. The 
Vulgate translates, He erected for him- 
self a triumphal arch, But the word 
translated place means a hand, (a) 


and is used of Absalom’s pillar. 2 Sam. 
xviii, 18. Such is its meaning here. 
Saul erected at Carmel a monument 
as a memorial of his victory over the 
Amalekites. It may have been an ele- 
vated hand, serving as an index to at- 
tract the attention of the passing trav- 
eller. Gilgal—Here Samuel had be- 
fore solemnly announced to the dis- 
obedient king his fall. Chap. xiii, 14. 

13. I have performed the com- 
mandment of the Lord—This is the 
language of hypocrisy, by which, the 
disobedient warrior presumes to hide 
his guilt. 

15. The people spared the best 
of the sheep—He lays the fault up- 
on the people, and thereby criminally 
insinuates that the thing was done 
against his will. The Lord thy God 
These words, in this connexion, are 
full of significance. They seem to 
have flowed from a desire to compli- 
ment Samuel on the honour and sanc- 
tity of his personal intercourse with 
Jehovah, and also from a feeling that 
Jehovah was not his own God. “ Hvery 
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16. Then Samuel said unto Saul, *Stay, | of the things which should have been 


and I will tell thee what the Lorp hath 
said to me this night. And he said un- 
'to him, Say on. 17 And Samuel said, 
xWhen thou was¢ little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of 
the tribes of Israel, and the Lorp anoint- 
ed thee king over Israel? 18 And the 
Lorp sent thee on a journey, and said, 
Go and utterly destroy the sinners the 
Amalekites, and fight against them un- 
til 8they be consumed. 19 Wherefore 
then didst thou not obey the voice of 
the Loxp, but didst fly upon the spoil, 
and didst evil in the sight of the Lorp? 
20 And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, ¥T 
have obeyed the voice of the Lorp, and 
have gone the way which the Lorp sent 
me, and have brought Agag the king of 
Aialek, and have utterly destroyed the 
Amalekites. 21 *But the people took 
of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief 





a Chap. 9. 27; 12. 7; 1 Kings 22. 16.—ae# Chap. 
9, 21; 10, 22; Jer. 6. 15; Hos. 13. 1.—38 Heb. they 
consume them.——y Verse 13; Job 33. 9; 84. 53 
35. 2.——z Verse 15. —a Psa. 50. 8,9; Prov. 21.3; 
Isa. 1. 11, 12, 18, 16, 17; Jer. 7. 22, 23; Micah 


utterly destroyed, to sacrifice unto tha 
Lorp thy Godin Gilgal. 22 And Sam- 
uel said, * Hath the Lorp as great delight 
in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lorn? Be- 
hold, »to obey ¢s better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams. 
23 For rebellion 7s as the sin of 4witch- 
craft, and stubtornness zs as iniquity 
and idolatry. ecause thou hast reject- _ 
ed the word of the Lorp, “he hath also 
rejected thee from being king. 24 4And 
Saul said unto Samuel, I have sinaed: 
for I have transzressed the command- 
ment of the Lorp, and thy words: be- 
cause I *feared the people, and obeyed 
their voice. 25 Now therefore, I pray 
thee, pardon my sin, and turn again 
with me, that I may worship the Lorp. 
26 And Samuel said unto Saul, I wili 
not return with thee: ‘for thou hast re- 





6, 6-8; Heb. 10, 6-9.—b Eccles. 5.1: Hos. 6. 6; 
Matt. 5. 24; 9.13; 12.7; Mark 12. 33—4 Heb. 
divination, Deut. 18 
——d See 2 Sam, 12. 13.—e Exod. 23, 2; Prvy. 
29, 25; Isa, 51. 12, 18.—-/'See chap. 2. 30. 





word,” says Hervey, “uttered by Saul 
seems to indicate the breaking down 
of his moral character. One feels that 
after the scene so forcibly described in 
‘this chapter Saul must have forfeited 
his own self-respect, and that his down- 
ward career was henceforth almost in- 
evitable.” 

16. Stay—Leave off these false pre- 
tences, desist from such hypocritical 
apologies, whilst, by the revelation of 
Him whom thon callest my God, I lay 
open the iniquities of thy heart and the 
disobedience of thy life. 

17, Little in thine own sight—As 
was manifested in his modest response 
to Samuel’s first salutation. Chap. 
1p chew Ie 

20. Yea, I have obeyed—Still the 
guilty spirit seeks to justify itself. 
Strange stupidity! Sullen perversity! 
How prone are sinners to throw their 
guilt on others, or else to plead for it 
a religious motive! Saul did both. 

22. To obey is better than sacri- 
fice—For all the sacrifices and cere- 
mouies of religion are to aid and pro- 
mote obedience, not to be made a sub- 
stitute for it. Disobedience can never 
be made a virtue even though attended 
by thousands of’ sarrifices. Samuel's 








words here “rise far above the special 
oceasion, and contain the key-note of 
the long remonstrance of the prephets 
in all subsequent times against an ex- 
aggerated estimate of ceremonial above 
obedience. The very flow of the words 
recalls to us the form, as well as the 
spirit, of Amos and Isaiah.”— Stanley. 

23. For rebellion...the sin of 
witchcraft—This gives the sense, but 
it would be as well to transpose these 
words and follow the order of the 
Hebrew, thus: For the sin of witchcraft 
is rebellion, and iniquity and tdola- 
try are stubbornness. That is, Saul’s 
rebellious and stubborn opposition to 
the word of God is as bad as the sing 
of witchcraft and idolatry; for these 
sins, in their inmost nature and essunee, 
are refractoriness against the Divine 
law. 

24. I have sinned—The announce- 
ment of his rejection suddenly subdues 
his haughty spirit, and brings him to 
the acknowledgment of his disobedi- 
ence; but his palliating words, I feared 
the people, and obeyed their voice, 
show that his penitence was more the 
result of alarm over the thought of be- 
ing rejected than of any deep conscious 
ness of sin. 
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pod the word of the Lorp, and the 
orp hath rejected thee from being 
king over Israel. 27 And as Samue 
.oarned about to go away, ®he laid hold 
upon the skirt of his mantle, and it rent. 
28 And Samuel said unto him, 'The 
Lorp hath rent the kingdom of Israel 
fromethee this day, and hath given it to 
a neighbour of thine, that is better than 
thou. 29 And also the *Strength of 
Israel ‘will not lie nor repent: for he 
ia not a max, that he should repent. 
30 Then he said, I have sinned: yet 
khonour me now, I pray thee, before 


the elders of my people, and before Is- 
rael, and turn again with me, that 'T 
may worship the ‘Lorp thy God. 31 So 
Samuel turned again after Saul; and 
Saul worshipped the Lorv. 32 Then 
said Samuel, Bring ye hither to me 
Agag the king of the Amalckites. And 
Agag came unto him delicately. And 
Agag said, ™Surely the bitterness of 
death is past. 33 And Samuel said, 
"As thy sword hath made women child- 
less, so shall thy mother be childless 
among women. And Samuel hewed 
Agag in"pieces before the Lorp in Gil- 





@1 Kings 11, 30.—/, Chap. 28. 17, 18; 1 Kings 
11.31.—5 Or, Hternity, or, Victory.—% Num. 
23.19; Ezek. 24. 14; 2 Tim. 2. 13; Titus 1. 2. 





keJohn 5. 43; 12. 43.—/ Isa. 29. 13; Luke 18. 
9, 14; 2 Tim. 3. 5.21 Thess. 5. 3.—2 Exod, 
17. 11; Num. 14. 45; see Judges 1. 7. 





2, He laid hold upon the skirt 
of his mantle—The solemn words 
and manner of the seer, and his turn- 
ing to depart, thrilled Saul with sudden 
emotions of fear; and that stern image 
. of the mantled Samuel seemed ever 
atter .to haunt the monarch’s soul. 
Compare chap. xxviii, 14. 

29. Strength of Israel—Jehovah, 
thus called not only because of his om- 
wipotence, but also because of his con- 
staney and truth—the glorious object 
of Israel's confidence. Will not lie nor 
repent—Compare verse 11 and note 
there. Jehovah has feelings of love and 
anger: love for the righteous and an- 
ger towards the wicked. If the right- 
eous man turn from his righteousness, 
or the wicked from his wickedness, to- 
wards him correspondingly Jehovah’s 
feelings change. This is often called 
repenta: ce in God. But beyond this 
the divine Nature is not subject to 
change. In man, however, repentance 
implies sinfulness and fallibility, and 
involves a moral and religious change, 
so that it is never after the manner of 
man that God repents. : 

3] Samuel turned again after Saul 
—H» finally yielded to Saul’s pleading, 
but not antil he had, by his stern and 
solemn acts and words, made on his 
mind deep and lasting impressions of 
God’s anger against him. It was also 
one object of his turning with Saul to 
execute the judgment of God upon the 
king of the Amalekites. 

32. Delicately — We render the 


passage thus: Agag came unto him im 
fetters. And Agag said, Terrible and 


/ 


bitter is the deati. 





The majority of in- 
terpreters, ancient and modern, have 
understood by the word delicately that 
Agag came to Samuel cheerfully and 
with delight, and supposed that he was 
not to be put to death. But it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how or why such a 
part should be acted by this captive 
king. The only other place where this 
plural form, MIPTYD, occurs is in Job 


xxxviii, 31, and it is there translated 
sweet influences. But this translation 
makes no sense, and both Gesenius and 
Parst render it bands, in accordance with 
the Septuagint and Chaldee. Accord- 
ing to this etymology the word is tobe 
derived from “ay, to bind; and n3tyd 


is formed by transposition of the letters 
5 and 5, and is to be regarded as an 
adverbial accusative—in fettes. We 
render then—Agag came unto him in fet- 
iers. Surely the bitterness of death 
is past—Thus rendered, this passage 
also is difficult to explain satisfactorily. 
Accordingly we prefer, with First, to 
render 3p is terrible, rather than 7 
past; deriving it from “8D, to be bad, 
corrupt. The passage then becomes 
literally an exclamation—Surely loath- 
some and bitter the death ! 

33. As thy sword hath made 
women childless—These words indi- 
cate that Agax had been given to cru- 
elties, and that both he and his people 
had kept up the old practice of de- 
stroying the weak and feeble that 
might fall in their way. Deut. xxv, 19. 
His punishment was retributive, like 
that of Adoni-bezek. Judges i, 7. 


' 
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gal. 34 Then Samuel went to Ramah; 
and Saul went up to his house to ° Gib- 
eah of Saul. 35 And ?Samuel came no 
more to see Saul until the day of his 
death: nevertheless Samuel ‘mourned 
for Saul: and the Lorp ‘repented that 
he had made Saul king over Israel. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ND the Lorp said unto Samuel, 
2» How long wilt thou mourn for 
Saul, seeing >I have rejected him from 
reigning over Israel? °fill thine horn 
with oil, and go, I will send*thee to 
Jesse the Beth-lehemite: for “I have 


provided me a king among his sons. 
2 And Samuel said, How can I go? if 
Saul hear i¢, he will kill me. And the 
Lorp said, Take a heifer 1 with thee, and 
say, °I am come to sacrifice to the Lorp. 
3 And call Jesse to the sacrifice, and ‘I 
will show thee what thou shalt do: and 
Sthou shalt anoint unto me him whom 
I name unto thee. 4 And Samuel ¢id 
that which the Lorp spake, and came to 
Beth-lehem. And the elders of the 
town trembled at his 2coming, and 
said, | Comest thou peaceably? & And 
he said, Peaceably: I am come to sac- 
rifice unto the Lorp: ‘sanctify your- 





o Chap. 11. 4. —p See chap. 19. 24.—g Verse 
11; chap. 16, 1.—~7 Verse 11.—«a Chup, 15, 35. 
—b Chap. 15. 23.—c Chap. 9. 16; 2 Kings 9. 1, 
—d Psa. 78. 70; 89. 19, 20; Acts 13. 22, 


1 Heh. in thine hand.—e Chap. 9. 12; 20. 29 
——f Exod. 4. 15.—g Chap. 9, 16.—h Chap, 
21, 1.—2 Heb. meeting.—i 1 Kings 2. 138; 
2 Kings 9. 22. Exod. 19. 10, 14. 








35. Samuel came no more to see 
Saul—At a later time, when in pursuit 
of David, Saul came before Samuel, 
(chap. xix, 24,) but we do not find that 
Samuel had any intercourse with him. 
So this interview at Gilgal was the last 
the prophet had with the disobedient 
king. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ANOINTING OF DAviD, 1-13. 


We are now about to be introduced 
to him who figures in the following 
history as one of the most interesting 
and honoured personages of the olden 
time—that neighbour of Saul, (chap. 
xv, 28,) that man after Jehoval’s heart, 
(chap. xiii, 14,) who is to succeed Saul 
on the throne of Israel, and be the 
brightest star in all the host of kings. 
Soon after his anointing he is provi- 
dentially introduced into the royal 
household, and still later, by his vic- 
tory over Goliath, he suddenly be- 
comes the idol of the nation’s heart. 
But from that proud day until the 
death of Saul he is persecuted by the 
jealous king, and flies from the court 
and from his home, and wanders up 
and down as an exile and outlaw. 

1, How long wilt thou mourn 
for Saul—Samuel’s affectionate na- 
ture passed through a bitter struggle 
before he could become reconciled to 
the will of Jehovah. He had loved 
Saul, and done his utmost to preserve 
him. All night he had cried unto 
the Lord for him, (chap. xv, 11,) and 








when he thought of his sad fall, and 
the wrath of God against him, he trem- 
bled for the safety of the kingdom. 
Fill thine horn with oil—For the 
purpose of anointing another king. 
See note on chap. x, 1. Jesse—The 
only one who bears this name in Scrip- 
ture. His genealogy is given Ruth iv, 
18-22, and 1 Chron. ii, 5-12. 

2. If Saul hear it, he will kill me 
—The prophet seems to have known 
that Saul was now given over to the 
power of an evil spirit, (verse 14,) and, 
urged on by Satanic impulse, he might 
be as quick to imbrue his hands iu the 
biood of his spiritual father as he was 
ata Jater period to slay the priests of 
Nob. Chap. xxii, 18. Take a heifer 
with thee, and say, I am come to 
sacrifice—Samnuel was under no obli- 
gation to publish the whole object of 
his mission to Beth-lehem, and there- 
fore, by the counsel of the Lord him 
self, he prudently conceals his chief 
design. In this there was no false- 


hood, no deception, 


4, The elders of the town trem- 
bled at his coming—For what reason 
we are not told; but probably from 
suspicion or fear that his coming was 
for the purpose of punishing some sin 
among them, or of denouncing some 
bitter judgment. Comest thou peace- 
ably—Without any hostile intention? 
Compare parallel passages. 

5. I am come to sacrifice—A pnr- 
pose the same as that which led him 
to the city were he first met Saul. Sea 
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selves, and come with me to the sacri- 
fice. And he sanctified Jesse and his 
sons, and called them to the sacrifice. 
6 And it came to pass, when they were 
some, that he looked on 'Eliab, and 
a said, Surely the Lorp’s anointed 7 
before him. 7 But the Lorn said unto 
Samuel, Look not on "his countenance, 
sr on the height of his stature; because 
I have refused him: °for the LORD 
seeth not as man seeth; for man ? look- 
eth onthe outward appearance, but the 
Lorp looketh on the “heart. 8 Then 
Jesse called "Abinadab, and made him 
pass before Samuel. And he said, Nei- 
ther hatl:the Lorp chosen this. 9 Then 
Jesse made *4Shammah to pass by. 
And he said, Neither hath the Lorp 





“2Chap. 17. 13; 1 Chron. 97. 18, Eléhe.— 





wl Kings 12, 26. —n Psa. 147. 10, 11.—o Isa. 
De. Be p2 Cor. 10. 7.—8 Hebrew, eyes.—— 
qi Kings 8. 39: 1 Chron. 28, 9; Psa, 7. 95 Jer. 


TL. 20; 17. 10; 20,123 Acts 1, 24—r Chap. 17. 13. 
5 Chap. 17. 13.4 Shimeah, 28am. 13, 3; Shim- 


notes'on chap. ix, 6, 12. Sanctify 
yourselves—According to the direc- 
tious of the law, by change of clothes, 
washings, and abstinence. See Exod. 
xix, 10-15. Jesse and bis sous—For 
these particularly the sacrifice was in- 
tended, and it is probable, from the acts 
and words of Samuel on this occasion, 
that he privately informed Jesse of 
his object to anoint one of his sons, 
but it nowhere appears that Jesse 
was informed of David’s royal destiny. 
Though the prophet may have told him 
of his purpose to anoint one of his 
sons, he did not acquaint him with the 
object of that anointing, but left it 
for the developments of providence to 
show. 

7. Look not on his countenance, 
or on the height of his stature—This 
seems to be a plain allusion to the exter- 
nal appearance of Saul. Chap. ix, 2. 
That which chiefly recommended him to 
wie favour of Israel was his size and 
beauty; but now, in selecting a man 
after his own heart, Jehovah shows 
that his divine judgment is based not 
pn external form or comeliness, but on 
the inner life. David also, however, 
was of a goodly. appearance. Verse 12. 

10, The Lord hath not chosen 
these—This statement made to Jesse 
‘mplies that Samuel had already, as 
we have remarked on verse 5 private- 











chosen this. 10 Again, Jesse made 
seven of his sons to pass before Samuel. 
And Samuel said unto Jesse, The Lorp 
hath not chosen these. 11 And Sam- 
uel said unto Jesse, Are here all thy 
children? And he said, ‘There re- 
maineth yet the youngest, and, be- 
hold, he keepeth the sheep. And Sam- 
uel said unto Jesse, “Send and fetch 
him: for we will not sit *down till he 
come hither. 12 And he sent, and 
brought him in. Now he was ‘ruddy, 
and withal *of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look to. “And the Lorp 
said, Arise, anoint him: for this 7s he. 
13 Then Samuel took the horn of oil, 
and ‘anointed him in the midst of his 
brethren: and *the Spirit of the Lorp 





mit, 1 Chron, 2. 13.—+# Chap. 17. 12.—w 2 Sam, 
7. 8; Psa. 78. 70.—5 Heb. round.—v Chap. 
17, 42; Cant. 5, 10.—6 Heb. fair of eyes.— - 
w 80 chap. 9. 17.—a Chap. 10. 1; Psa. 89, 20. 
—~y See Num. 27, 18; Judges 11. 29; 18. 25; 
14. 6; chap. 10. 6, 10. 





ly informed him of the object of his 
coming. 

12. Ruddy— i138, ved; it may 
reter either to the face or the hair. but 
as it is used of the hair in Gen. xxv, 
25, we prefer so to understand it here 
and in chap. xvii, 42. These three 
are the only passages where the word 
occurs. Esau and Dayid were alike 
in being red-haired, as well as in their 
wandering habits and skilful use of 
weapons. It is said that red hair was 
regarded as a rare mark of beauty 
in the East. Of a beautiful coun- 
tenance— Rather, beautiful as to the 
eyes. This indicates that his cyes 
were keen and penetrating, enlivened 
by the fires of genius, and beaming 
with a generous warmth, by which the 
hearts of men and women were. alike 
affected. Goodly to look to—That 
is, of a comely and prepossessing ap 
pearance. 


13. Anointed him in the midst 
of his brethren—But though these 
sons of Jesse saw this honour con- 
ferred on their youngest brother, they 
seem not to have understood its mean- 
ing. They may have thought that he 
was anointed because of some desire 
or intention of the prophet to make 
him a pupil of one of the prophetical 
schools. The Spirit. of the Lord 
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eamo upon David from that day for- 
ward. So Samuel rose up, and went to 
Rainah. 

14 “But the Spirit of the Lorp de- 
arted from Saul, and *an evil spirit 
rom the Lorp 7troubled him. 15 And 
Saul’s servants said unto him, Behold 
now, an evil spirit from God troubleth 


thee. 16 Let our lord now command 
thy servants, which are » before thee, to 
seek out a man, who is a cunning player 
on.a harp: and it shal] come to pass, 
when the evil spirit from God is upon 
thee, that he shall °play with his hand, 
and thou shalt be well. 17 And Savi 
said unto his servants, Provide me now 





e Judges 16. 20; chap. 11. 6; 18. 12; 28, 15; Psa. 
51. 11.—a Judges 9. 28; chap. 18. 10; 19. 9. 


7 Or, ter rified.—b Gen. 41. 46; verses 21, 22; 
1 Kings 10. 8.—e Verse 23; 2 Kings 3. 15. 





came upon David from that day 
forward— A spirit of prudence to 
behave himself wisely upon all occa- 
siou.s; with a spirit of courage, so that 
he durst grapple with a lion and a 
bear; and the spirit of prophecy, in 
which he was afterwards very eminent. 
In short, a spirit fit for a prince.”— 
Patrick. It does not appear that Sam- 
uel informed David of his destiny, as he 
did Saul; but the special movings of 
the Spirit on his heart, and the suc- 
cessive developments of Providence in 
his favour, must have gradually con- 
vineed him that he was sooner or later 
to be recognized as the Lord’s anoint- 
ed. Ata later time this seems to have 
been openly revealed. 2 Sam. iii, 18. 


Davin's INTRODUCTION TO THE CouRT 
or SauL, 14-23. 


14. The Spirit of the Lord de- 
parted from Saul—tThe divine influ- 
ences of which he had been made a 
partaker at the beginning of his career 
(see chap. x, 10, and xi, 6) were with- 
drawn from him, and God no longer 
inspired him to noble enterprises. 

15. An evil spirit...troubleth 
thee—A demon like those mentioned 
so frequently in the New Testameut, 
sent by permission of the Lord, as Sa- 
yan in the ease of Job. Job ii, 7. See 
notes on Matt. iv, 24, and Mark vy, 2. 
Tt is not only by Saul’s servants, bu 
by the sacred writer himself, that we 
are told it was an evil spirit from the 
Lord; so we cannot regard it as mere- 
ly a superstitious and mistaken notion 
of Saul’s physicians. Compare chap. 
xviii, 10; xix, 9. But while he thus 
became possessed by a supernatural 
evil power, it is very likely that a men- 
tal disease bordering on insanity was 
the substratum on which the evil spirit 
worked. After Samuel’s last words 








of judgment the king could not be 
happy in his kingdom. The more he 
thought upon his doom, the more it 
harrowed up his soul. It was, perhaps, 
his highest ambition to be the father 
of a race of kings, and to have this 
hope suddenly dashed from him was to 
have darkness settle over all his life. 
“The Hebrew mind so linked itself to 
the future by the contemplation of 
posterity that it is scarcely possible to 
us, with our looser attachment to the 
time beyond ourselves, to apprehend, 
in all its intensity, the deep distress 
of mind with which any Hebrew, and 
much more a king, regarded the pros- 
pect that there would be no son of 
his succeeding.” —Kitto. Saul's future 
gradually became full of ghostly im- 
ages, and when, disengaged at times 
from the excitements of war and the 
cares of government, he sat down to 
think upon his darkened fortunes, his 
mind and heart, forsaken of all divine 
influences from Jehovah, became an 
easy prey to foul suspicions and gloomy 
fears—a most inviting state for demo- 
niacal possession. The evil spirit, en- 
tering and revelling amid these mental 
disorders, carried him at times to the 
wildest height of madness. 

16. A cunning player on a harp 
—Oune skilled in the use of that instru- 
ment. He shall play with his hand, 
and thou shalt be well—Numerous 
instances in ancient and modern times 
illustrate the power of music to quell 
disorders of the mind. Qne old author 
says: “Music is the cure for many at- 
fections of the mind and body—such 
as absence of mind, fearful apprehen- 
sions and long-continued derangement.” 
Censorinus, a writer of the third een- 
tury, says that the physician Agcle- 
piades was accustomed by the melody 
of sound to allay the ravings of the 
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» nan that can play well, and bring him 
tome. 18 Then answered one of the 
servants, and said, Behold, I have seen 
ason of Jesse th Beth-lehemite, that ts 
cunning in playing, and ‘a mighty val- 
lant man, and a man of war, and pru- 


= 








d@ Chap. 17, 32, 84, 35, 836.—8 Or eech, 
eChap. 3. 19: 18,12, 14, 





delirious. Xenocrates is said to have 
done the same. Kitto also, quoting 
from the Memoirs of the French Royal 
4cademy of Sciences, cites “the case of 
a person who was seized with fever, 
which goon tbrew him into a very vio- 
lent delirium, accompanied by bitter 
cries, by tears, by terrors, and by an 
almost constant wakefulness. On the 
third day, a hint that fell from himself 
suggested the idea of trying the effect 
of music. Gradually as the strain pro- 
ceeded his troubled visage relaxed into 
a most serene expression, his restless 
eyes became tranquil, his convulsions 
ceased, and the fever absolutely left 
him.” Instances of a similar nature 
might be multiplied. Dr. A. Clarke 
quotes from the Physica Sacra of Dr. 
Scheuchzer the following attempt at a 
physiological explanation of ths phe- 
nomenon. “ Health consists in a mod- 
erate tension of the fibres, which per- 
mits all the fluids to have an entire 
freedom of circulation; and to the 
spirits, that of diffesing themselves 
through all the limbs. On. the con- 
trary, disease consists in tensions of 
the fibres morbidly weak or morbid- 
ly strong. This latter seems to have 
been the case of Saul: and as the 
undulations of the air, which convey 
sound, communicate themselves to and 
through the most solid, bodies, it is 
easy to suppose that by the modula- 
tions of music all the fibres of his 
body, which were under the influence 
of their morbidly increased tension, 
‘ raight be so relaxed as to be brought 
back into their natural state, and thus 
permit the re-establishment of a free 
and gentle circulation of the fluids, and 
consequently of the animal spirits, and 
thus induce calmness and tranquillity 
of mind.” When, now, Saul’s physical 
and mental derangement was checked 
py the power of musical sounds, the 
Vou. WT.—26 
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dent in ®matters, and a comely peel) 
and ‘the Lorp zs with him. 19 Where- 


fore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, 
and said, Send me David thy son, ‘ which 
as with the sheep. 20 And Jesse ®tuok 
an ass daden with bread, and a bottle of 





SF Verse 11; chap. 17. 15, 834.—g See chap, 10. 27; 
17. 18; Gen. 48. 11; Prov. 18. 16. 








demon was for the time dispossessed, 
(verse 23,) because the psychological 
conditions of his absolute control over 
his victim were removed. | 

18. A mighty valiant man, and a 
man of war—}!rom what we learn in 
chap. xvii, 34, 35, of David’s early con- 
flicts with wild beasts, we may readily 
infer that long before his warlike abili- 
ties became patent to the public eye 
there were individuals who knew of 
these his early conflicts, and discerned 
in the youthful hero the beginnings 
of a mighty warrior, Prudent in 
matters—Hebrew, knowing of speech ; 
skilled in the use of language. The 
words and psalms of David show him 
to have been eloquent. 

19. Thy son, which is with the 
sheep—Saul’s servant, who informed 
him of David, seems to have known 
this son of Jesse only as the remarka- 
ble shepherd boy. 

20. An ass laden with bread... 
wine. ..kid—Sce note on chap. ix, 7. 
The Hebrew is, literally, an ass of bread, 
and some have thought it to be the 
name of a weight or measure, but the 
English version conveys the better 
meaning. ‘It is a pleasant picture to 
conceive the future king of Israel step- 
ping lightly along behind the animal, 


with his shepherd’s staff and scrip, and. 


entertained as he went by the gambols 
of the kid. His light harp was, uo 
doubt, slung to his back; and it is like- 
ly that he now and then rested under 
a tree and soluced his soul with its 
music.” —Kiito. The distance between 
Beth-lehem and Gibeah of Saul is about 
ten miles, and on this journey the 
youthful psalmist probably passed in 
sight of the stronghold of Zion, des- 
tined one day to fall before his con- 
quering forces, and ever after to be 
known as “the city of David.” 2 Sam- 
uel v, 7. 
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wine, and a kid, and sent them by Da- 
vid his son unto Saul. 21 And David 
came to Saul, and ®stood before him: 
and he loved him greatly; and he be- 
caine his armourbearer. 22 And Saul 
scent to Jesse, saying, Let David, I pray 
thee, stand before me; for he hat 
found favour in my sight. 23 And it 
came to pass, when ‘the evil spirit from 
God was upon Saul, that David took a 
harp, and played with his hand: so 
‘Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him. 

iy Gen, 41. 46; 1 Kings 10. 8; Prov. 22, 29,— 


4 Verses 14, 16,4 Chap. 18. 10, 11; Matt. 12, 
43, 45; Luke 11, 24, 26. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

OW the Philistines *gathered to- 
N gether their armies to battle, and 
were gathered together at *Socoh, which 
belongeth to Juduh, and pitched between 
Socoh and Azekah, in 1 Ephes-dammim. 
2 And Saul and the men of Israel were 
gathered together, and pitcke 1 ry .he 
valley of Elah, and set the battle in ar 
ray against the Philistines. 3 And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on the 
one side, and Israel stood on a mountain 
on the other side: and there was a val~ 
a Chap.13. 5. —b Josh.15.35; 2 Chron, 28.18,-— 
10r, The coust of Dummim, callea Pas-dim- 
mim,1 Chron.11.13,-—2 Heb.runged the battle. 








21. He became his armourbearer 
—That is, Saul conferred upon him 
' this office as a token of confidence and 
love; but he never actually exercised 
its duties, unless, perhaps, for a short 
time after his victory over Goliath. 

23. David...played...Saul was 
refreshed—‘ They sit side by side, the 
likeness of the old system passing 
away, of the new system coming into 
existence. Saul, the warlike chief, his 
great spear always by his side, reluc- 
tant, moody, melancholy; and David, 
the youthful minstrel, his harp in his 
hand, fresh from the schools where the 
spirit of the better times was fostered, 
pouring forth, to soothe the troubled 
spirit of the king, the earliest of those 
strains which have soothed the troub- 
led spirit of the world.”— Stanley. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Davin’s Victory over Gourara, 1-58. 

Of this Philistine war, in which Go- 
liath was slain, the time and causes are 
unknown; but as there was bitter 
war against the Philistines all the days 
of Saul, (chap. xiv, 52,) we need not 
Suppose that there was any special 
provocation on the part of the Israel- 
ites. Those obstinate enemies on the 
seacoast, who had held Israel in subjec- 
tion forty years, (Judges xiii, 1,) were 
loath to lose them from among their 
tributaries; and their sufferings from 
the ark, (chap. v,) and by the hand of 
Samwuel, (chap. vii, 10,) and still more 
recently by the heroism of Jonathan, 
Acne xiv,) were sufficient provocation 
or them to attempt war at any time. 
Possibly, also, they hac heard ‘of the 








madness of Saul, and therefore deemed 
the present a favourable opportunity to 
wreak their fill of vengeance. Ag to 
the time of this war, Josephus tells us 
that it was shortly after the events 
narrated in the last chapter. But as 
we learn from verse 15 that David had 
returned fronr Saul to his father, and 
from verse 55 that Saul had forgotten 
Jesse, we incline to the belief that this 
war occurred some years after Dayid’s 
introduction to Saul’s court. 

1. Socoh—One of the cities of Judah, 
It has been identified with the modern 
Suweikeh, fourteen miles southwest 
of Jerusalem. Azekah ... Bphes- 
dammim — These places have not 
been satisfactorily identitied, but we 
incline to locate Ephes-dammim at 
the ruins of the modern Damum, a lit- 
tle to the east of Suweikeh; in which 
case Azekah may be, as Van de Velde : 
has conjectured, at. Ahbek, a little to ° 
the northeast of Damum. 

2. The valley of Blah—The Wady 
es-Sumt, which has been often vis- 
ited by travellers, and is represented 
by all as corresponding fully to the 
statements of this narrative. This yal- 
ley is a mile in width, and through 
its centre runs a watercourse whose 
banks and bed abound with pebbles. 
The mountains on either side have a 
steep, uniform slope, and are about five 
hundred feet hign. “It took its name 
Elah of old from the terebinth, (butm,) 
of which the largest specimen we saw 
in Palestine still stands in the vicinity ; 
just as now it takes its name es-Sunit 
(Sunt) from the acacias which are seat 
tered in it.”— Robinson. 
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,ey between them. 4 And there went 
out a champion out of the camp of the 
Philistines, named °Goliath, of ‘Gath, 
whose height was six cubits and a span. 
& And he had a helmet of brass upon his 


head, and he was Sarmed with a coat of 
mail; and the weight of the coat was five 
thousand shekels of brass. 6 And he 
had greaves of brass upon his legs, and 
a ‘target of brass between his shoulders. 





¢2 Sam, 21. 19.—d Josh, 11. 22. 
4. A champion — The Septuagint 
has. a mighty man; Vulgate, bastard ; 
Syriac and Arabic, a giant. But the 


lisorew, DIDI WN, literally signifies - 


2 mun between the two ; that is, an arbi- 
trator between the two armies, or 
one who was lord of the space be- 
tween the two camps. Goliath, the 
pride of the Philistine hosts, stepped 
forth between the two armies and pro- 
posed by a personal contest with a 
chosen warrior from the Israelites, and 
according to the conditions stated in 
verse 9, to decide the fortunes of the 
war. Such single combats at the head 
of armies were not unuggal in ancient 
times, as is witnessed by the combats 
of Paris and Menelaus. (Homer, /li- 
ad, book iii.) Of Gath—And there- 
fore probably a remnant of the Anakim 
that escaped the sword ‘of Joshua. 
Josh. xi, 22. Whose height...six 
cubits and a span—That is, if we 
reckon the cubit at twenty-one inches, 
about ten and one half feet. Josephus 
(‘Antiquities,” xviii, 4, 5) mentions one 
Hleazar, a Jew by birth, whose height 
was seven cubits; and Pliny speaks of 
a giant Pusio, whose height exceeded 
ten Roman feet. ‘ 

5. A helmet of brass — A de- 
-fensive armour for the head. A coat 





ANCIENT ARMOUR FOR THE HEAD. 


3 Heb, clothed, —4 Or, gorget. 





A defensive armour for the body, con- 
sisting of plates of brags overlapping 
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each other like the scales on a fish, or 
shingles on aroof. The Hebrew word 
is rendered habergeon in 2 Chron. 
xxvi, 14,and Neh. iv, 16. Weight... 
five thousand shekels — Reckoning 
the shekel at half an ounce avoir- 
dupois; the weight of the scale armour 
would be about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

6. Greaves of brass upon his 
legs—Rather, upon his feet. These 
were shin covers bound by thongs 
around and above theankles. Among 
the ancient Greeks they were elastic 
behind, and extended upward above 
the knees. Target— Margin, gcrget. 
This word is elsewhere variously 
translated—shield, (verse 45, and Job 
xxxix, 23;) spear, (Josh. viii, 18, 26; 
Job xli, 29; Jer. vi, 23;) lance, (Jer. — 
1. 42.) The word is best translated 
spear, and this Goliath carried between 
| his shoulders, that is, slung upon his 
back, as the ancients often carried their 
‘heavy swords. (Homer, Iliad, book 
ii, 45.) So Josephus understood it: 
“His spear was such as was not car- 
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7 And the °staff of his spear was like u 
weaver’s beam; and his spear’s head 
weighed six hundred shekels of iron: 
and one bearing a shield went before 
him. 8 And he stood and cried un- 
to the armies of Israel, and said unto 
them, Why are ye come out to set your 
battle in array? am not I a Philistine, 
and ye ‘servants to Saul? choose you a 
man for you, arid let him come down to 
me. 9 If he be able to fight with me, 
and to kill me, then will we be your 


servants: but if I prevail against him, 
and kill aim, then shall ye be our ser- 
yants, ai.d £serveus. 10 And the Phil- 
istine said, I "defy the armies of Israel 
this day; give me a man, that we may 
fight together. 11 When Saul and all 
Israel heard those words of the Philis- 
tine, they were dismayed, and greatly 
afraid. 12 Now David was ‘the son of 
that *Ephrathite of Beth-lehem-judah 
whose name was Jesse; and he ha 
‘eight sons: and the man went among 





e2 Samuel 21.19; 1 Chronicles 11. 23; 20. 5. 
—y Chapter & 17,—g Chapter 11, 1.——/ Verse 
26; 2 Samuel 21, 21. 


4 Verse 58; Ruth 4. 22; Chapter 16. 1, 18—— 
k Genesis 35. 19.—/ Chapter 1b, 10, 11; see 
1 Chronicles 2. 13-15. 





ried like alight thing in his right hand, 
but he carried it as lying on his shoul- 
ders.” 

7. The staff of his spear—So the 
Keri, and the parallel passages in 
2 Sam. xxi, 19; 1 Chron. xx, 5. But 
the Kethib here reads, jn.2n yn, arrow 


of his spear, that is, the arrow-head, or 
iron point, of his javelin. The Keri is 
to be preferred. Like a weaver’s. 
beam —Like the large cylinder of 
wood on which the weaver winds his 
warp before weaving, or that on which 
the cloth is rolled as it iswoven. Per- 
haps the reference is to the upright 
standards of the loom. See cut of 
ancient loom at Judges xvi, 13. Six 
hundred shekels — About eighteen 
pounds, 

8. Am not I a Philistine—In the 
Hebrew, Philistine is made emphatic 
by the article, but the word servants 
is without it. Thus: Am not I THE 
Philistine, ete. Arn not I the great 
warrior of the Philistine army? Why 
then trouble the army with battle? I 
am empowered to decide alone the ,for- 
tunes of the day. 

10. I defy the armies of Israel 
this day—Hebrew, J have reproached 
the armies of Israel this day. He heaps 
upon them scorn and contempt for their 
supposed inability to cope with a sin- 
gle warrior. 

12-31. By many critics this passage 
has been regarded as an interpolation, 
chiefly for the following reasons: 

(1.) It is wanting in the Vatican Co- 
dex of the Septuagint. But if it were 
wanting in every copy of the Septua- 
vint, this alone would. be no sufficient | 





reason for its rejection; for it can be 
shown that the translators of that 
version sometimes made omissions and 
additions at pleasure. 

(2.) After what had been written in 
chap. xvi, 1-12, the statements here 
made (verses 12-14) respecting David's 
father and brothers are superfluous, 
and indicate @ different authorship. 
But such repetition and fulness of de- 
tail, especially in matters of genealogy, 
is characteristic of Hebrew historical 
composition ;, and as this victory over 
Goliath was David's first bold, though 
unintentional, step towards the throne, 
and instrumental in securing for him 
the affections of the people, it would be 
unfair criticism to make this minute- 
ness of detail an argument against the 
genuineness of the passage. 

(3.) Eliab’s behaviour towards David, 
verse 28, is unaccountable and unlikely 
after he had seen his brother anointed 
by the hand of Samuel. But this ob- 
jection assumes that Eliab clearly un- 
derstood that by Samuel’s anointing of 
David he designated him as the fu- 
ture king of Israel—an assumption 
that has no forndation in the sacred 
record. See note on chap. xvi, 13. 
The honour conferred by Samuel on 
Jesse’s youngest son made him, like 
Joseph, the object of his brothers’ joal- 
ousy, and Eliab’s angry words were 
but a single outburst of that jealousy. 

(4.) According to chap. xvi, 21, Da- 
vid was Saul’s armourbearer, and we 
would naturally expect to find him act- 
ing as such in this battle with the Phil- 
istines; but, according to verse 15 of 
this section, he had retired fron: Saul’s 
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. 3 And the three eldest sons of Jesse 
_ went and followed Saul to the battle: 

and the "names of his three sons that 
went to the battle were Ehab the first- 
porn, and next unto him Abinadab, and 
she third Sbhammah. 14 And David 
was the youngest: and the three eldest 
followed Saul. 15 But David went and 
returned from Saul "to feed his father’s 
sheep at Beth-lehem. 16 And the Phil- 
istine drew near morning and even- 
ing, and presented himself forty days. 
17 And Jesse said unto David his son, 
Yake now for thy brethren an ephah of 
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this parched corn, and these ten loaves, 
and run to the camp to thy brethren; 
18 And carry these ten ‘cheeses unto 
the * captain of their thousand, and °look 
how thy brethren fare, and take their 
pledge. 19 Now Saul, and they, and 
all the men of Israel, were in the valley 
of Elah, fighting with the Philistines. 
20 And David rose up early in the 
morning, and left the sheep with a keep- 
er, and took, and went, as Jesse had 
commanded him ; and he came to the 
Ttrench, as the host was going forth to 
the Sfight, and shouted for the battle. 
21 For Israel and the Philistines had 











m Chap, 16.6, 8)9: 1 Chron, 2. 13.—v7 Chap. 
16. 19.——# Ileb. cheeses of milk.— Heb. cup- 
tuin of a thousand. 


o Gen. 37. 14.-—7 Or, place of the carriage, 
chap. 26. 5.—8 Or, batile array, or, pluce 
of Fight. 





court and resumed the care of his fa- 
ther’s sheep at Beth-lehem. But surely 
this is no contradiction. There is no 
necessity for regarding his appointment 
us armourbearer as any thing more than 
an honorary title and office which he 
never exercised. Joab bad ten armour- 
bearers, (2 Sam. xviii, 15,) and Saul 
perhaps had many more. 

Other minor objections based upon 
particular expressions will be duly no- 
ticed in notes on the passages to which 
they pertain. 

15. David went and returned 
from Saul—" By this it would seem 
that the king’s affection towards his 
liealer cooled as soon as tle cure had 
been effected. The probability of this 
most physicians can vouch from their 
own experience. Besides, it is likely 
that, from the peculiar nature of his 
complaint, Saul cared not to be contin- 
ually reminded, by the presence of his 
healer, of the sufferings he had gone 
through, and of paroxysms which it 
humbled his proud mind to think had 
made him an object of compassion in 
the eyes of his subjects. He therefore 
made no opposition to the application 
for his son’s return home, which Jesse 
probably made when he found that Da- 
vid’s services were no longer necessa- 
ry.” —Kiito. 

17. Parched corn—See note on 
Ruth ii, 14. 

18. Cheeses—Literally, cuttings of 
the milk, That is, say some, slices of 
eurdled milk. Cheese is not common at 
the present day among the Bedouin 





Arabs, but there is in use among them 
a substance, consisting of coagulated 
buttermilk, which is dried until it be- 
comes quite hard, and is then ground. 
Their pledge— A token from them 
that they are alive and well. 

19, Saul, and they...were in the 
valley of Hlah—Better to supply are, 
instead of were, and understand this 
verse as a part of Jesse’s words to Da- 
vid. To the instructions which Jesse 
gives his son in the preceding verses, 
he here adds, for his further informa- 
tion, that he will find Saul, and his 
brothers, and all Israel, in the valley 
of Elah, engaged in war with the Phil- 
istines. This obviates the objection 
urged against the genuineness of this 
passage, that there was no fighting 
with the Philistines until after Goli- 
ath’s fall. The statement was but a 
casual remark of Jesse, who was not 
fully acquainted with the facts, and is 
not to be taken as literally correct. 


20. The trench—nb3y"97, the wag- 


on rampart. The barrier formed around 
the encampment by the baggage wag- 
ons and other vehicles of the army. 
The host was going forth to the 
fight—That is, they were marching 
out of the camp to put themselves in 
battle array. Shouted for the battle 
— Raised the war ery. Neither of 
these expressions implies that the ar- 
mies engaged in actual conflict, as some 
objectors have absurdly assumed. This 
appears still more clearly in the follow 
ing verse. 
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put the battle in see against ar-|ing God? 27 And the people answered 


my. 22 And David left *his carriage 
in the hand of the keeper of the car- 
riage, and ran into the army, and came 
and saluted his brethren. 23 Andas 
he talked with them, behold, there came 
up the champion, the Philistine of Gath, 
Goliath by name, out of the armies of 
the Philistines, and spake ? according to 
the same words: and David heard them. 
24 And all the men of Israel, when 
they saw the man, fled ' from him, and 
were sore afraid. 25 And the men of 
Israel said, Have ye seen this man that 
is ome up? surely to defy Israel is he 
come up: and it shall be, that the man 
who killeth him, the king will enrich 
him with great riches, and ¢will give 
him his daughter, and make his father’s 
house ‘free in Israel. 26 And David 
spake to the men that stood by him, 
saying, What shall be done to the man 
that killeth this Philistine, and taketh 
away *the reproach from Israel ? for who 
7s this ‘uncircumcised Philistine, that 
he should "defy the armies of ’the liv- 





9 Heb. the vessels from wpon him.—10 Heb. 
asked his brethren of peuce, as Judges 18. 15. 
—>» Verse 8.—11 Hebrew, from his fuce.— 
@ Josh. 15. 16.— Ezek. 7, 24; Matt. 17. 26.— 
8 Chap. 11. 2.7 Chap. 14. 6.—1w Verse 10. 





21. Army against army—Render : 
And Israel and the Philistines set battle 
array against battle array—That is, 
they formed their respective armies in 
battle array on the mountains on either 
side of the valley, as stated in verse 3, 
the two armies facing each other. 

22. His carriage—That which he 
carried. Margin, the vessels from upon 
him. The parched ears, the ten loaves} 

,and the cheeses which Jesse had sent 
‘by him to the camp. The keeper of 
the carriage—The overseer of the 
supplies; the quartermaster. 

24, Filed from him, and were 
sore afraid — The Israelitish host 
shrunk backward and trembled before 
the insolent giant. The whole context 
shows that there was no actual flight 
of the whole army, but skirmishing 
parties may have gone down to the val- 
ley and when Goliath came forth they 
made a rapid retreat to the camp. 

25. The man who killeth him, 
the king will enrich—It is every 
way probable that in his dismay and 
terror before the challenge of Goliath 
Saul had made such offers as are here 





him after this manner, saying, “So shal] 
it be done to the man that killeth him. 
28 And Eliab his eldest brother heard 
when he spake unto the men; and Eli- 
ab’s anger was kindled against David, 
and he said, Why camest thou down 
hither? and with whom hast thou left 
those few sheep in the wilderness? I 
know thy pride, and the naughtiness of 
thine heart; for thou art come down 
that thou mightest see the battle. 
29 And David said, What have I now 
done? Js there nota cause? 30 And 
he turned from him toward another, and 
*spake after the same 12manner: and 
the people answered him again after the 
former manner. 31 And when the 
words were heard which David spake, 
they rehearsed them before Saul: and he 
13sent for him. 32 And David said to 
Saul, *Let no man’s heart fail because 
of him; °thy servant will go and fight 
with this Philistine. 38 And Saul said 
to David, °Thou art not able to go 
against this Philistine to fight with him: 





© Deut. 5. 26.—w Verse 25.——a@ Gen. 37. 4, 
8,11; Matt. 10. 36.—-y Verse 17.—<e Verses 26. 
27.—12 Heb. word.—13 Heb. took him.— 
a Deut. 20. 1,3.—b Chap. 16. 18.—c See Num. 
13. 31; Deut, 9. 2. 





specified; but the fact that we have no 
record of their fulfilment has been con- 
strued into an argument against the 
genuineness of this section. This argu- 
ment at best is only one from silence. 
But in reply we urge that Saul’s inquiry 
respecting David’s father, (vers. 55-58.) 
and his proposal to give him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, (chap, xviii, 17,) seem 
to have been made in direct reference 
to the promises here recorded, and all 
apparent failure to redeem his promise 
is sufficiently accounted for by-Saul’s 
passionate jealousy at the honours Da- 
vid received from the people. Chap. 
xviii, 6-9. Make his father’s house 
free in Israel— Free from taxation 
and public burdens, and elevated to the 
rank of royalty. 

28. I know thy pride —-* Eliab 
sought for the splinter in his brother’s 
eye, and was not aware of the beam in 
his own.”—Keil. 

29. Is there not a cause—Liter- 
ally, Js not that word—? What wrong 
have I committed? Is not that word 
—that simple inquiry—allowable? He 
thought his brother very sensitive. 
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for thou art but a youth, and he a man | 
of war from his youth. 34 And David 
said unto Saul, Thy servant kept his fa- 
ther’s sheep, and there came a lion, and 
a bear, and took a “lamb out of the 
fiock: 35 And I went out after him, 
and smote him, and delivered 7 out of 
his mouth: and when he arose against 
me, I caught Aim by his beard, and 
‘smote him, and slew him. 36 Thy 
servant slew both the lion and the bear: 
and this uncircumcised Philistine shall 
be as one of them, seeing he hath 
defied the armies of the living God. 
37 David said moreover, ‘The Lorp 
that delivered ine out of the paw of 
the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, 
he will deliver me out of the hand of 
this Philistine. And Saul said unto 
David, Go, and ‘the Lorp be with thee. 
38 And Saul armed David with his 
armour, and he put a helmet of brass 
upon his head; also he armed him with 
a coat of mail. 39 And David irded 
his sword upon his armour, and he as- 
sayed to go; for he had not proved 2. 
And David said unto Saul, I cannot go 
with these; for I have not proved them. 
And David put them off him. 40 And 
he took his staff in his hand, and chose 


him five smooth stones out of the 
16brook, and put ‘hem in a shepherd’s 
bag which he had, even in a scrip; 
and his sling was in his hand: and he 
drew near to the Philistine. 41 And 
the Philistine came on and drew near 
unto David; and the man that bare the 
shield went before him. 42 And when 
the Philistine looked about, and saw 
David, he *disdained him: for he was 
bué a youth, and "ruddy, and of a fair 
countenance. 43 And the Philistine 
said unto David, '-4m I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves? And the 
Philistine cursed David by his gods. 
44 And the Philistine ‘said to David, 
Come to me, and I will give thy flesh 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the 
beasts of the field. 45 Then said Da- 
vid to the Philistine, Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and 
with ashield: ! but I come to thee in the 
name of the Lor» of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, whom thou_hast 
defied. 46 This day will the Lorv 
8deliver thee into mine hand; and I 
will smite thee, and take thine head 
from thee; and I will give "the carcasses 
of the host of the Philistines this day 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild 








140r, kid. —d Judges 14, 5, 6; 2 Sam. 23. 20. 





——¢ Psa, 18. 16, 17; 63. 73 77. 11; 2 Cor. 1. 10; 
2 Tim. 4. 17, 18.—/ Chap. 20. 13; 1 Chron. 22. 
11, 16.—15 Hebrew, clothed David with his 
elothes.—16 Or, valley.—l1li Heb. vessel.— 
g Psa. 193. 3,4; 1 Cor. 1. 27, 28. 
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34, A lion, and a bear—The prow- 
ess of the lion is well known. Itisa 
testimony of Samson’s mighty power 
that he rent a lion as he would have 
rentakid. Judges xiv, 6. No 
_ ordinary man would, therefore, 
dare to fight the king of beasts. 
“The Syrian bear—still found 
on the higher mountains of this 
country—is perhaps equally to 
be dreaded in a close personal 
oneounter. The inhabitants 
of Hermon say that when he 
is chased up the mountain he 
will cast back large stones upon ~ 
his pursuers with terrible force 
and unerring aim. The stoutest ¢ 
hunter will not venture to at- 
tack him alone, nor without 


Chap. 16. 12.—# Chap. 24, 14; 2 Sam. 3.8; 
9. 8; 16. 9; 2 Kings &. 13.—% 1 Kings 20 10, 11; 
Prov. 18. 12; Eccles. 9. 11, 12. —22 Sam, 22. 33, 
35; Psa, 124. 8; 125.1; 2 Cor. 10.4; Heb. ll. 
33, 34.——m Verse 10,—18 Heb. shut thee wp. 
—n Deut, 28. 26. 





4 
the air. The torrent bed of the Wady 
es-Sumt is said to be lined with smooth 
pebbles. Ascrip—A pouch ; a knap- 
sack. Sling—On the use of this instru- 
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being thoroughly armed for the deadly | ment in ancient warfare, see note on 


strife.’—Thomson. 
40. Smooth stones—Such as would 
pass most easily and rapidly through 


Judges xx, 16. 
43-47, Such parleying and threats 
as these verses record were common 
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beasts of the earth; °that all the earth 
inay know that there is a God in Israel. 
47 And all this assembly shall know 
that the Lorp ?saveth not with sword 
and spear: for ithe battle 7s the Lorp’s, 
and he will give you into our hands. 
48 And it came to pass, when the Phil- 
istine arose, and came and drew nigh to 
meet David, that David hasted, and ran 
toward the army to meet the Philistine. 
49 And David put his hand in his bag, 
and took thence a stone, and slang 2¢, 
und smote the Philistine in his forehead, 
that the stone sunk into his forehead ; 
and he fell upon his face to the earth. 
50 So * David prevailed over the Phil- 
istine with a sling and with a stone, and 
smote the Philistine, and slew him; but 
there was no sword in the hand of David. 
51 Therefore David ran, and stood up- 
on the Philistine, and took his sword, 
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and drew it out of the sheaf thereof, and 
slew him, and cut otf his head therewith. 
Andwhen the Philistines saw their cham- 
pion was dead, ‘they fled. 52 And the 
men of Israel and of Judah arose, and 
shouted, and pursued the Philistines, 
until thou come to the valley, and to the 
gates of Ekron. And the wounded of 
the Philistines fell down by the way to 
'Shaaraim, even unto Gath, and unto 
Ekron. 53 And the children of Israe) © 
returned from chasing after the Philis- 

tines, and they spoiled their tents. 
54 And David took the head of the 
Philistine, and brought it to Jerusalem ; 
but he put his armour in his tent. 
55 And when Saul saw David go forth 
against the Philistine, he said unto Ab- 
ner, the captain of the host, Abner, 
“whose son 7s this youth? Anda Abner 
said, As thy soul liveth, O king, I can- 





o Josh, 4, 245 1 Kings 8. 43; 18. 36; 2 Kings 19, 
19; Isa. 52. 10.—p Psa. 44. 6,7; Hos. 1. 73 
Zech. 4, 6.—g 2 Chron, 20. 15. 
in ancient times between contending 
heroes. Numerous examples may be 
fouad in Homer. 

49. In his forehead—The only un- 
protected portion of his body. Accord- 
ing to the Septnagiut, however, the 
stone passed through Goliath’s helmet. 

52. The valley—Whiere the Wady 
es-Sumt opens into the great western 
plain of Philistia. Shaaraim — The 
site of this place is unknown. It is 
probably to be looked for somewhere 
between Gath and Ekron. On the two 
last named cities, see notes on: chap. 
v, 8, 10. 

54. David took the head: ..and 
brought it to Jerusalem; but he 
put his armour in his tent—Ac- 
cording to some critics this verse is ut- 
terly irreconcilable with the context, 
and is, therefore, to be regarded as the 
interpolation of a later hand. But what 
are the difficulties? (1.) Jerusalem was 
then in the hands of the Jebusites, and 
remained so until a much later day, 
when David himself conquered them. 
2Sam.v, 7. But this is no good reason 
why the head of the Philistine might 
not have been teken there; for, accord- 
ing to Judges i, 21, the Benjamites 
occupied Jerusalem in common with 
the Jebusites, But if this were not 
now the case, and the Jebusites were in 
posession of the whole city, David, 











r Chap, 21.9; see Judges 3. 31; 15. 15; 2 Sam, 
23, 21.—s Heb. 11. 34.—-¢ Josh, 15. 36.— 
w See chap. 16. 21, 22. 





passing by Jerusalem on his return 
from the battle, might have thought 
to awe the Jebusite stronghold by 
placing Goliath’s ghastly head in sight 
of them. (2.) Another difficulty is that 
David could have had no tent in the 
camp. The tent his brothers occu- 
pied, however, may not improperly 
have been spoken of as his tent. But 
his tent, in which he put the giant’s 
armour, more probably refers to Da- 
vid’s home in Beth-lehem, not to an 
army tent. That this is a common 
meaning of the word tent a reference 
to chap. iv, 10; xiii, 2; Josh. xxii,.1, 
and 1 Kings xii, 16, will abundantly 
show. This verse simply informs the 
reader what became of Goliath’s head 
and armour; but we are not necessarily 
to suppose that the facts recorded took 
place immediately after the battle, or 
eyen that David did these things in his 
own person. Various displays may 
have been made of the head before it 
was brought to Jerusalem, and also ct 
the armour before it was taken to Da- 
vid’s home. From chap. xxi, 9, we learn 
that at a later day Goliath’s sword was 
kept at Nob in care of the priests, 

55. Whose son is this youth—But 
did not Saui remember David, whose 
services on the harp had been of so 
much advantage to him in his mad- 
ness? Chap. xvi, 20-23, Perhaps not, 
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not tell. 56 And the king said, Inquire 
thou whose son the stripling 7s. 57 And 
as David returned from the slaughter 
of the Philistine, Abner took him, and 
brought him before Saul ’ with the head 
of the Philistine in his hand. 58 And 
Saul said to him, Whose son art thou, 
thou youngman? And Davidanswered, 
*J am the son of thy servant Jesse the 
Beth-lehemite. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“A_ND it came to pass, when he had 


a 





Verse 54.—w Verse 12.—a Gen. 44. 80. 
4 Chap. 19. 2; 20. 17; 2 Sam. 1. 26; Deut. 


for probably some time had elapsed 
since the youth had left his court, and 
Saul’s memory may have suffered some- 
what from his disease. A man of 
Saul’s varying moods would be quite 
likely to forget even a benefactor; or 
if he remembered Dayid’s musical ser- 
vice, he may have forgotten his looks, 
so as not to have recognised him on 
this occasion. But now, having prom- 
ised to reward not only him who slew 
Goliath, but his father also, (verse 25,) 
and seeing the youth go forth against 
the giant confident of victory, he be- 
gins to inquire after the tribe and posi- 
tion of his father’s house. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FRIENDSHIP OF DAVID AND JONATHAN, 
1-4, 


- 1. When he had made an end of 

speaking unto Saul—That is, after 
the interview mentioned in the last 
verse of the preceding chapter, in which 
David informed Saul of his father. All 
their conversation on that occasion is 
not recorded, for it is manifest that that 
verse contains but a very small part of it. 
Rneugh is given, however, to acquaint 
us with the main subject of their con- 
versation. The soul of Jonathan was 
knit with the soul of David—An in- 
stance of more touching and tender 
friendship is not recorded on the page 
of history, nor even in works of fiction. 
Here was a fellowship of souls. On 
the part of Jonathan it was the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as David became 
his rival for the throne. But even after 
this became well known Jonathan’s love 
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made an end of speaking unto Saul, 
that *the soul of Jonathan was knit 
with the soul of David, °and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul. 2 And 
Saul took him that day, °and would let 
him go no more home to his father’s 
house. 3 Then Jonathan and David 
made a covenant, because he loved him 
as his own soul. 4 And Jonathan 
‘stripped himself of the robe that was 
upon him, and gave it to David, and his 
arments, even to his sword, and to his 
ow, and to his girdle. 


13. 6.—c Chapter 17. 15.—d Genesis 41. 42; 
Esther 6, 8, 9, 














never cooled, but rather warmed with 
intenser devotion to his friend, and he 
often gave aid and comfort to the sor 
of Jesse in the time of his persecution. 
Chap. xxiii, 17. Well might the psalmist 
king say, in his requiem over the fallen 
hero, (2 Sam. i, 26,) “ Thy love to me 
was wonderful, passing the love of 
women.” 

On this subject Ewald’s note is fine. 
“ Nothing can establish-a true bond be- 
tween two friends and produce pure 
friendship except a loftier necessity 
which stands above them both, and 
which both alike burn to satisfy with 
ever-increasing fulness—the necessity, 
namely, of finding and loving in others, 
if possible in a yet higher degree, the 
purely divine power already felt within, 
and thus mutually living under its in- 
fluence. It is in an age which is pos- 
sessed, above all things, by a pure aspi- 
ration to obtain noble gifts, that the 
blessing of such a genuine friendship 
will also most readily be realized; and 
so the period in Israel’s history with 
which we are now concerned furnishes, 
among so many other glorious specta- 
cles, that of a friendship which sliines 
for all ages an eternal type.” 

2. Saul...would let him gc no 
more home—That is, to remain there 
in his former occupation. He was 
doubtless permitted to go and visit his 
father whenever he desired, but not to 
resume his charge of the sheep as be- 
fore. Chap. xvii, 15. 

4, His garments—Rather, his ar- 
mour, as the word 43/9 is rendered, chap. 
xvii, 39. This, we are immediately told, 
consisted of his sword, bow, and girdle, 
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5 And David went out whithersoever 
Saul sent him, and 1behaved himself 
wisely: and Saul set him over the men 
of war, and he was accepted in the sight 
of all the people, and also in the sight of 
Saul’s servants. 6 And it came to pass 
as they came, when David was returned 
from the slaughter of the 2Philistine, 
that *the women came out of all cities 
of Israel. singing and dancing, to meet 
king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and 
With 3instruments of music. '% And the 


women ‘answered one another as they 
played, and said, Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands. 
8 And Saul was very wroth, and the 
saying 4"displeased him; and he said, 
They have ascribed unto David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed 
but thousands: and what can he have 
more but ithe kingdom? 9 And Saul 
eyed David from that day and forward. 

10 And it came to pass on the mor- 
row, that *the evil spirit from God came 





1 Or, prospered, verses 14, 15, 30.—2 Or, 
Philistines.—e Exod, 15, 20; Judges 11. 34. 
——3 Heb. three-stringed instruments. 





The giving of this robe and armour was 
the seal of the covenant between them. 


DAvip’s Honours anp Sav.’s JKAL- 
ousy, 5-9. 

After the battle, and after the cove- 
nant between Jonathan and David. the 
latter was advanced to great honour in 
the kingdom. ‘he heart of the king, 
as well as that of the army, turned to- 
wards the heroic youth with one com- 
mon feeling of gratitude and love. But 
the glories of this youthful warrior are 
soon to be clouded. 

5. Saul set him over the men of 
_ war—We have no data to determine 
the exact chronology of the eveuts re- 
corded in this verse. But his appoint- 
ment over the men of war, and his go- 
ing out in obedience to Saul’s orders, are 
probably identical with what is related 
in verses 13 and14. The writer seems 
to lave inserted them here to show the 
immediate results of David's victory 
and Jonathan’s friendship. 

6. All cities of Israel—All those 
near which the returning army passed. 
Singing and dancing—<According to 
the custom of the Hebrew women after 
great victories. Compare Exod. xv, 20; 
Judg. xi, 34. Instruments of music 
— Margin, three-stringed 
instruments, ppidey, as 







the name of a musical 

instrument, occurs here 
only, and signifies, liter- 

AN ally, threes. The triangle 
is probably intended, of 
which we subjoin an en- 
graving. 

7. Saul hath slain his thousands, 








JF Exodus 15. 21,—g Chap. 21. 11; 29, 5.— 
4 Heb. was evilin his eyes.—h Eccles. +. 4. 
— Chap. 15, 28.—% Chap. 16, 14. 


and David his ten thousands—A 
neat poetic parallelism. The enthusi- 
astic throng intimate, in an exultant 
hour, that David’s triumph is of more 
importance than all Saul’s victories. 

8. Saul was very wroth — His 
passionate nature could not brook such 
insinuations without yielding to foul 
thoughts and deepest envy. What 
can he have more but the kingdom 
—Inmediately there flashes upon him 
the suspicion that this son of Jesse is 
that neighbour of whom Samuel had 
spoken, (chapter xv, 28,) who was des- 
tined to supersede him on the throne. 

9. Eyed David from that day— 
Watched all his movements with sus- 
picion and jealousy. And this fact may 
well account for the king’s failure to re- 
ward David and his father’s house ac- 
cording to all that he had promised the 
one who would succeed in slaying the 
insolent Goliath. Chap. xvii, 25. 





SauL’s First AvremMprs Upon THE 
Lire or Davin, 10-30. 


Here commences the record of those 
fell persecutions by which, during the 


Test of Saul’s lifetime, the conqueror of 


Goliath was continually harassed. It 
forms a suggestive period of Israelitish 
history, and presents in striking con- 
trast the development of Saul’s heart- 
wickedness on the one hand, and of 
David’s many excellences on the other. 
These persecutions, however, were a 
most useful discipline for the psalmist 
king. 

10. The evil spirit from God 
came upon Saul—He relapsed into 
that state of demoniae possessica de 
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apon Saul, ‘and he prophesied in the 
midst of the house: and David played 
with his hard, as at other times: ™and 
there was 9 javelin in Saul’s hand. 
11 And Sa..1 “cast the javelin; for he 
said, I will smite David even to the wall 
with %. And David avoided out of his 
presene> twice. 12 And Saul_was 
°afrai* .f David, because >the Lorp 
was with him, and was ‘departed from 
Saul. 13 Therefore Saul removed him 
from him, and made him his captain 
over athousand; andthe went out and 

7Chap. 19. 24; 1 Kings 18, 29; Acts 16. 16.— 

m Chap. 19, 9.—7 Chap. 19, 10; 20, 33; Prov. 
oF, o Verses 15, 29.—~p Chap. 16. 13, 18.— 


27. 4, 
g Chap. 16, 14; 28, 18. —-r Verse 16; Num. 27. 17; 
2 Sam. 5. 2. : 
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came in before the people. 


‘David behaved himself wisely in all 


his ways; and *the Lorp was with him. 
15 Wherefore when Saul saw that he 
behaved himself very wisely, he was 
afraid of him. 16 But ‘all Tekel and 
Judah loved David, because he went out 
and came in beforethem. 17 And Saul 
said to David, Behold my elder daugh- 
ter Merab, “her will I give thee to wife: 
only be thou ¢ valiant for me, and fight 
‘the Lorp’s battles. For Saul said, * Let 
not mine hand be upon him, but let the 

5 Or, prospered, verse 5,— 8 Gen. 39. 2, 3, 
23; Josh. 6, 27.—t Verse 5.—wChap. 17. 25. 


——6 Heb. @ son of valowr.—» Num. 32. 20, 
“a Hig chap, 25, 28.—w Verses 21, 25; 2 Sam. 








scribed chap. xvi, 14. He prophesied 
in the midst of the house—The verb 
is here used in the Hithpaei—the re- 
flective voice—he acted the prophet. ‘In 
this way it is spoken of the seventy 
elders, and of Eldad and Medad in the 
camp, (Numbers xi, 25-27;) of the 
music and dancing of the sons of the 
orophets, (chap. x, 5;) of Saul’s partici- 
pation in their exercises, (chap. x, 6, 
10, 13;) of the excited cries and vio- 
lent contortions of the prophets of Baal, 
(1 Kings xviii, 29;) of the prophets 
who prophesied lies at Jerusalem, (Jer. 
xiv, 14;) and of those at Samaria who 
professed to be inspired by Baal. Jer. 
xxiii, 13. So, too, it is the word em- 
ployed. by Ahab, who probably regarded 
with something like contempt the wish 
of Jehoshaphat to know Jehovah’s will. 
1 Kings xxii, 8,18. Occasionally, there- 
fore, it is used in a good sense, though 
scarcely ever of real prophecy.” —A. P. 
Smith’s Bampton Lecture, 1869. 

Saul first became signalized among 
his neighbours by ecstatic prophesying, 
(chap. x, 11,) but that former ecstasy 
was inspired by the holy Spirit of God. 
Now that Spirit has left lim, and a 
foul demon occupies his place, and, ac- 
cordingly, instead of hallowed ecstasy, 
his religious exercises resemble the 
frantic ravings of a madman. He utters 
impassioned cries, and, perhaps, falls 
prostrate on the floor and breathes forth 
his inner ravings like one holdiug com- 
munion with an unseen world. ‘The 
prophets, when under the power of in- 
gpiration, appear to have been greatly 
agitated, and to have exhibited writh- 





ings and spasmodic affections ef the 
body like delirious persons. Hence the 
true prophet in 2 Kings ix, 11, is called 
in scorn insane, a madman; and in Jer. 
xxix, 26 the two ideas are conjoined, 
raving and prophesying, spoken of a 
pretended prophet. For a like reason 
the Greeks and Latins apply words con- 
nected with raving, partic, furor, to 
the frenzied manner of soothsayers, 
poetic oracles,” ete.— Gesenius. David 
played. ..as at other times—Seeking, 
as before, (chap. xvi, 16,) to quell the 
mental ravings of the king. and drive 
out the demon that possessed him. 

1]. I will smite David even to 
the wall—Literally, [will smite in Da- 
vid and in the wall; that is, nail him to 
the wall by the javelin. Twice he made 
the deadly attempt, and twice the agile 
youth avoided the blow. Compare chap. 
xix, 10. F 

12. Saul was afraid of David—He 
became sensible that he was fighting 
against God, and this feeling bred ter- 
ror, and continued to disturb him more 
and more. Compare verses 15 and 29. 

13. Made him his captain over a 
thousand--Thisis probably the sameap= 
pointment as that referred to in verse 5. 
David was not made the leading officer 
over all the host, for this position Abner 
held, (chap. xvii, 55,) but he was made 
captain of a regiment. 

17. My elder daughter—Perceiv- 
ing the growing popularity and influ- 
ence of David, Saul feels under obliga- 
tion to redeem his promise, recorded 
chap. xvii, 25. Let not mine hand 
be upon him—In his calmer moods, 
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hand of the Philistines be upon him. 
18 And David said unto Saul, * Who 
am1% and what zs my life, or my fa- 
ther’s family in Israel, that I should be 
son in law tothe king? 19 Butit came 
to pass at the time when Merab Saul’s 
daughter should have been given to Da- 
vid, that she was given unto ¥Adriel the 
? Meholathite to wife. 20 *And Michal 
Saul’s daughter loved David: and they 
told Saul, and the thing 7pleased him. 
#1 And Saul said, I will give him her, 
that she may be ¥a snare to him, and 
that °the hand of the Philistines may be 
against him. Wherefore Saul said to 
David, Thou shalt ‘this day be my son 
in law in the one of the twain. 22 And 
Saul commanded his servants, saying, 
Commune with David secretly, an say, 
Behold, the king hath delight in thee, 
and all his servants love thee: now 





| therefore be the king’s son in law. 


23 And Saul’s servants spake those 
words in the ears of David. “And Davic 

said, Seemeth it to you @ Fight thing te. 
be a king’s son in law, seeing that I am 
@ poor man, ‘and lightly esteemed? 
24 And the servants of Saul told him, 
saying, §On this manner spake David. 
25 And Saul said, Thus shall ye say to 
David, The king desireth not any ‘ dow- 
ry, but a hundred foreskins of the Phil- 
istines, to be *avenged of the king’s en 

emies. But Saul thought to make Da- 
vid fall by the hand of the Philistines, 
26 And when his servants told David 
these words, it pleased David well to be 
the king’s sun in law: and ithe days 
were not *expired. 2'7 Wherefore Da- 
vid arose and went, he and «his men 

and slew of the Philistines two hundre 

men; and 'David brought their fore- 





w See verse 23; chap. 9. 21; 2 Sam. 7. 18,— 
y2 Sam. 21. 8.—z Judges 7. 92.—%é Verse 28, 
——i Heb. was right in his eyes.m—b Exod. 
10. 7.—c Verse 17.—d See verse 26. 


e Psa. 119. 141.—8 Heb. According to these 
107d 8.—f Gen. 34,12; Exod, 2. 17.—g Chap, 
14, 24.) Verse 17.—7 See verse 21.9 Heb, 
Sulfilled.—k Verse 13.—12 Sam, 3, 14, 








when his madness had departed, he 
shrunk from openly attempting to de- 
stroy David; but, disguising his feli pur- 
pose under fair pretentions, he darkly 
plotted against his life. 

18. David said unto Saul—David’s 
words in this verse not only show his 
unsuspecting innocency and humility 
of soul, but seem also to indicate that 
he himself understood Saul’s offer of 
his daughter to be in accordance with 
his promise. 

19. She was given unto Adriel— 
In shameful violation of the king’s word. 
The Meholathite—Perhaps a native 
of Abel-Meholah, the home of Elisha, 
(1 Kings xix, 16,) and whither Gideon’s 
three hundred.men pursued the Midi- 
anites. Judges vii, 22. The sons of 
this marriage were subsequently put to 
death by the Gibeonites. 

20. Michal. ..loved David—Keil 
infers from this that perhaps one reason 
why Saul broke his promise was that 
Merab did not love David. The thing 
pleased him——For, as the next verse 
sbows, he hoped to make it a snare for 
David's life. 

21. In the one of the twain—Bet- 
ter, In the second shalt thou become my 
son tm law this day. That is, by means 
of the second daughter: or, thow shalt 
become doubly my son in lav, for the first 





2 Sam. xxi, 8. |. 





(Merab) was lawfully thine, and now 
the second shall certainly be given thee. 
This day—Some day designated for 
the marriage. 

22. Commune with David secret- 
ly—This intrigue of Saul by means of 
his servants indicates that David had 
paid little or no attention to the words 
of the king himself. He had maintained 
a most prudent reticence, 

22. Iam a poor man—And there- 
fore unable to pay such a dowry as the 
daughter of the king deserves. In the 
Kast the dowry paid to the father of a 
bride was proportioned to her rank. 

25. A hundred foreskins — This 
demand savours of the spirit and man- 
ners of that age, and reminds one of the 
American Indians preserving as trophies 
the scalps of their victims, 

26. The days were not expired— 
The days required by custom. or desig- 
nated by the king (verse 21) for the 
consummation of the marriage. 

27. Two hundred men—Twice tha 
number required. “This was another 
great exploit—far more arduous, al- 
though less renowned, than the oyver- 
throw of Goiiath. It must have at- 
tracted great attention at the time, and 
have conduced in no small degree to 
the public estimation in which David 
was held.” — Kitto, 
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akins, and they gave them in full tale to 
whe king, that he might be the king’s 
soninlaw. And Saul gave him Michal 
his daughter to wife. %8 And Saul saw 
and ™knew that the Lorp was with Da- 
vid, and that Michal, Saul’s daughter, 
loved him. 29 And Saul was yet the 
more afraid of David; and Saul becaine 
David’s enemy continually. 30 Then 
she princes of the Philistines "went 
forth: and it came to pass, after they 
went forth, that David ° behaved him- 
self yaore wisely than all the servants of 
Saul; so that his name was much 1°set 


Dy. 
; CHAPTER XIX. 

eS ND Saul spake to Jonathan his 
son, and to all his servants, that 

they should kill David. 2 But Jona- 
than, Saul’s son, *delighted much in 
David: and Jonathan told David, say- 
ing, Saul my father seeketh to kill thee: 
now therefore, I pray thee, take heed to 
thyself until the morning, and abide in 
asecret place, and hide thyself: 3 And 


I will go out and stand beside my father 
in the field where thou art, and I will 
commune with my father of thee; and 
what I sce, that I will tell thee. 4 And 
Jonathan spake good of David unto 
Saul his father, and said unto him, Let 
not the king “sin against his servant, 
against David; because he hath not 
sinned against thee, and because his 
works have been to thee-ward very good ; 
5 For he did put his ‘life in his hand, 
and ¢slew the Philistine, and ‘the Lorp 
wrought a great salvation for all Isracl: 
thousawest zt, and didst rejoice: * where- 
fore then wilt thou "sin against innocent 
blood, to slay David without a cause? 
6 And Saul hearkened unto the voice 
of Jonathan: and Saul sware, As the 
Lorp liveth, he shall not be slain. 
Y And Jonathan called Dayid, and Jon- 
athan showed him all those things. And 
Jonathan brought David to Saul, and he 
was in his presence, ‘as in times past. 

8 And there was war again: and 
David went out, and fought with tho 





m James 2. 19.—n2 Sam, 11. 1.—o Verse 5. 
—10 Hebrew, preciows, chap. 26. 21; 2 Kings 
1, 13; Psa. 116. 15,—a Chap. 18. 1.—6 Prov. 
si. 8, 9.——c Gen, 42, 22; Psa. 35, 12; 109. 5; 
Prov. 17. 13; Jer. 18. 20. 


dJudszes 9. 17; 12. 3; chapter 28. 21; Psalm 
119. 109.—e Chapter 17. 49, 50.—/ 1 Samuel 
11. 3; 1 Chronicles 11. 4. —g Chapter 20, 32,~— 
h Matthew 27, 4.-—2 Chapter 16. 21; 18. 2, 13, 
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29. Saul became David’s enemy 
continually — By the circumstances 
here recorded the king’s enmity became 
deep and settled, and the historian has 
thus prepared the way for his readers 
to understand the further history of 
Saul's conduct towards David. 

30, The Philistines went forth— 
To battle against the armies of Israel. 
David behaved himself more wise- 
ly than all the servants of Saul— 
Showed more prudence, skill, and prow- 
ess in all the tactics of war. Much 
set by—Exceedingly honoured. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JonrHAn’s InreRcESSION FoR DavID, 
1-7. 

Finding that the snares laid for Da- 
vid’s life all fail, Saul no longer conceals 
his dark designs. He iustructs his 
servants, and, fortunately for David, he 
also instructs Jonathan, to destroy him 
—Jonnthan, his covenant friend, who 
loved David as his own soul, and who 
would therefore take speedy measures 
to frustrate the cruel intentions of his 
father. In his intercession for Davia 








we have a most touching exhibition 
of Jonathan's tender, true, and loving 
heart. By judicious appeals and ear- 
nest persuasion he effects a reconcilia- 
tion, and David walks again in the royal 
presence as before. It is probable that 
upon this reconciliation Saul immedi- 
ately countermanded the orders he had 
previously given his servants to kill 
David. 

». Take heed to thyself until the 
morning—For in the darkness of the 
night Saul’s servants would be most 
likely to execute their master’s bloody 
purpose. , 

3. In the field where thou art— 
So that, in case Saul persisted in his fell 
purpose, David might see and hear for 
himself, and act accordingly; and also 
that Jonathan might have easier oppor- 
tunity of communicating to him the 
result of his intercession. 


SauL’s RENEWED ATTEMPTS UPON THE 
Lire or Davin, 8-17. 

8. There was war again—Saul’s 
reconciliation soon came to an end. 
New wars crowned David with fresh 
Janrels, and the king’s envious soul be- 
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Philistines, and slew them with a great 
slaughter; and they fled from 2him. 
9 And ‘the evil spirit from the Lorp 
Was upon Saul, as he sat in his house 
with his javelin in his hand: and David 
played with Aés hand. 10 And Saul 
sought to smite David even to the wall 
with the javelin; but he ‘slipped away 
out of Saul’s presence, and he smote the 
jayelin into the wall: and David fled, 
and escaped that night. 11 ™Saul also 
sent messengers unto David’s house, to 
watch him, and to slay him in the morn- 
ing: and Michal, David’s wife, told him, 
saying, If thou save not thy life to night, 
to morrow thou shalt be slain. 12 So 
Michai "let David down through a win- 
dow: and he went, and fled, and es- 
caped. 13 And Michal took an %image, 
and laid ¢ in the bed, and put a pillow 


of goats’ haer for his bolster, and covered 
at with a cloth. 14 And when Saul 
sent messengers to take David, she said, 
Hews sick. 15 And Saul sent the mes- 
sengers again to see David, saying, 
Bring him up to me in the bed, that I 
may slay him. 16 And when the mes- 
sengers were come in, behold, there was 
an image in the bed, with a pillow of 
goats’ hair for his bolster. 17 And 
Saul said unto Michal, Why hast thou 
deceived me so, and sent away maine en- 
emy, that he is escaped? Arc Michal 
answered Saul, He said unto me, Let me 
go; °why should I kill thee? 

18 So David fied, and escaped, and 
came to Samuel to Ramah, and told him 
all that Saul had done to him. And 
he and Samuel went and dwelt in Nai- 
oth. 19 And it was told Saul, saying, 





2Heb. his fuce.—k Chap. 16. 14; 18. 10, 11. 
-—1 Isa. 54.17; Luke 4. 30; John 8, 59; 10. 39; 
2 Cor. 11. 33. 


m Psa. 59. title.—-n So Josh. 2. 15; Acts 9. 
24, 25.—3 Heb. teraphim, Gen. 81. 19: Judgeg 
17. 5.—o 2 Sam. 2. 29. 





came a prey again of deep melancholy 
and wicked thoughts. Thus invited, 
the evil spirit again entered, and fired 
his darkest passions into sevenfold rage. 

10. David fled, and escaped that 
night—Fled from the king’s presence 
and first sougit refuge in hisown house. 
To some it seems strange that David did 
not effect his escape altogether from 
Saul after his former attempt to smite 
him. Chap. xviii, 11. But doubtless 
David regarded Saul’s former attack as 

an outburst of his madness, not flowing 
_ from any deep-seated design against his 
life. But now, after the startling reve- 
lations which Jonathan had made to 
him of Saul’s deadly purpose, he feels 
that his life is no longer safe in the 
royal court. 

11. Sent messengers unto David's 
house—Whither he had fled immedi- 
ately after his escape from the king's 
presence. See David’s psalm on this 
occasion. Psa. lix. To slay him in 
the morning—When he came forth, 
unsuspicions of assault and unprepared 
to defend himself. 

13. An image—Margin, teraphim. 
See on Gen. xxxi, 17, and Josh. xxiv, 14, 
These images were common in Israel, 
ag we may readily infer from the fact 
that they were tolerated in the house 
of the pious David. They were a relic 
of the old Aramaic idolatry. They seem 
to have been of human form, and were, 





perhaps, images of deceased ancestors. 
A pillow of goats’ hair for his bolster 
—A better rendering of the Hebrew is, 
a texture of goats’ hair at its head. so 
as to make it resemble the head of a 
sleeping person with disheveled hair. 
Or the meaning may be, that she covered 
the face with a fly net woven of goats’ 
hair, a custom common in hot countries. 
Josephus, following the Septuagint, sup- 
poses that Michal placed under the bed 
cover a goat's liver, yet quivering with 
life, to make the messengers believe that 
a living person was breathing there. 
But how long could she expect the liver 
of a slain goat to palpitate ? i 

17. Why should I kill thee—This 
was falsehood on the part of Michal, by 
which she sought to deceive her father. 
Whatever apology be made for it, it is 
still a lie. There may be times when 
we should withhold the truth, but never 
when we should utter falsehood. 


Daviv’s Fuiégut To RaMaH, AND 
SAuL’s Pursurt, 18-24. 

18. David fled ... to Samuel — 
Whither could he beiter go for help 
and counsel at a time like this? Sure- 
ly, he thinks, Samuel will defend me 
against Saul. He and Samuel went 
and dwelt in Naioth—Naioth is not 
to be regarded as a proper name. The 
word means habitations, dwelling places, 
and refers to the dwellings of the band 
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Behold, David zs at Naioth in Ramah. 
20 And ?Saul sent messengers to take 
David: %and when they saw the com- 

any of the OSs prophesying, and 
Samuel standing as appointed over them, 
the Spirit of God was upon the messen- 
a of Saul, and they also ' prophesied. 

1 And when it was told Saul, he sent 
other messengers, and they prophesied 
likewise. And Saul sent messengers 
agair the third time, and they prophe- 
sied also. 22 Then went he also to 
Ramah, and came to a great well that 
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#s in Sechu: and he asked and said. 
Where are Samuel and David? Aad 
one said, Behold, they be at Naioth in 
Ramah. 23 And he went thither to 





Naioth in Ramah: and *the Spirit of . 


God was upon him also, and he went 
on, and prophesied, until he came to 
Naiothin Ramah. 24 'Andhe stripped 
off his.clothes also, and prophesied be- 
fore Samuel in like manner, and ‘lay 
down “naked all that day and all that 
night. Wherefore they say, ‘Js Saul 
also among the prophets ? 





p See John 7, 32, 45, &c.—g Chapter 10. 5, 6; 
ee ee 14. 8, 24, 25.—7 Numbers 11. 25; 
Joel 2. 28. 


8 Chapter 10. 10,——? Isaiah 20, 2.—4 Hebrew, 
Sell; Numbers 24. 4. —w Micah 1.8; see 2 Sam- 
uel 6. 14, 20.—w Chapter 10. 11, 





of prophets over whom Samuel presided. 
The plural is used because of the num- 
ber of cells or huts in this locality. Thc 
Targum renders the word house of «a- 
struction, and Ewald defines it as stu- 
dium, or school. Here these disciples 
of Samuel dwelt. and disciplined them- 
selves in holy exercises. How long 
David enjoyed this society of Samuel 
and these prophets before Saul ascer- 
tained whither he had fled we cannot 
determine, but probably not long. 

20. The company of the prophets 
prophesying—See note on chap. x, 5. 
Samuel standing as appointed over 
them—Or, stunding chief over them. He 
was their president and leader. The 
' scene presented by the aged prophet 
standing as leader in the assembly of 
prophets, and all together engaged in 
worship according to some impressive 
ceremonial, was in itself awe-inspiring. 
When they saw the impressive spec- 
tacle, and heard the thrilling strains of 
song and prayer, the messengers were 
overwhelmed with awe, forgot their 
mission, and fell helpless before the 
powver of prophecy. 

21. Sent...the third time—Here 
we have a striking exhibition of Saul’s 
blind infatuation. In the face of sig- 
nal displays of Divine power frustra- 
ting the mission of his messengers, he 
seems to take no warning, but still in- 
sists on invading the sanctity of the 
prophetie schools to capture David. 
His action reminds one of Ahaziah, 
who dispatched successive bands of 
men to take Elijah, and took no warn- 
ing, though fire from heaven twice con-. 
sumed hismessengers. 2 Kings i, 1-12. 





22. Well—Or pit, as the word is 
rendered chap. xiii, 6. In the Hebrew 
it is made emphatic by the article, to 
the great pit, referring to some well- 
known spot. Sechu—This word means 
a watching place; and since it is made 
definite by the article, it is better to 
translate it as a common noun, thus: 


He came to the great pit which is by the: 


watching place. Some spot near Ramah 
ix meant; probably a height where 
watchmen were statipned, in the vicin- 
ity of a votable cistern or pit, which 
has since been filled up. He asked— 
Probably of some watchman there. 

23. The Spirit of God was upon 
him also—The same Spirit that had so 
powerfully affected the three successive 
bands of messengers that had heen sent 
before him. He went on, and proph- 
esied—The Spirit seized him sooner 
than ‘it did his messengers, and also 
wrought upon him more powerfully. 
Before he reached the dweliings of the 
prophets he became the helpless subject 
of a mighty spiritual power, and was 
driven on, in spite of himself, to speak 
and do what he intended uot. 

24. He stripped off his «lothes— 
That is, his outer raiment; his royal and 
military vesture. Lay down naked— 
Not in a state of utter nudity, but di- 
vested of his upper garments, as just 
stated. Compare Isa. xx, 2; Micahi, 8; 
Mark xiv, 52; John xxi, 7. All that 
day and ail that night—From ten to 
twenty hours. And when he recovered 
again his consciousness and self-posses- 
sion he probably returned to his home 
at once, without any further attempt at 
that time to capture David. ‘od thus 
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indicated to Saul that in seeking to de- 
stroy David he was fighting against the 
divine Power—a Power that holds the 
hearts of all men in subjection, and can 
turn them whithersoever he will. This 
remarkable scene served to revive the 
proverb that originated with a former 
somewhat similar occasion (chap. x, 12) 
—Is Saul also among the prophets? 

The profoundly mysterious and inter- 
esting subject of the prophesying and 
catalepsy of Saul and his messengers is 
one of the physical and psychological 
problems connected with religion that 
has been the subject of extensive spec- 
ulation. We regard this whole matter 
of Saul’s prophesying and falling down 
under the power of the Spirit as an an- 
cient instance of substantially the same 
marvellous religious phenomena which 
the Christian Church has so often wit- 
nessed in modern times. The extensive 
religious revivals in the Western States 
fifty years ago were attended with hun- 
dreds of such phenomena, commonly 
called “ the jerks.” In the great awak- 
ening in New England in Edwards's 
day similar scenes were of frequent oc- 
currence, and also in the British Isles 
during the ministry of Wesley, and ear- 
lier. They seem to have been always 
more or less common during seasons of 
great religious excitement, and to have 
a peculiar affinity for a certain class 
of minds. Persons, like Saul, of quick 
and powerful emotions, and given to 
sudden changes of feeling, have been 
the readiest subjects of this mysteri- 
ous affection. But not only have pious 
and devoted persons, but wicked and 
blasphemous opposers of the truth, been 
seized upon by this strange influence. 
Some, in attempting to disturb relig- 
lous meetings, and while yet, like Saul, 
beyond the bourds of the compauy 
of worshippers, and hastening on to 
intended acts of violence, have been 
seized by ar unseen power, and hela 
in subjection to it in spite of all their 
efforts to regain their self control. 
Some have remained in such astate for 
nearly a week at a time. See facts and 
references in Stevens’ History of Meth- 
odism, vol. ii, p. 425. 

What the precise nature of Satil’s 





prophesying on this occasion was we 
are not informed. In one of the seasons 
of his madness, and when possessed by 
a demon, his prophesying seems to have 
been prompted by the evil spirit, and 
to have consisted of impassioned cries 
and incoherent ravings. See chapter 
xviii, 10, and note. But when he first 
prophesied at Gibeah, (chapter x, 10,) 
his exercises, like those of the band of 
prophets whom he met, seem to have 
been the ecstatic utterance of pray sr 
and praise to God. So, on this occasion, 
it was the Spirit of God that made 
him prophesy; and it is therefore prob- 
able that his utterances now, like the 
later ones recorded chap. xxiv, 17-20, 
and xxvi,.21, 25, were confessions of 
his own sins, and predictions of David's 
ultimate triumph. 

We have space only to suggest that 
an explanation of these mysterious 
phenomena may be brought out in the 
scientific elaboration of the following 
propositions: All human beings have a 
conimon sympathetic nature, universally 
pervaded by a subtile and mysterious 
medium of influence, by means of which 
mind is brought in rapport with mind 
and heart with heart. This influence 
becomes intensely active in an assembly 
of persons where all hearts and miuds 
are highly electrified by one common 
all-absorbing thought and state of feel- 
ing, and in such cases it may pass be- 
yond the bounds of the assembly and 
make itself powerfully felt at a distance, 
It furnishes the psychical basis on which 
demoniacal possessions are possible, and 
also by which the Holy Spirit holds per- 
Sonal intercourse with man. By it thes 
different external agencies will affect 
the different persons in different degrees 
of power, according to their differert 
organism and temperament. But any 
attempt at a scientitic exp-anation, 
which assumes all the phenomena to 
be merely physical, and not also psy- 
chical, must fail, as well as any explana- 
tion that denies that the Spirit of God 
may have often been exerted in their 
production; for this mysterious medium 
of influence seems to be the psycholog- 
ical basis both of divine and demo- 
niacal possession, 
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CHAPTER XX, 

ND David fled from Naioth in Ra- 
mah, and came and said before 
Jonathan, * What have I done? what zs 
mine iniquity? and what ¢s my sin be- 
fore thy father, that he seeketh my life? 
2 And he said unto him, God forbid; 
thou shalt not die: behold, my father 
will do nothing either great or small, 
but that he will tshow it me: and why 
should my father hide this thing from 
me? it ds not so, 3 And David sware 
moreover, and said, Thy father certain- 
Vy knoweth that 1 have found grace in 
thine eyes; and he saith, Let not Jona- 
than know this, lest he be grieved: but 
truly; @s the Lorp liveth, and as. thy 
soul liveth, there zs but a step between 
me and death. 4 Then said Jonathan 
unto David, ? Whatsoever thy soul 3de- 
sireth, I will even do #forthee. 5 And 
David said unto Jonathan, Behold, to 
morrow is the “new moon, and I should 
not fail to sit with the king at meat: but 





@ Psa. 7. 35; 2 Cor. 1. 12; 1 John 3. 21.— 
1 Heb. uncover mine err, verse 12; chap, 9. 1d. 
—b Deut. 28 66; Psa, 116.3; 2 Cor. 1. 9, 10.— 
20r, Say what is thy mind, and I will do, 
&c.—3 Hebrew, speaketh, or, thinketh.— 
c Num. 10. 10; 28. 11. 





CHAPTER XX. 


JoNATHAN’S Last INTERCESSION FOR 
Davin, 1-42. 


1. David fied—Probably very soon 
after he witnessed the desperate at- 
tempts of Saul to seize upon him in the 
presence of Samuel and the prophets. 
Recently he fled to Samuel, (chapter 
xix, 18,) hoping, in the sanctity of the 
school of the prophets, to find a secure 
asylum; but now he sees that his per- 
secutor will rashly invade even that 
sacred retreat. Next he flies to his 
tried friend, Jonathan. What have 
I done— David feéls conscious of in- 
nocence. He probably did not yet un- 
derstand that he was destined to super- 
sede Saul, and that the king looked upon 
him as a rivai. In all his intercourse 
with him at Ramah Samuel seems not 
- to have deemed it prudent to acquaint 
the young psalmist with this matter of 
the kingdom. 

4. Whatsoever thy soul desireth 
—Literally, Whatever thy soul shall say 
even Iwill do for thee. This conversation, 
up to verse 11, took place in the city, 
and perhaps in or near Saul’s house. 

ocr. TIL.—27 
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let me go, that I may “hide myself in 
the field unto’the third day at even. 
6 Ifthy father at all miss me, then say, 
David earnestly asked leave cf me that 
he might run °to Beth-lehem his city: 
for there is a yearly ‘sacrifice there for 
all the family. 7 ‘If he say thus, Z 2s 
well; thy servant shall have peace: but 
if he be very wroth, then be sure that 
Sevil is determined by him. 8 There- 
fore thou shalt "deal kindly with thy 
servant; for ‘thou hast brought thy ser- 
vant into a covenant of the Lorp with 
thee: notwithstanding, *if there be in 
me iniquity, slay me thyself; for why 
shouldest thou bring me to thy father? 
9 And Jonathan said, Far be it from 
thee: for if I knew certainly that evil 
were determined by my father to come 
upon thee, then would not I tell it thee? 
10 Then said David to Jonathan, Who 
shall tell me? or what ¢f thy father ' an- 
swer thee roughly? 11 And Jonathan 
said unto David, Come and let us go out 








d Chap. 19. 2.—e Chap. 16. 4.—4 Or, feast, 
chap. 9, 12.—/See Deuteronomy 1. 23; 2 Sam- 
uel 17. 4.-—g Chap. 25.17; Esther 7. 7.—/ Josh- 
ua 2, 14.—7 Verse 16: chap. 18. 3; 23. 18.— 
k 2 Samuel 14, 32..—/ Genesis 42. 7, 30; 1 Kings 
12. 13; Proverbs 18. 28. 








5. To-morrow is the new moon— 
The beginning of the Jewish month, 
when, according to the law, (Num. 
xxviii, 11,) all Israel was to offer a burnt 
offering unto the Lord. It was Saul’s 
custom to hold also at this time a civil 
festival, at which his chief officers were 
expected to be present. 

6. David earnestly asked leave of 
me—The whole narrative assumes that 
the king’s son had authority to grant 
such leave of absence. A yearly sacri- 
fice there for all the family—Jesse 
was now avery old man, (chap. xvii, 12,) 
and once a year, at the time of some set 
sacrifice for all the people, he had his 
children and his children’s children come 
together at his own city for the purpose 
of a great sacrifice and festival. It is 
probable that such family gatherings 
were no uncommon things in Israel. At 
this time, however, David hid himself 
in a field near Gibeah, and did not meet 
with his father’s family. 

11. Come and let us go out mto 
the field—There to fix upon some sig- 
nal by which David might learn the 
result of Jonathan’s interview. with his 
father. 
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into the field. And they went out both|zs the new moon: and thou shalt be 


of them into the field. 12 And Jona- 
than said unto David, O Lorp God of 
{srael, when I have Ssounded my father 
about to morrow any time, or the third 
day, and, behold, if there be good toward 
David, aud I then send not unto thee, 
and *show it thee; 13 ™The Lorp do 
so and much more to Jonathan: but if 
it please my father ¢o do thee evil, then 
I will show it thee, and send thee away, 
that thou mayest go in peace: and ™the 
Lorp be with thee, as he hath been with 
my father. 14 And thou shalt not only 
while yet I live show me the kindness 
of the Lorn, that I die not: 15 But 
aéso ° thou shalt not cut off thy kindness 
from my house forever: no, not when 
the Lorp hath cut off the enemies of 
David every one from the face of the 
earth. 16 So Jonathan 7made @ cove- 
nant with the house of David, saying, 
?Let the Lorp even require 2 at the 
hand of David’s enemies. 17 And Jon- 
athan caused David to swear again, § be- 
cause he loved him: ¢for he loved him 
as he loved his own soul. 18 Then 
Jonathan said to David, To morrow 


missed, because thy seat will be *emp- 
ty. 19 And when thou hast stayed 
three days, then thou shalt go down 
10 quickly, and come to *the place where 
thou didst hide thyself 4 when the bus. 
iness was tn hand, and shalt remain by 
the stone 12Ezel. 20 And I will shoot 
three arrows on the side thereof, as 
though I shot ata mark. 21 And, be- 
hold, I will send a lad, saying, Go, find 
out the arrows. If I expressly say unto 
the lad, Behold, the arrows are on this 
side of thee, take them; then come 
thou: for there is peace to thee, and !3no 
hurt; ‘as the Lorp liveth. 22 But if I 
say thus unto the young man, Behold, 
the arrows are beyond thee; go thy 
way: for the Lorp hath sent thee away. 
23 And as touching *the matter which 
thou and I have spoken of, behold, the 
Lorp be between thee and me forever. 
24 So David hid himself in the field: 
and when the new moon was come, the 
king sat him down to eatmeat. 25 And 
the king sat upon his seat, as at other 
times, even upon a seat by the wall: 
and Jonathan arose, and Abner sat by 





5 Heb. searched. Heb. wneover thine 
ear, ver, 2.—m Ruth 1.17. nm Josh. 1.53 chap. 
17. 37; 1 Chron, 22. 11,16.—o 2 Sam.9.1,3,7;3 21. 7. 
7 Heb.cwt.—p Chap.25,22; chap.31.2; 2Sam, 
4.7; 21, 8.—8 Or, by his love towara him. 








qg Chap. 18. 1.—~, Verse 5.——9 Heb. missed 
——10 Or, diligently. Heb. greatly.—s Chap. 
19, 2.—11 Heb. tn the day of the business. — - 
12 Or, that showeth. the wey, 13 Heb. not 
any thing.—t Jer. 4 2. w Verses 14, 15, 42. 











13. The Lord be with thee, as he 
hath been with my father—These 
words, according to Keil, expresg the 
presentiment in Jonathan’s soul that 
David was yet to occupy the throne of 
Israel. This conviction is expressed 
more clearly in the next two verses. 
We may believe that Saul had now fully 
made up his mind that David was his 
Tival for the throne; that he was the 
man after God’s own heart of whom 
Samuel had told him; and perhaps the 
fact that Samuel had anointed him at 
Beth-lehem was now generally known. 
Jonathan’s entering, with all these facts 
before him, into a solemn covenant with 
the house of David, and with no ani- 
mosity, no jealousy, no harsh words, but 
still loving his rival as his own soul, is 
the most marvellous instance of human 
friendship and tenderness with which 
the records of our race acquaint us. 

19. When the business was in 
hand—Margin, 7n the day of the business. 
Referring to the circumstance of Jona- 
than’s previous intercession for David, 





(chap. xix, 3,) that business or affuir so 
similar to the one now in hand. Ewald 
thinks the affair here referred to was 
Saul’s personal attempt to take David's 
life, and that “a sort of filial reverence 
here induces Jonathan to call that day 
simply the day of the affair, to avoid hay- 
ing to give that affair its right name.” 
Ezel—tThe name of a stone near Gib- 
eah well known to Jonathan and David, 
but now unknown. 

22. Go thy way — Jonathan thue 
provides for informing David of Saul’s 
designs without making a personal in- 


terview between them necessary. Such 


an interview might be hazardous to 
both of them, and so they make provis- 
ion for the worst. They had, however, 
the opportunity of another personal in- 
terview. Verses 41, 42. 

25. Upon a seat by the wall—The 
uppermost seat opposite the entrance 
to the room, and consequently by the 
wall. See cut appended to note on 
Matt. xxiii, 6. And Jonathan arose 
—The meaning seems to be that Jona- 
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Saul’s side, and David’s place was emp- 
ne 26 Nevertheless Saul spake not any 
thing that day: for he thought, Some- 
thing hath befallen him, he ts ‘not 
clean; surely he 7s not clean. 27 And 
it came to pass on the morrow, which 
was the second day of the month, that 
David’s place was empty: and Saul said 
unto Jonathan his son, Wherefore com- 
eth not the son of Jesse to meat, neither 
yesterday, nor to day? 28 And Jona- 
than “answered Saul, David earnestly 
asked leave of me to go to Beth-lehem: 
29 And he said, Let me go, I pray thee ; 
for our family hath a sacritice in the city ; 
and my brother, he hath commande 
me ¢o be there: and now, if I have found 
favour in thine eyes, let me get away, I 
ray thee, andsee my brethren. There- 
fore he cometh not unto the king’s table. 
30 Then Saul’s *anger was kindled 
against Jonathan, and he said unto him, 
14Thou son of the perverse rebellious 
woman, do not I know that thou hast 
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chosen the son of Jesse to thine own 
confusion, and unto the confusion of 
thy mother’s nakedness? 31 For as 
long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the 
ground, thou shalt not be established. 
northy kingdom. Wherefore n»w sen 

and fetch him unto me, for he shall 
surely die. 32 And Jonathan answered 
Saul his father, and said unto him, 
¥ Wherefore shall he be slain? what hath 
he done? 33 And Saul *cast a javelin 
at him to smite him: ™whereby Jona- 
than knew that it was determined of his 
father to slay David. 34 So Jonathan 
arose from the table in fierce anger, and 
did eat no meat the second day of the 
month: for he was grieved for David, 
because his father had done him shame. 
35 And it came to pass in the morning, 
that Jonathan went out into the field at 
the time appointed with David, and a 
little lad with him. 36 And he said 
unto his lad, Run, find out now the ar- 
rows which I shoot. And as the lad ran, 





@ Ley. 7.21; 15.5, &c.—w Verse 6.— 2x Job 
5. 2; Proy. 14. 29; James 1. 19, 20.-—14 Or, 
Thow perverse rebel, Heb. Son of perverse 


rebellion.—15 Heb. is the son of death._— 
y Chap, 19.5; Matt. 27, 23; Luke 23. 22,— 
z Chap. 18. 11.—m Verse 7. 





than was sitting by Saul’s side, and 
when Abner entered he arose and gave 
to him the seat of honour he had him- 
self been occupying. 

26. He is not clean—Some ceremo- 
nial defilement prevents his attendance 
at this festival of the new moon. Com- 
pare marginal references. 

27. Wherefore cometh not theson 
of Jesse to meat—But how could Saul 
reasonably expect him to come after all 
his dark attempts upon his life? Those 
attempts had all beeu made during real 
or apparent fits of madness, and he 
probably supposed that David would 
not regard them as the result of deep- 
seated intentions. He may also have 
learned that David had returned from 
Ramah, and had been seen with Jona- 
than since he had sent messengers and 
pad gone himself to take him. 

30. Son of the perverse rebellious 
woman—On this passage the versions 
vary, bit ours conveys the meaning of 
the Hebrew. ‘‘ There are some traces 
of this form of abuse, in principle, among 
the least refined portion of our own 
population; but in the Kast no man is 
too high or too refined to be above it. 
Even a son will abuse his brother by 
casting contumely upon his mother, re- 





gardless of the fact that she is also his 
own mother, and whom, as such, he 
venerates and loves. The mother her- 
self is not held to be affronted in such» 
cases, but the son who hears such 
words applied to her is insulted, and is 
meant to be insulted, beyond expia- 
tion.” —Kitto: 

31. As long as the son of Jesse 
liveth...thou shalt not be estab- 
lished—Here for the first time Saul re- 
veals the reason of his wrath towards 
David; for though the probability of 
David’s attaining the throne may have : 
been at other times talked over between 
himself and Jonathan, and others, (see 
note on verse 13,) yet he seems to have 
been careful hitherto of expressing his 
own feelings on the subject. 

33. Jonathan knew that it was 
determined...to slay David — He 
had before been disposed to attribute 
his father’s acts of violence towards 
David to his madness, and the demon 
that at times possessed him; but now 
he is convinced that David’s suspicions 
of his bloody design (verse 3) are well 
founded, and he arose from the table 
in a wild tumult of passions, and the 
next morning, true to his word, he 
went forth to bid David fly. 
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he shot an arrow 1¢beyondhim. 37 And 
when the lad was come to the place of 
the arrow which Jonathan had shot, 
Jonathan cried after the lad, and said 
Js not the arrow beyond thee? 38 And 
Jonathan cried after the lad, Make 
speed, haste, stay not. And Jonathan’s 
lad gathered up the arrows, and came to 
his master. 39 But the lad knew not 
any thing: only Jonathan and David 
knew the matter. 40 And Jonathan 
gave his lartillery unto his lad, and 
said unto him, Go, carry them to the 
city. 41 And as soon as the lad was 
gone, David arose out of a place toward 
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the soutn, and fel! on his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself three times: 
and they kissed one another, and wept 
one with another, until David exceeded. 
42 And Jonathan said to David, "Go 
in peace, 1°forasmuch as we have sworn 
both of us in the name of the Lorp, say- 
ing, The Lorp be between me and thee, 
and between my seed and thy seed for . 
ever. And he arose and departed: and 
Jonathan went into the city. 
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HEN came David to * Nob to "Ahim-. 
elech the priest: and Ahimelech 





16 Heb. to pass over him.—11 Heb. instru- 
ments, 18 Heb. that was his.—n Chap, 1. 
17.—19 Or, the Lonp be witness of that which, 

40. Artillery—Rather, his imple- 
ments. His bow, arrows, and quiver. 
Jonathan is not content to dismiss Da- 
vid with a mere signal; he covets one 
more interview and fond embrace. 

41. Out of a place toward the 
south—Or, more literally, from the 
side of the south; that is, southwards 
from where Jonathan was standing. 
Bowed himself three times—In to- 
ken of his profound gratitude, obliga- 
tion, and reverence. Until David 
exceeded—Surpassed Jonathan in the 
exhibition of his grief, and wept aloud 
over his sorrows; for, says Bishop Pat- 
rick, he was now about to become an 
exile from his friends, his wife, his 
kindred, the people of God, and all 
the solemnities of sacred worship. 

“This is the culminating point,” 
says Ewald, “in the mutual relations 
of the two friends, who furnish the 
eternal type of the perfection of noble 
friendship. In these last hours before 
their separation all the threads of 
their destinies, henceforth so widely 
different, are secretly woven together. 
As Jonathan here foresees, David af- 
terwards obtains the kingdom; and, in 
accordance with his oath to his friend, 
he afterwards, when a powerful king, 
always spares the descendants of Jona- 
than, in grateful remembrance of his 
dearly loved friend, and never loses an 
opportunity of showing them kindness, 
We may well believe that when, in 
after years, David drew to his court 
the posterity of Jonathan, he often told 
them himself of these last events be- 











&c.; see verse 23.—« Neh. 11. 32; Isa. 10. 32. 
—/ Chap. 14.3, Ahiah. Called also Abiathar, 
Mark 2. 26. 





fore their separation, with which no 
one but the two friends could be ac- 
quainted, and that our present narrative 
springs ultimately from this source.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Davin’s Fuiest ro Nos, 1-9. 


Finding that his beloved Jonathan 
cannot defend him from the wrath of 
Saul, David next flies to the high 
priest, to inquire of the Lord concern- 
ing his way. The presence there of 
Doeg, the Edomite, was an obstacle in 
his way. 

1. Nob—This city was situated a 
little to the north of Jerusalem, and 
apparently upon an eminence in sight 
of it, so that the Assyrian army, hav- 
ing advanced thus far, could “shake 
his hand against the mount of the 
daughter of Zion.” Isa. x, 32. Many 
travellers have sought in vain to iden- 
tify its sight. Dr. J. L. Porter made 
the discovery of Nob a special subject 
of research, and as the result of his 
investigation gives us the following: 
“Tess than a mile south of Tuleil el- 
Ful, the site of Gibeah, is a conical 
rocky tell [hill] separated from tho 
former by a valley. On the summit 
and sides of this tell are traces of a 
small but very ancient towu—cisterns 
cut in the rock; large, hewn stones; 
portions of the rocky sides levelled and 
hewn away; and on the southeast the 
remains of a small tower. From the 
summit there is a wide view. Mount 
Zion is distinctly seen, though Moriah is 
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was ‘afraid at the meeting of David, and 
said unto him, Why art thou alone, and 
no man with thee? 2 And David said 
unto Ahimelech the priest. “The kin 

hath commarded me a business, an 

hath said unte me, Let no man know 
any thing of the business whereabout I 
send thee, and what I have commanded 
thee: and J have appointed my servants 


tosuchand sucha place. 3 Now there- 


fore what is under thine hand? give me 


five Zoaves of bread in mine hand, or 
what there is tpresent. 4 And the 

riest answered David, and said, There 
2s no common bread under mine hand, 
but there is “hallowed bread; ‘if the 
young men have kept themselves at least 
from women. 5 And David answered 








c Chapter 16. 4. —d Genesis 27. 20, 24; 1 Kings 
13. 18; 2 Kings 5, 22, 25. 


1 Heb. fownd.—e Exod, 25. 30; Lev. 24.5; Matt. 
12. 4 Exod. 19. 15; Zech. 7. 3. 





hid by an intervening ridge. The po- 
‘sition, south of Gibeah and not far from 
Anathoth; the elevation, command- 
ing a view of Zion, against which Isaiah 
represents the Assyrian as shaking his 
hand; the ancient remains—all con- 
vinced the writer that this is the site 
of the long-lost Nob.” Ahimelech 
the priest—Supposed to be the same 
as the Ahiah mentioned chap. xiv, 3. 
This high priest was assisted by eighty- 
tive priests who wore linen ephods, 
and hence Nob was called the city of 
the priests. Chapter xxii, 18,19. The 
mention of these, and also of the show- 
bread, shows that the tabernacle was 
at this time at Nob. Ahimelech was 
afraid—At seeing a person of David’s 
rank coming to him unattended and 
alone. 

2. The king hath commanded me 
a business—T'be statements of David 
in this verse, and the addition, in verse 
8, that the king’s business required 
such haste that he thought not to 
bring his weapons, are to be regarded 
as utter falsehood, pure fabrications, 
framed for the purpose of deceiving 
Ahimelech, allaying suspicion, and aid- 
ing himself in his escape. Perhaps 
the presence of Doeg, the Edomite, 
(verse 7,) led to his uttering this ficti- 
tious plea. This is one of the occa- 
gions on which the noble David sinned. 
We shall meet with other instances in 
the subsequent history. It should be 
remembered, however, that according 
to the morals of that age falsehood, 
‘ike polygamy and other sins which 
the ethics of our Gospel system ut- 
terly condemn, was not looked upon as 
criminal. Prevarication and falsehood 
shat did not amount to perjury seem not 
to have been regarded as violatious 
of the ninth commandment. Accord- 
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ingly, Otto von Gerlach well observes, 
in ns comment on the ninth com- 
mandment, that “although it enjoins, 
when properly understood, full, en- 
tire, and unequivocal truthfulness to- 
wards our neighbour in every relation, 
yet the practical understanding of this 
meaning was very imperfectly attained 
to in the Old Testament times, since 
we find so many servants of God al- 
lowing themselves, in their perplext- 
ties, to have recourse to lying.’”’ David 
subsequently deplored the fact that he 
had occasioned the death of all the 
priests of Nob, (chap. xxii, 22,) but he 
showed not the least compunction over 
the falsehood by which he deceived the 
high priest, not even in the psalm 
(Psa. lii) which. he composed on the 
occasion, and in which he aceuses ‘his 
enemy of lying. My servants—Da- 
vid probabiy had a few followers with 
him, and had left them in the distance 
while he personally went to the high 
priest for bread. These were the young 
men referred to in verses 4 and 5, and 
mentioned in Mark ii, 25, 26. 

3. What is under thine hand — 
What provision? what food hast thou 
ready made, or on hand? 

4, Common bread—Bread not con- 
secrated; such as might lawfully be 
eaten by ordinary persons. Hallowed 
pread—That is, the showbread, which, 
it was unlawful for any but the priests 
to eat. Hxod. xxix, 32; Lev. xxiv, 9. 
If the young men have kept them- 
selves...from women—lIf they take 
of the liallowed bread, it is necessary 
that they should be at least ceremoni- 
ally clean in the matter here specified. 
Sexual intercourse made a person unfit 
for contact with holy things. Exodus 
xix, 15; Lev. xv, 16. “Thus. the high 
priest judges that in a case of necessity 
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the priest, and said unto him, Of a truth 
women have been kept from us about 
these three days, since I came out, and 
the * vessels of the young men are holy, 
and the bread is in a manner common, 
2yea, though it were sanctified this day 
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"in the vessel. 6 So the priest ‘gave 
him hallowed bread: for there was no 
bread there but the showbread, ‘that 
was taken from before the Lorp, to put 
hot bread in the day when it was taken 
away. 7 Nowa certain man of the ser- 





g1 Thess, 4, 4.2 Or, especially when this 
day there is other sanctified in the vessel. 





the requirements of the law regarding 
this bread might be set aside. Compare 
Matt. xii, 4, and Mark ii, 26. 

5. Since I came out—Upon this 
secret business of the king. The con- 
junction and, which immediately {ol- 
lows these words, shows that they be- 
long to the preceding sentence. David 
falsely tells Ahimelech that about three 
days liad already passed since he start-. 
ed upon the king’s business. The ves- 
sels of the young men are holy— 
By their vessels their bodies are in- 
tended—their persons, This word is 
thus used in 1 Thess. iv, 4, and 2 Cor. 
iv, 7; and in this same verse it is 
again used in this same sense, for the 
question was one of bodily purity. 
Some understand the word to refer 
to the implements or clothes of the 
young men; but Thenius well asks: 
What mattered it about the purity 
of their implements if their persons 
were not pure? David’s object cer- 
tainly was to conciliate the priest so as 
to obtain through him the hallowed 
bread; and so he endeavoured to per- 
suade’ him that himself and the ser- 
vatits mentioned (verse 2) were ceremo- 
nially clean, and that therefore there 
could be no reason to refuse them the 
show-bread on the ground of their per- 
sonal defilement. And the bread is 
in a manner common, yea, though 
it were sanctified this day in 
the vessel—If this were the meaning 
of the Hebrew it would represent Da- 
vid as contradicting both the high 
priest and the law itself. The margin- 
al reading relieves the case but little. 
What Jehovah had sanctified David 
most certainly would not, in the pres- 
ence of the priest, call common or un- 
clean. The Hebrew text here says noth- 
ing about bread, but, literally rendered, 
reads thus: And this way is common, 
and how much more is it to-day sancti- 








h Lev. 8. 26.—i Matt. 12, 8,4; Mark 2. 25, 26; 
Luke 6. 3, 4. + Lev. 24. 8, 9. 





Jied tn the vessel? By this way we ua 

derstand, with Keil and Ewald. the 
business on which David pretends the 
king has sent him. It was common, 
that is, ordinary, or secular, as distin- 
guished from religious business, and 
therefore did not require such ceremo- 
nial purity as did a holy service. By 
the vessel the bodies or persons of the 
young men are meant, the phrase being 
equivalent to in body. In this sense 
the word vessel has already been used 
in this same verse. Zo day has refer- 
ence to the three duys previously men- 
tioned, during which the young men 
had been kept from women, and the 
thought is, How much more are they 
pure in body to-day than three days ago! 
All that stands in the way of the con- 
clusiveness of this interpretation is the” 
verb wap in the singular number—it 


is sanctified. But in view of the ob- 
scurity that attaches to every other ex- 
position, we feel constrained to emend 
the text by adding the plural ending to 
this verb, \wup', they are sanctified. 
Then the whole verse may be thus 
paraphrased: Truly women have been 
kept from us yesterday and the day 
before, when I came out, and so the 
bodies of the young men are in this re- 
spect pure; and though our business 
is not of a religious character, yet how 
much more are they pure in body to- 
day! 

6. That was taken from before the 
Lord, to put hot bread in the day 
when it was taken away—This was 
done every sabbath day, (Lev. xxiv, 
8, 9,) and it is therefore probable that 
this incident of David’s life occurred 
on the sabbath. On this suppositior 
our Lord’s appeal to this incident, as a 
vindication of his plucking the ears of 
corn on the sabbath, has double force. 
See Matt. xii, 1-4. . Kitto remarks: 
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vants of Saul was there that day, de- 
tained before the Lorp; and his name 
was 'Doeg, an Edomite, the chiefest 
of the herdmen that belonged to Saul. 
8 And Davidsaid unto Ahimelech, And 
is there not here under thine hand spear 
or sword? for I have neither brought 
my sword nor my weapons with me 
because the king’s business require 

baste. 9 And the priest said, The 





1 Chapter 22, 9; Psalm 52, title—m Chapter 
17. 2, 50.—w7 See chapter 31. 10. 
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sword of Goliath the Philistine, whom 
thou slewest in ™the valley of Elah, 
"behold, it 7s here wrapped in a cloth 
behind the ephod: if thou wilt take 
that, take zt. for there 7s no other save 
that here. And David said, There w 
none like that; give it me. 

10 And David arose, and fled that 
day for fear of Saul, and went'to  Achish 
the king of Gath. 11 And °the ser- 


3 Or, Abimelech, Psalm 34, title. —o Psalm 
56, title. 











“ As it was not lawful to travel on the 
sabhath day, it seems to us that, see- 
ing it was not safe for him to remain 
at Gibeah, and that the little time which 
remained before the commencement of 
the sabbath would preclude further 
travelling, he had concluded to go to 
Nok as a, place of safety, till the ter- 
mination of the holy day should: enable 
him to resume his journey.” 

7. Detained before the Lord—But 
what detained him? Various answers 
have been given, as that he was fulfil- 
ing some vow at the tabernacle, or of- 
fering some special sacritice. But if 
the supposition of the above note be 
correct, that David’s interview with 
the priest occurred on the sabbath day, 
then we may naturally understand that 
Doeg was detained there by the sab- 
bath, since it would be unlawful to be 
abroad at his work on that holy day. 
The chiefest of the herdmen — 
Overseer and chief manager of this de- 
partment of the king’s affairs. Doeg is 
introduced here in anticipation of what 
is related in chap. xxii, 9-22, and also, 
perhaps, to account for David’s words 
and action. David had often inquired 
of the Lord through Ahimelech, (chap. 
xxii,15,) and had probably come to Nob 
to do so now, but, finding Doeg there, he 


seems to have been confused and em- 


barrassed, so framed a fictitious pretext 
as to his coming alone, and then took 
his departure as soon as possible. His 
strange action may have led Doeg to 
suspect conspiracy between him and 
Ahimelech against the government of 
Saul. Compare chap. xxii, 9-13. 

9. Wrapped in a cloth behind 
the ephod—It is probable that, after 
he had exhibited Goliath’s sword at his 
own home, (chap. xvii, 54,) David had 





it deposited in the sanctuary as a dedi- 
catory offering. Here it had now been 
hanging many years, carefully kept be- 
hind the high priest's shoulder-dress. 
David now thonght that he might 
justly claim it as his own. Ahimelech’s 
allowing him to take it was construed 
by Doeg as further evidence of collu- 
sion between them. 


Davip at GarH, 10-15. 

10. Fled that day — Even before 
that day had closed so great became 
his fear of being suspected and detained 
that he secretly fled from Nob. Fr 
fear — Rather, from the face of Saul. 
Mark his successive flights. First from 
the court of Saul to his own house, 
(chap. xix, 10;) thence to Samuel at 
Ramah, (18;) thence to Jonathan in 
the field of Gibeah, (chap. xx, 15) 
thence to the high priest at Nob. 
Chap. xxi, 1, He might well feel, at 
this point, that there was now no 
asylum for him in Israel. Went to 
Achish the king of Gath—On the 
site of Gath, see note on chap. v, 8. 
Achish was, perhaps, a title of royalty, 
applied, like Abimelech, to all the Phil- 
istine kings. It indeed seems strange 
that Dayid should have fled so:soon for 
refuge into the land of Israel’s bitterest 
enemy. and, with Goliath’s sword in his 
hand, should nevertheless have sought 
an asylum in Gath, lately the home of 
Goliath. But we must remember that , 
several years had passed since David's 
victory over the giant, and verse 12 
gives us to understand that David dd 
not expect to be recognised. This ac- 
count, however, of David at Gath is 
very brief, and the difficulty in ques- 
tion may be owing to our ignorance of 
all the circumstances of the case. Per- 
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vants of Achish said unto iim, 7s not 
this David the king of the land? did 
they not sing one to another of him in 
dances, saying, ’Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thou- 
sands? 12 And David “laid up these 
words in his heart, and was sore afraid 
of Achish the king of Gath. 13 And 
"he changed his behaviour before them, 
and feigned himself mad in their hands, 
and 4scrabbled on the doors of the gate, 
and let his spittle fall down upon his 


beard. 14 Then said Achish unto his - 
| servants, Lo, ye see the man Sis mad: 
wherefore then have ye brought him te © 
me? 15 Have I need of madmen, that 
ye have brought this fellow to play the 
madman in my presence? shall this fel- 
tow come into my house ? 


CHAPTER XXII, 


AVID therefore departed thence, 
and *escaped >to the cave Adul- 
lam: and when his brethren and all his 





p Chap. 18. 7; 29. 5.-—g Luke 2. 19.—~ Psalm 
34, title. —4 Or, made marks. 


5 Or, playeth ie madman.—a ae 57, title; 


142, title. ——0 2 Sam. 23. 





haps David’s coming to Gath was not 
intentional on his own part, but, having 
fled into the territory of Achish, he 
was seized by the servants of that 
king, and forcibly carried into the royal 
presence. This supposition is in entire 
accord with the particulars of this nar- 
rative, aud has the sanction of the title 
of Psa. lvi, which David composed on 
this occasion. 

11. The servants of Achish—Who 
brought David into the rvyal presence. 
Where and in what manner these ser- 
vants met with David we are not told; 
but the supposition, based on the title 
of Psalm lvi, is exceedingly plausible : 
that they had taken him captive while 
he was wandering in the land of Phi- 
listia. King of the land—* Thus they 
call David, not because his anointing 
and Divine election. were known to 
them, but on account of his victorious 
deeds, which had thrown Saul entirely 
into the shade.” —Keiv. 

. 12. David laid up these words in 

his heart—Until he heard the servants 
say these things he hoped to escape 
recognition; but now, when he finds 
that they suspect him to be the great 
hero who slew Goliath, he is oppressed 
with a host of fears. 

13. Changed his behaviour—-Rath- 
er, changed his reason; pretended to lose 
-his mind. 

14. The man is mad—“ A sort of 
respect lor persons thus afflicted, as if 
they were under some kind of supernat- 
ural influence, has always existed, and 
does now exist, in the Kast; so that 
David knew his personal safety, and 
even his freedom, were guaranteed by 
the belief in his madness,’”—Xitto, 
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DAVID IN THE CAVE OF ADULLAM, 
ieee 

David has now found that neither 
the privacy of his own house, nor the 
sanctity of Samuel, nor the love of 
Jonathan, nor the favour of the high 
priest, avails to save him from the per- 
secutions of Saul. Nor will he dare 
again trust himself alone in the hands 
of a heathen king. He now resolved 
to act, for the time, the part of a Jeph- 
thah, and gather around himself a band 
of warriors, in whom he may find at 
least a powerful body-guard. 

1. Departed thence, and escaped 
—Whether he was thrust out of the 
land or escaped by stealth we are not 
here told, but from the title of Psalm 
xxxiv we infer that he was driven away. 
Having thus effected his escape, his 
joyful heart gives vent to its feelings 
in that inimitable psalm. The cave 
Adullam—aA city Adullam was situate 
in or near the plain of Philistia, (Josh- 
ua xv, 35;) but there is no passage of 
Scripture that necessarily coniecis the 
cave of Adullam with the city of thas 
name. There appears, therefore, »o 
sufficient reason to disturb the tradition 
of seven hundred years, which fixes this 
cave about six miles southeast of Beth- 
lehem, in the side of the wild gorge 
el-Kureitun. It has been visited by 
many travellers, who all describe it as 
an immense natural cavern in the side 
of the cliff, and very difficult of access. 
Dr. J. P. Newman, who explored it in 
1861, thus writes: ‘ Entering the cave 
through a passage way six feet high, 
four wide, and thirty long, but which 
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father’s house heard it, they went down 
thither to him. 2 *And every one that 
was in distress, and every, one that ! was 
in debt, and every one that was 3 discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him ; 
and he becamea captain over them: and 
there were with him about four hundred 
men. 
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3 And David went thence to Mizpeb 
of Moab: and he said unto the king of 
Moab, Let my father and my mother, I 

ray thee, come forth, and be with you, 
till I know what God will do for me. 
4 And he brought them before the kin 
of Moab: and they dwelt with him al 
the while that David was in the hold. 








ce Judges 11. 3.——1 Heb. had a creditor. 


2 Heb. bitter of soul. 





soon contracted to such dimensions as 
to compel us first to stoop and then to 
creep, we at leugth found ourselves in 
the hiding place of David. Owing to 
the curve in the entrance, no sunlight 
ever penetrates this dismal abode. 
Lighting our candles, we began to ex- 
plore. We found the interior divided 
into chambers, halls, galleries, and dun- 
geons, connected by intricate passage- 
ways. The chief hall is one hundred 
and twenty feet long, and fifty wide; 
the ceiling is high and arched, orna- 
mented with pendants resembling sta- 
lactites; and from the walls extend 
sharp projections, on which the ancient 
warriors hung their arms. The effect 
was grand as our tapers revealed each 
irregular arch, graceful pendant, and 
sharp projection, giving the whole the 
appearance of a grand Gothic hall. 
Lateral passages radiate in every direc- 
tion from this chamber, but ultimately 
converge in a central room. The dark- 
ness and silence were oppressive, and 
the seclusion and. intricacies of the 
eave would have baffled any attempt 
of Saul to capture the object of his 
pursuit, From the side of the first 
chamber we reached a pit ten feet 
deep, and from it a low, narrow alley, 
two hundred and ten feet long, leads 
to another hall, the inner sanctum, 
where David held his secret counsels,” 
David probably became familiar with 
tiis eave in his childhood, when he 
kept his father’s flocks near Beth-le- 
hem. His brethren and all his fa- 
ther’s house...went down thither 
—Because, on account of Saul’s rage, 
their lives were no longer safe at Beth- 
lehem. 

9. Every one. ..in distress—Suffer- 
ing from want, or in difficulty with their 
neighbours. In debt—Hebrew, had 
« creditor ; and who, having no means 
LI meeting their obligations, were like- 








ly to be sold to their creditors. Lev. 
xxv, 39. Discontented—Dissatistied 
with the government of Saul. About 
four hundred men—A band of out- 
laws, who, however, under David’s 
wise management, became a band ot 
mighty neroes. <A catalogue of the 
bravest is given in 2 Sam. xxili, 8-39; 
1 Chron. xi, 10-47. How long David 
remained in the cave-of Adullam he- 
fore his flight to Moab we are no- 
where told. 


Davip IN MizprH oF Moss, 3, 4. 

3. Mizpeh of Moab—The name of 
this place does not occur again, and we. 
are left in uncertainty as to its situa- 
tion. Some have supposed that the 
place was identical with Kir-Moab, the 
modern Kerak; but greater plausibility 
attaches to the supposition that this 
Mizpeh was some commanding emi- 
nence on the east of the Jordan, like 
Nebo or Pisgah, at that time in the 
possession of the Moabites. David had 
reason to expect a kind reception 
among the Moabites, on the ground 
that his great grandmother, Ruth, was 
a Moabitess. Let my father and 
my mother...be with you—He re- 
garded their age and feebleness as too 
great to endure the anxieties and hard- 
ships of his wild mode of life, and the 
cave of Adullam was for them too dark 
and cheerless an asylum. Till I know 
what God will do for me—He knew 
that he was innocent, and the victim of 
a wicked persecution, but he cherished 
a strong hope that in the end his cause 
would be vindicated. 

4. The hold—ryi¥19, a_ stronghold, 


a fortress. or citadel. The reference is 
to some fortified place at Mizpeb, where 
David and his company abode during 
their stay in the laad of Moab. See 
note on next verse. This is the last 
we hear of David’s father and mother ; 
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& And the prophet ‘Gad said unto 
David, Abide not in the hold; depart, 
and get thee into the land of Judah. 
Then David departed, and came into 
the forest of Hareth. 

6 When Saul heard that David was 
discovered, and the men that were with 
him ; (now Saul abode in Gibeah under 
a %tree in Ramah, having his spear in 
his hand, and all his servants were 
standing about him;) 7 Then Saul 
said unto his servants that stood about 
him, Hear now, ye Benjamites ; will the 





son of Jesse *give 2very one of you 
fields and vineyards, and make you all 
captains of thousands, and captains of - 
hundreds; 8 Thatallof you have con- 
spired against me, and there zs none that 
*showeth me that ‘my son hath made a 
league with the son of Jesse, and there 
és none of you that is sorry for me, or 
showeth unto me that my son hath 
stirred up my servant against me, to lie in 
wait, as at this day? 9 Then answered 
® Doeg the Edomite, which was set over 
the servants of Saul, and said, I saw the 





@ 2 Samuel 24. 11; 1 Chronicles 21.9; 2 Chron- 
icles 29, 25. —3 Or, grove in a high place.— 
e Chapter 8, 14. 


4 Heb, wncovereth mine err, chap. 20. 2.— 
J Chap. 18. 3; 20. 30.—g Chap. 21. 7; Psa. 52, 
title; verses 1, 2, 3. 





but an old Jewish tradition has it, that 
after David returned to the land of 
Judah his parents and brothers were 
put to death by the king of Moab. 


Davip’s RETURN TO THE LAND OF 
JUDAH, 5. 

5. The prophet Gad—With much 
-plausibility supposed to have been a 
member of Samuel's school of prophets. 
Having made David’s acquaintance at 
Ramah, (chap. xix, 18,) he now joins 
his company at Mizpeh of Moab, and 
advises him to return to his native 
land. Whether he remained with Da- 
vid during the period of his wanderings 
we know not; but at a later day we 
find him attached to the royal house- 
hold, and spoken of as David’s seer. 
2 Sam. xxix, 11. He was also the 
author of a book of the acts of David. 
1 Chron. xxix, 29. Abide not in the 
hold—Dwell uo longer in this fortress 
at Mizpeh. Get thee into the land 
of Judah—A long sojourn away from 
his fatherland might have a tendency 
to alienate from him the affections of 
the people of Israel. These words show 
that when David received the message 
of Gad he was not in the land of Judah, 
und therefore the hold in which he was 
no longer to abide could not have been 
the cave of Adullam, as many have 
Supposed, nor any other stronghold in 
the land of Judah. Hence our reason 
for regarding this hold as some forti- 
fied place in the land of Moab. The 
forest of Hareth—Some wooded part 
of the wilderness of Judah, whose ex- 
act locality is no longer known. Here 
it seems Abiathar joined him. 





SAuL’s ANGER, AND HIS SLAUGHTER 

OF THE PRIESTS OF Nos, 6-19. 

6. Saul heard that David was 
discovered—That is, Saul received 
information that David had gathered 
around him a band of men. This 
fact became generally known, and the 
events of this section probably took 
place while David was in the forest 
of Hareth. Under a tree in Ra- 
mah—Rather, Under the tree on the 
height, referring to some well known 
tree at Gibeah, perhaps the pomegran- 
ate mentioned chap. xiv, 2. All his 
servants were standing about him 
—As an assembly called together for a 
council of war. 

7. Benjamites—From this address 
Keil infers that Saul had chosen his im- 
mediate attendants from his own tribe. 

8. All of you have conspired 
against me—The monarch’s suspi- 
cions carry him very far beyond the 
actual facts. My son hath stirred 
up my servant against me—Per- 
haps he had learned something of 
Jonathan’s last interview with David, 
(chap. xx,) and surmised that even his 
son was in conspiracy against him. 

9. Doeg the Edomite — Alrcady 
introduced to us by anticipation in 
chap. xxi, 7. He was evidently a dark- 
hearted man, having no sympathy for 
injured innocence, and a ready instru- 
ment to execute Saul’s bloody pur- 
poses. He readily embraces this op- 
portunity to ingratiate himself with 
his king; and even goes so far as to 
stain his hands with the blood of the 
priests, and of all the inhabitants of 


Ver. 20.| Nob. Verses 18, 19. 
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son of Jesse coming to Nob to "Ahime- 
lech the son of ‘Ahitub. 10 *And he in- 
quired of the Lorp for him, and ! gave 
him victuals, and gave him the sword 
of Goliath the Philistine. 11 Then the 
king sent to call Ahimelech the priest, 
the son of Ahitub, and all his father’s 
house, the priests that were in Nob: and 
they came all of them to the king. 
12 And Saul said, Hear now, thou son 
of Ahitub. And he answered, Here I 
am, my lord. 13 And Saul said unto 
him, ™ Why have ye conspired against 
me, thou and the son of Jesse, in that 
thou hast given him bread, and a sword, 
and hast inquired of God for him, that 
he should rise against me, to lie in wait, 
as at this day¢ 14 Then Ahimelech 
answered the king, and said, And who 
és so faithful among all thy servants as 
David, which is the king’s son in law, 
and goeth at thy bidding, and is hon- 
ourable in thine house? 15 Did I then 
begin to inquire of God for him? be it 
far from me: let not the king impute any 
thing unto his servant, nor to all the 
house of my father: for thy servant 
knew nothing of all this, less or more. 
16 Andtheking said, Thou shalt surely 
die, Ahimelech, thou, and all thy fa- 


hk Chap, 21. 1.—7? Chap. 14. 3.—# Num, 27, 21. 
—1 Chap. 21. 6, 9.—®5 Heb, Behold me.- 
m Amos 7. 10; Luke 23, 2, 5—\6 Heb. little 
or great, 











10. He inquired of the Lord for 
him— We have no account of this 
in the narrative of David’s interview 
with Ahimelech, (chap. xxi, 1-9;) and 
Doeg’s statement was probably only the 
bold utterance of his own suspicions; 
but the priest’s words in verse 15 
imply that he was in the habit of in- 
quiring of the Lord for David. This 
was not the first time that he sought by 
urim to obtain Divine counsel for this 
niost faithful of all the royal servants. 

14. Goeth at thy bidding—Rather, 
approaches into thy privy council; that 
is, has access to thy private audience, 
and is one of thy confidential advisers. 

15. Did I then begin to inquire— 
Tt was not the first time I inquired for 
David respecting important enterprises; 
I had often done the same thing before: 
nor in doing this did I ever suspect my- 
self of treason against the king. 

17. The footmen — Runners; hal- 
berdiers; members of the king’s body 
guard, who ran or walked before him 
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ther’s house. 17 And the king said 
unto the 7 footmen that stood about him, 
Turn, and slay the priests of the Lorp; 
because their hand also 7s with David, 
and because they knew when he fled, 
and did not show itto me. But the ser- 
vants of the king "would not put forth 
their hand to fall upon the priests of the 
Lorp. 18 And the king said to Doeg, 
Turn thou, and fall upon the priests. 
And Doeg the Edomite turned, and he 
fell upon the priests, and °slew on that 
day fourscore and five persons that did 
wear alinenephod. 19 ?And Nob, the 
city of the priests, smote he with the 
edge of the sword, both men and woim- 
en, children and sucklings, and oxen 
and asses, and sheep, with the edge of 
the sword. 

20 ‘And one of the sons of Ahimelech 
the son of Ahitub, named Abiathar, * es- 
caped, and fled after David. 21 And 
Abiathar showed David that Saul had 
slain the Lorp’s priests. 22 And Da- 
vid said unto Abiathar, I knew 7 that 
day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, 
that he would surely tell Saul: *I have 
occasioned the,death of all the persons of 
thy father’s house. 23 Abide thou with 
me, fear not: ‘for he that seeketh my 











7 Or, guard. Heb. runners. n See Exod. 
1. 17.—o See chap. 2: 31.—>p Verses 9, 11.— 
qChap. 23. 6.—v7 Chap. 2. 33. sChap. 21 
1,9; Psa, 44, 22, 
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to guard his way. The servants of 
the king would not—An act so sac- 
rilegious they shuddered at the thought 
of doing. Perhaps they regarded the 
order as another freak of the king’s 
madness. 

18. Doeg...fell upon the priests 
—Assisted, no doubt, by many of the 
herdsmen of whom he had the com- 
mand. Chap. xxi, 7. Not only the 
priests, but the entire city of Nob was 
given over to destruction. 





ABIATHAR S ESCAPE, 20-23. 


20. Escaped and fled after David 
—tThis occurred probably at the time 
David was in the forest of Hareth. 
Abiathar continued with -David dur- 
ing all his wanderings, received divine 
communications for him, (chap. xxiii, 2; 
xxx, 8: 2 Sam. ii, 1,) and remained in 
honour until deposed by Solomon 
1 Kings ii, 26. 

-22. Ihave occasioned—David now 
remembers with regret the falsehoods 
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life seeketh thy life: but with me thou 
shalt be in safeguard. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

BEN they told David, saying, Be- 
hold, the Philistines fight against 
*Keilah, and they rob the threshing- 
floors. 2 Therefore David ” inquired of 
the Lonp, saying, Shall I go and smite 
these Philistines? And the Lorp said 
unto David, Go, and smite the Philis- 
tines, and save keilah. 3 And David’s 
men said unto him, Behold, we be afraid 
here in Judah: how much more then if 
we come to Keilah against the armies of 
the Philistines? 4 Then David in- 
uired of the Lorp yet again. And the 
oan answered him and said, Arise, go 
down to Keilah; *for I will deliver the 
Philistines into thine hand. 5 So Da- 
vid and his men went to Keiluh, and 
fought with the Philistines, and brought 
away their cattle, and smote them with 
a great slaughter. So David saved the 
inhabitants of Keilah. 6 And it came 
to pass, when Abiathar the son of Ahim- 
elech ‘fled to David to Keilah, that he 
came down with an ephod in his hand, 
7 And it was told Saul that David was 
zome to Keilah. And Saul said, God 
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hath delivered him into mine hand; for 
he is ‘shut in, by entering into a town 
that hath gates and bars. 8 And Saul 
called all ie people together to war, to 
o down to Keilah, to besiege David and 
ismen. 9 And David knew that Saul 
secretly practised mischief against him ; 
and ‘he said to Abiathar the priest, 
Bring hither the ephod. 10 Then said 
David, O Lorp God of Israel, thy ser- 
vant hath certainly heard that Saul seek- 
eth to come to Keilah, *to destroy the 
city for my sake. 11 Will the men of 
Keilah deliver me up into his hand? 
will Saul come down, as thy servant 
hath heard? O Lorp God of Israel, I 
beseech thee, tell thy servant. And the 
Lorp said, He will come down. 12 Then 
said David, Will the men of Keilah 1de 
liver me and my men into the hand of 
Saul? And the Lorp said, They will 
deliver thee up. 13 Then David and 
his men, "which were about six hun- 
dred, arose and departed out of Keilah, 
and went whithersoever they could go. 
And it was told Saul that David was 
escaped from Keilah; and he forbare 
to go forth. 
4 And David abode in the wilder 
ness in strong holds, and remained in 





21 Kings 2. 26.—a Josh. 15. 44.—} Verses 4, 
5,9; chap. 30. 8; 2 Sam. 5. 19, 23.—c Josh. 8.7; 
Judges 7.7; 2Sam. 5. 19; 2 Kings 3. 18, 


@ Chap, 22. 20.—e Exod. 14.3; 15.9; Judg. 16, 
2,3.—7 Num. 27.21; chap.30.7,-—g Chap, 22. 19, 
—1 Heb. shut up.—A Chap. 22. 2; 25. 13. 





by which he had deceived Ahimelech 
and acknowledges his guilt. But the 
rash and bloody deed of Saul convinces 
him that the king is God-forsaken, and 
he strengthens himself in view Of this, 
and utters the feelings of his heart in 
an inimitable psalm. Sve Psalm lii, 
which is not so much against Doeg as 
against Saul, and at the conclusion of 
which David expresses his own hope 
and trust in the mercy of God. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Davin at Kpiay, 1-13. 


1, Keilah—The modern Kila, situ- 
ated about four miles northwest of He- 
-bron on a projecting cliff on the right 
bank of Wady el-Feranj. See on Josh. 
xv, 44. lt was a fortified place de- 
fended by gates and bars. Verse 7. 
Threshing floors—See on Judges 
vi, 11, and Ruth iii, 2. 

2. David inquired of the Lord— 
Through the urim and thummin of the 
priest Abiathar. 


3. We be afraid here in Judah— 
Afraid of Saul’s pursuit and sudden at- 
tack. They thought that any engage- 
ment against an enemy would expose 
them to still greater danger. 

6. When Abiathar...fled to Da- 
vid to Keilah—tThis does not refer ta 
the time when Abiathar first fled to 
David from Nob, but to a subsequent 
flight from the wilderness of Judah to 
Keilah, after David and his men had 
taken possession of that city. This 
verse is not out of its proper place, as 
Houbigant supposes, but is inserted 
here to prepare the reader for what imn- 
mediately follows. When David went 
forth to defend the inhabitants of Kei- 
lah, Abiathar remained in the wilder- 
ness until he heard that Saul was mak- 
ing preparations to besiege David and 
his men at Keilah; then he hastened 
down thither with the ephod in his 
hand. By means of this ephod David 
received communications from Jehoval, 
which enabled him to make a timely 
escape from Keilah. * 
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ia mountain in the wilderness of * Ziph. 
And Saul 'sought him every day, but 
«sod delivered him not into his hand. 
15 And David saw that Saul was come 
out to seek his life: and David was in the 
wilderness of Ziph ina wood. 16 And 
Jonathan Saul’s son arose, and went to 
David into the wood, and ™strength- 
ened his hand in God. 17 And he 
said unto him, Fear not: for the hand 
of Saul my father shall not find thee; 
and thou shalt be king over Israel, an 

I shall be next unto thee; and "that also 
Saul my father knoweth. 18 And they 
two °made a covenant before the Lorp: 


and David abode in th} wood, and 
Jonathan went to his house. 19 Then 
Pecame up the Ziphites to Saul to Gib- 
eah, saying, Doth not David hide him- 
self with us in strong holds inthe wood, 
in the hill of Hachilah, which zs 2on the 
south of ?Jeshimon? 20 Now there- 
fore, O king, come down according to 
all the desire of thy soul to come down; 
and ‘our part shail b¢ to deliver him in- 
to the king’s hand. 21 And Saul said, 
Blessed be ye of the Lorn; for ye have 
compassion onme. 22 Go, I pray you, 
prepare yet, and know and see his place 
where his * haunt is, aad who hath seen 





i Psa. 11. 1.—k Josh. 15. 55.—\1 Psa. 54. 3, 4. 
——m Deut. 3. 28; Nehemiah 2. 18; Job 4. 4.— 
n Chapter 24. 20.—o Chapter 18, 3; 20. 16, 42; 
2 Samuel 21, 7. 





p See chapter 26, 1; Psalm 54, title-——2 He- 
brew, on the right hand.—3 Or, The wilder- 
ness.—g Psalin 54. 3.— 7 Judges 17. 2; Psalm 
10. 3.—4 Hebrew, foot shall be. 








DAvib IN THE DESERTS OF ZIPH AND 
Maon, 14-29. 

14. A mountain in the wilderness 
of Ziph—Perhaps the same eminence, 
about three miles southeast of Hebron, 
that still bears the name Tell Zif; at all 
events, some mountain in this vicinity 
is meant. Compare Josh. xv. 55. Saul 
sought him every day—He proba- 
bly supposed that David was gathering 
troops around him for hostile purposes 
against himself, and that when ade- 
quately strong he would not hesitate to 
make an attempt upon the throne. He 
may have teared ulso that David would 
issue a call to the tribes of Israel for 
help, for he well knew how popular 
the young hero was wherever he was 
known. 

16. Jonathan...arose and went 
to David—W hether Jonathan ever ac- 
companied his father in the pursuit af- 
ter David we are nowhere told, but it is 
very evident that he never sought to 
take his friend. His true heart was in- 
capable of such duplicity. Strength- 
ened his hand in God—Encouraged 
and cheered him in his faith and hope. 
He was now satisfied that David was 
destined to be king; his anointing by 
Samuel was probably well known, and 
Jonathan’s greatest desire was to be 
next tohimin the kingdom, aud in that 
position to share his friendship as in 
the past. 

18. They two made a covenant 
before the Lord— Alone in the wilder- 
ness of Ziph, aud probably at the still 


hour of night, with none but Jehovah 
to witness, they solemnly renewed the 
covenant in which they had bound 
themselves twice before. Chap. xviii, 30; 
xx, 16. This was the last time that 
Jonathan and the son of Jesse met. 

19. Came up the Ziphites to Saul 
to Gibeah—From which it appears 
that Saul had now for a season given 
up his search for David. The treachery 
of the Ziphites is mentioned in marked 
contrast with the constancy of Jona- 
than. Encouraged by his interview 
with Jonathan, and strong in hope and 
faith, David composes on this occasion 
Psalm liv. The hill of Hachilah— 
Perhaps the same eminence mentioned 
in verse 14, for no hill of this name has 
been discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Ziph. The word Hachilah means 
dark, and may be regarded as an ad- 
jective descriptive of the bill in ques- 
tion, which was then covered with dark 
forest shades. On the south of Jesh- 
imon—Rather, as in the margin, on ° 
the right hand of the wilde) ess ; that is, 
as we see at chap. xxvi, 1, before, or in 
front of the wilderness. Uncertainty as 
to the particular hill in question leads 
to like uncertainty as to the desert 
mentioned here and verse 24, but the 
reference is most probably to the desert 
wastes lying between the wilderness 
of Ziph and the Dead Sea. A person 
at Gibeah would naturally speak of the 
wildernesses of Ziph and of Maon as 
lying to the right of the desert, on the 
west of the Dead Sea. 
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him there: for it is told me that he deal- 
eth very subtilely. 23 See therefore, 
and take knowledge of all the lurking 
places where he hideth himself, an 

come ye again to me with the certain- 
ty, and I will go with you: and it shall 
come to pass, if he be in the land, that 
*I will search him out throughout all 
the thousands of Judah. 24 And they 
arose, and went to Ziph before Saul: 
but David and his men were in the wil- 
derness tof Maon, in the plain on the 
south of Jeshimon. 25 Saul also and 
his men went to seek him. And they 
told David: wherefore he came down 
£into a rock, and abode in the wilder- 
ness of Maon. And when Saul heard 
that, he pursued after David in the wil- 
derness of Maon. 26 And Saul went 
on this side of the mountain, and David 
and his men on that side of the moun- 
tain: "and David made haste to get 


away for fear of Saul; for Saul and his 
men ‘compassed David and his men 
round about to take them. 27 “But 
there came a messenger unto Saul, say- 
ing, Haste thee, and come; for the 
Philistines have ‘invaded the land. 
28 Wherefore Saul returned from pur- 
suing after David, and went against the 
Philistines: therefore they called that 

lace 7Sela-hammah-lekoth. 29 And 

avid went up from thence, and dwelt 
in strong holds at * En-gedi. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ND it came to pass, * when Saul 
was returned from ! following the 
Philistines, that it was told him, saying, 
Behold, David zs in the wilderness of 
En-gedi. 2 Then Saul took three thou- 
sand chosen men out of all Israel, and 
>went to seek David and his men up- 
on the rocks of the wild goats. 3 And 





$2 Sam, 17, 11,13; Prov. 1. 16.—¢ Josh, 15. 55; 
chap, 25. 2.—4 Or, from the rock.—12 Psa. 31. 
22. v Psa. 17. 9.—2w 2 Kings 19. 9.—6 Heb. 





read themselwoes upon, &c.—T7 That is, 
he rock of divisions.—zx 2 Chron. 20. 2,— 
aChap. 23. 28.—1 Heb. after. Psa, 88. 12. 








24, Wilderness of Maon—This lay 
about four miles southeast of Ziph, and 
is still marked by the modern Main. 
Compare Josh. xv, 55. Thus as David 
found himself pursued and hunted even 
by the Ziphites, he retreated still fur- 
ther to the south. On the south of 
Jeshimon—Rather, on the right of the 
desert. See note on verse 19. 

25. He came down into a rock-— 
Literally, he went down the rock. ‘Ihe 
margin gives the meaning, he went 
down from the rock. The rock was 
probably the summit of the hill Main, 
which is two hundred feet high, and 
from which there is a wide prospect 
over the country around. 

26. Saul went on this side of the 
mountain, and David. ..on that side 
—From his rocky height David watched 
the approach of his enemy, and by his 
knowledge of the wilderness and his 
strategic skill he baffled all the efforts 
made to entrap him. But the verse im- 
plies that David’s plight at this time 
was &@ most hazardous one, and his pur- 
suers had well nigh taken him, 

27. There came a messenger— 
This was a signal working of Providence 
to deliver the son of Jesse from most 
imminent peril. 

28. Sela-hammah-lekoth— A ccord- 
ing to the ancient versions, the rock of 





divisions, so called because there Saul 
and David were divided or separated. 
According to Gesenius and other recent 


critics, the rock of escapes, from bn, to 
be smouth ; then, to slip away and escape 
referring to David's escape from Saul. 

29. En-gedi—See on Josh. xv, 62. 
and verse 1 of the next chapter 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


DAVID AND SAUL IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF EN-GEDI, 1-22. 

1. When Saul was returned from 
following the Philistines—This was 
another of those bitter contests with 
that enemy against whom Saul was 
obliged to carry on war all his days, 
(chap. xiv, 52;) but how long this war 
with the Philistines lasted, and of its 
relative importance,we are not informed, 
En-gedi—The modern Aiu-Jidy, situ- 
ated about the middle of the western 
coast of the Deud Sea. Its name was 
transferred from a fountain near the 
sea to the whole neighbouring wilder- 
ness on the west, which is full of deep 
ravines, rocky ridges and dark caverns. 

2. The rocks of the wild goats 
—Dr. Robinsor thus speaks of his trav- 
els in this region: “As we now came 
in view of the ravine of the Wady Ghar 
a mountain goat started up and bounded 
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he came to the sheepeotes by the way, 

where was a cave; and ° Saul went in to | 
*cover his feet: and * David and his 

men remained in the sides of the cave. 

4 ‘And the men of David said unto him 

Behold the day of whichthe Lorp said 
unto thee, Behold, I wilt deliver thine 
enemy into thine hand, that thou may- 
est do to him as it shall seem good unto 
thee. Then David arose, and cut off the 
skirt of 2Saul’s robe privily. 5 And it 
cue to nass afterward, that &David’s 
heart smote him, because he had cut off 
Saul’s skirt. 6 And he said unto his 
men, " The Lorp forbid that I should do 
this thing unto my master, the Lorn’s 
apointed, to stretch forth mine hand 
against him, seeing he zs the anointed 
of the Lorp. 7 So David 3'stayed his 
servants with these words, and suffered 
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them not to rise against Saul. But Saul 
rose up out of the cave, and went on Ais 
way. 8 David also arose afterward, 
and went out of the cave, and cried after 
Saul, saying, My lord the king. And 
when Saul looked behind him, David 
stooped with his face to the earth, and 
bowed himself. 9 And David said to 
Saul, ‘Wherefore hearest thou men’s 
words, saying, Behold, David seeketh 
thy hurt? 10 Behold, this day thine 
eyes have seen how that the Lorp had 
delivered thee to day into mine hand in 
the eave: and some ‘bade me kill thee: 
but mine eye spared thee; and I said, I 
will not put forth mine hand against m. 

lord; for he 7s the ™Lorp’s anointed. 
11 Moreover, my father, see, yea, see 
the skirt of thy robe in my hand: for in 
that I cut off the skirt of thy robe, and 








Psa, 141. 6. —d Judges 3. 24, Psa. 57, ti- 
tle: 142, title —fChap. 26. 8.—2 Hebrew, the 
robe which was Saul's.—g 2 Sam. 24, 10.— 
A Chap. 26. 11. 





3 Hebrew, cwt off. Psa, 7. 4; Matt. 5. 44; 
Rom. 12. 17, 19.—*# Psa. 141. 6; Prov. 16, 28; 
19: i Verse 4; chap. 26. 8.—77 Chap. 26.9; 
Psa. 105, 15 











along the face of the rocks on the oppo- 
site side. ‘Indeed, we were now in the 
wilderness of En-gedi, where David and 
his men lived among ‘the rocks of the 
wild goats,’ and where the former cut 
off the skirts of Saul’s robe in a cave. 
The whole scene is drawn to the life. 
On all sides the country is fuil of cav- 
erns, which might then serve as lurk- 
ing places for David and his men, as 
they do for outlaws at the present day.” 
3. The sheepcotes by the way 
—Not caves in the rocks, but enclos- 
ures built by the shepherds in the val- 
lev for the purpose of protecting their 
flocks. These sheep perhaps belonged 
to Nabal. Compare cbap. xxv, 7. To 
cover his feet—Not to lie down 
for sleep, for that idea could have been 
expressed more simply, but a euphe- 
mism for performing the necessities of 
nature, which was done in a sitting 
posture, the person covering himself 
with the folds of his garment. Compare 
Judges iii, 24. In the sides of the 
cave—The note on chap. xxii, 1, on 
the cave of Adullam, show’ that these 
mountain caverns afforded sufficient 
room for all the tacts here mentioned. 
_ 4, Behold the day of which the 
Lord said unto thee—We have uo 
mention elsewhere of any such oracle as 
this, though David may have received 
it through Gad or Abiathar. But prob- 





ably we should understand it as a free 
construction hy David’s friends of all 
such prophecies and events as had des- 
ignated this son of Jesse for the throne 
of Israel. Chap. xv, 28; xvi, 1, 12: 
xx, 15; xxiii, 17. The skirt of Saul’s 
robe—A corner or flap of his outer 
garment. This garment Saul had prob- 
ably laid off when he entered the cave, 
and so David was able the more eas- 
ily to cut a piece from it unobserved by 
the king. : 

5. David’s heart smote him— 
He felt that even the rending of Saul’s 
garment was going too far against the 
Lord’s anointed. Clarke supposes that 
David arose with the purpose of killing 
Saul, but was prevented hy the remon- 
strance of God in his conscience; but 
we see no sufficient evidence of such 
purpose. 

7. David stayed his servants— 
Literally, He split them. Vulgate: con- 
fregit; he broke them to pieces. The 
idea is, that by his words he completely 
nonplussed them, so as to check their 
furious desire to make an end of Saul. 

11, My father, see—A reverential 
form of addressing an esteemed supe- 
rjor, (2 Kings ii, 12; v, 13,) but in this 
place it may mean more. Saul was 
David’s father in law, and by this ad- 
dress the son of Jesse shows the king 
a childlike respect and reverence. it 
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killed thee not, know thou and see that 
there is "neither evil nor transgression 
in mine hand, and I have not sinned 
against thee; yet thou °huntest my 
soul to take it. 12 °The Lorp judge 
between me and thee, and the Loxp 
avenge me of thee: but mine hand shall 
not be upon thee. 13 As saith the 
proverb of the ancients, 1 Wickedness 
proceedeth from the wicked: but mine 
and shall not beuponthee. 14 After 
whom is the king of Israel come out? 
after whom dost thou pursue? * after a 
dead dog, after *aflea. 15 tThe Lorp 
therefore be judge, and judge between 
me and thee, and “see, and ‘plead m 
cause, and 4 deliver me out of thine hand. 
16 And it came to pass, when David 
had made an end of speaking these 
words unto Saul, that Saul said, “Js this 
thy voice, my son David? And Saul 
lifted up his voice, and wept. 17 *And 





7 Psa. 7. 3; 35. 7-——o Chap. 26, 20.—p Gen. 
16.5; Judges 11. 27; chap. 26. 10; Job 5, 8.— 
q Matt. 7, 16, 18.-——r Chap. 17. 43; 2 Sam. 9. 8, 
Chap. 26, 20.—? Verse 12.—w2 Chron, 
24. 22.—~» Psa, 35.1; 48.1; 119. 154; Micah 7, 9. 
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was a word of love that touched the 
heart of Saul, and brought the response 
My son. Verse 16. 

13. Wickedness proceedeth from 
the wicked—And therefore were I 
the wicked man that some represent 
me, (verse 9,) I would have wrought 
wickedness against the king when it 
lay in my power. But the fact that I 
leave Jehovah to avenge me, and refuse 
to lift my band against the king, shows 
that wickedness proceedeth not from 
me. These words of David also con- 
tain a tacit implication that wickedness 
was proceeding from Saul. 

14. After a dead dog, after a 
flea—A term of contempt and a term 
of insignificance. By these terms Da- 
vid represents himself as one so con- 
temptible and insignificant that it was 
- beneath the dignity of Israel’s royal 
monarch to pursue him. 

16. Saul lifted up his voice, and 
wept—“ Behold,” says Kitto, “how 
that stern heart is melted! The hard 
wintry frosts thaw fast before the 
kindiy warmth of David’s ‘generous na- 
ture.” 

20. I know well that thou shalt 
surely be king —The anointing by 
samuel, the triumph over Goliath, the 
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he said to David, Thou art ’more right- 
eous than I: for 7thou hast rewarded 
me good, whereas I have rewarded thea 
evil. 18 And thou hast showed this 
day how that thou hast dealt well with 
me: forasmuch as when *the Lorp had 
5 delivered me into thine hand, thou kill- 
edst me not. 19 For if a man find his 
enemy, will he let him go well away? 
wherefore the Lorp reward thee good 
for that thou hast done unto me this day. 
20 And now, behold, I know well that 
thou shalt surely be king, and that the 
kingdom of Israel shall be established 
in thine hand. 21 °Swear now there- 
fore unto me by the Lorp, ‘that thou 
wilt not cut off my seed after me, and 
that thou wilt not’destroy my name out 
of my father’s house. 22 And David 
sware unto Saul. And Saul went home; 
but David and his men gat them up unto 
*the hold. 








——4 Heb. judge.—o Chap. 26. 17.—2 Chap. 
26. 21.— y Gen, 28. 26. 2 Matt, 5. 44. 
a Chap, 26, 23.——5 Heb. shut wp, chap. %8. 12; 
26. 8.—} Chap: 23. 17.—e Gen. 21. 23, — 
@2 Sam. 21.6, 8.—e Chap. 23. 29. 








homage paid him by the enthusiastic 
people, and all the providential deliver- 
ances from the deadly pursuits of Saul, 
together with this last affair in the cave, 
thoroughly convinced the king that Da- 
vid was that neighbour who, according 
to Samuel’s prophecy, (chap. xv, 28,) 
was destined to succeed him on the 
throne. Here again, in fact, Saul is 
among the prophets, and thus confirms 
by his own words the predictions of 
Samuel. 

22. The hold—The particular strong- 
hold in this wilderness (chap. xxiii, 29) 
in which at the time David and his 
men had their headquarters. Yielding 
himself now to holy meditation and 
song, he commemorates his deliverance 
by the composition of Psalm exlii. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
NaBAL AND ABIGAIL, 1-44, 


The episode of this chapter is a nar- 
rative so clear and simple as to require 
little textual comment; but it furnish- 
es us several niost interesting pictures 
of domestic life in the East, and also 
shows that David and his men were 
neither idle nor useless during all the 
time of their life in the wilderness. 
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ND "Samuel died; and all the Is- 
raelites were gathered together, 

and »lamented him, and buried him in 
his house at Ramah. And David arose, 
and went down ‘to the wilderness of 
Paran. 2 And there was aman ‘in Ma- 
on, whose ! possessions were in ° Carmel ; 
and the man was very great, and he had 
three thousand sheep, and a thousand 
oats: and he was shearing his sheep in 
armel. 3 Now the name of the man 
was Nabal, and the name of his wife 
Abigail; ‘and she was a woman of good 
understanding, and of a beautiful coun- 
tenance: but the man was churlish and 
evil in his doings; and he was of the 
house of Caleb. 4 And David heard in 
the wilderness that Nabal did "shear 
his sheep. 5 And David sent out ten 
young men, and David said unto the 
young men, Get you up to Carmel, and 
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oto Nabal, and 2greet him in my name: 
And thus shall ye say to him that 
liveth in prosperity, ‘Peace be both to 
thee, and peace be to thine house, and 
peace be unto all that thou hast. 7 And 
now I have heard that thou hast shear- 
ers: now thy shepherds which were 
with us, we ?hurt them not, ‘neither 
was there aught missing unto them, all 
the while they were in Cannel 8 Ask 
thy young men, and they will show thee. 
Wherefore let the young men find favour 
in thine eyes; for we come in 'a good 
day: give, I pray thee, whatsoever com- 
etli to thine hand unto thy servants, and 
to thy son David. 9 And when David’s 
“ates | men came, they spake to Nabal 
according to all those words in the name 
of David, and 4ceased. 10 And Nabal 
answered David’s servants, and said, 
™ Who is David? and who ¢s the son of 
Jesse? there be many servants nowa 





a Chap. 28 3.—~b Num, 20. 29; Deut. 34, 8,.— 
Gen. 21, 21; Psa, 120. 3——d Chap, 23. 24— 
{ Or, business.—e Josh. 15, 55.— Prov. 14.1; 
31. 26, 30.-— Psa. 10. 3; Isa. 32. 5, 7.—/ Gen. 
88. 13; 2 Sam. 13. 23—2 Heb. ask him in my 





1. Samuel died—This fact seems to 
have been recorded here because it oc- 
eurred about this period of David’s wan- 
derings. Lamented him—And well 
they might, not only in view of his 
. historical greatness and moral worth, 
but also in view of their past ingrati- 
tude to him. They probably felt that 
many of the disasters of Saul’s reign 
had befallen them because they rejected 
Samuel and clamoured for a king like 
the nations. Buried him in his house 
—In tle buryingplace belonging to his 
house, perhaps in the court or garden 
immediately contiguous thereto, where, 
like Joseph of Arimathea, (Matthew 
xxvii, 60,) he may have had his tomb 
prepared long before his decease. Wil- 
derness of Paran—This bounds the 
wilderness of Judah on the south. See 
on Gen. xxi, 21, and Num. x, 12. 

2. Carmel—Not the noted promon- 
iory of this name in Central Palestine, 
on the seacoast of the Mediterranean, 


but one of the cities of Judah about six’ 


miles south of Hebron and one mile 
northwest of Maon, where Saul erected 
his monument. Chap. xv, 12, See also 
Josh. xv, 55. Nabal’s work kept him 
most of the time at Carmel, though his 
residence was at Maon, and therefore 
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name of peace, chap. 17. 22.—7 1 Chron. 12. 18; 
Psa. 122. 7; Luke 10. 5.—3 Heb. shamed.—— 
k Verses 15, 21.—7ZNeh. 8. 10; Esther 9. 19. 
PR ne Bg STE. ola 9.28; Psa, 73. 
4905 2 Oy Se 





it was at Carmel that David sent his 
young men to greet him. Verse 5. 

3. Churlish — Harsh, stern, cross, 
and surly. Of the house of Caleb— 
Who inherited Hebron. Josh. xiv, 13; 
xv, 13. The Septuagint renders yb, 
Calebite, by kvvixog, doggish. aheE 

6. That liveth in prosperity—It 


is better to regard the word mb asa 


salutation, For life’ that is, Health! 
Prosperity! Then render: Thus shalt 
yesay, Health! Peace be both to thee, ete. 

8. We come in a good day—A 
day of festivity and rejoicing. The oc: 
casion of sheep-shearing was accompa- 
nied with a festal meal, and the owne1 
of the flocks was expected to deal lib- 
erally w:th all who had helped care for 
his possessions. Compare 2 Sam. xiii, 24. 
Give, I pray thee—“ On such a fes- 
tive occasion near a town or village, even ° 
in our own time, an Arab sheik of the 
neighbouring desert would hardly fail 
to put in a word, either in person or by 
message; and his message, botl: in form 
and substance, would be only the tran- 
script of that of David.”— Robinson. 

9. Ceased—Rather, as the margin 
has it, they rested. They sat down to 
wait the fulfilment of their requost. 

Onur 
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days that break away every man from 
his master. 11 "Shall I then taxe my 
hread, and my water, and my flesh that 
I have killed for my shearers, and give 
# unto men, whom I know not whence 
they 6¢? 12 So David’s young men 
turned their way, and went again, and 
came and told him all those sayings. 
13 And David said unto his men, ° Gird 
ye on every man his sword. And they 
girded on every man his sword; and 
David also girded on his sword: and 
there went up after David about four 
hundred men; and two hundred? abode 
by the stuff. 14 But one of the young 
men told Abigail, Nabal’s wife, saying, 
Behold, David sent messengers out of 
the wilderness to salute our master; and 
he *railed on them, 15 But the men 
were very good unto us, and ‘we were 
not 7hurt, neither missed we any thing, 
as long as we were conversant with 
them, when we were in the fields. 
16 They were ‘a wall unto us both by 
night and day, all the while we were 
with them keeping thesheep. 17 Now 
therefore know and consider what thou 
wilt do; for ‘evil is determined against 
our master, and against all his house- 
hold: for hes swch ason of ‘Belial, that 
@ man cannot speak to him. 18 Then 
Abigail made haste, and "took two hun- 


dred loaves, and two bottles of wine, 
and five sheep ready dressed, and five 
measures of parched corm, and a hundred 
‘clusters of raisins, and two hundred 
cakes of figs, and laid them on asses. 
19 And she said unto her servants, ¥ Go 
on before me; behold, I come after you. 
But she told not her husband Nabal. 
20 And_it was so, as she rode on the 
ass, that*she came down by the covert 
of the hill, and, behold, David and his 
men came down against her; and she 
met them. 21 Now David had said, 
Surely in vain have I kept all that tkis 
fellow hath in the wilderness, so that 
nothing was missed ef all that pertained 
unto him: and he hath “requited me 
evil for good. 22 *So and more also 
do God unto the enemies of David, if I 
‘leave of all that pertain to him by the 
morning light *any that pisseth against 
the wall. 23 And when Abigail saw 
David, she hasted, and *lighted off the 
ass, and fell before David on her face, 
and bowed herself to the ground, 
24 And fell at his feet, and said, Upon 
me, my lord, wpon me let this iniquity 
be. and let thine handmaid, I pray thee, 
speak in thine ®audiende, dad ‘Heer the 
words of thine handmaid. 25 Let not’ 
my lord, I pray thee, !°regard this man ~ 
of Belial, even Nabal: for as his name ° 





n Judges 8. 6.—5 Heb. slaughter.—o Josh. 
9 14; Prov. 14, 29; 25. 8.—p Chap. 30. 24.— 
6 Heb. flew wpon them. Verse 7.—7 Heb, 
shamed.— Exod. 14, 22; Job 1. 10.—s Chap. 
20, 7-—t Deut. 13. 13; Judges 19. 22.—zw Gen. 
82. 13; Prov. 18. 16; 21. 14. 








8Or, Lumps. © Gen, 32. 16, 20.— w Gen, 
44. 4; Psa. 35, 12; 38. 20; 109. 5: Prov. 17. 13.— 
@ Ruth 1, 17; chap. 3. 173 20, 18, 16—y Verse - 
34.—e 1 Kings 14. 10; 21. 21; 2 Kings 9. 8— 
a Josh, 15. 18; Judges 1. 14——9 Heb, ears. —- 
10 Heb. lay it to his heart. 





16. A wall unto us both by night 
and day—tThis shows that David used 
his men not for purposes of plunder, but 
for the protection of the helpless. The 
son of Jesse therefore had a just claim 
on Nabal for the services he had ren- 
dered him. 

17. Son of Belial—See note on 
chap. i, 16. 

20. Covert of the hill—A concealed 
place in the fastnesses of the moun: 
tains, away from human habitation, 

22. Any that pisseth against the 
wall—Here this proverbial expression 
first occurs, and we give the reader the 
Several opinions on it. Bochart, Rédi- 
ger and Keil understand by the phrase 
a male person. But it is a sufficient ob- 
jection to this opinion that in the East 
men perform this office of nature in a 
sitting posture. \ And were this objec- 
tion removed, thére is no apparent rea- 








son for characteriziiig men generally by 
this term. For similar reasons we re- 
gard as unsatisfactory the opinion that 
a. little boy is meant. More plausibility 
attaches to the explanation of Ephraem 
Syrus, Vatablus, and others, that the 
expression characterizes a@ dog. But 
it seems clear from 1 Kings xiv, 10, 
xvi, 11, and some other passages, that 
persons are intended; and Jahn, Fiirst 
and others have well inferred that, 
from being primarily applied to dogs, 
which are thus fittingly characterized, 
the expression was at length used of 
slaves and persons of the lowest class, 
Thus the phrase would be used con- 
temptously of an enemy whom one de- 
signed utterly to exterminate. He 
would cut off an entire household, even 
to the lowest, most insignificant, and 
contemptible member. Compare mar- 
ginal references. : 
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is, 80 78 he; 4 Nabal zs his name, and 
folly 7s with him: but I thine handmaid 
saw not the young men of my lord, 
whom thou didst send. 26 Now there- 
fore, my lord, ®as the Lorp liveth, and as 
thy soul liveth, seeing the Lorp hath 
‘withholden thee from coming to’ shed 
blood, and from 12¢avenging thyself 
with thine own hand, now elet thine 
enemies, and they that seek evil to my 
lerd, be as Nabal. 27 And now ‘this 
blessing which thine handmaid hath 
brought unto my lord, let it even be 
given unto the young men that !* follow 
my lord. 28 I pray thee, forgive the 
trespass of thine handmaid: for &the 
Lorp will certainly make my lord a sure 
house; because my lord "fighteth the 
battles of the Lorp, and ‘evil hath not 
been found in thee add thy days. 29 Yet 
a man is risen to pursue thee, and to 
seek thy soul: but the soul of my lord 
shall be bound in the bundle of life 
with the Lorp thy God; and the souls of 
thine enemies, them shall he * sling out, 


6 as out of the middie of asling. 30 And 
it shall come to pass, when the Lorn 
shall have done to my lord according to 
all the good that he hath spoken con- 
cerning thee, and shall have appointed 
thee ruler over Israel; 31 That this 
shall be 1*no grief unto thee, nor offence 
of heart unto my lord, either that thou 
hast shed blood causeless, or that my 
lord hath avenged himself: but when 
the Lorp shall have dealt well with 
my lord, then remember thine hand- 
maid. 32 And David said to Abigail, 
"Blessed be the Lorp God of Isracl, 
which sent thee this day to meet me: 
33 And blessed be thy advice, and 
blessed be thou, which hast ™kept ine 
this day from coming to shed blood, and 
from. avenging myself with mine own 
hand. 34 For in very deed, as tho ” 
Lorp God of Israel liveth, which hath 
"kept me back from hurting thee, ex- 
cept thou hadst hasted and come to 
meet me, surely there had °not been lett 
unto Nabal by the morning light any 








I1 That is, F0ol.—h 2 Kings 2. 9. ec Gen. 
2. 6; Verse 33. 12 Heb. saving thyself—— 
d Rom, 12. 19.—e2 Sam, 18. 32,.—/ Gen. 33. 11; 
chap. 30. 26 ; 2 Kings 5, 15.—13 Or, present.— 
14 Heb. walk at the feet of, &., verse 42; Judg. 
4. 10,—g 2 Sam, 7. 11, 27; 1 Kings 9.5; 1 Chron. 


25. Nabal...his name, and folly 
...with him—In the Hebrew there 
is a play upon the words, the word for 
Jolly being nebalah; Nabal is hts name 
and nebalah is with him. 

26. The Lord hath withholden 
. thee from coming to shed blood— 
By providentially bringing Abigail in 
his way to appease him with presents 
and words of prudent counsel. David’s 
dark purpose against Nabal was rash 
and unjustifiable; for, though certainly 
treated with contempt, he had suffered 
no wrongs sufficient to demand such 
bloody vengeance as he had purposed 
in his heart. Beas Nabal—Be such 
a fool as he is, for that is sufficient pun- 
ishment in itself. 

28. Forgive the trespass of thine 
handmaid—tThe trespass of coming 
unbidden into thy way and opposing 
thy purposes. F'or—This casual par- 
ticle refers to what is implied in the 
preceding words. Thou canst afford 
to forgive, for the Lord, etc. 

29. A man is risen to pursue 
thee—Saul. All David’s persecutions, 
and his royal destiny, seem to have 











17. 10, 25..—h Chap. 18. 17.—4 Chap. 24. 11.— 
k Jer, 10. 18 ——la Heb. in the midst of the 
bought of a sling.-—16 Heb. no staggering, 
or, stiumbling.—l Gen, 24. 27; Exod. 18, 10° 
Psa, 41, 13; 72. 18: Luke 1, 68.——™ Verse 26.— 
a Verse.26.—o Verse 22. 





been fully known to Abigail. She may 
have learned them from some prophet 
during one of ber journeys to the taber- 
nacle. Shall be bound in the bundle 
of life with the Lord—‘ The meta- 
phor is taken from the custom of bind- 
ing up valuable things in a bundle, to 
prevent their being injured. The words 
do not refer primarily to eternal life 
with God in heaven, but only to the 
safe preservation of the righteous on 


‘this earth in the grace and fellowship 


of the Lord. But whosoever is so hid- 
den in the gracious fellowship of the 
Lord in this life that no enemy can 
harm him or injure his life, the Lord will 
not allow to perish, even though tem- 
poral death should come, but will then 
receive him into eternal life,”—<Keil, 
Sling out—Hurled away and scatter- 
ed where they may not be found. Vivid 
contrast to being gathered and bound 
together in “the bundle of life.” 

31. This...no grief unto thee— 
An act of cruel bloodshed might have 
been an occasion of anguish to him at 
a later day, but an act of forgiveness 
and mercy never. 
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that pisseth against the wall. 35 So 
David received of her hand that which 
she had brought him, and said unto her, 
’Go up in peace to thine house; see, I 
have hearkened to thy voice, and have 
‘aecepted thy person. 36 And Abigail 
came to Nabal; and, behold, "he held 
a feast in his house, like the feast of a 
king; and Nabal’s heart was *merry 
within him, for he was very drunken: 
wherefore she told him nothing, less or 
more, until the morning light. -37 But 
it came to pass in the morning, when 
the wine was gone out of Nabal, and his 
wife had told him these things, that his 
heart died within him, and he became 
as a stone. 38 And it came to pass 
about ten days after, that the Lorp 
smote Nabal, that he died. 39 And 
when David heard that Nabal was dead, 
he said, ‘Blessed le the Lorp, that hath 
“pleaded the cause of my reproach from 
the hand of Nabal, and hath ‘kept his 


servant fron: evil: for the Lorp hath 
wreturned the wickedness of Nabal upox 
his own head. And. David sent and 
communed with Abigail, to *take her to 
him to wife. 40 And when the ser- 
vants of David were come to Abigail to 
Carmel, they spake unto her, saying, 
David sent us unto thee, to take thee to 
him to wife. 41 And she arase, and 
bowed herself on her face to the earth 

and said, Behold, let *thine handmaid 
be a servant to wash the feet of the 
servants of my lord. 42 And Abigail 
hasted, and arose, and rode upon an ass, 
with five damsels of hers that went. 
wafter her; and she went after the 
messengers of David, and became his 
wife. 43 David also took Ahinoam ?of 
Jezreel; *and they were also both of 
them his wives. 44 But Saul had given 
>Michal his daughter, David’s wife, to 
18 Phalti the son of Laish, which was of 
¢ Gallim. 





p Chap. 20, 42; 2 Sam. 15. 9; 2 Kings 5. 19: 
Luke 7. 50; 8. 48.—q Gen. 19. 21..—r2 Sam. 
13, 23.—s 2 Sam. 18. 28; 1 Kings 20. 16; Prov. 
90. 1; Isa. 28. 3, 7, 8.—? Verse 32.—w Prov. 
22. 23.—-v Verses 26, 34. 





wi Kings 2. 44; Psa, 7. 16.-—-a Prov. 18. 22; 
19. 14.—y Ruth 2. 10, 138; Prov. 15. 38.17 Heh. 
at her feet, verse 27.—2 Josh. 15. 56.— 
a Chap. 27. 3; 30. 5.——0 2 Sam. 3. 14.— 
18 Phaltiel, 2 Sam, 3, 15.—c Isa. 10. 30. 








36. A great feast in his house— 
The continuation of the festival of his 
sheep-shearing, of which David had 
sought to share a part. 

37. His heart died within him 
—Through vexation, as some suppose, 
that nis wife had so far complied with 
the desires of David; but more likely 
through excessive terror at learning the 
danger from which he had so narrowly 
escaped. He became as a stone— 
Utterly paralyzed with horror and fear. 

38. The Lord smote Nabal — 
With another stroke, similar in nature 
to the first, but much more terrible, and 
which resulted in putting an end to his 
life. Interpreters have generally, and 
very naturally, supposed it to have been 
a stroke of apoplexy. 

39. My reproach—The disgrace 
and contempt David received from Na- 
bal. David sent...totake her to... 
wife—How soon after Nabal’s death 
is not said, but probably not long. She 
doubtless mourned, according to cus- 
tom, a set time for her husband, (comp. 
2 Sam. xi, 26,) but the haste with which, 
seemingly, David consummated his mar- 
riage with her as ill agrees with our 
notions of propriety as does his polyeg- 
amy with our Christian law of marriage. 








41. To wash the feet —To per- 
form the most humble services. 

42. She...became his wife—And 
shared his varying fortunes during his 
life in the wilderness, and afterwards 
at Ziklag and Hebron. Chap. xxvii, 3; 
xxx, 5; 2 Sam. ii, 2. 

43. Ahinoam— Who also shared his 
fortunes, and was the mother of his 
eldest son, Amnon. 2 Sam. iii, 2.. Of 
Jezreel—Not the Jezreel of Central 
Palestine, which fell to the tribe of Is- 
sachar, (Josh. xix, 18,) but a city some- 
where in the vicinity of Carmel and 
Maon. Josh. xv, 56. Its site has not 
been identified with any modern town. 
Both of them his wives—See note 
on chap. i, 2. 

44, Saul had given Michal. ..Da- 
vid’s wife, to Phalti—Hoping thereby 
to cut off one of David’s pretensions to 
the throne, and to attach a new family 
to his cause. Compare the restoration 
of Michal to David, 2 Sam. iii, 14-16, 
where the son of Laish is called Phal- 
tiel. Gallim—tThis place is mentioned 
Isa, x, 30, in connection with several 
towns in the tribe of Benjamin, and wag 
probably somewhere between Gibeah 
and Michmash ; but its site is now un- 
known, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A ND the Ziphites came unto Saul to 
Gibeah, saying, * Doth not David 
hide himself in the hill of Hachilah, 
which is before Jeshimon? 2 Then 
Saul arose, and went down to the wil- 
derness of Ziph, having three thousand 
chosen men of Israel with him, to seek 
David in the wilderness of Ziph. 3 And 
Saul pitched in the hill of Hachilah, 
which 7s before Jeshimon, by the way. 
But David abode in the wilderness, and 
he saw that Saul came after him into the 
wilderness. 4 David therefore ’sent 
out spies, and understood that Saul was 
come in very deed. 5 And David arose 
und came to the place where Saul had 
pitched: and David beheld the place 
where Saul Jay, and *Abner the son of 
Ner, the captain of his host: and Saul 
lay in the trench, and the people 

pitched round about him. 
6 Then answered David and said to 
Ahimelech the Hittite, and to Abishai 
“the son of Zeruiah, brother to Joab, 





aChap. 23. 19; Psa. 54, title —bd Josh, 2. 1; 
Matt. 10. 16.—cChap. 14. 50; 17. 535.—1 Or, 
midst of his carriages, chapter 17. 20. 
a1 Chron, 2. 16.—e Judges 7. 10, 11.—2 Heb. 
shut wp, chap. 24, 18, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


ZivHitEs’ SECOND ATTEMPT 
Betray Davin, 1-5. 


1, Ziphites ... Hachilah ... Jesh- 
imon—See notes on chap. xxiii, 14, 19. 
The assumption of certain critics, that 
because this account resembles the one 
in chap. xxiii it is therefore one and 
the same, is unworthy of serious at- 
tempt at refutation. In their argu- 
ment the major premise is: Whenever 
two narratives resemble each other they 
must always be regarded as based upon 
the same identical facts ! 

2. Three thousand chosen men— 
His select standing army. Chap. xiii, 2. 

4. David...sent out spies—Who 
knew all the windings of that desert. 
A most wily chieftain was David, and 
not to be taken unawares by Saul, or 
any other foe. 

5. David arose—Probably just after 
dark. Beheld the place where Saul 
lay — David was not content with 
the report of his men; he wished to 
survey the sitvation with his own eyes. 
The trench — The wagon rampart. 
See note on chap. xvii, 20. 


Tih TO 


saying, Who will °go down with me to 
Saul to the camp? And Abishai said, I 
will go down with thee. 7% So David 
and Abishai came to the péople by 
night: and, behold, Saul lay sleeping 
within the trench, and his spear stuck’ 
in the ground at his bolster: but Abner 
and the people lay round about him. 
8 Then said Abishai to David, God 
hath 2delivered thine enemy into thine 
hand this day: now therefore let. me 
smite him, I pray thee, with the spear 
even to the earth at once, and I will not 
smite him the second time. 9 And Da- 
vid said to Abishai, Destroy him not: 
‘for who can stretch forth his hand 
against the Lorp’s anointed, and be 
guiltless? 10-David said furthermore 

As the Lorp liveth, *the Lorp shall 
sinite him; or "his day shall come to 
die; or he shall ‘descend into battle, 
and perish. 11 *The Lorp forbid that 
I should stretch forth mine hand against 
the Lorp’s anointed: but, I pray thee, 
take thou now the spear that zs at his 


7 Chap. 24. 6, 7; 2 Sam. 1. 16.—g Chap. 
25. 38; Psa, 94. 1, 2, 23; Luke18. 7; Rom. 12. 19, 
——i See Gen. 47. 29; Deut. 31. 14; Job 7. 1; 
ie Og 37, 13.— Chap. 31. 6.—z Chap. 


By 





Davip Spares SavL A SECOND Timp, 
6-25. 

6. Ahimelech the Hittite — Men- 
tioned here only. Abishai...Joab 
—Both sons of Zeruiah, and nephews 
of David. Compare 1 Chron. ii, 16, 
These brothers ever devoted themselves 
with the utmost loyalty and zeal to their 
uncle, both during the time of his wan- 
derings and after he became king. See 
on 2 Sam. ii, 18. Abishai said, I will 
go-—Did Ahimelech decline through fear 
of danger ? 

7. Spear...at his bolster — Or, at 
his head, as we have rendered the He- 
brew at chap. xix, 13. ‘I noticed at 
all the encampments which we passed,” 
says Dr. Thomson, “that the sheik’s 
tent was distinguished from the rest by 
a tall spear stuck upright in the ground 
in front of it; and it is the custom, 
when a party is out on an excnrsion for 
robbery or for war, that when they halt 
to rest, the spot where the chief re- 
clines or sleeps is thus designated.”’ 

8. I will not smite him the sec- 
ond time—So complete will be the 
execution of the first stroke that there 
will be no need of a second. 
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bolster, and the cruse of water, and let 
us go. 12 So David took the spear and 
the cruse of water from Saul’s bolster; 
and they gat them away, and no man 
saw tt, nor knew ¢@, neither awaked: 
for they wereall asleep; because 'a deep 
sleep from the Lorp was fallen upon 
them. 13 Then David went over to 
the other side, and stood on the top of a 
hill afar off; a great space bezny between 
them: 14 And David cried to the peo- 
ple, and to Abner the son of Ner, say-4 
ing, Answerest thounot, Abner? Then 
Abner answered and said, Who art thou 
that criest to the king? 15 And David 
said to Abner, A7t not thou a valiant 
man? and who 7s like to thee in Israel ? 
wherefore then hast thou not kept thy 








7Gen, 2.21; 15. 12; Esther 6.1; Isa. 29. 10. 
3 Heb. the sons of death, 2 Sam, 12. 4. 


lord the king? for there came one of the 
people in to destroy the king thy lord. 
16 This thing zs not good that thou 
hast done. As the Lorp liveth, ye are 
3worthy to die, because ye have not 
kept your master, the Lorp’s anointed. 
And now see where the king’s spear @s, 
and the cruse of water that was at his 
bolster. 17 And Saul knew David’s 
voice, and said, ™/s this thy voice, my 
son David? And David said, Zé 7s my 
voice, my lord, O king. 18 And he 
said, "Wherefore doth my lord thus 

ursue after his servant? for what have 

done? or what evil zs in mine hand? 
19 Now therefore, I pray thee, let ny 
lord the king hear the words of his ser- 
vant. If the Lorp have °stirred thee 


m Chapter 24. 16.—wn Chapter 24, 9, 11. 
02 Sam, 16. 11; 24. 1. 





11. The cruse of water—Of which 
the king might drink if he awoke thirsty. 
‘The cruse of water at Sauls head,” 
adds Thomson, ‘is in exact accordance 
with the customs of the people at this 





MODERN ORIENTAL TRAVELING FLASKS, 


day. No one ventures to travel over 
these deserts without his cruse of wa- 
ter, aud it is very common to place one 
at the bolster, so that the owner can 
reach it during the night.” 

12. David took the spear and 
the cruse—From this the most care- 
less reader might see that we have in 
this chapter a different occurrence from 
that of chap. xxiv. There David cuts 
off a piece of Saul’s garment for a tro- 
phy; here he takes his spear and cruse. 
And, it may be added, there Saul was in 
a cave, here in the midst of the baggage 
wagons of hisarmy; there he was per- 
forming an act of nature, here he was 
fast asleep. A deep sleep from the 
Lord was fallen upon them — So 
that Divine Providence favoured David 
in his daring enterprise. 


13. To the other side—Of the 
wady or valley which lay between the 
place of Saul’s encampment and the 
top of a hill afar off from which Da- 
vid cried to the people. ‘Saul had 
probably encamped with his fighting 
men on the slope of the hill Hachilah, 
so that a valley separated him from the 
opposite hill, from which David had 
no doubt reconnoitred the camp and 
then gone down to it, (verse 6,) and to 
which [hil] he returned after the deed 
was accomplished.”’— Keil. 

14. David cried to the people— 
“The people in these mountainous 
countries are able, from long practice, 
so to pitch their voices as to be heard 
distinctly at distances almost incredible. 
They talk with persons across enor- 
mous wadies, and give the most minute 
directions, which are perfectly under- 
stood. In the stillness of evening, after 
the people have returned home from 
their distant fields, the public crier of 


villages on Lebanon ascends the moun- 


tain side, above the place, or to the roof 
of some prominent house, and gives 
forth his proclamation with such dis- 
tinctness that all can hear and under- 
stand it.”— Thomson. 

17. Saul knew David’s voice— 
The distance and the dimness of the 
early morning hindered him from recog- 
nising David by sight. 

19. If the Lord have stirred thee 
up against me—That God sometimes 
impels men into evil actions is seen 


B. C, 1060. 





ing: but if they be the children of men, 
cursed be they before the Lorn; ? for 
they have driven me out this day from 
§ alviding in the ‘inheritance of the Lorp, 
saying, Go, serve other gods. 20 Now 
therefore, let not my blood fall to the 
éarth before the face of the Lorp: for 
the king of Israel is come out to seek *a 
flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge 
in the mountains. 21 Then said Saul, 
®] have sinned: return, my son David; 
for I will no more do thee harm, because 
my soul was tprecious in thine eyes 
this day : behold, I have played the fool 
and have erred exceedingly. 22 An 

Davil answered: and aad, Behold the 
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up against me, let him ¢accept an offer-, 
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king’s spear! and let one of the young 
men come over and fetch it. 23 "The 
Lorp render to every man his righteous- 
ness and his faithfulness: ‘for the Lorp 
delivered thee into my hand to day, but 
I would not stretch forth mine hand 
against the Lorp’s anointed. 24 And, 
behold, ‘as thy life was much set by 
this day in mine eyes, so let my life 
be much set by in the eyes of the 
Lorp, and let him deliver ine out of 
all tribulation. 25 Then Saul said to 
David, Blessed be thou, my son Da- 
vid: thou shalt both do great things, 
and also shalt still “prevail. So Da- 
vid went.on his way, and Saul returned 
to his place. 


a 





4 Heb. smell, Gen. 8, 21; Lev. 26. 31.—p Deut. 
4.28; Psi, 120. 5.—5 Heb, cleaving.—gq 2Sam. 
14. 16; 20, 19.——r Chap. 24, 14.—s Chap. 15, 24; 





from 2 Sam. xvi, 10; xxiv, 1; but 
those very examples show that sucn 
instigation is but a part of the punish- 
ment of sins already committed. God 
tempts no man to sin, and the insti- 
gations to evil above referred to are 
not temptations, but judgments for sins 
already done and demanding punish- 
ment. David therefore tells the king 
that if the Lord has stirred him up 
to this evil persecution, then he (Saul) 
should regard himself as a_ sinner, 
and seek reconciliation by an offering. 
Let him accept an offering—Both at 
thy hands and at mine. David here 
implies that he himself is a sinner and 
may need atonement, but that fact does 
not lessen Saul’s sin. If...the chil- 
dren of men—Such as the Ziphites and 
Doeg the Edomite. Go, serve other 
gods—This was the effect of their driv- 
ing him out of the inheritance of the 
Lord, that is, from among the chosen 
people, Israel. They thereby obliged 
him to be far away from the tabernacle 
and all the sacred services required by 
the law. Perhaps Psalms xlii and xliii 
were composed about this time. 

20. Before the face of the Lord 
-~-Rather, At a distance from, or far 
off from, the face of the Lord. That 
is, in a distant land, or an enemy’s 
counwy. A flea—An insignificant in- 
sect, Compare chap. xxiv, 14. As 
when one doth hunt a partridge 
in the mountains—Additional com- 
parison, instead of dead dog, in chap. 











24, 17.—t Chap. 18. 30.—w Psa. 7. 8; 15. 20° 
1 Kings 8. 32; Neh, 13. 14; Psa. 7. 8, 9,—v Psa. 
18, 25; Matt. 5. 7; 7. 2.—w Gen. 32. 2% 





xxiv, 14. The partridge does not so 
much frequent the mountains as the 
fields and lowlands; it would there- 
fore be idle for one to hunt a single 
partridge far off on the mountains, 
when he could find flocks of them in 
the lower brushwoods and the fields. 
25. Saul returned to his place— 


‘Yo hig home in Gibeah. These rivals 


never saw each other again. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Davip at GATH THE SECOND TIME, 1-4. 


David had now good reason to be- 
lieve that his life would be in continual 
jeopardy as long as he remained in the 
land of Saul; and seeing in that mon- 
arch’s conduct so striking a display of 
human treachery and deceitfulness, he 
may have even felt that some of his 
own men might find occasion at some 
time to betray him into the hands of his 
enemy. But the method by which he 
sought to escape from danger was a 
very questionable one. Far better for 
him to have gone away into the wilds 
of Horeb, as did Elijah in the time 
of his persecution, and to have there 
awaited the death of his royal foe. Dr. 
A. Clarke’s comments on this wrong 
step in David’s life are not too strong. 
“There is not one circumstance in this 
transaction that is not blamable. Da- 
vid joins the enemies of his God and of 
his country; acts a most inhuman part 
against the Geshurites and Amalekites, 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ND David said in his heart, I shall 

now ! perish one day by the hand 
of Saul: there ds nothing better for me 
than that I should speedily escape into 
the land of the Philistines; and Saul 
shall despair of me, to seek me any 
more in any coast of Israel: so shall I 
escape out of his hand. 2 And David 
arose, *and he passed over with the six 
Lundred men that were with him ” unto 
Achish, the son of Maoch, king of Gath. 
3 And David dwelt with Achish at 
Gath, he and his men, every man with 


his household, even David ¢ with his two 
wives, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and 
Abigail the Carmelitess, Nabal’s wite. 
4 And it was told Saul that David was 
fled to Gath: and he sought no more 
again for him. 

5 And David said unto Achish, If I 
have now found grace in thine eyes, let 
them give me a place in “some town in 
the country, that I may dwell there: for 
why should thy servant dwell in the 
royal city with thee? 6 Then Achish 
gave him Ziklag that day: wherefore 
*Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of 





1 Heb. be conswmed.——a Chap. 25. 13. 
6 Chap, 21. 10, 


ce Chap. 25. 48.—d Gen. 46. 34; 2Cor. 6. 17. 
eSee Josh. 15. 31, 19. 5. 





without even the pretence of Divine au- 
thority; tells a most deliberate false- 
hood to Achish, his protector, relative 
to the people against whom he had per- 
petrated this cruel act, giving him to 
understand that he had been destroying 
the Israelites, his enemies. I undertake 
no defeuce of this conduct of David; it 
is all bad, all defenceless; God vindi- 
cates him not.” ‘This measure was 
calculated to alienate the affections of 
the Israelites, and to give credit to the 
slanders of his accusers; he thus ran 
himself and his men into the tempta- 
tions to idolatry; and he laid himself 
under obligations to those whom he 
could never favour without betraying 
the cause of God.”—Scott. 

1. I shall now perish—This was 


taking too dark a view of the case.’ 


Dangers, indeed, encompassed him; but 
he had received too many tokens of the 
Divine favour to allow bimself to yield 
to such unworthy fears, 

2. Achish, the son of Maoch— 
Probably the same person mentioned 
chap. xxi, 11. But David’s reception in 
Gath was very different from that of the 
former occasion. “The inveterate hatred 
of Saul, now so well known, was his 
recommendation, and no distrust could 
be entertained of a man who fied for 
his life to the enemies of his country— 
exasperated by wrongs, and willing, it 
might be supposed, to avenge them.’— 
Kitto. 

3. Every man with his household 
—From which it appears that many of 
David’s men, like their leader, had their 
families with thera. 








DAVID 1N POSSESSION OF ZIKLAG, 5-12. 

David was known at Gath as the 
conqueror of Goliath, and at one time 
at least, if not now, was looked upon as 
an aspirant to the throne of Israel. 
Chap. xxi, 11. To many persons in Gath 
he must therefore have been an object 
of suspicion. Also, as Kitto well ob- 
serves, “it must have been obviously 
difficult for him and his men to be liv- 
ing there among idolaters without giv- 
ing or taking offence; and there was 
constant danger lest. with so many 
strong and reckless men moving about 
among their old enemies, some affray 


might arise on reiigious or national 


grounds, which might have a fatal and 
ruinous termination. He, therefore, at 
length ventured to ask the king to as- 
sign him some town in the land where 
he might live apart with his men; and 
where, as seems to be adroitly implied, 
they might provide for themselves, and 
be no longer burdensome as guests in 
the royal city.” 

6. Gave him Ziklag—This town 
was situated in the extreme south of 
Palestine, (Joshua xv, 31; xix, 5,) but 
its exact location is unknown. A trace 
of the name may linger in the Wady 
Asluj, a day’s journey southwest of 
Beersheba. Near here are found the 
extensive ruins of Khalasah, identified 
by Robinson and Palmer with the Elusa 
of the Peutinger tables and of Jerome; 
but the ruins, says Palmer, are “so 
utterly destroyed that it is impossible 
to make out what the original ground 
plan might have been, though the course 
of one broad street can still be traced, 
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Judah unto this day. 7 And 2the time 
that David dwelt in the country of the 
Philistines was *a full year and four 
months. 8 And David and his men 
went up, and invaded ‘the Geshurites, 
®and the ? Gezrites, and the "Amalekites: 
for those nations were of old the inhabi- 
tants of the land, ‘as thou goest to Shur. 
even unto the land of Egypt. 9 An 

David smote the land, =| NeW uGthor 
man nor woman alive, and took away 
the sheep, and the oxen, and the asses, 
and the camels, and the apparel, and re- 
turned, and came to Achish. 10 And 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


44) 


Achish said, 5Whither have ye made a 
road to day? And David said, Against 
the south of Judah, and against the south 
of *the Jerahmeelites, and against the 
south of 'the Kenites. 11 And David 
saved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, saying, ™ Lest the 
should tell on us, saying, So did David, 
and so wl be his manner all the while 
he dwelleth in the country of the Phil- 
istines. 1% And Achish believed Da- 
vid, saying, He hath made his people 
Israel utterly to abhor him; therefore 
he shall be my servant for ever. 





2Heb. the nwmber of days.—3 Heb. a year 
of days : see chap. 29. 3, till 1056. —/Josh, 13, 2. 
— g Josh. 16.10; Judg. 1. 29.——4 Or, Gerzites. 
—A Exod. 17. 16; see chap. 15. 7, 8. 


zGen, 25. 18.—5 Or, Did you not make a 
road, &¢.—k See 1 Chron. 2. 9, 25.—l Judges 
1, 16.—7m Chap. 22, 22: Psa, 12. 19; 29. 25,— 
6 Heb. to stink, ; 








The inhabitants of Gaza are in the habit 
of removing the stones for buildiug pur- 
poses, and have thus nearly cleared the 
site, in many cases actually digging out 
the foundations of the houses.” May 
not this be the site of the ancient Zik- 
lag?  Ziklag...unto this day—A 
remark inserted, probably, by a tran- 
seriber after the Book of Samuel was 
otherwise complete. See Introduction. 

7. A full year and four months 
—This doubtless gives the true sense 
of the Hebrew, which is, literally, days 
and four months. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate render: The number of days 
which David dwelt in the country of the 
Philistines was four months. Joseplius 
has four months and twenty days. The 
confusion seems to have come from 
misapprehension of the idiomatic use 
of DY) in the sense of a year. While 
David abode at Ziklag he was rein- 
forced by multitudes from the land of 
Israel. See at 1 Chron. xii, 1-22. 

8. The Geshurites—A nomadic 
people occupying the desert south of 
the Philistines. See at Josh. xiii, 2, 13. 
The Gezrites—Rather, The Gerzites, 
as in the margin. Of these we have 
no certain trace elsewhere, but from 
this verse we readily infer that their 
territory was contiguous to that of 
the Geshurites and Amalekites. The 
Amalekites—See Exod. xvii, 8. Shur 
—The name given to the wilderness ex- 
tending from the Isthmus of Suez east- 
ward to an indefinite’ extent, and com- 
prising a considerable portion of North- 
ern.Arabia. Gen. xvi, 7; Exod. xv, 22. 








9. David smote the land —What 
was the occasion or reason of this ter- 
rible slaughter we are not informed, 
but probably roving bands from these 
tribes had made incursions into the land 
adjoining Ziklag. Compare 1 Chron. 
xii, 21. The question of Achish, in 
verse 10, seems toimply that David was 
wont to make such predatory excur- 
sions; and some have sought to justify 
him in this slaughter on the ground that 
these nations were under the curse of 
God, and the Israelites were divinely 
authorized to exterminate them. But 
this was no sufficient warrant for Da- 
vid, while a fugitive from his native 
land, and’ without special instruction 
from God, to undertake the work on 
his own responsibility. If any apol- 
ogy is to be offered, it is the supposi- 
tion that these tribes were disturbing 
the country by their lawless raids for 
plunder. 

10. Jerahmeelites—The family of 
Jerahmeel, the son of Hezron, and 
descendant of Judah. 1 Chron. ii, 9, 25. 
Kenites—See note on chap. xv, 6. In 
making this reply to Achish David ut- 
tered a deliberate lie, for which no 
apology can be offered. 

11. Lest they should tell—This 
craftiness shows that David’s extermi- 
nation of these tribes was not with the 
intention of executing the curse of God 
upon them, but to save himself from 
suspicion. By such foul means did he 
establish himself in the confidence of 
Achish, who now began to regard Da- 
vid as a powerful ally. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ND *it came to pass in those days, 
that the Philistines gathered their 
armies together for warfare, to fight 
with Israel. And Achish said unto Da- 
vid, Know thou assuredly, that thou 


I. SAMUEL. 
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shalt go out with me to battle, thou and 
thymen. 2 And David said to Achish, 
Surely thou shalt know what thy ser- 
vant can do. And Achish said to Da- 
vid, Therefore will I make thee keeper 


‘of mine head for ever. 





a@ Chap. 





29. 1. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE PHILISTINES PREPARE TO FIGHT 
WITH IsRAEL, 1, 2. 


1. The Philistines gathered their 
armies—These inveterate enemies of 
Israel had hitherto been unable to re- 
gain the dominion which they lost in 
the time of Samuel's rule, (see note on 
chap. vii. 13,) though they made re- 
peated efforts to do so all the days of 
Saul. Now, however, they are about 
to enjoy a momentary triumph. Thou 
shalt go out with me to battle—This 
demand was placing David and his men 
in a difficult position, for how could 
they take up arms against their own 
nation and kindred ? 

2. Surely thou shalt know what 
thy servant can do—This was an 
ambiguous reply, and capable of being 
construed for or against Achish. The 
king, however, understood it in a fa- 
vourable sense. Keeper of mine 
head—Guard of my person; chief of 
my life-guards. How David was prov- 
identially delivered from his difficult 
position we learn in chap. xxix. 


Saut's Distress, AND INTERVIEW WITH 
THE WIToH OF ENnor, 3-25. 


Saul’s interview with the witch of 
Endor has ever been regarded as a sub- 
ject beset with peculiar difficulties, and 
variously has it been explained. Justin 
Martyr and Origen held that by the 
incantations of the witch the spirit of 
Samuel actually appeared and conversed 
with Saul. Modern spiritism also affirms 
that the witch was a medium through 
whom the king of Israel received com- 
munications from the spirit of Samuel. 
But the majority of the older expositors, 
and some few moderns, believing it ab- 
surd for a holy prophet to be raised from 
the dead by the arts of witchcraft, re- 
gard the supposed apparition of Samuel 
as Satan personating that prophet. This 


Opinion, however, has not been gener- 
ally received by later commentators + 
and the present prevailing opinion seems 
to be, that not by the arts of the witch 
but contrary to her expectations, and by 
the express permission and command 
of God, the deceased Samuel actually 
appeared and spoke to Saul. 

It is usually assumed that the ex- 
pressions, ‘The woman saw Samuel,” 
verse 12; “Saul perceived that it was 
Samuel,” verse 14; ‘Samuel said to 
Saul,” verses 15, 16; “the words of 
Samuel,” verse 20—necessarily imply 
the actual presence of the deceased 
prophet. And this conclusion cannot 
well be avoided if we take this narra- 
tive of Saul’s interview with the witch 
to be an actual communication of the 
Holy Spirit to the writer of the books 
of Samuel. But was it thus divinely 
communicated to the sacred writer? 
or is it the report of the two men 
(verse 8) who accompanied Saul to 
Endor? Inasmuch as the greater por- 
tion of these books is a compilation 
from pre-existing documents — often 
the reports of eye-witnesses of the 
events recorded, (see Introduction, eS 
we are perfectly safe in taking the 
ground that this narrative originated 
with those who were eye and ear wit- 
nesses of the interview, and who re- 
ported the matter just as it appeared to 
them. Perhaps one of them was the 
king’s scribe. See note on 2 Sam. viii, 17. 
Tt is, therefore, a most natural sup- 
position that Saul and his two attend- 
ants believed that the witch had really 
brought up Samuel from the dead, and, 
so believing, they would naturally re- 
port the matter just as it is here re- 
corded. Hence such expressions ag 
“Samuel said to Saul,” may be legiti- 
mately explained in this case as the 
manner in which the witnesses under: 
stood and reported what they heard. See. 
further, the notes on verses 14 and 15 
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We are driven to this view of the 
subject by the insuperable difhculties 
that attend the belief that Samuel actu- 
ally appeared. Admitting this belief, we 
are forced to admit, also, not only that 
he was at least apparently brought up 
by the instrumentality of the witch, but 
also, aceordiug to ver. 15, that he was dis- 
turbad, and foreed up against his will. 
For, assuming the real appearance of 
the prophet, it is idle to say, as some 
do, that the witch did not bring Samuel 
up, but that he appeared, to her great 
surprise and terror, before she had yet 
resorted to her incantations. Verses 11 
and 12 most clearly imply that she was 
instrumental in causing Samuel to ap- 
pear, and the alarm of the witch, as her 
own words show, (verse 12,) was not 
at suddenly seeing the prophet, but at 
recognising Saul. Here, then, appears 
an insuperable difficulty —we might 
well say, an utter absurdity—to sup- 
pose that after Jehovah had refused to 
answer Saul by urim, by prophets, and 
by dreams, and had also, in his law, 
denounced the heaviest punishments 
against all forms of witcheraft, and had 
forbidden all resort to such as had fa- 
miliar spirits, he would yet send Sam- 
uel from heaven to communicate with 
Saul through the agency of a miserable 
witch ! 

Another difficulty is the character of 
the communication which is pretended 
to come from Samuel. It contains 
nothing worth sending a sainted proph- 
et from heaven to tell; nothing which 
the witch might not, under the circum- 
siances, have naturally and easily de- 
vised to awe and terrify the king. Its 
language, too, savours more of the spirit 
of witchcraft than of the spirit of divine 
revelation. See notes on vers. 15 tq 19. 

The manner of Samuel’s appearance 
is also of a strange and suspicious char- 
acter. He comes up out of the earth, 
not as one from heaven; he bears the 
marks of decrepitude and age, and ap- 
parently wears the cast-off garments 
of his earthly life. All this agrees well 
enough with the superstitions of ancient 
necromancy, but is hardly in keeping 
with that lofty conception of the glori- 
ous appearing of a sainted spirit which 








other parts of the Scriptures suggest. 
How different from Moses and Elijah, 
who appeared ‘‘in glory!” Luke ix, 31. 
This is the more noticeable when we 
observe that the witch is the only one 
who sees Samuel. She alone sees the 
gods ascending; she alone sees the old 
man with the mantle; and it is not un- 
til after she tells her pretended vision 
that Saul tnderstands and is convinced 
that it is Samuel. See note on verse 14. 
So, then, Saul did not see Samuel; he 
only heard, as he supposed, the words 
of the angry prophet. 

In view of all these difficulties we 
feel obliged to reject that interpretation 
which assumes an actual appearance 
of Samuel. 

There are two other methods of ex- 
plaining this subject, either of which 
is beset with fewer difficulties. Accord- 
ing to one theory the witch of Endor 
had known Samuel in life, had often seen 
him, and had heard some of his oracles. 
His venerable form and mantle were 
familiar to all Israel. His last words to 
Saul, predicting the ruin of his house 
and the transfer of the kingdom to Da- 
vid, were also known throughout the 
land, and would be particularly remem- 
bered by one who was devoted to the 
arts of divination. The witch, also, 
knew Saul, and had reason to believe 
that the hour of his ruin was at hand, 
for the field of his last battle was near 
her home, and she may have known 
the position, plans, and prospects of 
both armies. She not only recognised 
the king as soon as he came into her 
presence, but at a glance discerned the 
anxiety of his soul, and the real object 
of his coming; and all her words and 
actions on the occasion were in perfect 
keeping with the arts of witchcraft, and 
designed to awe and overwhelm him. 

It is impossible successfully to con- 
trovert the above suppositions, for they 
are not only possible but probable; and 
if any one has doubts of the ability of 
a professional witch to apprehend a 
person’s thoughts and feelings, and ut- 
ter some surprising oracles, he will do 
well to ponder the following observa- 
tions of a distinguished medical writer : 

“ A person of close observation and 
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3 Now Samuel was dead, and all [s- 
rael had lamented him, and buried him 
in Ramah, even in his own city. And 


b Chap. 25. 1.—c Verse 9; Exod. 22, 18; 





Saul had put away ‘those that had fa- 
miliar spirits, and the wizards, out of 
the land. 4 And the Philistines gath- 


Ley. 19. 31: 20. 27; Deut. 18. 10, 11. 








great shrewdness can acquire.a degree 
of skill in furnishing communications 
purporting to be spiritual, which can 
hardly be appreciated by oue who has 
not given much thought to the subject. 
This is a kind of acquirement not 
sought for, except by those who mean 
to use it for deception, and therefore by 
most persons is but little understood. 
Let an individual of proper capacity 
make it a business to study the sig- 
nificance of every slight movement, 
intonation of voice; and expression of' 
countenance, as criteria of concealed 
thoughts, and let this pursuit be prose- 
cuted for years, under the incentives 
afforded by the love of gain or applause, 
or the fear of detection, and the tact 
thus acquired will be likely to develop 
results that appear almost incredible.” 
—Dr. Austin Flint, (in Quart. Jour. of 
Psychological Medicine, July, 1869.) 
There is another, and, to our mind, 
more complete exposition of this subject, 
which we present in these notes. It as- 
sumes that the woman of Endor was a 
superior clairvoyant. All the parts of 
the narrative are so happily explained on 
this hypothesis as to evidence its prob- 
able correctness and worth. Careful and 
continued investigations in clairvoyance 
have, within the last century, shed 
much light on the mysteries of magic. 
We know that men have charmed ser- 
pents and serpents have charmed men. 
Man, too, can charm man; and it has 
been shown beyond successful contra- 
diction that, in accordance with certain 
occult laws of our being, one person 
can so fascinate another, and place 
himself in such sympathetic rapport 
with his soul, as to become sensible of 
what he feels or imagines. This pow- 
er, however, exists in different persons 
in different degrees. Some persons it 
seems impossible to mesmerize at all, 
while others are highly susceptible to 
mesmeric operations, and are easily 
thrown into a clairvoyant state. Oth- 
ers, again, have the unusual power 
of spontaneously inducing upon them- 





selves the clairvoyant state, and, by 
coming into contact or association with 
the soul of another, the superior clair- 
voyant becomes cognizant of the feel- 
ings and emotions of that soul. By 
the power of an inner vision he ap- 
pears to see in that soul the thoughts 
and impressions that are deeply fixed 
in the imagination or the memory. 

We assume, then, that the witch of 


| Endor was a clairvoyant who could 


Spontaneously place herself in mes- 
meric intercourse with the souls of 
those who came to inquire of her; and 
that with this power she united the 
practice of lying and deceit as she 
found occasion to serve her own dark 
purposes. We hope to show, by fair 
and worthy criticism, that upon this 
hypothesis the narrative before us is 
capable of a happy and consistent in- 
terpretation, and is relieved of the dif- 
ficulties which attend the assumption 
of the actual appearance of Samuel. 

3. Samuel was dead—This fact 
had been already recorded, (chap. 
xxv, 1,) but is repeated here for the 
purpose of introducing the narrative 
that follows. Saul had put away 
—Of this act of Saul’s reign we have 
no record elsewhere, but it was prob- 
ably done soon after he received the 
kingdom, and by the advice of Samuel 
It was required by the law. Exod. 
xxii, 18; Lev. xx, 27. Familiar spir- 
its—The primary sense of the He- 
brew word jx is a skin bottle. Com- 
pare Job xxxii, 19. Fiirst detines the 
word as “the hollow belly of conjurers, 


‘in which the conjuring spirit resides, 


and speaks hollow, as if out of the 
earth.” Persons of this. craft were 
supposed to possess a divinity or spir- 
it within them by which they were 
enabled to hold intercourse with the 
realm of the dead. The Septuagint 
renders the word by eyyaotpinvSoc, 
a@ ventriloquist ; in reference, probably, to 
the manner in which some of these 
conjurers uttered their responses 
Wizards—See on Dent, xviii, 10-12, 
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ered themselves together, and came and 
pitched in “Shunem: and Saul gathered 
all Israel together, and they pitched in 
©Gilboa. 5 And when Saul saw the 
host of the Philistines, he was ‘afraid 
and his heart greatly trembled. 6 And 


when Saul inquired of the Lorn, ‘the 
Lorp answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor‘ by urim, nor by proplhiets. 
7 Then said Saul unto his servants, 
Seek me a woman that hath ‘a familiar 
spirit, that I may go to her, and inquire 





d@ Joshua 19. 18; 2 Kings 4. 8.—e Chap. 31. 1. 
— Job18. 11.—g Chap. 14. 37; Proverbs 1. 28; 
Lameatations 2. 9. 








h Numbers 12. 6.—7 Exodus 28. 30; Numbers 
27. 21; Deuteronomy 33. 8.—x Deuteronomy 
18, 11; Isaiah 19.3; Acts 16. 6. 
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4, Shunem—The mod- 
ern Solam, on the south- 
western declivity of Jebel 
Duhy, (Little Hermon,) and 
on the eastern border of 
the great Plain of Esdrae- 
lon. Josh. xix, 18. ‘Gilboa 
—On the mountains of this 
name, which lie just south 
of Shunem. From these 
heights Saul could have 
seen the assembling hosts 
of the Philistines. Here 
Gideon and his host once 
encamped. Judges vii, 1. 

5. He was afraid, and 
his heart greatly trem- 
bled—He wasaskilfuland 
far-sighted general, and he © 
felt that the Philistines had 
every probability of victo- 
ry. He was also probably 
deeply affected with the 
feeling that Jehovah had 
forsaken him. Jehovah’s 
Spirit came not now might- 
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ily upon him as in former 
years; no cunning player 
on the harp was with him to charm 
away the evil spirit. 

6. The Lord answered him not 
—Which showed that the divine anger 
was against him. By dreams—This 
may mean that he had prayed God to 
give him some significant dream, but 

no suck dream had been granted him; 
or it may refer to the prophets, who 
neither by vision nor by dream (Num. 
xii, 6) had recently received any com- 
munication for Sanl. By urim—On 
the breastplate of the high priest. See 
Bxod. xxviii, 30. But what high priest 
did Saul resort to after the murder of 
- Ahimelech? Most probably another 
had been immediately appointed by 
Saul, and a new ephod had been made 
for him. It is in no way likely that 


SAUL’8 LAST BATTLEFIELD. 


Saul sent away to David’s camp to in- 
quire by the priest Abiathar, By 
prophets—Some of the most distin- 
guished of Samuel’s school, whom Saul 
had with him in the camp. 

1. Seek me a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit—He finds that God 
has utterly forsaken him, and with fell 
purpose and that impulsive rashness 
which was ever his easily besetting 
sin, he rushes into still greater evil. 
Swept down by the raging cataract of 
accumulating woes, he still, like a 
drowning man, grasps at a straw. 
What wonder that God allowed him 
to be imposed upon by the arts of 
necromaney! Endor—This place lay 
about three miles south of mount Ta. 
bor, and about seven northeast of 
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of her, And his servants said to him, 
Behold there ts a woman that hath a fa- 
iniliar spirit at Endor. 8 And Saul dis- 
guised himself, and put on other rai- 
ment, and he went, and two men with 
him, and they came to the woman by 
night: and 'he said, I pray thee, divine 
unto me by the familiar spirit, and bring 
me Aim up, whom I shall name unto 
thee. 9 And the woman said unto him, 
Behold, thou knowest what Saul hath 
‘one, how he hath “cut off those that 
have familiar spirits, and the wizards, 





7 Deut. 18. 11; 1 Chron. 10. 13; Isa. 8, 19, 





Shunem, so that to reach it from the 
heights of Gilboa, Saul and his two 
men must have partly compassed the 
Philistine encampment. They prob- 
ably passed down the northeastern 
slope of Gilboa to the valley of the 
modern Jalud, and thence northward, 
along the eastern slope of the Little 
Hermon, See note on verse 25. he 
village is overhung by a mountain de- 
clivity which is full of caverns, and it 
is probable that in one of these the 
witch concealed herself. 

8. Disguised himself—So as not to 
be recognised by the woman. By night 
—The only time when it would be at 
all safe for him to venture so far in the 
rear of his enemy, and perhaps the 
only time when he could go at all, for 
the morrow might require his presence 
with his army, and the battle might 
drive him far from Endor. Divine 
unto me—Saul made known his er- 
rand in language such as any one who 
inquired of a necromancer would nat- 
urally use. 

9. Wherefore then layest thou a 
snare for my life—We have seen (note 
iniroduectory to verse 3) that according 
to some interpreters the witch knew 
Saul as soon as he came into her pres- 
énee, and her words to him are but a 
device to deceive him and secure her- 
self. The possibility of this cannot be 
denied. She might have recognised 
his stately form though in disguise, or 
possibly some secret sympathizer with 
her craft might have advised her of 
the king’s approach. But it is more 
in harmony with the narrative to un- 
derstand that she knew him not until 
she entered the clairvoyant state. Her 








out of the and: wherefore then layest 
thou a snare for my life, to cause me to 
die? 10 And Saul sware to her by the 
Lorp, saying, As the Lorp liveth, "there 
shall no punishment happen to thee for 


-this thing. 11 Then said the woman, — 


Whom shall I bring up unto thee ? And 
he said, Bring me up Samuel. 12 And 
when the woman saw Samuel, she cried 
with a Joud voice: and the woman 
spake to Saul, saying, Why hast thou 
deceived me? forthouatSaul. 13 And 
the king said unto her, Be not afraid: 





m Verse 3.—wn Gen. 3. 4,5; 2 Sam, 14. 11. 





words in this verse virtually charge 
Saul with a purpose of convicting her 
of sorcery that he might bring her to 
capital punishment. 

11. Whom shall I bring up—She 
assumes to be, and the whole narra- 
tive implies that she was, the instru- 
ment and medium of all the spiritual 
phenomena aud communications of the 
occasion. 

12. When the woman saw Sam- 
uel, she cried with aloud voice—As 
soon as he said whom he wished to 
consult, she proceeded, by her peculiar 
arts, to place herself in a clairvoysat 
state, and as soon as she came in sen- 
sational rapport with Saul’s soul, she 
saw imaged there the venerable form 
of the mantled Samuel. She saw him 
just as he appeared to Saul: the last 
time, and just as his stern and threat: 
ening form had haunted that mon- 
arch’s soul for years. But Saul and 
his two men supposed and ‘reported 
that she saw Samuel actually arise. 
She discerned, also, the many harrow- 
ing fears of defeat that took shape and 
form in Saul’s imagination, and thus 
became aware that her consulter was 
no less a person than the king of Is- 
rael. Excessively alarmed at her dis- 
covery, she came suddenly out of her 
clairvoyant state, and said to Saul, 
Why hast thou deceived me? for 
thou art Saul. Observe that her 
alarm is not at the sight of Samuel. 
but at finding that the very mon- 
arch of Israel who had put away all 
wizards out of the land (see verse 3. 
had himself detected her in her sor- 
ceries. Those interpreters who af- 
firm that Samuel really appeared, and 
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for what sawesttkhou? And the woman 
said unto Saul, I:saw ° gods ascending 
out of the earth. 14 And he said unto 
her, 1What form is he of? And she 
said, An old man cometh up; and he 





o Exod. 22, 28; Psa, 82. 6,7.—1 Heb. What is 





frightened the witch by his unexpect- 
ed coming, are ata loss to tell how she 
learned so soon that her guest was 
Saul. Some say she inferred it from 
the venerable appearance of Samuel; 
but how this should be when Sail had 
asked her to bring up Samuel, does not 
appear. Others say she learned it from 
something that Samuel said; but as 


yet Samuel had not spoken. Keil well | 


says, though he teaches that Samuel 
actually appeared: ‘“‘Her recognition 
of Saul may be easily explained if we 
assume that the woman had fallen. into 
a clairvoyant state, in which she rec- 
ognised’ persons who, like Saul in his 
disguise, were unknown to her by 
face.” 

13. Be not afraid: for what saw- 
est thou—She probably, at first, after 
returning from her clairvoyant state, 
refused, in her fear, to hold any more 
intercourse with the king; but after 
he had allayed her fears, perhaps by 
further oaths, (compare verse 10,) she 
answered: I saw gods ascending 
out of the earth—Neither the sacred 
historian nor his interpreter is respon- 
sible for the truth or falsehood of these 
words of the witch. But whatsoever 
of truth they may contain, we regard 
them as a part of those devices by 
which she sought to awe, and impose 
upon, both Saul and his servants. She 
probably alluded to the ghostly pic- 
tures which she saw passing, like so 
many shadows, over his excited im- 
agination, What she saw in that one 
vision of Saul’s soul was a sufficient 
basis for her to devise and utter the 
responses that follow. 

14, What form is he of—He uses 
the singular, >NN, 2s form, though 
the witch had spoken in the plural of 
gods. But having seen the image of 
the mantled prophet in his soul, she 
proceeds to describe it just as it was pic- 
tured there. An old man cometh 
up; and he is covered with a man- 





4s covered with Pa mantle. And Saul 
perceived that it was Samuel, and he 
stooped with Azs face to the ground, and 
bowed himself. 15 And Samuel said’ 
to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me,. 





his form ?——p Chap. 15. 27; 2 Kings 2. 8, 13. 





tle—Saul vividly remembered Samuel 
in connexion with that mantle the skirt 
of which he had laid hold of and rent 
at Gilgal, when the prophet uttcred 
against him the last bitter oracle of 
judgment, (chap. xv, 27;) and a clair- 
voyant might see his mantled form 
just as it was imaged in the soul of 
Saul. Saul perceived that it was 
Samuel—Observe, it is not said that 
he saw Samuel. He formed his opin- 
ion from the woman’s words. She de- 
scribed the form of Samuel just as he 
appeared in the memory of Saul—an 
old man wearing a mantle; and from 
this description, not from actual sight, 
he knew or understood (y5°; Septu- 
agint, éyya; Vulgate, intellexit) that it 
was Samuel. There is no evidence in 
the whole passage that Samuel was- 
seen by any one except the witch. He 
stooped—Made obeisance, for he be- 
lieved that Samuel was there. 

15. Samuel said to Saul —- Did, 
then, Samuel actually speak? We 
understand that as the witch did all 
the seeing for Saul, so also she did all 
the speaking to him. She was the 
medium both of sight and sound, The 
Septuagint version calls her a ventril- 
oquist; and she may have caused her 
voice to sound from some dark corner, 
so that Saul and his attendants be- 
lieved it to be the voice of Samuel. 
But it is not necessary to suppose this. 
Any one who sought unto the dead in 
this way, even though he saw and 
heard the necromancer utter the words 
with her own lips, if he believed that 
the communication came from the per- 
son sought, would naturally speak of it 
in this way. So when Saul’s servants 
afterwards reported this affair, they 
would naturally say, ‘‘Samuel said tc 
Saul,” not “the woman said;” for ' 
though they may have known that the 
woman was the medium of the sound, 
they doubtless believed that the com- 
munication itself came from Samuel. 
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to bring me up? And Saul answered, 
‘I am sore distressed; for the Philis- 
tines make war against me, and ' God is 
departed from me, and *answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets, nor by 
dreams: therefore I have called thee, 
that thou mayest make known unto me 
whatIshalldo. 16 Then said Samuel, 





g Prov. 5. 11-18; 14. 14.—~+ Chap. 18, 12.— 
8 Verse 6.—2 Heb. by the hand of prophets. 
—3 Or, for himsely, Prov. 16. 4. 
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Wherefore then dost thou ask of me 
seeing the Lorp is departed from thee 
and is become thine enemy? 17 And 
the Lorp hath done %to him, tas he 
spake by #me: for the Lorp hath rent 
the kingdom out of thine hand, and 
given it to thy neighbour, even to David: 
18 “Because thou obeyedst not the 








t Chapter 15, 28.—4 Hebrew, mine hand.— 
w Chap. 15. 9; 1 Kings 20. 42; 1 Chronicles 10, 13: 
Jeremiah 48, 10. 





It should here be observed how 
perfectly: noncommittal the sacred his- 
torian is in recording this mysterious 
transaction. He records the whole 
matter precisely as it was reported by 
the two eye-witnesses, and these wit- 
nesses reported it precisely as it, ap- 
peared to them. They believed that 
Samuel had spoken to their king; but 
the sacred historian expresses no opin- 
ion in the case. He may have believed 
their report, as they did, but he does 
not say so. And it is noticeable that 
none of the sacred writers commit 
themselves to any explanation of the 
mysteries which they record. The 
magicians of Egypt are represented as 
working actual miracles in opposition 
to Moses; but no attempt is made to 
explain the nature of those miracles. 
So here the sacred writer records a 
“mysterious event just as it was cur- 
rently reported and believed, but at- 
tempts no explanation. 

Why hast thou disquieted me, to 
bring me up—This utterance is un- 
worthy of a holy prophet sent on a mis- 
sion of God from heaven. He charges 
Saul with forcing him up from the 
grave against his will, The common 
interpretation affirms that Samuel rose 
from the dead by special permission 
and express command of God; but 


how absurd, in the light of Christian: 


truth, to imagine the sainted Samuel 
coming thus from the world of spirits, 
and angrily complaining to Saul that 
he had disturbed him! Can it be 
aught but a pleasure for any of the 
saints in light to obey Jehovah’s or- 
ders? Or, if the order involve a pain- 
ful duty, would it not be rebellion for 
the servant to complain? The words 
are rationally explicable only when re- 
garded as a device of the witch to awe 








and terrify the soul of the king. They 
strongly savour of witchcraft. 

16. Wherefore then dost thou 
ask of me—It required no prophet 
from heaven to suggest this question 
to the God-forsaken king, and if we 
regard it as any thing more than an- 
other device of the woman to increase 
Saul’s terror and impose upon him, we 
involve ourselves in the absurdity of 
supposing that after Jehovah had in 
his law condemned all seeking unto 
necromancers, and after he had refused 
to answer the king by urim and by 
prophets, he nevertheless disturbed a 
holy prophet from his rest in heaven, 
and suffered him to rise from the dead, 
apparently as if forced up against his 
will by the arts of witchcraft! 

17. The Lord hath done to him— 
Rather, for himself, as in the margin; 
that is, for the accomplishment of his 
own purposes. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate have thought to correct the 
text by reading to thee, instead of to 
him. As he spake by me—See chap. 
xv, 18, 26, 28. These words, let it be 
noticed, were the last oracles Samuel 
uttered in Saul’s hearing, (compare 
chap. xv, 35,) and they seem to have 
been ringing in his ears ever since 
that last solemn meeting with the 
prophet. What sufficient reason can 
be given for Samuel’s coming from 
the bosom of Abraham to repeat these 
words to Saul, who already had them 
deeply imprinted on his memory? If 
Lazarus could not revisit the world 
to warn the living of their danger be- 
cause they had Moses and the proph- 
ets, (Luke xvi, 31,) still less can we 
Suppose that a sainted prophet would 
be permitted to return and repeat to 
an incorrigible transgressor the very 
words of his earthly ministry, 
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voice of the orp, nor executedst his 
fierce wrath upon Amalek, therefore 
hath the Lorp done this thing unto thee 
this day. 19 Moreover the Lorp will 
also deliver Israel with thee into the 
hand of the Philistines: and to ‘morrow 
shalt thou and thy sons be with me: the 
Lorp also shall deliver the host of Is- 
rae] into the hand of the Philistines. 
20 Then Saul 5 fell straightway all along 
on the earth, and was sore afraid, be- 
- cause of the words of Samuel: and there 
was no strength in him; for he had eat- 
en no bread all the day, nor all the 
night. 21 And the woman came unto 





» Jer. 28. 16,17; Dan. 5. 25, 28; Acts 5, 
5 Heb. made haste, wn'd fell with the fulness 
af his stature. 


i 


Saul. and saw that he was sore troubled, 
and said unto him, Behold, thine hand- 
maid hath obeyed thy voice, and'I have 
“put my life in my hand, and have 
hearkened unto thy words which thou 
spakest unto me. 22 Now therefore, I 
pray thee, hearken thou also unto the 
voice of thine handmaid, and let me set 
a morsel of bread before thee; and eat, 
that thou mayest have strength, when 
thou goest on thy way. 23 But he re- 
fused, and said, *I will not eat. But 
his servants, together with the woman, 
¥compelled him; and ne hearkened unto 
their voice. So he rose from the earth, 





ao Judges 12. 3; chapter 19.5; Job 13. 14.— 
@1 Kings 21. 4; Psalm 25, 20.—y2 Kings 4, 8° 
Luke 14. 23, Acts 16. 15. 





19. The Lord will also deliver 
' Israel with thee into the hand 
of the Philistines: and to mor- 
row -shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me—To take these words as a 
revelation from Samuel involves the 
evangelical interpreter in the dilemma 
expressed by Charles Wesley: 

What do these sclemn words portend? 

A ray of hope when life shall end. 

“Thou and thy sons, though slain, shall be 

To-morrow in repose with me.” 

Not in a state of hellish pain, 

If Saul with Samuel do remain, 

Not in a state of dark despair, 

If loving Jonathan be there. : 

But if Saul, Samuel, and the “loving 
Jonathan” find after death the same 
abode, what matters it that ‘Saul died 
for his transgressions,” and especially 
for the crime of inquiring of a necro- 
mancer? See 1 Chron. x, 13. Univer- 
salism may then well comfort the incor- 
rigible sinner, and assure him of im- 
mediate ‘‘repose”’ after death with the 
saints in light!! Such theology may 
do for the witch of Endor, but not for 
the iioly Samuel. Beholding Saul’s de- 
gpair and terror, the witch knew that 
the Philistines had every probability 
of victory in the approaching battle, 
and that warriors like Saul and his 
sons would not be likely to survive 
defeat. We have, therefore, no evi- 
dence of a supernatural communication 
here. It ought to be noted that there 
is no evidence outside of this verse 
that the disastrous battle of Mount 
Gilboa was fought and Saul slain on 








the witch. Here she herself, perhaps, 
made a blunder, for very possibly sev- 
eral days elapsed before the fatal batule 
in which Saul and his sons were slain. 

20. Fell straightway all along— 
See margin. He was completely over- 
whelmed with fear. Because of the 
words of Samuel—He believed that 
the words he had heard were the words 
of the holy Samnel. The witch was 
perfectly successful in making him be- 
lieve that she had called up the holy 
prophet from his rest in hades. No 
strength in him—Before his iater- 
view with the woman he must have 
been weak from his long fasting, and 
now these impressive oracles complete- 
ly prostrate hin. 

21. The woman came unto Saul 
—During the interview she had been 
standing at a distance from him, not 
out of sight, or in an adjoining room, 
as some have supposed, but a little re- 
moved from the king’s presence, so as 
to be less liable to detection in her 
arts. Saw that he was sore troubled 
—Saw how completely her oracles had 
overwhelmed him with terror and ex- 
citement. 

22. net me set a morsel of bread 
before thee —Even the witch neglects 
not the customs of eastern hospitality. 

23. I will not eat—Extreme men- 
tal anguish takes away all appetite 
Compelied him—Constrained him by 
urgent importunity. Sat upon the 
bed—The couch or divan beside the 
table, on which guests are wont to re- 


the morrow after this interview with | cline at meals. 
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and sat upon the bed. 24 And the 
woman had a fat calf in the house; and 
she hasted, and killed it, and took flour 
and kneaded 7, and did bake unleav- 
ened bread thereof: 25 And she 
brought 2 before Saul, and before his 
servants; and they did eat. Then they 
rose up, and-went away that night. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
OW *the Philistines gathered to- 
gether all their armies *to Aphek: 
and the Israelites pitched by a fountain 
which zsin Jezreel. 2 And the lords of 
the Philistines passed on by hundreds, 
and by thousands: but David and his 
men passed on in the rearward ° with 


—e 





a Chap. 28, 1, 


24. A fat calf in the house—At 
this day cattle are kept stalled in the 
eaves of Endor. Dr. Thomson saw 
little calves-at the mouths of these 
eaves, where they were kept while 
their mothers were at pasture. She 
hasted, and killed it—“ With the 
Bedouin it is nearly universal to cook 
the meat immediately after it is butch- 
ered, and to bake fresh bread for every 


meal....A sheep or a calf will be 


brought and killed before you, thrust 
instanter into the great caldron, which 
stands ready on the fire to receive it, 
and, ere you are aware, it will reap- 
pear on the great copper tray, with a 
bushel of burgul, (cracked wheat,) or a 
hill of boiled rice and leben... .It seems 
that this killing, cooking, and eating in 
rapid succession is a very old custom. 
Abraham, and Manoah, and many oth- 
ers, besides the witch of Endor, were 
expert in getting up such impromptu 
feasts; and our Saviour has given it a 
proverbial expression in the fatted 
calf of the prodigal son.”— The Land 
and the Book; vol. ii, p. 162. 

25. Went away that night—And 
returned to his camp on the heights of 
Gilboa. Some have questioned wheth- 
er Saul could have travelled from the 
top of Gilboa to Endor and back in 
one night, besides holding the inter- 
view with the witch. 
to have taken the route indicated in 
the note on verse 7, it can be shown to 
have been by no means impossible. In 
May, 1852, Dr. Robinson travelled 
from the Wady Jalud, at the eastern 
base of Gilboa, to within a mile of En- 
dor, in two hours and forty minutes, 
besides stopping thirty-five minutes to 
lunch.— Bib. Res., vol. iii, pp. 338-340, 
Doubtless Saul, travelling probably more 
rapidly and by well known paths, could 
have gone down from the top of Gilboa 





Supposing him. 





6 Chap. 4. 1.—c Chap. 28, 1, 2. 





to the same valley, and thence nearly 
in the route pursued by Dr. Robinson, 
and have reached Endor in less than 
three hours. His return could have 
been effected in the same length of 
time; and, allowing two hours for his 
interview with the witch, the whole 
affair need not have occupied more 
than eight hours, while it is possible it 
may have been done in much less time. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Davip’s REMOVAL FROM THE PHILLIS 
TINE ARMY, 1-11. 


Tn this chapter we are informed how 
David was providentially delivered from 
the embarrassing position in which 
Achish’s demand had placed him. See 
chap. xxviii, 1, 2. This removal of Da- 
vid from the Philistine camp probably 
took place before Saul’s interview with 
the witch of Endor, and is introduced 
here as being preliminary to that which 
is recorded in the next chapter. 

1. Aphek—Supposed by some to be 
the modern el Afuleh, a little to the 
northwest of Shunem, but it has not 
been identified with certainty. More 
likely it is the same as the Aphek of 
chap. xli, somewhere northwest of Je- 
rusalem, and this gathering of the 
Philistines is to be understood as oc- 
curring before they ‘came and pitched 
in Shunem.” Chap. xxviii, 4. The his- 
torian goes back in this chapter to 
narrate events that took place before 
the two armies approached very near 
to each other. This is the more likely, 
since the Philistine lords would have 
objected to David's presence before he 
had gone with them as far as Shunem. 
A fountain which is in Jezreel— 
The modern Ain Jalud, situated about 
six miles south of Shunem, at the base 
of the mountains of Gilboa. : It is “ta 
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' Achish. 3 Then said the princes of 
the Philistines, What do these Hebrews 
here? And Achish said unto the princes 
of the Philistines, /s not this David, the 
servant of Saul the king of Israel, which 
hath been with me ‘these days, or these 
years, and I have ° found no fault in him 
since he fell wnto me unto this day? 
4 And the princes of the Philistines 
were wroth with him; and the princes 
of the Philistines said unto him, ‘Make 
this fellow return, that he may go again 
to his place which thou hast appointed 
him, and let him not go down with us 
to battle, lest £in the battle he be an 
adversary to us: for wherewith should 
he reconcile himself unto his master? 
should 7 not be with the heads of these 
men? 5 Js not this David, of whom 
they sang one to another in dances, say- 
ing, "Saul slew his thousands, and Da- 
vid his ten thousands? 6 Then Achish 
called David, and said unto him, Surely, 
as the Lorp liveth, thou hast been up- 
right, and ‘thy going out and thy com- 
ing in with me in the host zs good in my 
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sight: for *I have not found evil in thee 
since the day of thy coming unto me 
unto this day: nevertheless !the lords 
favour thee not. 7% Wherefore now re- 
turn, and go in peace, that thou ?dis- 
please not the lords of the Philistines. 
8 And David said unto Achish, But 
what have I done? and what hast thou 
found in thy servant so long as I have 
been Swith thee unto this day, that I[ 
may not go fight against the enemies 
of my lord the king? 9 And Achish 
answered and said to David, [ know 
that thou art good in my sight, !as an 
angel of God: notwithstanding, ™the 
prinees of the Philistines have said, He 
shall not go up with us to the battle. 
10 Wherefore now "rise up early in the 
morning with thy master’s servants that 
are come with thee: and as soon as ye 
be up early in the morning, and have 
light, depart. 11 So David and his 
men rose up early to depart in the morn- 
ing, to return into the land of the Phil- 
istines. °And the Philistines went up 
to Jezreel. 








d See chap. 27. 7.—e Dan. 6. 5.—-/1 Chron. 
12. 19.—g As chapter 14. 21.—/ Chapter 18, 7; 
21. 11.—7?2 2 Samuel 3. 25; 2 Kings 19, 27,— 
& Verse 3.—1 Heb. thou art not good in the 
eyes of the lords. 


2Heb, do not evil in the eyes of the lords. 
— 3 Heb, before' thee.—/ 2 sam. 14. 17, 20; 
19, 27.—wm Verse 4.—n Chap. 30. 1. 2; Gen, 
22.14; Psa. 37. 23, 24; 1 Cor. 10. 13; 2 Peter 2, 9. 
—o2Sam. 4, 4. 





very large fountain, flowing out from 
under a sort of cavern in the conglom- 
erate rock which here forms the base 
of Gilboa. The water is excellent, 
and, issuing from crevices in the rocks, 
it spreads out at once into a fine limpid 
pool, forty or fifty feet in diameter, in 
which great numbers of small fish were 
sporting. From the reservoir, a stream 
sufficient to turn a mill flows off east- 
ward down the valley. There is every 
reason to regard this as the ancient 
fountain of Jezreel, where Saul and 
Jonathan pitched before their last fatal 
battle.” — Robinson. 

3. These days, or these years— 
That is, a time sufficiently long to con- 
vinee him of David’s loyalty. 

4. With the heads of these men— 
When the princes uttered these words 
they meant, and probably pointed tow- 
ards, the Philistine soldiers that stood 
around them. 

5. Is not this David—Could the 
Philistines ever forget the disgraceful 
fall of their proud chief Goliath? Yet 
they never dared lay violent hands on 
David, or, at least, they preferred that 


he would quietly depart from them. 
They had a sort of reverence for him, 
yet they dreaded his presence among 
them. ’ 
8. David said unto Achish— 
Whether David was really anxious to 
go into battle with the Philistines we 
have no means of clearly deciding. It 
is possible that, as the Philistine lords 
conjectured, he designed to reconcile 
himself unto Saul by treacherously 
fighting against Achish and his com- 
peers, and so was much disappointed 
when he found this opportunity cut 
off by the suspicions of the lords. In 
this ease, by my lord the king David 
would have meant Saul, though he 
knew that Achish would understand 
him differently. He who had so de- 
liberately lied to the king of Gath on a 
former occasion (chap. xxvii, 10) was 
none too good to betray his hospitality 
and kindness. But Divine Providenco 
arranged for him a more excellent way. 
11. The Philistines went up to 
Jezreel—The village of Jezreel, the 
modern Zerin, (see on Josh. xix, 18,) 
was about three miles south of Shu- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ND it came to pass, when David 

and his men were come to Ziklag 

on the third day, that the *Amalekites 
had invaded the south, and Ziklag, and 
smitten Ziklag, and burned it with fire; 
2 And had taken the women captives, 
that were therein: they slew not any, 
either great or small, but carried them 
away, and went on their way. 3 So 
David and his men came to the city, 
and, behold, 7¢ was burned with fire ; 
and their wives, and their sons, and 
their daughters, were taken captives. 
4 Ther David and the people that were 
with him lifted up their voice and wept, 
until they had no more power to weep. 
5 And David’s two wives were taken 
captives, Aliinoam the Jezreelitess, and 
Abigail the wife of Nabal the Carmelite. 
G And David was greatly distressed ; 
“for the people spake of stoning him, 





a See chap, 15. 73 27. 8.—b Verse 19: chap. 
27. 11; Job 38. 11; Psa. 76. 10.—c Chap. 25. 42, 
43; 2.Sam., 2. 2. d@ Exod, 17, 4.—1 Heb, bit- 
te, Judges 18, 25; chap. 1. 10; 2 Sam. 17. 8; 





because the soul of all the people was 
grieved, every man for his sons and for 
his daughters? *but David encouraged 
himself in the Lorp his God. 7 ‘And 
David said to Abiathar the priest, Ahim- 
elech’s son, I pray thee, bring me hith- 
er the ephod. And Abiathar brought 
thither the ephod to David. 8 *And 
David inquired at the Lorp, saying, 
Shall I pursue after this troop? shall I 
overtake them? And heanswered him, 
Pursue: for thou shalt surely overtake 
them, and without fail recover all. 9 So 
David went, he and the six hundred 
men that were with him, and came to 
the brook Besor, where those that were 
left behind stayed. 10 But David pur- 
sued, he and four hundred men: for 
two hundred abode behind, which were 
so faint that they could not go over the 
brook Besor. 11 And they found an 
Egyptian in the field, and brought him 





2 Kings 4. 27, Psa. 42. 5; 56. 3, 4, 11; Hab. 3. 
17, 18.—F/ Chap. 23. 6, 9.—g Chap. 23. 2, 4; 
Judges 20, 18, 23, 28; 2 Sam, 5. 19, 23; Prov. 3. 
5, 6.—h Verse 21. 





nem, so that in this movement the 
Philistines advanced towards the Is- 
raelites. The modern village stands 
“upon the brow of a very steep rocky 
descent of one hundred feet or more 
towards the northeast.’’— Robinson. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Davin's Return T0 ZIKLAG, AND RE- 
VENGE UPON THE AMALEKITEs, 1-31. 


1, On the third day—tThe third 
day after his removal from the Philis- 
tine army. So David must have this 
time been absent from Ziklag at least 
five or six days. The Amalekites— 
Another predatory horde of the same 
nation as those whom David had but 
recently smitten. Chap. xxvii, 8. 

2. Taken the women captives— 
The men were all absent with David, 
but the wives and children (see chap. 
xxvii, 3, and note) remained in Ziklag. 
Upon finding the town burned and their 
wives and children gone, David and 
his men probably thought first of all 
that plunderers from the south had 
been wreaking vengeance for David’s 
late conquests in that country, and had 
" every reason to suppose that their 
families had been massacred. 

6. The people spake of stoning 








him—tThey may have thought at first 
that David's readiness to go to the war 
with Achish was unwise, and now as 
they felt their loss, they blamed him 
as the cause of all, and in the emotion 
of the hour were ready to mutiny. 
This was not strange when we consider 
the antecedents of many of these men. 
See chap. xxii, 2. David encouraged 
himself in the Lord—Betook him- 
self to prayer, and through the ephod 
of the priest, as narrated in the follow- 
ing verses, received counsel and prom- 
ise from Jehovah. Happy he, who in 
the hour of trouble knows how to en- 
courage himself in Jehovah, for such a 
man shall surely triumph over all foes. 

9. The brook Besor—Some have 
supposed this might be the Wady She- 
riah, a few miles to the south of Gaza; 
but it is more likely to have been 
far south of this, for Ziklag must have 
been situated far south of Gaza. Com- 
pare chap. xxvii, 6, note. Those 
that were left behind stayed—As 
further explained in verse 10, 21, two 
hundred became so faint and weary 
that they were unable to proceed, and 
so they stationed themselves on the 
banks of this wady, and there remained 
till David and the four hundred re- 
turned. 
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t» David, and ‘gave him bread, and he 
did eat; and they made him drink 
water; 12 And they gave him a piece 
of a cake of figs, and two clusters of rai- 
sins; and * when he had eaten, his spirit 
came again to him: for he had eaten no 
bread, nor drunk any water, three days 
and three nights. 13 And David said 
unto him, To whom belongest thou? and 
whence av¢ thou? And he said, lama 
young man of Egypt, servant to an Am- 
alekite; and 'my master left me, be- 
cause three days agone I fell sick. 
14 We made an invasion upon the south 
ot ™the Cherethites, and upon the coast 
which belongeth te Judah, and upon the 
south of "Caleb; and we burned Ziklag 
with fire. 15 And David said to him, 
Canst thou bring me down to this com- 
pany? And he said, Swear unto me by 
God, that thou wilt neither kill me, nor 
deliver me into the hands of my master, 
and i will bring thee down to this com- 
ae 16 Aud when he had brought 
iim down, behold, they were spread 
abroad upon all the earth, ° eating and 
drinking, and dancing, because of all 
the great spoil that they had taken out 
of the land of the Philistines, and out of 
the land of Judah. 17 And David 
smote them from the twilight even unto 
the evening of 2the next day: and there 


escaped not a man of them, save four 
hundred young men, which rode upon 
camels, and fled. 18 And David re- 
covered all that the Amalekites had car- 
ried away: and David rescued his two 
wives. 19 And there was ?nothing 
lacking to them, neither small nor great, 
neither sons nor daughters, neither 
spoil, nor any thing that they had taken 
to them: ‘David recovered all. 20 And 
David took all the flocks and the herds, 
which they drave before those other cat- 
tle, and said, This ¢s David’s spoil. 
21 And David came to the "two hun 

dred men, which were so faint that they 
could not follow David, whom they had 
made also to abide at the brook Besor: 
and they went forth to meet David, and 
to meet the people that were with him: 
and when David came near to the peo- 
ple, he *saluted them. 22 Then an- 
swered all the wicked men, and men ‘of 
Belial, of those that went with David, 
and said, Because they went not with 
us, we will not give them aught of the 
spoil that we have recovered, save to 
every man his wife and his children, that 
they may lead them away, and depart. 
23 Then said David, Ye shall not do 
so, my brethren, with that which the 
Lorp bath given us, who hath preserved 
us, and delivered the company that came 





4 Deut, 15, 7, 11; 28. 73 Prov. 25. 21; Matt, 25, 35; 
Luke 10. 36, 37; Rom, 12. 20, 21.—-% So Judges 
15. 19; chap. 14. 27.—1 Job 31, 13, 15; Prov. 12.10. 
——mu Verse 16; 2 Sam, 3. 13; 1 Kings 1. 38, 44; 
Ezek. 25,16; Zeph. 2. 5.—wm Josh. 14. 13; 15. 18. 





o1 Thess, 5, 3. 2 Heb. their morrow. 
p Gen, 14. 14, 16; Num, 31. 49; Job 1. 10; Psa, 
34, 9, 10.—dg@ Verse 8.— 7 Verse 10,—-3 Or, 
asked them how they did, Judges 18. 15,— 
«Deut, 13.13; Judges 19, 22.—4 Heb. men, 





12. His spirit came again to him 
—That is, he revived trom the half-un- 
conscious and dreamlike state into 
which, through anxiety and lack of 
food, he had fallen. 

14, The Cherethites—The inhab- 
itants ot southern Philistia. Compare 
lizek. xxv, 16; Zeph. ii, 5, The origin 
of the name is involved in obscurity, 
but the most plausible opinion is, that 
both the Cherethites and the Philistines 
game from Crete, and that the Chereth- 
ites, aS distinguished from the Philis- 
tines, were the later immigrants who 
settled in the land after the colonial 
origin of their neighbours had become 
zenerally forgotten or ignored. See 
note on 2 Sam. viii, 18. Compare Deut. 
ii, 23; Amos ix, 7; Jer. xlvii, 4. The 
south of Caleb—The neighbourhood 
just south of Hebron. Compare Josh. 
xiv, 14. 

20. David took all the flocs 


and the herds—Which belonged to 
the Amalekites. "Which they drave 
before those other cattle — Those 
vther cattle mean the cattle which be- 
longed to David and his men. So Da- 
vid not only recovered his own cattle, 
but he took all that belonged to the 
Amalekites besides, and called it his 
spoil. Of this spoil he sent to his 
friends in Judah. Verses 26-31. 

22. All the wicked men—Envi- 
ous, avaricious, selfish persons, who 
wished to appropriate all the booty 
among themselves. 

23. Ye shall not do so—Strong 
in the glory of his victory, and in his 
confidence in God, David is not now 
afraid of mutiny among his men, and 
bravely speaks his mind. Which the 
Lord hath given us—They owed 
their victory to the overruling provi- 
dence of Jehovah, but of this David'y 
men we e prone to be forgetful. 
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against us into our hand. 24 For who 
will hearken unto you in this matter? 
but ‘as his part ¢s that goeth down to 
the battle, so shall his part 6¢ that tarri- 
eth, by the stuff: they shall part alike. 
25 And it was so from that day *for- 
ward, that he made it a statute and 
an ordinance for Israel unto this day. 
26 And when David came to Ziklag, 
he sent of the spoil unto the elders of 
Judah, even to his friends, saying, Be- 
hold a *present for you of the spoil of 
the enemies of the Lorp; 2% To them 
which were in Beth-el, and to them 
which were in "south Ramoth, and to 
them which were in ‘Jattir, 28 And to 
them which were in “Aroer, and to them 
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which were ir Siphmoth, and to them 
which were in - Eshtemoa, 29 And to 
them which were in Rachal, and to them 
which were in the cities of ’the Jerah- 
meelites, and to them which were in the 
cities of the *Kenites, 30 And to them 
which were in ™Hormah, and to them 
which were in Choraskan, and to them 
which were in Athach, 31 And to them 
which were in "Hebron, and to all the 
places where David himself and his men 
were wont to haunt. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


OW *the Philistines fought against 
Israel: and the men of Israel 
fled from before the Philistines, and fell 





7See Num, 31. 27; Josh, 22. 8.——5 Heb. and 
Sorwurd.—6 Heb. blessing, Gen. 33.11; chap. 
2a. 27.—wu Josh. 19, 8.—v Josh, 15. 48. 


w Josh. 13. 16.—a Josh. 15. 50.—vy Chap. 
27. 10.—<« Judges 1. 16.—m Judges 1. 17, 
2 Josh. 14. 13; 2Sam, 2. 1.—a@1 Chron, 10, 1-12. 





25. He made it a statute— But 
it had been known in Israel before. See 
» Num. xxxi, 27; Josh. xxii, 8. 

26. To his friends— Those who 
had given him shelter and encourage- 
ment during the time of his wander- 
ings. ‘Sending these gifts could not 
fail to make the elders of these cities 
well disposed towards him, and so to 
facilitate his recognition as king after 
the death of Saul, which occurred im- 
mediately afterwards.” — Keil. 

27. Beth-el—Not the Beth-el of 
the tribe of Benjamin, but the Bethul 
of Simeon. Josh. xix, 4. Its site has 
not been identified; nor has that of 
South Ramoth, or Ramath of the south. 
Josh. xix, 8. Jattir—The modern At- 
tir, ten miles south of Hebron. Josh, 
xv, 48. 

28. Aroer—By Dr. Robinson identi- 
fied with the ruins of an ancient town 
in a valley twenty miles south of He- 
bron called Wady Ar’arah. Siphmoth 
—This place is never mentioned again, 
and its site is unknown. Hshtemoa— 
Identical with es-Semna, eight miles 
south of Hebron. Josh. xv, 50. 

29. Rachal—This place, like Siph- 
moth, is now utterly unknown. On the 
Jerahmeelites and Kenites sce note 
on chap. xxvii, 10. What cities they 
possessed we are not told. 

30. Hormah — A city formerly in- 
habited by Cansanites and called Ze- 
phath. Robinson identified it with the 
pass es Sufah, some forty miles south 











of Hebron, but Professor KE. H. Palmer 
finds a much more probable identifica- 
tion of it in the extensive ruins, twen- 
ty-five miles southwest of Beer-sheba, 
called Sebaita. The ruins cover an area 
of about five hundred yards long and 
from two hundred to three hundred 
yards wide. See on Judges i, 17. Cho- 
rashan and Athach are now unknown. 

31. Hebron—vsee on Josh. x, 3. In 
these and other places in the same sec- 
tion of country David and his men were 
accustomed to wander, and received 
kindness from the elders. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
DEATH OF SAUL AND His Sons, 1-13. 


From this chapter on, through the 
subsequent history of the Kings, we 
have the parallel, and ofttimes supple- 
mentary, compilations of the books of 
Chronicles. Compare with this chapter 
1 Chron. x. This chapter resumes the 
account of the Philistine war which 
was commenced at chap. xxviii, 1, and 


‘broken off at chap. xxix, 11. 


1. The men of Israel fled—It was 
probably whispered among the Israel- 
itish troops that Saul had received a 
communication from Samuel, and that 
their defeat and their leader’s death had 
been foretold. This would unnerve 
their bravest heroes, and spread terror 
among all. And after his return from 
that midaight conference with the witch 
of Endor Saul himself could have had 
no spirit to fight. 
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down !slain in mount ° Gilboa. 
the Philistines followed hard upon Saul 
and upon his sons; and th2 Philistines 


slew ‘Jonathan, and Abinadab, and 


Malehishua, Saul’s sons, 3 And “the 
battle went sore against Saul, and the 
Zarchers %hit him; and he ‘was sore 
wounded of the archers. 
Saul unto his armourbearer, Draw thy 


aword, and thrust me through there- 


2 And 


4 ©Then said 


with; lest ‘these uncircumcised come 
and thrust me through, and #abuse me. 
But his armourbearer would not; for 
he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took 
a sword, and "fell uponit. 5 And when 
his ‘armourbearer saw that Saul was 
dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, 
and died with him. 6 So *Saul died, 
and his three sons, and his armourbear- 
er, and all his men, that same day to- 





1 Or, wounded.—b Chap, 28._4.—-c Chap. 
14, 49; 1 Chron. 8 83.—d See 2 Sam. 1. 6, &. 
—2 Heb. shooters, men with bows.—% Heb. 
Found him. 


eSo Judges 9, 54.—fChap. 14. 6; 17. 26.— 
40r, muck me.—g 2 Sam. 1, 14.-—/ 2 Sam 
1. 10,.—< 1 Chron. 10. 5.—s1 Chron. 10. 6; 
Kccles. 9.1,2° Hos. 13. 10, 11. 





2. Followed hard upon Saul and 
upon his sons—When Saul and his 
sous saw the people flyiug they prob- 
ably placed themselves in the thickest 
of the battle, and sought, as by the last 
efforts of despair, to turn the tide of the 
Philistines’ victory. Thus they exposed 
themselves to death. 

3. Battle went sore—This verse is 
rendered better thus: Then the battle 
was heavy against Saul, and the archers, 
men with the bow, discovered him, and 
he became greatly terrified because of the 
archers—After his sons had fallen, Saul 
was in worse straits than ever, for now 
the brunt of the battle came on him. 
Archers — D0, shooters; explained 
further by the phrase men with the bow ; 
that is, men who shot arrows with the 


bow. 38S} found him; discovered 


him ; singled him out ; not hit him, as our 
version. After the fall of his sons, the 
archers discovered Saul, and began to 
aim their missiles at him. 9M"), im- 


perfect, shortened from bon, to writhe, 
to quake with pain. The word nowhere 
means to be wounded, as our version 
has ithere. It is, indeed, probable that 
some of their arrows struck him, and 
this caused his alarm. He saw that he 
was the mark of the Philistine sharp- 
shooters, and he therefore writhed and 
quaked with terror at the thought of 
falling by such hands. 

4, Hig armourbearer would not 
—-He dared not stretch forth his hand 
against the Lord’s anointed; the very 
thought of such an act filled him with 
fear. Saul took a sword—Rather, 
took the sword, that is, the sword of the 
armourbearer just referred to. Fell 





upon it—Thrust it through himself by 
falling over upon it. 

This account of Saul’s death is every 
way consistent with itself and with 
Saul’s character, and is to be regarded 
as the true aud authentic record of the 
sacred historian himself. The story of 
the Amalekite, who stole the king’s 
crown and bracelet, and brought them 
to David, (2 Sam. i, 4-10,) is to be 
treated as a fabrication, feigned with 
the hope of finding favour with the suc- 
cessor of Saul. 

5. His armourbearer saw that 
Saul was dead—He probably drew 
the sword from the body of the king 
and hoped to save him, but all too late. 
He fell likewise upon his sword 
—The same sword by which the Lord’s 
anointed had been slain. Touching 
and beautiful was this devotion of the 
faithful armourbearer to his king. It 
not only evidences the deep attach- 
ment of a true and tender heart, but 
also shows that Saul was not without 
a strong personal magnetism, which 
drew others to him, avd kept them 
firmly there. At his public election at 
Mizpeh there clave to Saul a number of 
men whose hearts were touched by 
God, (chap. x, 26,) and at no time dur- 
ing his reign did he want for attend- 
ants who were thus tenderly attached 
to his person and interests. 

6. All his men—All his household, 
(compare 1 Chiron. x, 6,) who went with 
him to the war, and on whom his hopes 
for the future hang. ‘The end of the 
unhappy king corresponded to his life 
ever since the day of his rejection as 
king. Whenhe had lost the battle, and 
saw his three sons fall at his side, and 
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gether. 7 And when the men of Israel 
that were on the other side of the valley, 
and they that were on the other side Jor- 
dan, saw that the men of Israel fled, and 
that Saul and his sons were dead, they 
forsook the cities, and fled; and the 
Philistines came and dwelt in them, 
8 And it came to pass on the morrow, 
when the Philistines came to 'strip the 
slain, that they found Saul and his three 
sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 9 And 
they cut off his head, and stripped off 
his armour, and sent into the land of the 
Philistines round about, to ™ publish ¢t 


21 Chron, 10. 8; 2 Chron, 20, 25.—m2 Sam. 
1. 20.—n Chapter 21. 9.—o Judges 2. 13,— 
p2Sam. 21. 12,—g Josh. 17. 11; Judges 1. 27. 
—7r Chap, 11.3, 9, 11. 


én the house of their idols, and among 
the people. 10 "And they put his ar- 
mour in the house of *Ashtaroth: and 
they fastened his body to the wall of 
4Beth-shan. 11 "And when the inhab- 
itants of Jabesh-gilead heard ‘of that 
which the Philistines had done to Saul, 
12 *All the valiant men arose, and went 
all night, and took the body of Saul and 
the bodies of his sons from the wall of 
Beth-shan, and came to Jabesh, and 
‘burnt them there. 13 And they took 
their bones, and "buried them under a 
tree at Jabesh, ‘and fasted seven days. 


































5 Or, concerning him.—-s See re 1. 1-11; 
2 Sam. 2. 4, 7.42 Chron. 16. 14; Jer. 34. 5: 
Amos 6, 10.—w2 Sam. 2. 4, 5; 21. 12-14.-— 
© Gen. 50. 10. 





the archers of the enemy pressing hard 
upon him, without either repentance or 
remorse he put an end to his life by 
suicide, to escape the disgrace of being 
wounded and abused by the foe.”.— Keil, 

7. The men of Israel that were on 
the other side of the valley—The 
inhabitants on the opposite side of the 
great Plain of Jezreel; that is, on the 
western side of the plain, opposite to 
the mountains of Gilboa. On the 
other side Jordan—-The western side 
of Jordan, opposite to Javesh-Gilead. 
Thus the entire northern part of the 
land of Israel fell under the dominion 
of the Philistines. Philistines came 
and dwelt in them—This speedy oc- 
cupation by the Philistines of the con- 
quered and depopulated cities of Israel, 
shows their strong purpose to hold 
henceforth in close subjection the coun- 
try whose people had been to them so 
irrepressible a foe. But Abner seems 
to have recovered these cities to the 
kingdom of Saul, (2 Sam. ii, 8-~10,) and 
subsequently David utterly subdued 
the Philistines. 2 Sam. viii, 1. 

8. On the morrow—They did not 
pause in the heat of battle or in the 
first flush of victory to gather up their 
trophies. They found Saul and his 
three sons—They probabl y knew that 
he had fallen, or at all events had not 
escaped with the fugitives of Israel, but 
until now they had not stopped their 
pursuit to search for his dead body. 

9. They cut off his head—His sons 
seem to have received the same bar- 
barous treatment. See verse 12. This 


revenge on the lifeless bodies of the 
slain shows. according to some writers, 
the low and miserable barbarity of the 
Philistines ; but did not David treat the 
dead body of Goliath in the same way ? 
(chap. xvii, 54;) and what shall be said 
of Samuel’s hewing of Agag in pieces? 
Chap. xv, 33. We must not judge the 
usages of that age by our own. To 
publish it—That the daughters of the 
uncircumcised might rejoice and tn- 
umph. 2 Sam. i, 20. 

10. Ashtaroth—Sce on Judg. ji, 13. 
Beth-shan—The modern Beisan, be- 
tween the mountains of Gilboa and the 
river Jordan. See on Josh. xvii, 11. 
The wall of Beth-shan, to which the 
bodies were fastened, appears to have 
faced some main street of the city. 
2 Sam. xx., 12. 

ll. The inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead—Who ever preserved a tender 
and grateful remembrance of what 
they owed to the heroism of Saul. See 
chap. xi. 

12. Burnt them—Such disposal of 
the bodies of the dead was nota custom 
among the Israelites, but has been ae- 
counted for in the present case on the 
supposition that these bodies were mu- 
tilated and already putrid, so that they 
could not receive honourable burial; 
and there was danger that the Philis- 
tines, finding the bodies stolen from the 
wall of Beth shan, would hasten to re- 
capture them, and do them some greater 
dishonour. 

13, Took their bones—From which 
it appears that they were not burned tc 
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ashes. Buried them...at Jabesh— 
Where they remained until David had 
them removed and placed in the sepul- 
chre of Kish at Zelah. 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 
Fasted seven days—Because of their 
deep humiliation and grief. 

Here ends the history of Saul, and at 
its close we may well pause to record 
a few additional reflections on his life 
ant reign. . We are impressed from the 
beginning to the end of his career with 
the conviction, which deepens all the 
way along, that he was unequal to his 
times. He was the center of events 
and persons greater than himself, and 
was sadly deficient in those mental and 
religious qualities which mark the high- 
est style of man. He possessed, indeed, 
some touching and tender traits of 
character. In his earlier-years he was 
meek and little in his own eyes, (chap. 
xv, 17,) though in the eyes of all who 
knew him he was a choice and noble 
youth. Chap. ix, 2. His emotional 
soul quickly caught the ecstasy of the 
prophetic schools, and he prophesied 
among them; and even in the later 
days of his insane persecution of David 
there would come moments of deep hu- 
miliation and contrition of soul, when 
he would melt into tearful tenderness. 
Chaps. xxiv, 16; xxvi, 21. But he 
was unequal to the.weight of empire. 
Hlevation to power spoiled and finally 
ruined him, for there was in him a 
sad mental and religious incapacity for 
meeting the exigencies of that most 
trying period of Israelitish history. 

“Tf Samuel is the great example of 
anancient saint growing up from child- 
hood to old age without a sudden con- 
version, Saul is the first direct example 
o* the mixed character often produced 
by such a conversion, a call coming in 
the midday of life to rouse the man to 
higher thoughts than the lost asses of 
his father’s household or than the tu- 
mults of war and victory. He became 
‘another man,’ yet not entirely. He 
was, as is so often the case, half-con- 
verted, half-roused. His mind moved 
unequally and disproportionately in its 
new sphere. Backwards and forwards, 
in the names of his children, we see al- 
ternately the signs of the old heathen- 
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ish superstition and of the new purified 
religion of Jehovah. He caught the 
prophetic inspiration not continuously, 
but only in fitful gusts. Then he would 
be again the slave of his common pur- 
suits. His religion was never blended 
with his moral nature. It broke out in 
wild, ungovernable acts of zeal and su- 
perstition, and then left him more a prey 
than ever to his own savage disposition. 
With the prospects and the position of a 
David, he remained to the end a Jeph: 
thah or a Samson, with this difference, 
that, having outlived the age of Jephthah 
and of Samson, he could not be as they . 
and the struggle, therefore, between 
what he was and what he might have 
been, grew fiercer as years went on; 
and the knowledge of Samuel, and the 
companionship of David, became to him 
a curse instead of a blessing.” —Stanley. 
The true theocratic view of Saul’s 
reign is appropriately. given in Jeho- 
vah’s own words. Hos. xiii, 11: “I 
gave thee a king in mine anger, and 
took him away in my wrath.” We must 
not understand, then, that Saul was 
chosen because God saw in him the 
proper qualifications for a king, but 
quite the contrary. God wished to pun- 
ish his people for their loss of the true 
theocratic spirit, and their blind adher- 
ence to the false principles and aims 
with which they thought to revolution- 
ize their government, and the punish- 
ment came by the administration of an 
incompetent king. The leaders of Israel 
were in an almost passionate haste for 
change. The occasion and manner of 
their asking for aking was like throwing 
the blame of all their national misfor- 
tunes on Jehovah, and was accompanied 
by a suggestion that a king like one of 
the heathen monarchs would be better 
than any other kind of leader; so he 
gave them a king much after their fancy 
in order to punish them—a man of lofty 
stature, of splendid personal appearance 
of strong heroic impulses, but sadly de- 
fective in those nobler virtues which 
make a man after God’s own heart. 
We need not suppese that Saul was 
so exclusively chosen of God as that 
the people bad no hand and voice in his 
election. Already, when he first ap- 
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peared to Samuel, he was designated as 
the one above all others ‘‘on whom was 
all the desire of Israel.’ Chap. ix, 20. 
His noble presence and lofty stature, 
and the wealth and political influence 
of his family, had already led many in 
Israel, as they were talking up a king, 
to turn their eyes to Saul, the son of 
Kish. The sacred historian may have 
purposely passed over the merely hu- 
man measures that were used to secure 
Saul’s election, and have given us, as 
is the design of sacred history, the 
working of God’s hand in the matter. 
In the introduction to chapter xiii, 
where the history of Saul’s reign prop- 
erly begins, we have called attention to 
the fact that the first three chapters of 
that history (xiii, xiv, and xv) are de- 
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voted to a detailed account of the three 
great errors of Saul’s life. From these 
three errors sprang all his after woes. 
They were the religious crises of his 
history, and at each point he failed. 

But though Saul’s reign was a failure, 
his whole career is sketched with a 
plaintive tenderness. Not only did Sam- 
uel greatly mourn for Saul, (xv, 11, 35; 
xvi, 1,) but the sacred historian, caught 
the sad, tender spirit of that saintly 
judge, and breathed it into his narra- 
tive. In the same spirit David pours 
forth his touching elegy over the fallen 
beauty and might of Israel. Sam. 
i, 19-27. In the same spirit let us 
remember that “ pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall.” 


THE 


SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. 





CHAPTER I. 

N OW it came to pass after the death 
cl of Saul, when David was returned 
from * the slaughter of the Amalekites, 
and David had abode two days in Zik- 
lag; 2 It came even to pass on the 
third day, that, behold, °a man came 
out of the camp from Saul °with his 
clothes rent, Bad earth upon his head: 
and so it was, when he came to David, 
that he fell to the earth, and did obei- 
sanee. % And David said unto him, 
From whence comest thou? And he 
siid unto him, “Out of the camp of Is- 


rael am I escaped. 4 And David said 
unto him, !1How went the matter? 1 
pray thee, tell me. And he answered, 
¢That the people are fled from the bat- 
tle, and many of the people also are 
fallen and dead; and Saul and Jonathan 
his son are dead also. 5 And David 
said unto the young man that told him, 
‘How knowest thou that Saul and Jon- 
athan his son be dead? 6 And the 
[fous man that told him said, As I 
appened by chance upon £mount Gil- 
boa, behold, "Saul leaned upon his 
spear; and, lo, the chariots and horse- 





a1 Sam, 30. 17,26.—6 Chap. 4. 10.—c1 Sam. 
4.12, d Sob 1. 15, 19.—1 Heb. What was, &e.; 
? Sam: 4. 16. 


SECTION THIRD 


HISTORY OF DAVID. 
Il. Samvue., Cuaps. I-XXIV. 


This Second Book of Samuel is a di- 
rect continuation of the preceding his- 
tory, and needs no separate introduc- 
tion. It contains the history of David’s 
reign. We have already, in the history 
of Saul, been introduced to this distin- 
guished warrior, and have followed him 
in his wanderings, as he fled to and fro 
from the face of persecution. We shall 
now see how he attains the throne of 
Tsrael, and how successfully he admin- 
isters the affairs of the kingdom through 
an eventful period of forty years. 








CHAPTER I. 


Davin HEARS OF THE DEATH OF SAUL 
AND OF JONATHAN, 1-16. 


As soon as the results of the fearful 
battle of Gilboa became known, great 
must have been the excitement through 
all the Jand of Israel. Saul’s partisans 
and all his loyal subjects must have felt 
the spell of mingled alarm and grief, 
and even the bitterest malcontents 
niust have been ill at ease when they 
l-arned that the whole army of Israel 


é1 Samuel 31. 1, 6; 1 Chronicles 10, 1, 6— 
J Proverbs 14. 15.—g1 Samuel 31. 1.——/ See 
1 Samuel 31. 2-4. 





was demoralized and put to flight by 
the Philistines. In this chapter we 
Jearn with what anguish David’s loyal 
heart received the bitter tidings. 

1. Two days in Ziklag—The town 
had not been so utterly destroyed (see 
1 Sam. xxx, 1) that it was impractica- 
ble still to abide there. 

2. His clothes rent—See on 1 Sam. 
iv, 12, and references. Fell to the 
earth—Thus showing David the pro- 
foundest reverence. All his object evi- 
dently was to ingratiate himself with 
the person who, he supposed, would 
succeed Saul in the kingdom. See fur- 
ther in note on verse 6. 

4. The people are fled—This an- 
nouncement of the bitter tidings is 
climacteric, like that of 1 Sam. iv, 17, 
where see note. 

6. As I happened by chance 
upon mount Gilboa—The account 
of Sanl’s death here given is largely a 
fabrication of this Amalekite. The true 
account is given in the last chapter of 
the preceding book, and wherein the 
two accounts differ, that is to be regard- 
ed as right and this wrong. This isa 
much more natural supposition than 
that the compiler found two contradic- 
tory docurr.ents, and, not knowing which 
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men followed hard after him. 7 And 
when he looked behind him, he saw 


me, and called unto me. And I an- 
swered, 2Here am I. 8 And he said 
unto ms, Who art thou? And I an- 


swered him, I am an Amalekite. 9 He 
said unto me again, Stand, I pray thee, 
upon me, and slay me: for %anguish 
is come upon me, because my life zs 
yet whole in me. 10 So I stood up- 
on him, and ‘slew him, because I was 
sure that he could not live after that 
he was fallen: and I took the crown 
that was upon his head, and the bracelet 
that was on his arm, and have brought 
them hither unto my lord. 11 Then 
David took hold on his clothes, and 
*rent them; and likewise all the men 
that were with him: 12 And they 
‘mourned, and wept, and fasted until 


even, for Sanl, and for Jonathan his 
son, and for the people of the Lorn, 
and for the house of Israel; because 
they were fallen by the sword. 13 And 
David said unto the young man that 
told him, Whence art thou? And he 
answered, I az the son of a stranger, an 
Amalekite. 14 And David said unto 
him, "How wast thou not "afraid to 
° stretch forth thine hand to destroy the 
Lorpv’s anointed? 15 And ? David 
called one of the young men, and said, 
Go near, and fall upon him. And he 
smote him that hedied. 16 And David 
said unto him, *Thy blood be upon thy 
head; for "thy mouth hath testified 
against thee, saying, I have slain the 
Lorp’s anointed. 

17 And David lamented with this 
lamentation over Saul and over Jona- 





2 Heb. Behold me.—3 Or, my coat of mail, 
or, my embroidered cout hindereth me, that 
my, &¢,—z Judg. 9, 54.—k Chap. 3. 31; 13. 31. 
—1Psa. 35. 18, 14; Prov, 24.17; Matt. 5. 44, 


mNum. 12. &8—wnl1 Sam. 31. 4.01 Sam. 
24.6; 26.9; Psa 105. 15.—p Chap. 4. 10, 12.— 
g1 Sam, 26, 9; 1 Kings 2. 32, 33, 37. Verse 10; 
Luke 19, 22, 








to prefer, inserted both! The messen- 
ger expected that David would be 
greatly pleased to hear of Saul’s death, 
and to receive the crown and bracelets 
of his enemy, and that he would honour 
the man by whose hand that enemy had 
fallen. 

9. Anguish is come upon me— 
The margin, following the Latin ver- 
sion of Junius and Tremellius, reads: 
My coat of mail, or, My embroidered coat 
hindereth me. Septuagint: A fearful 
darkness has taken hold of me. Others 
render yay, @ spasm or cramp. The 


root yaw means to interweave, and its 
at 


derivative, as here applied to Saul’s diffi- 
culty, most probably means 
confusion, perplexity of mind. 
Thus the meaning is, Confu- 
sion or bewilderment has seized 
upon me. 

10. I took the crown— 
By his disobedience in not 
smiting the Amalekites Saul 
forfeited his crown and his 
kingdom, and now, behold, 
that crown is taken from his 
head by the hand of an Am- 
alekite and transmitted to 

_ the man he hated and sought 
to destroy! Bracelet—Or 
armiet, an ornament for the 
arn or wrist. 








11. David took hold on his clothes, 
and rent them—The sign of most bit- 
ter humiliation and grief. See references. 
Likewise all the men—David’s an- 
guish was contagious, so that all his 
attendants caught the spirit of his sor- 
row, and wept with him. 

16. Thy blood be upon thy head 
—Thy infamous deed of slaying the 
king can be atoned for only by the im- 
mediate shedding of thine own blood. 
Thy mouth hath testified against 
thee — David regarded an offence 
against the person of the king as most 
execrable sacrilege, and therefore, to 
his mind, a man who gloried in slayvin z 
the Lord’s anointed deserved dvath. 
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than his son: 18 (*Also he bade them 
teach the children of Judah the use of 


——— 








the bow: behold it as written tin the 
book 4of Jasher :) 19 The beauty of 





81Sam, 31. 3. 


DAvin’s LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND 
JONATHAN, 17-27. 


17. This lamentation, which evi- 
dently sprang from deep and sanctified 
emotions, is an elegy of surpassing 
tenderness, and one of the most beau- 
tiful odes of the Old Testament. The 
fallen power and beauty of Israel, as 
represented by the king and his noble- 
hearted son, is the poet’s theme, and 
though that king: had burned with a 
deadly fury towards David, chased him 
like a partridge in the mountains, and 
sought his life in many ways, not the 
slightest trace of resentment or cher- 
ished passion, not the most distant al- 
lusion to the persecutions which he 
had suffered from him, appear in all 
this tender song. Itis the pure lam- 
entation of a loving heart that has 
forgiven and forgotten the injuries of 
the past, and knows no other feeling 
than that of profoundest sympathy and 
sorrow for the heroic dead. ‘It is 
almost impossible,” says Dr. Clarke, 
“to read the noble original without 
feeling every word swollen with a sigh 
or broken with a sob. A. heart preg- 
nant with distress, and striving to utter 
expressions descriptive of its feelings, 
which are repeatedly interrupted by 
an excess of grief, is most sensibly 
painted throughout the whole.” We 
give, as usual in our notes on poetical 
passages, a new and literal version, in 
which the order and idiom of the He- 
brew original is, as far as possible, ex- 
hibited. 

18. Teach the children of Judah 
the use of the bow—Because, say 
some of the older interpreters, the 
chiefs of Israel had fallen by the ar- 
rows of the enemy, therefore David 
thought it necessary that the warriors 
of Judah should also become skilled in 
archery. This interpretation our trans- 
lators have countenanced by adding 
the words the use of, which are not in 
the original. But the Israelites were 
already skilled in the use of the bow, 
and in verse 22 the poet celebrates the 








t Josh. 10, 18. —4 Or, of the upright. 


fearful power of the bow of Jonathan. 
The word Bow is therefore to be re- 
garded as the title of this elegy. The 
second chapter of the Koran is entitled 
THE Cow, because it contains the 
words, ‘‘God commands you to sacri- 
fice a cow.” So this dirge is called 
Tur Bow from the mention in verse 
22 of the bow of Jonathan. This title 
would tenderly remind David of that 
affectionate interview with Jonathan 
when the latter shot from his bow 
the arrows that were to warn him of 
his danger. 1 Sam. xx, 20, 36. 
Compare, also, the titles to some of 
the Psalms. (Psa. xxii; xlv.) David 
commanded his own tribe to learn to 
sing this mournful strain in order to 
show that they had no hardness and 
jealousy towards Benjamin, the tribe 
of Saul. Ata later time all the sing- 
ing men and singing women were re- 
quired to learn Jeremiah’s lamenta- 
tion over the good Josiah. 2 Chron. 
xxxv, 25. Book of Jasher—A book 
of national songs; a Hebrew anthol- 
ogy. It was probably a compilation 
begun early in the history of Israel, en- 
larged by additions at later periods. 
Like several other ancient works quoted 
by writers of the Old Testament, this 
book is now lost. See on Josh. x, 13. 

“In a fighting age the bard stands 
in the same relation to civilization as 
the newspaper of the present day. He 
was the organ of intelligence, the bearer 
of news, the representative of theideas 
of his times. When men take to read- 
ing, the bard becomes a plaything. Ile 
may beguile the long hours of a winter 
evening, or increase the pleasures of a 
feast, but no more. In early times he 
was the educator also. His lays, as 
sung by himself, and repeated from 
mouth to mouth, formed the minds of 
his countrymen. The song, the ballad, 
these were the intellectual food of the 
people. Of such ballads probably con- 
sisted the book of Jasher, and the 
book of the wars of Jehovah, mentioned 
in the Bible.’”—S»1tH’s Bampton Lec- 
ture for 1869. 
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Israel is slain upon thy high places: 

“how are the mighty fallen! 20 * Tell 
wz not in Gath, “publish az not in the 
streets of ‘Ashkelon ; lest * the daughters 
of the Philistines re} oice, lest the daugh- 


ters of “the uncircumcised triumph. ' been *anointed with oil. 


21 Ye mountains of Gilboa, *let there 
be no dew, neither Jet there be rain, upon 
you, nor fields of offerings : for there the 
shield of the mighty is i cast away, 
the shield of Saul, as though he had not 
22 From the 


19. The gazelle of Israel, upon thy mountains slain ! 
How “have fallen mighty ones! 


20. Tell it not in Gath, 


Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon, 
Lest rejoice the daughters of the Philistines, 
Lest exultingly triumph the daughters of the uncircumcised. 


21. Mountains in Gilboa! 


No dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings, 
For there was vilely cast away the shield of mighty snes, 
The shield of Saul not anointed with oil. 








u Ver. 27.—v 1 Sam. 31.9; Mic.1.10; Judg. oe 23. 
aw Exod, 15, 20; Judg. i. 34; 1Sam. 18. 6 


gibt ke 31. 4.—v 1 Sam, 31. 1.—z Judg. 5, 23; 
Job 3. 3, 4; Jer. 20. 14.-—a1 Sam. 10, 1. 





19. Gazelle—The word %3¥y pri- 


marily means ornament, beauty, and is 
so rendered by the common yersion 
and most interpreters. But it also 
signifies in many places a gazelle, or 
antelope, one of the fleetest and most 
beautiful of eastern animals. We pre- 
fer this rendering here because of its 
appropriateness and beauty. The allu- 
sion is to Jonathan, not to both Saul 
and Jonathan. This is seen in verse 
25, where, instead of gazelle of Israel, 
we have the name Jonathan. Hence 
the mistake of those who urge that 
mighty ones of one member of the 
parallelism must be equivalent to the 
corresponding word of the other. Thy 
mountains—The mountains of the ga- 
zelle. The image is that of a fleet and 
beautiful animal pierced with arrows, 
and dead upon its own native heights. 
20. Tell it not—For bitterly humil- 
iating would it be to have the women 
of Philistia celebrate with singing and 
dancing and instrumental music (comp. 
1 Sam. xviii, 6) this victory over Israel. 
21. Mountains in Gilboa—“ Even 
nature is to join in the mourning, 
May God withdraw his blessing from 
the mountains upon which the heroes 
have fallen, that they may not be moist- 
ened by the dew and rain of heaven, 
but, remaining in eternal barrenness, 
be memorials of the horrible occurrence 
that has taken place upon them!”— 
Keil, Fields of offerings — Fertile 





fields, producing the best and most suit- 
able fruits for offering in sacrifice to God. 
Vilely cast away the shield — In- 
gloriously and with abhorrence cast 
away by the mighty heroes themselves 
upon realizing that it no longer defends 
them from the arrows of the enemy. 
Not anointed with oil—It is diffi- 
cult to determine whether this re- 
fers to Saul or his shield. The Eng- 
lish version, after the Vulgate, supplies 
the words as though, and refers it to 
Saul. It favours this interpretation that 
the word mwa is always elsewhere ap- 


plied to persons, never to things. The 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic omit the 
negative particle, and read: The shield 
of Saul who was anointed with oil. But 
these versions evidently aimed to cor- 
rect the Hebrew text. Some have 
thought to read sb, instruments, for 3, 
not, but this is mere conjecture. Others 
refer the epithet to the shield, and un- 
derstand that Saul had not properly 
anointed his shield previous to the 
battle. Compare Isa. xxi, 5. Keil, on 
the other hand, supposes that -he shicld 
had not after the battle been polished 
with oil, so that the marks of Saul’s 
blood still adhered to it. We prefer, 
however, to refer the word anointed to 
Saul, and understand David as implying 
that after the shield was vilely cast 
away, and Saul himself was ignobly 
fallen, he could no longer be regarded 
as the anointed of Jehovah. Thus: The 
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blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
mighty, >the bow of Jonathan turned 
not buck, and the sword of Saul returned 
notempty. 23 Saul and Jonathan were 
lovely and *pleasant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided: 
they were swifter than eagles, they were 
*stronger than lions. 24 Ye daughters 
of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed 
y2uin scarlet, with other delights; ‘who 


22. From the blood of the slain, 





put on ornaments of gold upon your ap- 
parel. 25 How are the mighty fallen 
in the midst of the battle! O Jonathan, 
thow wast slain in thine high places. 
26 I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me: ®thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of women. 27‘ How 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons 
of war perished ! 


From the fat of mighty ones, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 


23. 


Saul and Jonathan, beloved and pleasant in their lives, 


And in their death they were not divided. 
Than eagles they were swifter, 
Than lions they were mightier. 


24. 


Daughters of Israel! over Saul weep, 


Who clothed you in scarlet with delights, 
Who put an ornament of gold upon your apparel. 


25. 


How have fallen mighty ones in the midst of the battle! 


Jonathan, upon thy mountains slain! 


26. 


Distress is upon me for thy sake, my brother Jonathan ! 


Thou wast tender towards me exceedingly ; 
More wonderful thy love towards me than the love of women! 


27. 


How have fallen mighty ones, 


And perished the implements of war! 





} 18am, 18. 4.——a Or, seweet.—e Judg, 14. 18. 
d Judges 2, 32. 


61 Sam. 18, 1,3; 19.25; 20.17, 41; 23. 16, 
JF Verse 19, 





snield of Saul, (who, after his inglori- 
ous fall, is) not (now the) anointed with 
oti. Comp. Isa. li, 21. “ Thou afflicted, 
and drunken, but not with wine.” 

22. Turned not back—This verse 
celebrates the heroism and unusual 
success of the mighty dead as warriors. 

93. Beloved and pleasant in their 
lives—Jonathan was eminently so, 
and though Saul in his madness had 
even threatened his son’s life, (1 Sam. 
xx, 33,) and sought for successive years 
to destroy David, yet David’s tender 
heart seems to forget all the injuries 
af the past, and celebrates only the 
virtues of his fallen enemy. Saul’s 
love for his son Jonathan was exceed- 
ingly strong, as may be seen from such 
passages ag 1 Sam. xiv, 39; xix, 6; 
xx, 2; and while Jonathan’s love for 
David was wonderful, it was so much 
stronger for his father that he cast in 
his lot with the sinking fortunes of the 
latter, rather than with the growing 


greatness of his friend David. Swifter | 





than eagles—Fleetness of foot was 
an admired qualification of a warrior 
Chap. ii, 8. The mightiest hero of 
Greece was the “swift-footed Achilles.” 

24, Daughters. ..who clothed you 
in scarlet—‘ The idea is, that under 
Saul the land had attained to such a de- 
gree of wealth that elegance and splen- 
dour of dress were within the reach 
of all. Scarlet was the favourite colour 
of the wealthy and noble.. Prov. 
xxxi, 21; Lam. iv, 5; Dan. vy, 7, 16, 20. 
This appeal to the instinctive taste 
of the sex well comports with the 
general character of oriental females; 
Compare Judges v, 28-30.”—FRobinso. 
With delights—With other delightful 
things of a similar nature to scarlet- 
coloured clothing. 

96. Distress is upon me—Filled 
with heart-rending grief. Thy love 
to me was wonderful—See note on 
1 Sam. xx, 13. 

27. Implements of war--The shields 
and other implements that were vilely 
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ND it came to pass after this, that 
David *inquired of the Lorp, say- 

ing, Shall I go up into any of the cities 
of Judah? And the Lorp said unto him 
Goup. And David said, Whither shall 
Igoup? And he said, Unto ? Hebron. 
2 So David went up thither, and his 
°two wives also, Ahinoam the Jezreel- 
itess, and Abigail Nabal’s wife the Car- 


melite. 3 And ‘his men that were with 
him did David bring up, every man with 
his household: and they dwelt in the 
cities of Hebron. 4 °*And the men of 
Judah came, and there they anointed 
David king over the house of Judah. 
And they told David, saying, That ‘the 
men of Jabesh-gilead were they that 
buried Saul. 5 And David sent mes- 
sengers unto the men of Jabesh-gilead, 





aJudges 1.1; 1 Samuel 23, 2, 4,93; 30. 7, 8.— 
6 1 Samuel 30. 31; verse 11; chapter 5. 1, 3; 


1 Kings 2. 11. } 


c1 Samuel 30. 5.—d1 Samuel 27. 2, 3; 30. 1; 
1 Chronicles 12. 1.——e Verse 11; chap. 5. 5.-— 
Ji Sam. a1. 11, 13. 





cast away. Verse 21. Some under- 
stand here, not the weapons of war 
but the heroes, considered figuratively 
as the instruments by whom the war 
was carried on, and Isa. xiii, 5, is re- 
ferred to as a parallel. But though 
persons are sometimes in this sense 
termed instruments, we nowhere find 
them called instruments of war; and as 
this elegy makes mention of military 
weapons as cast away with abhor- 
rence, we feel obliged to adhere to the 
most obvious signification of the word. 


CHAPTER II. 


Davip King IN Hesron,: anp IsuH- 
BOSHETH KING IN MAHANAIM, 1-11. 


1. After this—After his lamentation 
over the death of Saul and Jonathan. 
Inquired of the Lord—By the urim 
of the priest Abiathar. Compare | Sam. 
xxiii, 9-12. Shall I go up— David 
knew that he was to be king, but how 
to attain the throne he knew not. He 
had no unholy ambition, and in matters 
of so great responsibility he wished Je- 
hovah to guide him. Hebron—The 
ancient city of the patriarchs. See on 
Gen. xiii, 18, and Josh. x, 3. It was 
inexpedient for David longer to abide 
in the land of the Philistines, and He- 
bron, because of its peculiarly sacred as- 
sociations and its central position in the 
tribe of Judah, was a most appropriate 
place for David to begin his reign. But 
it should be observed that, though he 
received divine counsel to go up to He- 
bron, he was not divinely advised to re- 
ceive the kingdom from a single tribe. 
See note on verse 4. 

4, Cities of Hebron—Cities situated 
ro. nd about Hebron; dependent towns. 


He took care, says Patrick, to provide 
for his followers and their families, ac- 
cording to every one’s merit. 

4. The men of Judah came—The © 
elders of Judah, the official representa- 
tives of that tribe. And there they 
anointed David king over the house. 
of Judah — By what particular cere- 
mony and by whom the anointing was 
done we are not told. He had already 
been anointed by Samuel, (1 Samuel 
xvi, 13,) but that was done privately in 
his father’s house. We shall see in 
the sequel that when he became king 
of all Israel he was again anointed. 
Chap. v, 3. It was an ill-advised course 
and a dangerous policy for David to ac- 
cept the kingdom of a single tribe. It 
was a sanction to a usurpation of power 
which no single tribe had a right to ex- 
ercise, and it intensified that rivalry and 
hostility between Judah and the other 
tribes which at the death of Solomon 
resulted in the division of the kingdom. 
Had it not been that David had so strong 
a hold upon the nation’s heart, the rup- 
ture between the tribes might have oe- 
curred long before it did. 

4-7. This message to the men of Ja- 
besh-gilead was well-timed and skilfully 
presented. It showed David’s tender- 
ness aud respect for Saul, and ina meas- 
ure served to remove from his advance- 
ment to royalty the appearance of usur- 
pation and rebellion. But the proclana- 
tion that he had been anointed king over 
the house of Judah was an indirect an- 
nouncement that it would be to the in- 
terest of the men of Jabesh to acknowl- 
edge him as Saul’s successor. This part 
of his message was, therefore, open to 
criticism, since it was a sort of political 
bid for their obedience and influence. 





BeCe LHR 





and said unto them, ® Blessed be ye of 
the Lorp, that ye have showed this 
kindness unto your lord, even unto Saul, 
and have buried him. 6 And now "the 
Lorp show kindness and truth unto you: 
and I also will requite you this kind- 
ness, because ye have done this thing. 
7 Therefore now let your hands be 
strengthened, and ‘be ye valiant: for 
eae master Saul is dead, and also the 

ouse of Judah have anointed me king 
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over them. 8 But ‘Abner the son of 
Ner, captain of 2Saul’s host, took $Ish- 
bosheth the son of Saul, and brought 
him over to Mahanaim; 9 And made 
him king over Gilead, and over the Ash- 
urites, and over Jezreel, and over Ephra- 
im, and over Benjamin, and over all Is- 
racl. 10 Ishbosheth Saul’s son was 
forty years old when he began to reign 
over Israel, and reigned two years. But 
the house of Judah followed David. 





g Ruth 2, 20; 3.:10; Psa. 115. 15.—/A2 Tim. 1. 
16, 18. —1 Heb. be ve the sows of valour, 


——— 


41Sam. 14. 50.—2 Heb. the host which was 
Saul’s.—3 Or, Esh-baal, 1 Chron. 8, 33; 9. 39 





6. Kindness and truth—Prominent 
marks of the divine government. Com- 
pare Exod. xxxiv, 6. Kind to his peo- 
ple by being true to his promises. I 
will also requite you this kindness 
—Rather, I also do you this kindness, 
namely, the attention and honour shown 
in the blessings I give you through these 
messengers. Some have thought that 
David ‘here promises them future fa- 
vours, but in that case the words this 
kindness would refer to their act towards 
Saul, and make the following because 
ye have done this thing, redundant. 

7. Your master Saul is dead— 
And therefore ye are without a king 
unless ye acknowledge me, as the house 
of Judah have done. Surely they could 
not misunderstand his wishes, but the 
presence of the Israelitish army under 
Abner in Gilead made it imprudent and 
hazardous for the single town of Ja- 
besh to declare for David. 

8. Captain of Saul’s host—Abner’s 
position and influence in the army ren- 
dered it meet for him, at the present 
emergency, to look after the interests 
of the family of his fallen king. His 
action in making Ishbosheth king may 
have been hastened by this message 
of David to the men of Jabesh-gilead. 

“Yshbosheth—Called also Eshbaal. 1 
Chron. viii, 33. He was the fourth 
and only surviving son of Saul. Mla- 
hanaim—A place of importance on 
the east side of the Jordan, probably at 
the modern Mahneh, but its site has not 
been satisfactorily determined. See on 
Gen. xxxii, 2, and Josh. xiii, 26. The 
reason of Abner’s anointing Ish-bosheth 
king in one of the cities east of the Jor- 
dan was, because the chief cities of the 
west were now in the hands of Phil- 
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istines, and Mahanaim was especially 
appropriate from its sacred associations. 

9. Gilead—The mountainous region 
east of the Jordan. See map, page 234. 
The Ashurites—Who these were it is 
impossible to determine. They could 
not have been the people of Asshur, 
(Assyria,) nor the .Asshurim of Gen. 
xxv, 3. Better is the reading of the 
Chaldee, the house of Asher, by which 
is meant the territory of the tribe of 
Asher in the north of Palestine, and the 
adjacent country north of the plain of 
Jezreel. The Vulgate, Syriac, and Ara- 
bicread, the Geshurites. But these could 
not have been the Geshurites of 1 Sam. 
xxvii, 8, nor is it likely that Ishbosheth 
reigned over the kingdom of Talmai, 
whose daughter David had. taken to 
wife. Chap. iii, 3. Jezreel—The city 
and great plain of this name. See on 
Josh. xv, 56; xvii, 16. This great plain 
was mainly occupied by the tribes of 
Issachar and Zebulun. Over all Is- 
rael—With the exception, of course, of 
Judah, over which David had been 
anointed king. The recovering of all 
the territory specified in this verse. and 
the subjecting of it to Ishbosheth, 
probably occupied Abner and his army 
some time. See on verse 10. 

10. Ishbosheth. ..reigned two 
years—The next verse informs us that 
David reigned in Hebron over Judah 
seven ycars aud six months, and there- 
fore we must naturally conclude that 
for five years and six months the other 
tribes of Israel were without an ac: 
knowledged king. It is altogether gra- 
tuitous to assume, as some critics have 
done, that Ishbosheth reigned all the 
time that David reigned in Hebron. It 
is probable, however, that David was 
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11 And ‘the #time that David was king 
in [lebron over the house of Judah was 
seven years and six months. 

12 And Abner the son of Ner, and 
the servants of Ishbosheth the son of 
Saul, went out from Mahanaim to ! Gib- 
eon. 13 And Joab the son of Zeruiah 
and the servants of David, went out, and 
met Stogether by ™the pool of Gibeon: 
and they sat down, the one on the one 
side of the pool, and the other on the 
other side of the pool. 14 And Abner 


said to Joab, Let the young men now 
arise, and "play before us. And Joab 
said, Let them arise. 15 Then there 
arose and went over by number twelve 
of Benjamin, which pertaanes to Ishbo- 
sheth the son of Saul, and twelve of the 
servants of David. 16 And they caught 
every one his fellow by the head, and 
thrust his sword in his fellow’s side; so 
they fell down together: wherefore that 
place was called 6 Helkath-hazzurim, 
which és in Gibeon. 17 And there was 





# Chap. 5.5; 1 Kings 2. 11.4 Heb. nwmber of 


days,—l Josh. 18, 25.—5 Heb. them together. 


m Jer. 41, 12.—n Prov. 10. 23; 17. 14; 5. 8; 
26. 18, 19.-—6 That is, The field of strong men. 





king in Hebron some time before Ish- 
bosheth began to reign. David seems 
to have been anointed very soon after 
Saul’s death. but it must have taken 
Abner some time to gather up the scat- 
tered army and recover from the defeat 
and losses of Gilboa sufficiently to at- 
tend to the inauguration of Ishbosheth. 
So it is likely that David reigned in He- 
bron a year or more before the son of 
Saul was anointed at Mahanaim. Then 
followed two years of strife and bick- 
ering between the two governments, 
which was of sufficient length to be 
called “long war.” Chap. iii, 1. And 
after both Abner and Ishbosheth had 
been vilely assassinated, it is but natu- 
ral to suppose that the northern tribes 
would wait some years to observe the 
manner of David's government before 
they all came together to acknowledge 
and anoint him king. See on chap. v, 1. 


Tue BATTLE OF GiBEoN, 12-32, 

12. Went out from Mahanaim— 
That is, marched out from the capital 
of the kingdom of Ishbosheth. Having 
been successful in bringin gall the north- 
ern and eastern tribes to acknowledge 
Ishbosheth as king, Abner seems to 
have thought to bring over the tribe 
of Judah also. He at least began the 
fight. Gibeon—The modern el-Jib, a 
few miles northwest of Jerusalem. See 
on Josh, ix, 3. 

13. Joab— Who here appears as 
leader of David's men, but was not 
made captain of his hosts till after the 
capture of the Jebusites. Chap. vy, 8, 
and 1 Chron. xi, 6. The pool of Gib- 
eon—The same as the great waters of 
Gibeon meutioned Jer, 5-olh an Wee RS 





probably identical with the great reser- 
voir still seen just northeast of the city, 
and supplied with water from a fine foun- 
tain in the rocksjnstaboveit. The foun- 
tain ‘is in a cave excavated in and un- 
der the high rock, so as to form a large 
subterranean reservoir. Not far below 
it, among the olive trees, are the remains 
of another open reservoir, about the 
size of that at Hebron, perhaps one 
hundred and twenty feet in length by 
one hundred feet in breadth. It was 
doubtless anciently intended to receive 
the superfluous waters of the cavern.” 
—Robinson. 

14. Let the young men now arise, 
and play before us—Implying that the 
contest between the house of Saul and 
the house of David should be decided 
by this action of the young warriors. 
This would save a needless effusion of 
blood, and Joab accepted the challenge. 
pnw, to play, would thus mean the war 
play of single combat, and the bloody 
consequences showed that this was the 
understanding of the contending parties. 

16. By the head—By ihe hair of 
the head or by the beard. Alexander, 
before entering into battle, ordered his 
men to shave their beards, because, 


said he, “in battle there is no better 


bold for the enemy than a beard.” 
They fell down together—The whole 
twenty-four of them. “The left-handed 
Benjamites, and the right-handed men 
of Judah—their sword hands thus com- 
ing together—seized each his adversary 
by the head, and the whole number (ell 
by the mutual wounds they received.” 
—Stanley. Helkath-hazzurim—He. 
brew. smoothness of the rocks ; apparent- 
ly in reference to a smooth. rocky snr- 
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a very sore battle that day; and Abner 
was heaten, and the men of Israel, be- 
fore the servants of David. 18 And 
there were °three sons of Zeruiah there 

Joab, and Abishai, and Asahel;: and 
Asahel was ? as light 7 of foot 84as a wild 
roe. 19 And Asahel pursued after Ab- 
ner; and in going he turned not to 
the right hand nor to the left °from fol- 
lowing Abner. 20 Then Abner looked 
behind him, and said, A7¢ thou Asahel? 
And he answered, lam. 21 And Abner 
said to him, Turn thee aside to thy right 
hand or to thy left, and lay thee hold on 
one of the young men, and take thee his 
‘oarmour, But Asahel would not turn 
aside from following of him. 22 And 
Abner said again to Asahei, Turn thee 
aside from following me: wherefore 
should I smite thee to the ground? how 


then should I ho.d up my face to Joab 
thy brother? 23 Howbeit he refused 
to turn aside: wherefore Abner with the 
hinder end of the spear smote him ° un- 
der the fifth 17, that the spear came out 
behind him; and he fell down there, 
and died in the same place: and itcame 
to pass, that as many as came to the 
place where Asahel fell down and died 
“stood still. 24 Joab also and Abishai 
pursued after Abner: and the sun went 
down when they were come to the hill 
of Ammah, that Weth before Giah by 
the way of the wilderness of Gibeon. 
25 And the children of Benjamin gath- 
ered themselves together after Abner, 
and became one troop, and stood on the 
top ofa hill. 26 Then Abner called to 
Joab, and said, ‘Shall the sword devour 
for ever? knowest thou not that it will 





1 Chron, 2. 16,—p 1 Chron, 12, 8.—7 Heb. 
of hix feet. —8 Heb. as one of the roes that is 
in the field.—gq Psa. 18. 33; Cant. 2.17; 8, 14. 








9 Heb. from after Abner.—10 Or, spoil, Judy. 
14. 19.—7 Chap. 3. 275 4. 63; 20. 10.—s Chap. 
20, 12. tIsa, 1. 20; Jer. 12. 12; Hos. 11. 6. 








face on which the combatants fought. 
Other explanations of the name have 
been given, as, the field of the plotiers ; 
field of strong men ; field of swords ; field 
of sharp edges; but none of them are 
sufficiently careful of the meaning of the 
Hebrew words. 

17. There was a very sore battle 
—The bloody combat just described 
brought on a general engagement be- 
tween the two armies, in which David 
and his men were victorious. 

18. Three sons of Zeruiah—Zer- 
uiah was their mother, and a sister of 
David. “ Their father is unknown, but 
seems to have resided at Beth-lehem, 
and to have died before his sons, as we 
find mention of his sepulchre at that 
place. Verse 32. They all exhibit the 
activity and courage of David's consti- 
tutional character. But they never rise 
beyond this to the nobler qualities 
which lift him above the wild soldiers 
and chieftains of the time. Asahel, who 
was cut off in his youth, and scems to 
have been the darling of the family, is 
only known to us from his gazelle-like 
agility. Abishai and Joab are alike in 
their implacable revenge. Joab, how- 
ever, combines with these rnder quali- 
ties something of a more statesmanlike 
character, which brings him more nearly 
to a level with his youthful uncle, and 
unquestionably gives him the second 


place in the whole history of David's 
reign.” —Stanley. 

21. Lay thee hold on one of the 
young men—One of the common sol- 
diers. Talce thee his armour—Asa- 
hel’s object was to slay Abner and take 
his armour as a trophy. 

22. Wherefore should I smite 
thee to the ground—A bner knew that 
his youthful pursuer was no match for 
him in strategy or war, and he did not 
wish to kill him because of the personal 
enmity that would thus arise between 
himself and Joab. See note on chap. 
ili, 39. ie 

23. He refused to turn aside—He 
believed that he could conquer Abner, 
and he was unwilling to lose the op- 
portunity of gaining that honour. The 
hinder end of the spear— Which was 
sharpened, so as to stick in the ground 
when not in use. 1 Sam. xxvi, 7. Une 
der the fifth rib—Rather, in the abdo- 
men. The Hebrew word comes from 
the root wipn, to be fat. Stood still— 
Horror stricken at the bloody sight. 

24, Ammah...Giah—Places now 
unknown. Such incidental allusions to 
places long since forgotten furnish evi- 
dence of the genuineness and credi- 
bility of the history. 

26. Shall the sword devour for ° 
ever—Shall there be no cessation of 
the conflict already so disastrous to us 
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be bitterness in the latter end? how 'ong 
shall it be then, ere thou bid the people 
return from following their brethren ? 
27 And Joab said, As God liveth, un- 
less "thou hadst spoken, surely then 14in 
the morning the people had gone up 
every one from following his brother. 
28 So Joab blew a trumpet, and all the 
people stood still, and pursued after Is- 
rael no more, neither fought they any 
more. 29 And Abner and his men 
walked all that night through the plain, 
anil passed over Jordan, and went 
through all Bithron, and they eame to 
Mahanaim. 30 And Joab returned from 
tollowing Abner: and when he had 
gathered all the people together, there 
lacked of David’s servants nineteen men 
and Asahel. 31 But the servants of 
David had smitten of Benjamin, and of 
Abner’s nen, so that * three hundred and 
threescore men died. 32 And they took 

w Verse 14; Prov. 17. 14.—11 Heb. from the 
morning.—12 Or, gone away.— Chap. 3. 1; 
1 Kings 20. 11.—? 1 Sam. 17. 58; 1 Chron. 2. 
all? It will be bitterness in the 
latter end—Bitter because of the losses 
on either side, and still more bitter from 
the fact that it might have been avoided. 

27. Unless thou hadst spoken— 
As thou didst this morning, saying, 
“Let the young men arise and play.” 
Verse 14. That challenge provoked 
the war. Had it not been uttered the 
two armies would have separated with- 
out fight or bloodshed. 

' 29. Through the plain—The val- 
ley of the Jordan. Bithron—Literally, 
the broken or divided place. As no lo- 
cality bearing this name is ever aft- 
erwards mentioned, and the Hebrew 
word has the article—all the Bithron—it 
probably designates not a single place, 
but the broken and intersected region 
beyoud the Jordan through which one 
must pass in order to go from the river 
to Mahanaim. 

30. Nineteen men and Asahel— 
Whilst Abner lost three hundred and 
sixty men. But Abner’s army had 
been weakened and disheartened by the 
defeat at Gilboa, and perhaps by other 
subsequent struggles with the Philis- 
tines, whilst Joab’s men were probably 
all picked warriors, who had tor years 
followed David, and taken lessons from 
his consummate military skill. 

32. Came to Hebron at break of 











up Asahel, and “ buried him in the sep- 
nears of his father, which was in Beth- 
lehem. And Joab and his men went all 
night, and they caine to Hebron at break 


of day. 
CHAPTER III. 

N | OW there was long war between 
alt the house of Saul and the Louse 
of David: but David waxed stronger 
and stronger, and the house of Sau: 
waxed weaker and weaker. 2 And 
2unto David were sons born in Hebron: 
and his firstborn was Amnon, of Ahin- 
oam the Jezrcelitess; 3 And his sec- 
ond, !Chileab, of Abigail the wife of 
Nabal the Carmelite ; and the third, Ab- 
salom the son of Maacah the daughter 
of Talmai king ‘of Geshur; 4 Andthe 
fourth, “Adonijah the son of Haggith ; 
and the fifth, Shephatiah the son of Ab- 
ital; 5 And the sixth, Ithream, by Eg- 
lah David’s wife. These were born to 
13, 16; 2 Chron, 16, 14.—a1 Chron, 3. 1-4.-— 


61 8am. 25. 43.—1 Or, Daniel, 1 Chron. 3. 1. 
@1 Kings 1.5. 








—c1 Sam. 27. 8; chap. 13. 37. 








day—Literally, 7 became light to then 
in Hebron. Perhaps the day after the 
burial of Asahel is meant, as it was 
sunset when the pursuit ceased. Verse 
24. But it was not impossible for Da- 
vid’s men to have taken Asahel from 
the wilderness ot Gibeon to Beth-le- 
hem, a distance of twelve or fifteen 
miles, buried him, and gone on to He- 
bron, fourteen miles further, in the 
course of a single night. Joab and his 
hardy companions were used to long 
marches and rapid movements. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONTINUED WAR BETWEEN THE HOUSE 
OF SAUL AND THAT OF Davin, 1-6. 


1. Long war—aA struggle and bit- 
ter hostility continued for two years or 
more. See note on chap ii, 10. 

2. Unto David were sons born— 
This was one important way in whicb 
the house of David was made stronger, 
and to show this is manifestly the pur- 
pose of the writer in introducing here 
this list of David’s sons. Compare the 
list in 1 Chron. iii, 1-4. 

3. Daughter of Talmai— When 
and how David came to meet Talmai, 
and to form this alliance with the king 
of Geshur, history nowhere informs 
us, and speculation about it is useless. 
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David in Hebron. 6 And it came to 
pass, while there was war between the 
Louse of Saul and the house of David, 
that ‘Abner made himself strong for the 
house of Saul. 

7 And Saul had a concubine, whose 
name was ‘Rizpah, the daughter of Ai- 
ah: and Ishbosheth said to Abner, Where- 
fore hast thou ® gone in unto my father’s 
concubine? 8 Then was Abner very 
wroth for the words of Ishbosheth, and 
said, Am Ia dog’s head, which against 
Judah do show Sarees this day unto 
the house cf Saul thy father, to his 
brethren, and to his friends, and have 
not delivered thee into the hand of Da- 
vid, that thou chargest me to day with a 
fault concerning this woman?’ 9 iSo 


CHAPTER ITI. 
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do God to Abner, and more also, except, 
*as the Lorp hath sworn to David, even 
so I «lo to him; 10 To translate the 
kingdom from the house of Saul, and to 
set up-the throne of David over Israel 
and over Judah, 'from Dan even to Be- 
ersheba. 11 And he could not answer 
Abner a word again, because he feared 
him. 12 And Abner sent messengers 
to David on his behalf, saying, Whose 
és the land? saying also, Make thy 
league with me, and, behold, my hand 
shall be with thee, to bring about all Is- 
racl unto thee. 13 And he said, Well; 
I will make a league with thee: but one 
thing I require of thee, that is, "Thou 
shalt not see my face, except thou first 
bring "Michal Saul’s daughter, when 








¢2 Kings 10. 2,3; 2 Chron. 25. 8; Psa. 21. 30. 
——7 Chap, 21. 8, 10.—g Chap. 16. 21.—/ Deut. 
23. 18; 1 Sam, 24. 14; chap. 9, 8; 16. 9.——i Ruth 
1.17; 1 Kings 19. 2. 


k1 Sam, 15. 28; 16. 1, 12; 28. 17; 1 Chron. 
12. 23.—/ Judges 20. 1; chap, 17, 11; 1 Kings 
4, 25. 2 Heb. saying.—m So Gen, 43. 3.— 
m1 Sam, 12. 20, 











6. Abner made himself strong for 
the house of Saul—Rather, in the 
house of Saul. We used his high offi- 
cal position in Saul’s court for pur- 
poses of self-aggrandizement and pow- 
er. He seems to have regarded Ish- 
bosheth as an incompetent ruler, and 
actually reigned in his name. By thus 
strengthening himself in the kingdom 
jie was, perhaps designedly, paving his 
own way to the throne. 


ABNER’S REVOLT, 7-21. 


7. Wherefore hast thou....my 
father’s concubine— Whether or not 
Abner was guilty of this charge is not 
clear, but at least King Ishbosheth’s 
suspicion was aroused, and he made 
the charge. Such an act, according to 
eastern notions, would have been one 
of shameless disrespect to the memory 
of Saul, and indicate a design to gain 
the crown. Compare chap, xvi, 21, 22; 
1 Kings ii, 19-25. 

8. A dog’s head—aA thing utterly 
contemptible, to be despised and cast 
aside as vile and mean. He shows the 
king that he must not lightly treat the 
man to whom he owes the kingdom. 

9. As the Lord hath sworn to 
David—lIt seems to have been gener- 
ally understood in Israel, even before the 
death of Saul, that. David was divinely 
destined to be king, (1 Sam. xxiii, 17; 
xxiv, 20) and this confession of Abner 
_ eouviets him of kuowingly opposing the 











will of God. By strengthening himself 
in the house of Saul he knew that he 
was acting against the will of the God 
of Israel. See on verse 18. 

11. Hecould not answer Abner— 
“ Miserable,” says Clarke, ‘is the lot of 
the king who is governed by the general 
of his army.” Ishbosheth was silenced 
and terrified at the fierce wrath of Ab- 
ner, and his solemn oath to revolt and 
go over to David. 

12. Whose is the land—Who has 
dominion over the land of Israel? No 
one, properly, for the nation is divided, 
apart adhering to the house of Saul, 
and a part to David. Let us therefore 
make a covenant and unite the kingdom 
under one head. Abner doubtless ex- 
pected a high position and honours in 
the new kingdom. 

13, First bring Michal—She was 
his own proper wife, and he had a right 
to demand her. With her restored to 
him he would stand before the nation as 
the son in law of Saul. ‘“ No doubt it 
was of great importance to David, on 
every account, to maintain this matri- 
monial connexion with the house of 
Saul as long as possible, in order to 
preserve the sort of claim to the succes- 
sion which his alliance gave him; but 
an additional motive, which urged him 
to demand her restoration, was the pru- 
dential desire of possessing in her a 
pledge against possible treachery on 
Abner’s side,”—Hwald. 
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thou comest to see my face. 14 And 
David sent messengers to Ishbosheth 
Saul’s son, saying, Deliver me my wife 
Michal, which I espoused to me °for a 
hundred foreskins of the Philistines. 
15 And Ishbosheth sent, and took her 
from her husband, even from ? Phaltiel 
the sonof Laish. 16 And her husband 
went with her 3along weeping behind 
herto?%Bahurim. Then said Abner un- 
to him, Go, return. And he returned. 
17 And Abner had communication with 
_ the elders of Israel, saying, Ye sought 
for David ‘in times past to be king over 
ou: 18 Now then do zt. "for the 
oRrD hath spoken of David, saying, By 
01 Sam, 18, 25, 27.—p 1 Sam.25. 44, Phalti. 
8 Heb. going und weeping.—g Chap. 19. 16. 





the hand of my servant David [ will 
save my people Israel out of the hand 
of the Philistines, and out of the hand 
of all their enemies. 19 And Abner 
also spake in the ears of * Benjamin: 
and Abner went also to speak in the 
ears of David in Hebron all that seemed 
good to Israel, and that seemed good to 
the whole house of Benjamin. 20 So- 
Abner came to David to Hebron, and 
twenty men with him. And David 
made Abner and the men that were with 
him a feast. 21 And Abner said unto 
Dayid, I will arise and go, and ‘will 
gather all Israel unto my lord the king, 
that they may make a league with thee, 





4 Heb. both yesterday and the third day.— 
r Verse 9.—s | Chron, 12. 29.—7 Verses 10, 12. 





14. David sent...to Ishbosheth 
—For the settlement of this matter 
properly belonged to him who assumed 
to be Saul’s successor. By giving her 
to Phaltiel Saul lad wronged David, 
and now it is Ishbosheth’s place to 
rectify that wrong. 

16. Weeping behind her—‘“ There 
has been much idle talk about the cru- 
elty of taking her away from a man 
with whom she had lived some years, 
and who, for all that appears, was a 
good husband, seeing that he followed 
her weeping and lamenting, until he 
was compelled to desist by those who 
bore her from him. But this was the 
fruit of his own wrong, which a man 
always reaps in the long run. He had 
coveted another man’s wife, and had 
wrongfully possessed himself of her, 
knowing well that she belonged to an- 
other; and Phaltiel was not the first 
man, nor the last, who has lamented to 
be deprived of that which did not be- 
long to him.”—XKitto. Bahurim — A 
place a little east or northeast of Jeru- 


salem, beyond the mount of Olives, 


(compare chap. xvi, 1-5,) but its site 
has not been determined. 

17. Ye sought for David in times 
past—As was shown by the multi- 
tudes from all the tribes that revolted 
from Saul and went over to David while 
‘yet at Ziklag. See 1 Chron. xii. 

18. The Lord hath spoken of Da- 
vid —From the many intimations we 
have that it was generally understood 
in Israel that David was destined to be 
king, (verse 9; 1 Samuel xxiii, eri 





xxiv, 20,) we can hardly be wrong in 
affirming that Samuel, or some member 
of his school of prophets, had uttered 
open oracles to this effect, though the 
prophecy recorded in this yerse is 
nowhere else referred to. 

19. Spake in the ears of Benja- 
min—He took special care to secure 
this tribe to his purposes, for he had 
reason to fear that they would be tena- 
cious in their adherence to the house 
of Saul. 

20. Twenty men with him —To 
guard his person and confirm his words. 
What was the basis of the league be- 
tween them, and what it all compre- 
hended and provided for, we are not 
told, 


ASSASSINATION OF ABNER BY - JOAB, 
AND Davin’s GRIEF, 22-39 


“When David had sent Abner away, 
Joab; the general of his army, came 
immediately to Hebron; and when he 
had understood that Abner had been 
with David, and had parted with hima 
little before under leagues and agree- 
ments that the government should he 
delivered up to David, he feared lest 
David should place Abner, who had as- 
sisted him to gain the kingdom, in the 
first rank of dignity, especially since he 
was a shrewd man in other respects, in 
understanding affairs, and in managing 
them artfully, as proper seasons should 
require; and that he himself should be 
put lower, and deprived of the com- 
mand of the army; so he took a knav- 
ish and wicked course.”—Josephus. 
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and that thou mayest “reign over all 
that thine heart desireth. And David 
sent Abneraway ; and he went in peace. 

22 And, behold, tne servants of Da- 
vid and Joab came from pursuing a 
troop, and brought in a great spoil with 
them: but Abner was not with David 
in Hebron; for he had sent him away, 
and he was gone in peace. 23 When 
Joab and all the host that was with him 
were come, they told Joab, saying, Ab- 
ner the son of Ner came to the king, and 
he hath sent him away, and he is gone 


in peace. 24 Then Joab came to the 
king, and said, Y What hast thou done? 


behold, Abner came unto thee; why zs 
it that thou hast sent him away, and he 
is quite gone? 25 Thou knowest Ab- 
ner the son ot’ Ner, that he came to de- 
ecive thee, and to know “thy going out 
and thy coming in, and to know all that 
. thou doest. 26 And when Joab was 
come out from David, he sent messen- 
gers after Abner, which brought him 
again from the well of Sirah: but David 
knew é¢ not. 27 And when Abner was 
returned to Hebron, Joab *took him 








aside in the gate to speak with him 
5quietly, and smote him there ¥under 
the fifth vid, that he died, for the blood 
of *Asahel his brother. ‘28 And after- 
ward when David heard @t, he said, I 
and my kingdom are guiltless before the 
Lorp for ever from the *blood of Abner 
the son of Ner: 29 *Let it rest on the 
head of Joab, and on all his’ father’s 
house; and let there not 7fail from the 
house of Joab one ’that hath an issue, 
or that is a leper, or that leaneth on a 
staff, or that falleth on the sword, or 
that lacketh bread. 30 So Joab and - 
Abishai his brother slew Abner, because 
he had slain their brother *Asahel at 
Gibeon in the battle. 31 And David 
said to Joab, and to all the people that 
were with him, “Rend your clothes, and 
*gird you with sackcloth, and mourn 
before Abner. And king David himself 
followed the 8bier. 32 And they bur- 
ied Abner in Hebron: and the king lift- 
ed up his voice, and wept at the grave 
of Abner; and all the people wept. 
33 And the king Tamlonvee over Abner. 
and said, Died Abner as a fool dicth? 





wi Kings 11. 87.» Num, 23, 11.—21 Sam. 
£9. 6: Isa. 37. 28,1 Kings 2. 5; so chap. 20. 
9, 10.—5 Or, peaceably.—y Chap. 4. 6.— 
zChap. 2. 23. 





22. From pursuing a troop—Liter- 
ally, from the troop; that is, a troop or 
band of select warriors that had been 
out fighting with hostile tribes of the 
desert. From one of those marauding 
expeditions in which David and his 
men in time past had been wont to en- 

age. 1 Sam. xxvii, 8. 

24. What hast thou done—Words 
of astonishment and rebuke that David 
should have lost from his grasp the man 
who had done so much against him. 

25. He came to deceive thee— 
Joab could not believe that the mighty 
captain of Saul’s hosts meant thus easily 
to yield before David. He suspected 
treachery. David seems not to have 
answered a word, 

26. Well of Sirah— Evidently a 
piace well known at the time of the 
writer, aud apparently on the northern 
road from Hebron. ‘here is said to be 
aspring and reservoir called Ain Sara on 
this road about a mile north of Hebron, 
and this would seem still to mark the 
ancient spot.—GRovE, in Smith's Dic- 
tionary. 

27. For the blood of Asahel—This 


6 Heb. bloods.—a 1 Kings 2, 32, 33. —7 Heb. 
be cut off.— Lev. 15. 2.—e Chap, 2. 
d Josh. 7.6; chap. 1. 2, 11.—e Gen. 37. 34.-— 
8 Heb. bed.——/ Chap. 18. 12, 18. 





ostensibly, but doubtless another reason 
was a jealous fear lest Abner should su- 
persede him in office and power with 
David. 

29. Let there not fail from the 
house of Joab—Let that house always 
be afflicted by having constantly among 
its members those distressed with an 
issue, that is, gonorrhea, (Lev. xv, 2,) 
or leprosy, or lameness, or poverty, or 
those that suffer assassination or some 
similarly violent death. 

30. Joab and Abishai — Joab’s 
sword and Abishai’s ready consent and 
counsel accomplished Abner’s fall. 

32. The people wept—The grief of 
David and the people produced a pro- 
found impression, and convinced the 
entire nation that the king had no hand 
in the death of Abner. 

33. The king lamented—A beauti- 
ful and touching dirge, which should be 
rendered thus: 

As dies a fool should Abner die? 

Thy hands not bonnd, 

And thy feet unto double fetters were not 
brought nigh. 


As one falls before the sons of wickednoss 
thou hast fallen. 
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34 Thy hands were not bound, nor thy 
feet put into fetters: as a man fallet 

before *wicked men, so fellest thou. 
And all the people wept again over him. 
35 And when all the people came *to 
cause David to eat meat while it was yet 
day, David sware, saying,”So do God to 
me, and more also, if 1 taste bread, or 
aught else,’ till the sun be down, 36 And 
wll the people took notice of ¢, and it 
pleased them: as whatsoever the king 
did pleased all the people. 37 For all 
the people and all Israel understood that 
day that it was not of the king to slay 
Abner the son of Ner. 38 And the 
xing said unto his servants, Know ye 
net that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel? 39 And 








Heb. children of iniqguity.—g Chap. 12. 
17; Jer. 16. 7.-—A Ruth 1. 17.—/é Chap. 1. 12. 
——10 Heb, 2as good in their eyes.—l1 Heb. 
tender.—k Chap. 19. 7. 
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Iam this day "weuk, though anointed 
king; and these men the sons of Zerui- 
ah & too hard for me: 'the Lorp shall 
reward the doer of evil according to his 
wickedness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ND when Saul’s son heard that 

Abner was dead in Hebron, *his 
hands were feeble, and all the Israelites 
were *troubled. 2 And Saul’s son had 
two men that were captains of bands: 
the name of the one was Baanah, and 
the name of the } other Rechab, the sons 
of Rimmon a Beerothite, of the children 
of Benjamin: for ‘Beeroth also was 
reckoned to Benjamin: 3 And the Bee- 
rothites fled to “Gittaim, and were so- 





ZSee chap. 19. 13; 1 Kings 2. 5, 6, 33, 34; Psa. 

. 4; 62. 12; 2 Tim. 4, 14.—« Ezra 4. 4; Isa, 
13.7. — 6 Matt. 2.3. —1 Heb. seconu.—e Josh, 
18, 25.—d Neh. 11. 33. 








As a fool—In Scripture the impious, 
dissolute, and profane are called fools. 
Compare chap. xiii, 12,13; Psa. xiv, 1. 
Such a one might perish in any foul 
way whatever, and no one would care. 

.34, Thy hands. . .not bound—Thou 
wast not delivered up to death bound 
hand and foot, like a convicted malefac- 
ior, for thou wast guilty of no crime 
that called for such penalty. Some 
think that here is an allusion to a cus- 
tom of delivering up, bound hand and 
foot, to the avenger of blood, the person 
who had fled for safety to one of the 
cities of refuge. Num. xxxy, 6. Asa 
man falleth before wicked men— 
The victim of jealous and desperate 
passions. 

39. Weak, though anointed king— 
I needed the codperation and influence 
of Abner to strengthen me in the king- 
dom. Too hard for me—Rather, tvo 
strong for me; that is, too strong in 
authority and too well defended by the 
ancient law of blood-revenge. The 
murder of Asahel in battle, after re- 
peated warnings, (chap. ii, 22,) was not 
a crime sufficient to justify Joab’s delib- 
erate and dastardly revenge; but Ab- 
ner’s words, ‘‘ How then should I hold 
up my face to Joab?” show that he 
felt that the murder of Asahel would 
expose him to a bloody feud with his 
brother. Had the congregation judged 
between Abner ard Joab according to 


the Israelitish laws on murder, (Num. 
xxxv, 24,) they would doubtless have 
decided that Joab had not sufficient 
ground to take blood revenge on Ab- 
ner. But the deed having been done 
without the gate of the citv, and the 
sons of Zeruiah acknowledging it as 
their act of revenge for Asahel, David 
saw and felt his impotence to punish 
the assassins, and left the matter for a 
future judgment. 1 Kings ii, 5. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ASSASSINATION OF ISHBOSHETH, 1-12. 


1. His hands were feeble—He lost 
all vigorous hold upon the govern- 
ment, for Abner had been his strength. 
Troubled—Oonfounded and alarmed. 
They knew not what might be the end 
of these things. They had no confi- 
dence in Ishbosheth, and they were not 
disposed at once to accept the son of 
Jesse. 

2. Captains of bands—Leaders of 
military companies. Compare Acts x, 1. 
Of Benjamin—The uvhappy king falls 
by tre hands of men of his own tribe. 
Beeroth—The modern Bireh, eight 
miles north of Jerusalem. See on Josh. 
ix, 17; xviii, 25. 

3. The Beerothites fled to Git- 
taim—We are nowhere toid tne cause 
of this flight, but it has been plausibly 
conjectured that it arose from Saul’s 
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journers there until this day. 4 And 
*Jonathan, Saul’s son, had a son that 
was lame of Ais feet. He was five years 
old when the tidings came of Saul and 
Jonathan ‘out of Jezreel, and his nurse 
took him up, and fled: and it came to 
pass, as she made haste to flee, that he 
fell, and became lame. And his name 
was ?Mephibosheth. 5 And thesons of 
Rimmon the Beerothite, Rechab aud Ba- 
anah, went, and came about the heat of 
the day to the house of Ishbosheth, who 
lay ona bed atnoon. 6 And they came 
thither into the midst of the house, as 
though they would have fetched wheat; 
and they smote him #underthe fifth 72 - 
and Rechab and Baanah his brother es- 
caped. 7% For when they came into the 
house, he lay on his bed in his bed- 
chamber, and they smote him, and slew 
him, and beheaded him, and "took his 
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head, and gat them away through the 
plain all night. 8 And they brought 
the head of Ishbosheth unto David to 
Hebron, and said to the king, Behold 
the head of Ishbosheth the son of Saul 
thine enemy, ‘which sought thy life; 
and the Lorp hath avenged my lord the 
king this day of Saul, and of his seed. 
9 And David answered Rechab and Ba- 
anah his brother, the sons of Rimmon 
the Becrothite, and said unto them, As 
the Lorp liveth, *who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity, 10 Wken 
lone told me, saying, Behold, Saul is 
dead, *thinking to have brought good ti- 
dings, I took hold of him, and slew him 
in Ziklag, who thought that I would’ 
have given him a reward for his tidings : 
11 How much more, when wicked men 
have slain a righteous person in his own 
house upon his bed? shall I not there- 





eChap. 9. 3.—1 Sam. 29, 1, 11.—2Or, Jfe- 
rib-baal, 1 Chron. & 34; 9. 40. —g Chap. 2. 23. 
Ail Sam. 17. 54; 31. 9; 2 Kings 10. 6,7; Matt. 14. 
11; Mark 6. 28, 29.——-i1 Samuel 19, 2, 10, 11: 
25, 105 20. 29. 


k Genesis 48. 16; 1 Kings 1, 29; Psalm 31. 7, 
—1 Chapter 1. 2, 4, 15.—~3 Hebrew, he was 
in his own eyes asa bringer, &c.—-4 Or, 
which was the reward I gave him for his 
tidings. 





persecution of the Gibeonites, (chap. 
xxi, 1, 2.) for Beeroth was one of their 
cities. Josh. ix, 17. Perhaps Rimmon 
or his sons had suffered by that perse- 
eution, and this may have been one rea- 
son for this bloody deed of the sons. 
They wreaked vengeance on the son of 
Saul for the wrougs committed by his 
father, as well as sought by the same 
deed to secure the favour of David. 
Gittaim was apparently not far from 
Beeroth, and was inhabited by Benja- 
mites after the captivity, (Neh. xi, 33,) 
but its site is now unknown. 

4. Mephibosheth—Called also Me- 
rib-baal. 1 Chron. viii, 34. We shall 
see in a future period how David cared 
for him. The object of the historian in 
introducing here this notice of Mephib- 
osheth was to show that at the death 
of Ishbosheth there was no other mem- 
ber of Saul’s family that was capable of 
jaking charge of the kingdom of Israel. 
This son of Jonathan was the heir appa- 
rent, aud he was physically disabled. 

5. Lay on a bed at noon—A com- 
mon custom in the Hast. ‘In Arabia 
it isso hot in July and in August, that, 
except in a case of pressing necessity, 
nobody goes out from eleven in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. 
The Arabs seldom work during this 
time; they employ it commonly in 


sleeping in a vault into which the air 
is let from above.”—Harmer’s Observa- 
tions. 

6. The house—Some extensive struc- 
ture at Mahanaim used for the royal 
palace, and the treasure-house of the 
royal stores. As though they would 
have fetched wheat—From the roy- 
al granary. Being royal officers, they 
were probably accustomed to go to the 
king’s storehouse for grain. The Sep- 
tuagint here has the following: “ And 
behold the doorkeeper of the house wag 
winnowing wheai, and le nodded and 
slept.” The fifth rib—See note on 
chap. ii, 23. 

1. Took his head—They probably 
carried it in a sack, in which they pre- 
tended to fetch wheat. They could not 
otherwise have well escaped at midday. 
Through the plain—The Jordan val- 
ley. See on chap. ii, 29. 

8. The Lord hath avenged my 
lord the king—By these words the 
assassins thought to gain the favour 
of David; but, like the Amalekite at 
Ziklag, they little understood how his 
soul abhorred their bloody deed. 

11. A righteous person — Ishbo- 
sheth was guilty of no crime. It is 
doubtful if he would have assumed the 
regal power without the instance of 
Abner. 
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fore now ™require his blood of your 
hand, and take you away from the earth ? 
12 And David "commanded his youn 

men, and they slew tnuem, and cut o 

their hands and their feet, and hanged 
them up over the pool in Hebron. But 
they took the head of Ishbosheth, and 
buried z¢ in the °sepulchre of Abner in 


Hebron. 
CHAPTER V. 
HEN *came all the tribes of Israel 
to David unto Hebron, and spake. 
saying, Behold, »we are thy bone and 
thy flesh. 2 Also in time past, when 
Saul was king over us, ‘thou wast he 





m Gen, 9, 5,6.—n Chap. 1. 15.—o Chap. 3. 32, 
-——a1 Chron, 11.1; 12, 23.—6bGen. 29, 14. 
¢1 Sam, 18. 13— 1 Sam. 16, 1, 12; Psa. 78. 71; 
see chap. 7. 7. 


12. Cut off their hands and their 
feet — The hands that wrought the 
bloody deed, and the feet that brought 
the horrid tidings. This punishment 
was executed in the spirit, but not in 
the letter, of the Mosaic law of retal- 
iation—hand for hand, foot for foot. 
Exod. xxi, 24. The pool—Probably 
oue of the large reservoirs still seen at 
Hebron. 








CHAPTER V. 
DAVID MADE KING OVER ALL ISRAEL, 
1-5. 

1. Then came all the tribes—The 
elders, as representatives of all the 
tribes. Verse 3. In accordance with 
the note on chap. ii, 10, we hold that 
David was not recognised as king by all 
Israel immediately after the death of 
Ishbosheth. The connective (), then,) 
with which this chapter begins, does 
not always imply immediate sequence, 
(Exod. ii, 2,) but may pass over an in- 
terval of years whose history it was 
not the purpose of the writer to record. 
If all the Israelites were confounded at 
tae assassination of Abner, (iv, 1,) the 
aiarm and astonishment were not likely 
to grow less with the similar death of 
Saul’s son, and it is every way probable 
that several years were allowed to pass 
before all the tribes agreed to submit to 
David. Thy bone and thy flesh— 
Thy blood relations, for we are all de- 
scended from Jacob, our common father. 

2. Thou. ..leddest—As general of 
Saul’s forces, See 1 Sam. xviii, 5. Thou 





that leddest out and broughtest in Isra- 
el: and the Lorp said to thee, “Thou 
shalt feed my people Israel, and thou 
shalt be a captain over Israel. 3 °So 
all the elders of Israel came to the king 
to Hebron; fand king David made a 
league with them in Hebron £ before the 
Lorp: and they anointed David king 
over Israel. 4 David was thirty years 
old when he began to reign, "and he 
reigned forty years. 5 In Hebron he 
reigned over Judah ‘seven years and six 
months: and in Jerusalem he reigned 
thirty and three years over all Israel and 
Judah. 





é1 Chronicles 11, 3.-—2 Kings 11. 17.—— 
g Judges 11. 11; 1 Samuel 23. 18.—?1 Chron- 
cree 2 31; 29. 27.—7 Chapter 2. 11; 1 Chron- 
icles 3. 4, 





shalt feed my people—This prophecy, 
like that of chap. iti, 18, is nowhere else 
recorded, but had probably been uttered 
by one of the prophets of that age. A 
keeper of sheep is made the shepherd 
of the nation, as the fishermen of Gali- 
lee were’ made fishers of men. 

3. A league—Consisting of solemn 
stipulations on both sides. Before 
the Lord—This phrase is to be under- 
stood here as at Judges xi, 11, where 
see note. Anointed David king over 
Israel—On the anointing of kings see 
note on 1 Sam. x, 1. This was the third 
time that David was anointed. Chap. 
ii, 4; 1 Sam. xvi, 13. 

4. Thirty years—Age of full ma- 
turity, at which priests were conse- 
crated, Num. iv, 3; Luke iii, 23. 


CAPTURE OF ZION, 6-10. 


This account of the capture of Zion 
(see parallel history in 1 Chron. xi, 4-9) 
is brief but very important. In the days 
of Joshua cities of refnge had been ap- 


-pointed on both sides of the Jordan, 


(Josh. xx,) and, until the death of Eli, 
Shiloh had been the seat of the sanctu- 
ary. Beth-el, Gilgal, Mizpeh, Ramah, 
and other places, had their particular 
celebrity, but as yet the nation had no 
metropolis. The first great enterprise 
of David, after becoming king of all the 
land, was to gain full possession of this 
Strong city of the hills, and make it 
the capital of his kingdom. . The lower 
portion of the city had, in the time of 
the Judges, been besieged and burned, 
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6 And the king and his men went ‘to 
Jerusalem unto 'the Jebusites, the in- 
habitants of the land: which spake unto 
David, saying, Except thou take away 
the blind and the lame, thou shalt not 
eome in hither: 'thinking, David can- 
not come in hither. 7 Nevertheless, 
David took the strong hold of Zion: 


mthe same is the city of David. 8 And 
David said on that day, Whosoever get- 
teth up to the gutter, and smiteth the 
Jebusites, and the lame and the blind 
that are hated of David’s soul, "he shall 
be chief and captain. *Wherefore they 
said, The blind and the lame shall not 
come into the house. 9 So David dwelt 





k Judges 1. 21.—2 Josh, 15. 63; Judges 1. 8; 
19. 11, 12.—1 Or, saving David shall not, &e. 
—m Verse 9; 1 Kings 2. 10; 8.1. 





(Judges i, 8,) but the fortress on Zion 
had remained impregnable, and the 
neighbouring tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin had been obliged to tolerate the 
Jebusites among them. Josh. xv, 63; 
Judges i, 21. According to an uncon- 
tradicted tradition of centuries past, the 
stronghold of Zion occupied the south- 
western hill of the modern city, which 
overhangs the deep valley of Hinnom. 
This valley guarded it on the west and 
south; while its northern and eastern 
defence was the Tyropceon valley. 

6. The Jebusites—An ancient tribe 
descended from Canaan, son of Han, 
(Gen. x, 16,) who from the days of 
Abraham had been well known inhab- 
itants of the land. They were a most 
hardy and warlike tribe, as is shown 
from their ability to maintain their an- 
cient position in Central Palestine so 
long. Except thou take away—Lit- 
erally, and after the order of the He- 
brew, the passage reads thus: Thou 
shalt not come hither, for to drive thee 
away, the blind and the lame saying. Let 
not David come hither, (will suffice.) 
Or we may regard 97°DN as the pret- 


erit of the verb 33D, and explain the 
use of the singular from the fact that 
the verb precedes its subjects. We 
then translate: For the blind and the 
lame have driven thee away. In either 
ease the meaning is the same. The 
Jebusites ridiculed and derided David’s 
attempts to subdue them, and, relying 
upon their strong fortifications, taunt- 
ingly said that a few blind and lame 
men would be sufficient to turn away 
all the assaults he could make against 
them. By the blind and the lame some, 
without sufficient reason, have under- 
stood the idols of the Jebusites, which 
the Israelites called in derision blind 





m1 Chron. 11, 6-9.—2 Or, Because they had 
said, even the blind and the lame, He shalt 
not come into the house. 





not see, and having feet they did not 
walk. Psa. exv, 5, 7. 

8. Getteth up to the gutter—This 
the Septuagint renders, Let him put to 
the sword. Similarly the Syriac and 
Arabic. The whole verse is obscure, 
and appears to be an abridged and 
broken transcription from a fuller doc- 
ument. Our translators have attempted 
to emend the passage by comparison 
with its parallel in 1 Cnron. xi, 6. The 
word N3Y; here rendered gutter, is ren- 


dered water-spoutin Psa. xlii,7. Geseni- 
usand Keil render it cataract. Accord- 
ing to First, ii means a hollow passage, 
a water-conduit. Adopting the last sig- 
nification, we refer it to the deep hollow 
beneath the citadel and translate thus: 
Every one smiting a Jebusite, let him 
thrust (him) into the gulf, (beneath,) both 
the lame and the blind, (who) hated the 
soul of David. The Masoretic pointing 
ig of insuficient authority to lead us to 
adopt the keri “Say; the kethib should 


be pointed and read wwy—the kal 


preterit. Fiwald translates the passage 
metrically, thus: 


Whoso shall conquer the Jebusite, 
Let him hurl down from the eliff 
The lame and the blind together, 
Hated of David’s soul. 


To this order David also added the offer 
recorded in 1 Chron. xi, 6: Whosoever 
smiteth the Jebusites first shall be chief 
and captain; and other things he doubt- 
less said on that day which have not 
been recorded. Wherefore they said 
_Therefore, that is, from this cireum- 
stance the following proverb arose. 
The blind and the lame shall not 
come into the house —The spirit 
and meaning of the proverb is, Those 
who are repulsive and hateful to us we 


and lame. because, having eyes they did | ghall not allow to enter our dwellings; 6 
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in the fort, and called it ° the city of Da- 
vid. And David built round about from 
Milloand inward. 10 And David went 
on, and grew great, and the Lorp God 
of hosts was with him. - 

11 And Hiram king of Tyre sent 
messengers to David, and cedar trees, 
and carpenters, and ¢masons: and they 








o Verse 7.—3 Heb. went going «nd grow- 
ing.—p 1 Kings 5. 2; 1 Chron. 14. 1, 
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built David a house. 12 And David 

erceived that the Lorp had established 
ee king over Israel, and that he had 
exalted his kingdom for his people Isra- 
el’s sake. 13 And "David took him 
more concubines and wives out of Jeru- 
salem, after he was come from Hebron: 
and there were yet sons and daughters 








4 Heb. hewers of the stone of the wail.—— 
q Deut. 17. 17; 1 Chron, 3. 9; 14. 3. 





proverb characteristic of Jewish autip- 
athy and intolerance towards persons 
of another nation and another religion. 

9. Built round about from Millo 
and inward—Millo was a fortress or 
rampart of ancient Zion, apparently so 
called from having been filled in (xb) 
with earth and stones. The article con- 
nected with the Hebrew word serves 
to designate it as some well known 
fortress, and it was evidently a noted 
Stronghold before the city was occupied 
by David. It was afterwards built up 
again and strengthened by Solomon, 
(2 Kings ix, 15, 24; xi, 27,) and later 
still by Hezekiah. 2 Chron. MEK, 0: 
It seems to have been situated on the 
northern side of Zion, where the natu- 
ral defences were less strong than. on 
the other sides; and from it, as a bul- 
wark, David built all round the northern 
side a strong wall, and fortitied it in- 
ward towards the south, so as to make 
it more secure against assault than it 
had ever been before. 


Davin's Intercourse with Hiram— 
His Temporan PROSPERITY, 11-16, 
ll. And Hiram—Called Huram in 

2 Chron. ii, 3, 11; viii, 2; ix,10. On the 

question of the identity of this Hiram 

with the one who assisted Solomon in 

building the temple, see on 1 Kings v, 1. 


Tyre—On the locality of this great city |. 


see Josh. xix, 29. rom this verse we 
leana that it was under a monarchical 
form of government, and in it the me- 
chanical arts had been carried to a note- 
worthy state of perfection. In Isa. 
xxili, 8, it is called “the crowning city, 
whose merchants are princes, whose 
traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth.” Its power and glory are more 
fully delineated in Ezek. xxvi-xxviii. 
Sent messengers to David—Proba- 
bly for the purpose of forming an alli- 





ance with him. David seems to have 
availed himself of the opportunity thus 
offered to secure from Hiram the service 
of carpenters and masons—workers in 
wood and stone—and also the gift of ce- 
dar wood from Lebanon. They built 
David a house—A royal palace on 
Zion. This verse is evidently the mere 
outliae of many interesting facts in the 
history of David which the sacred wri- 
ter has not seen proper to record. This 
mention of David’s intercourse with the 
king of Tyre, as well as what follows 
about the growth of his family, is ap- 
pended to the notice of the capture of 
Zion, (verses 6-10,) not because these 
events followed in chronological order 
immediately after its capture, but in 
order to show how David grew great 
and prospered. 

12. David perceived—He was con- 
vinced by the signal providences at- 
tending his own personal history, and 
the strength and honour of his kingdom, 
that his prosperity was of the Lord. 
How strong is he whose growing great- 
ness is enhanced by the consciousness 
of Jehovah’s favour! For his people 
Israel’s sake—David’s ways were not 
always right, yet for Jsrael’s sake, and 
for his own great Name’s sake, Jehovah 
blessed him. Marvellous was God’s fa: 
vour and regard for his chosen people. 
13. More concubines and wives 
—‘‘ He had, in all conscience, enough 
before; he had, in the whole, eight 
Wives and ten concubines. True, that 
dispensation permitted polygamy, but 
from the beginning it was not so; and 
as upon an average there are about 
fourteen males born to thirteen females, 
polygamy is unnatural, and could never 
have entered into the original design of 
God.’— Clarke. Out of J erusalem— 
That is, in or at Jerusalem, as appears 
from 1 Chron. xiy, 3. 
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born to David. 14 And. ‘these be the 
names of those that, were born unto him 
in Jerusalem; ®*Shammuah, and Sho- 
bab, and Nathan, and Solomon, 15 Ib- 
har also, and ¢ Elishua, and Nepheg, and 
Japhia, 16 And Elishama, and 7 Elia- 
da, and Fliphalet. 

17 ‘But when the Philistines heard 
that they had anointed David king over 
Israel, all the Philistines came up to 
seek David; and David heard of 2, ‘and 
went down to the hold. 18 The Phil- 
istines also came and spread themselves 
in"the valley of Rephaim. 19 And Da- 


»1 Chron. 3. 5; 14. 4. Or, Shimea,1 Chron. 
8. 5.—6 Or, Hlishama, 1 Chron. 3. 6.—7 Or, 
Beeliada, 1 Chron. 14, 7.-—s81 Chron, 11. 16; 
14, 8.—7¢ Chap. 23. 14.——2 Josh. 15. 8: Isa. 17. 5. 








vid ‘inquired of the Lorn, saying, Shall 
I go up to the Philistines? wilt thou de- 
liver them into mine hand? And the 
Lorp said unto David, Go up: for I will 
doubtless deliver the Philistines into 
thine hand. 20 And David came to | 
¥ Baal-perazim, and David smote them 
there, and said, The Lorp hath broken 
forth upon mine enemies before me, as 
the breach of waters. Therefore he 
called the name of thai place * Baal-per- 
azim. 21 And there they left their im- 
ages, and David and his men **burned 
them. 22 YAnd the Philistines came 


© Chap. 2.1; 1,Sam, 23, 2, 4; 30. 8.—v2w Isa. 
28, 21.—8 That is, The plain af breauches.— 
x Deut. 7. 5, 25; 1 Chron. 14. 12.—9 Or, took 
them away.—yvy 1 Chron. 14, 13. 











14. The names—A comparison of 
these names with the lists in Chronicles 
will show some discrepancies, for which 
at this day we are unable to account. 
Some of them are, perhaps, errors of 
copyists, but this must not always be 
supposed Children who died in infaney 
were registered in some tables, and in 
others not. 


WARS WITH THE PHILISTINES, 17-25. 


While David reigned at Hebron, the 
Philistines, with whom he had so re- 
cently been in league, saw no occasion 
to molest him. They probably consid- 
ered him as an enemy to the mass of 
the Israelites, and took no trouble to 
watch his movements; but when all 
Israel accepted him as king, and the 
ancient stronghold of the Jebusites fell 
into his power, they became alarmed, 
and gathered their forces for a most 
determined war against him. Then, 
doubtless, they deplored that they had 
not destroyed him when he was in 
their power. 

lj. When the Philistines heard 
...all the Philistines came up— 
Whether these wars with the Philistines 
occurred before or after the capture of 
Zion is somewhat uncertain, but from 
the course of this history we most nat- 
urally suppose that they occurred while 
David was fortifying Zion, and building, 
or taking measures to build, his royal 
palace. Toseek David—For hitherto 
they had known him as a lawless wan- 
derer, having no certain abode; and, 
though now anovinted king, he had not 





yet a settled, permanent home. Da- 
vid...went down to the hold— 
Not to the citadel on Zion, for its situ- 
ation, as we have already seen, was so 
lofty that it would be manifestly im- 
proper to speak of yoing down to it; but 
to the cave of Adullam, as we may infer 
from chap. xxiii, 13, 14, where we have 
the record of an incident which took 
place at this time. 

18. Valley of Rephaim—An up- 
land plain a little southwest of Jerusa- 
lem, hemmed in on all sides by low hills, 
so that it is properly called a vailey. 
See on Josh. xv, 8, where it is trans- 
lated ‘valley of the giants.” 

20. Baal-perazim—Fiirst renders, 
Baal of Perazim mount, and understands 
it as the name of a mountain city in the 
immediate vicinity of the place where 
the battle was fought. The word per- 
azim means breakings forth, or breaches. 
Not only does David undertake the bat- 
tle by the counsel of Jehovah, but he 
gives to the place of his triumph a name 
forever suggestive of Jehovah’s assist- 


ance in battle. 


21. Their images—Their idol-gods, 
(1 Chron. xiv, 13,) which they carried 
with them into battle, as Israel once did 
the ark, (1 Sam. iv, 3,) expecting. they 
would therefore be led to certain vic- 
tory. The capture of them by the Is- 
raelites was a striking counterpart to 
the capture of the ark by the Philis- 
tines. Burned them—aAs the law re- 
quired. Deut. vii, 5, 25. The Hebrew 
text reads, took them away. “Burned” 
has been supplied from Chronicles, 
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the valley of Rephaim. 23 And when 
David inquired of the Lorp, he said, 
Thou shalt not go up; dwt fetch a com- 
pass behind them, and come upon them 
over against the mulberry trees. 24 And 
let it be, when thou *hearest the sound 
of a going in the tops of the mulberr 
trees, that then thou shalt bestir thyself: 





2 Verse 19.—da So “ ee 7. 6.—b Judges 
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up yet again, and spread themselves in 
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for then shall the Lorp yo out before 
thee, to smite the host of the Philistines. 
25 And David did so, as the Lorp had 
commanded him; and smote the Philis- 
tines from °*Geba until thou come to 


“Gazer. 
CHAPTER VI. 
A GAIN, David gathered together all 
the chosen men of Isracl, thirty 


¢ 1 Chronicles 14, 16, Gibeon.—-d Joshua 
16. 10, 





22. Came up yet again—Probably 
soon after the defeat just recorded. 
They were chagrined at the loss of their 
gods, aud probably David had not fol- 
lowed up his victory. Thou shalt not 
go up—So as to meet and attack them 
face to face as before. 

23. Mulberry trees —The word 
thus rendered oceurs only here and in 
the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xiv, 14. 
Tne Vulgate translates by pear trees, 
and so the Septuagint in Chronicles, but 
here by grove of weeping. Only the Jew- 
ish rabbins and some modern versions 
understand the mulberry tree. The 
most probable opinion is that adopted 
by First, that becatm (o°s33) is ‘the 


name of a tree like the balsam shrub, 
now growing about Mecca, anc called 
bucha from the dropping of a resin 
when the leaves are cut.” 

24. The sound of a going—Like 
the noise of amoving army. It was the 
sound of Jehovah’s host moving before 
the ariny of Israel and leading David on 
to victory; and though, like Elisha’s 
servant, his eyes were holden that he 
could not behold the horses and chariots 
around him, (2 Kings vi, 17,) yet he 
was permitted to hear tlie noise of their 
movements. This is one of the Old 
Testament texts which point to an un- 
seen world of spiritual agencies around 
us which are sent forth to minister to 
the saints of God. Some of the saints 
have had their spiritual eyes unvailed 
to see the angelic hosts of God, but the 
cold rationalism of our day would fain 
rob us of all beliet in a supernatural 
world of principalities and powers be- 
yond us, Compare notes on 2 Kings 
ji, 11, 12, and vi, 17. 

25. From Geba—Rather, from Gib- 
eon, a8 in 1 Ohron. xiv, 16, for Geba 





(see note on 1 Sam. xiii, 3) lay to the 
northeast of Jerusalem, and it is not 
supposable that the Philistines would 
have passed near it in their flight. For 
the site of Gibeon see on Josh. ix, 3. 
Gazer—The same as Gezer, whose ex- 
act site has not been identified with any 
modern town, but must be sought some- 
where between the Lower Beth-horon 
and the Sea. See on Josh. x, 33. 


CHAPTER VI. 
REMOVAL OF THE ARK TO ZION, 1-19. 


Having smitten his enemies and for- 
tified Mount Zion. and having tora time 
rest from war, David most judiciously 
took measures to make the capital of 
his kingdom the central place of wor- 
ship for all the tribes. He doubtless 
knew Jehovah's promise to choose ou} 
of all the tribes a place to put his name, 
(Deut. xii, 5, 11,) and the signal prov- 
idences that had given him possession 
of Zion convinced him that this was the 
chosen city. It was manifestly import- 
ant, therefore, that the ark of the cove- 
nant, the most sacred of all the surines 
of the sanctuary, be brought with ap- 
propriate ceremonies from its obscurity 
in Kirjath-jearim, and placed in the city 
of the king. The parallel account of 
this event in 1 Chron. xiii, xv, and xvi, 
is more elaborately drawn. For this 
grand occasion, David probably com- 
posed Psalm xxiv. 

1. All the chosen men of Israel-- 
According to 1 Chron. xiii, 1-5, David 
took counsel in this matter with all the 
chief men, and then ‘gathered all Is- 
rael together from Shihor of Egypt even 
unto the entering of Hemath.” The 
expression all Israel often stands for the 
representatives or chosen men from ali 
the tribes, who in the present instance 
numbered thirty thousand. 
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thousand. 2 And *David arose, and 
went with all the people that were with 
him from 1 Baale of Judah, to bring up 
from thence the ark of God, 2 whose name 
is called by the name of the Lorp of 
hosts >that dwelleth between the cheru- 
bim. 3 And they set the ark of God 
“upon a new cart, and brought it out of 
the house of Abinadab that was in 4 Gib- 
eah: and Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of 
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Abinadab, drave the new cart. 4 And 
they brought it out of ‘the house of 
Abinadab which was at Gibeah, 5accom- 

anying the ark of God: and Ahio went 
fare the ark. 5 And David and all 
the house of Israel played before the 
Lorp on all manner of instruments made 
of fir wood, even on harps, and on psal- 
teries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, 
and on cymbals. 6 And when they 








a1 Chron. 13. 5, 6—10r, Baaiah, that. is, | 


Kirjuth-jearim, Josh, 15.9,60.—2 Or, at which, 
the name, even the name of the LORD « 
hosts was called upon. 


61 Samuel 4. 4; Psa, 80. 1.—8 Hebrew, made 
to ride. c See Numbers 7. 9; 1 Samuel 6. 7. 





of | —4 Or, The hill.—ad1 Samuel 7. 1.—5 He- 


brew, wth. 





2. From Baale of Judah—Another 
name for Kirjath-jearim. See on Josh. 
xv, 9. The preposition from (}1)) is 
probably the error of some ancient copy- 
ist. In Chronicles it is went up to Baal- 
ah. Whose name is called by the 
name of the Lord—Rather, as De 
Wette, Keil, and others translate, Over 
which ts called the name, the name of Je- 
hovah of hosts. The repetition of the 
word name intensifies the thought of 
the personal Presence of Jehovah over 
the mercy-seat. ‘There I will meet 
with thee, and I will commune with thee 
from above the mercy-seat, from between 
the two cherubim which are upon the 
ark of the testimony.” Exod. xxv, 22. 

3. Anew cart—Like that which the 

Philistine diviners ordered for the re- 
moval of this same ark from their coasts. 
I Sam. vi, 7. Strange carelessness on 
the part of the Israelites, amounting to 
sacrilege. The only lawful way to bear 
this holy shrine was by means of the 
staves extending through the rings on 
its sides. Exod. xxv, 14. That wasin 
Gibeah—Rather, that was in the hill, as 
the margin and 1 Sam. vii, 1. Here the 
ark had stood in obscurity and neglect 
for more than sixty years. Sons of 
Abinadab—-Born, doubtless, many 


years after the ark had been given in’ 


charge of their father. 

4, And they brought—tThe first 
part of this verse, as far as the word 
Gibeah, is a repetition from the preced- 
ing verse, and is probably a mistake of 
the copyist, who seems to have twice 
transcribed the same line. Accompa- 
nying the ark—Rather, with the ark, 
the preposition with connecting cart of 
the preceding verse and the ark. The 
sous of Abinadab drave the new cart 





with the ark of God, that is, the new 
cart that bore the ark. Ahio went 
before the ark—To guide the oxen, 
while Uzzah, as appears afterwards, 
walked behind, keeping his eyes upon 
the movements of the ark. These sons 
of Abinadab evidently lacked a becom- 
ing reverence for the ark. From child- 
hood they had seen it in their home, and 
had become so familiar with the sight 
as to lose from their minds the sacred 
associations of its former history. 

5. Played before the Lord— 
Danced, and sang, and played on the 
musical instruments here mentioned. 
All manner of instruments. ..of fir 
wood—tThis is properly regarded by 
most commentators as a corruption of 
the more correct reading of 1 Chron. 
xili, 8: wth all their might and with songs. 
Harps. ..psalteries. ..timbrels—See 
note on 1 Sam. x, 5. Cornets—Rather, 
sistra; for the original Hebrew word 
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came to * Nachon’s threshingfloor, Uzzah 
‘put forth Ais hand to the ark of God, 
and took hold of it; for the oxen ¢shook 
it. Y And the anger of the Lorp was 
kindled against Uzzah, and *God smote 
him there for Ais 7error; and there he 
died by the ark of God. 8 And David 
was displeased, because the Lorp had 
smade a breach upon Uzzah: and he 
culled the name of the place ® Perez-uz- 


afraid of the Lorp that day, and said, 
How shall the ark of the Lorp come to 
me? 10 So David would not remove 
the ark of the Lorp unto him into the 
city of David: but David carried it 
aside into the house of Obed-edom ‘the 
Gittite. I “And the ark of the Lorp 
continued in the house of Obed-edom 
the Gittite three months: and the Lor» 
‘blessed Obed-edom, and all his house- 
hold. 12 And it was told king David, 





zah to this day. 9 And "David was 


e1 Chron. 13. 9, Chidon.—S See Num. 4, 15, 
—+6 Or, stumbled.mg 1 Sam. 6. 19.—7 Or, 
rashness.—8 Heb. broken. 





occurs here only, and seems clearly to 
mean the sistrum, an instrument of 
Egyptian origin, which was used by 
taking it in the right hand and shaking 
it. The cornet was a sort of horn. 
Cymbals—Instruments consisting of 
two convex pieces of metal, which when 





OYMBALS. 
struck together made a loud clanging 
sound. 

6. Nachon’s threshingfloor—The 
_ familiar mention of such places, now 
utterly unknown, is evidence of the an- 
tiquity, genuineness, and credibility of 
these sacred writings. Put forth his 
hand to the ark—This was sacrile- 
gious transgression of the law: ‘The 
sons of Kohath shall come to bear it; 
but they shall not touch any holy thing, 
lest they die.” Num. iv, 15. 

4%, For his error—More literally, 
On account of the error. There were two 
errors of which he was guilty, attempt- 
ing to transport the ark with cart and 
oxen, and presuming to touch the ark 
itself. ‘‘ When we reflect what an en- 
couragement the impunity of this offence 
might have been for the introduction 
of other innovations, itis not to be won- 
dered at that the Lord should manifest 
his displeasure at this offence by in- 
flicting the punishment he had de- 
nounced against it, thus discouraging 


Vou. UI.—é31 


9That is, The breach of Uzzah.—h Psa. 112. 
120; See Luke 5. 8, 9.—~71 Chron, 13. 18.—-~ 
k&1 Chron, 13. 14.—/ Gen. 30. 27; 39, 5. 





any future attempts to make alterations 
in the theocratical institutions which he 
had established.” — Av%tto. 7 

8. David was displeased—Morti- 
fied and chagrined at the sudden and 
unhappy interruption of the triumphal 








presession. Various passions for the 
moment reyelled in his soul. He 
was angry with himself for neglect 
and carelessness in allowing the 
, ark to be removed in this way, and 
’ afterwards, according to 1 Chron. 
xy, 2, 13, he said: ‘‘ None ought to 
carry the ark of God but the Le- 
vites. For because ye did it not at 
the first, the Lord our God made 
| a breach upon us.” Because the Lord 
had made a breach upon Uzzah— 
Because of the neglect and carelessness 
which occasioned the demand for such 
a judgment from the Lord. David was 
not angry against God, for the next 
verse tells us that he was afraid of him. 
Made a breach— Violently interposed 
in a sudden stroke of Divine judgment. 

9. Afraid —Thrilled with fear and 
trembling lest the judgments of the 
Lord were not yet at an end, and all at- 
tempts to remove the ark into the city 
would now prove abortive. 

10. Obed-edom—A Levite descend- 
ed from Kohath, (see 1 Chron. xxvi, 8,) 
and afterwards honoured as one of the 
“doorkeepers for the ark.” 1 Chron. 
xv, 24. His family long continued in 
the sanctuary service as keepers of the 
sacred vessels. 2 Chron. xxv, 24. The 
Gittite—So called from the name of 
his birthplace, the Levitical city of 
Gath-rimmon in the tribe of Dan. Josh. 
xix, 45; xxi, 24. é 

11. Blessed Obed-edom- -The con- 

O. T. 
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saying, The Lorp hath blessed the 
house of Obed-edom, and all that per- 
taineth unto him, because of the ark of 
God ™So David went and brought u 

the ark of God from the house of Obed- 
edom into the city of David with glad- 
ness. 13 Andit was so, that when "they 
that bare the ark of the Lorp had gone 
six paces, he sacrificed °oxen and fat- 
lings. 14 And David ? danced before 
the Lorp with all és might; and David 
was girded ‘with alinen ephod. "15 *So 
David and all the house of Israel brought 
up the ark of the Lorp with shouting, 
and with the sound of the trumpet. 


16 And “as the ark of the Lorp came 
into the city of David, Michal Saul’s 
daughter looked through a window, and 
saw king David leaping and dancing 
before the Lorp; and she despised him 
inher heart. 1'7 And ‘they brought in 
the ark of the Lorn, and set it in “his 

lace, in the midst of the tabernacle that 
Dawid had 1° pitched for it: and David 
Y offered burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings before the Lorp. 18 And as soon 
as David had made an end of offering 
burnt offerings and peace offerings, “he 
blessed the people in the name of the 
Lorp of hosts. 19 *And he dealt amorg 





m1 Chron, 15. 25,—n Num, 4. 15; Josh. 3. 3; 
1 Chron. 15. 2, 15.—o See 1 Kings 8. 5; 1 Chron. 
15,,26,— p See Exodus 15. 20; Psalm 30, 11.— 
g1 Samuel 2. 18; 1 Chron. 15, 27.—7? 1 Chron- 
icles 15. 28. . 





secrated house, where the presence of 
God abides and is reverenced, will not 
be wanting in divine blessings. 

12. David went and brought up 
the ark—This time having all things 
done according to the instructions of 
the law, as the account in 1 Chron. xv 
more fully shows. 

13. When they...had gone six 
paces, he sacrificed —Some think 
such sacrifices were offered all along 
the way, at the distance of six paces 
apart, from the house of Obed-edom to 
“Zion. But this is improbable, and the 
text only affirms that the sacrifice was 
offered after the bearers of the ark had 
gone the first six steps. Verse 17 and 
1 Chron. xvi, 1, however, inform us 
that other offerings were made after the 
ark arrived at Zion. 

14. Danced before the Lord— 
From the most ancient times, both 


among the Jews and other nations, 


dancing formed a part of the ceremonies 
of religious processions and festivals, 


but the performers were usually a band: 


of females. Hxod. xv, 20; Judges xi, 34; 
xxi, 21; 1 Sam. xviii, 6. When persons 
ot different sexes engaged, they seem 
always to have kept in separate compa- 
nies, and never to have danced pro- 
miscuously. Girded with a linen 
ephod—See on 1 Sam. ii, 18. The 
ephod was worn by David on this ocea- 
sion, probably, for the purpose of show- 
ing special respect and reverence for 
the ark of God. 

1b With shouting—Crying, as they 


81 Chronicles 15. 29.—171 Chronicles 16. 1.— 
u1Chron,15. 1; Psa.132. 8.—10 Heb. stretched. 
—w1 Kings 8. 5, 62, 63.-—7w1 Kings 8 5d; 
1 Chron, 16. 2.—1 Chron. 16. 3; 2 Chron. 30. 
24; Neh. 8 10; Ezek. 45. 17. 





approached the gates of Zion, ‘* Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates!” 

16. She despised him in her heart 
—She was the daughter of a king, and 
held artificial notions of royalty; and 
she thought he dishonoured his royal 
dignity by mingling in the dance. See 
note on verse 20. 

17. The tabernacle that David 
had pitched for it—But why did Da- 
vid make a new tabefnacle for the ark, 
and not bring to his city tke old one, 
which seems to have remained at Gib- 
eon? Several reasons may be given. 
Since the desecration of Shiloh the old 
tabernacle was removed from one place 
to another, and had probably been so 
often remodelled and repaired that it 
had lost its sacredness in the eyes-of 
the nation, and David deemed it far 
better to build an entirely new taber- 
nacle. A weightier reason was, that 
there were now two high priests, Abi- 
athar, who had long been attached to 
David, and Zadok, whom Saul had 
anointed in the room of the slain Abim- 
elech, and who was now at Gibeon, 
1 Chron. xvi, 39. It would have been 
imprudent for David to depose either 
of these, and therefore he wisely kept 
up the service of the tabernacle at Gib- 
eon to afford Zadok the opportunity of 
exercising his office without interfer- 
ing with Abiathar. He doubtless built 
this new tabernacle after the pattern of 
the old one, and his place in the midst, 
in which the ark was set, was the holy 
of holies. 
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all the people, even among the whole 
multitude of Israel, as well to the women 


as men, to every one acake of bread, and | h 


a good piece of flesh, and a flagon of 
we. So all the people departed every 
one to his house. 

20 °Then David returned to bless his 


household, And Michal the daughter of: 


Saul came out to meet David, and said, 
How glorious was the king of Israel to 
day,who? uncovered himself to day inthe 
eyes of the handmaids of his servants, 
as one of the * vain fellows shamelessly 
uncovereth himself! 21 And Davidsaid 
unto Michal, J¢ was before the Lorp 
> which chose me before thy father, and 
before all his house, to appoint me ruler 
over the people of the Lorn, over Israel: 
therefore will I play before the Lorp. 
22 And I will yet be more vile than 
thus, and will be base in mine own 


sight: and 120f the maidservants which 
thou hast spoken of, of them shal I be 
ad in honour. 23 Therefore Michal 
the daughter of Saul had no child ¢ unto 
the day of her death. 


CHAPTER VII. 


he it came to pass, *when the king 
_\_ satin his house, and the Lorp ha 

given him rest round about from all his 
enemies; 2% That the king said unto 
Nathan the prophet, See now, I dwell in 
>a house of cedar, “but the ark of God 
dwelleth within ‘curtains. 8 And Na- 
than said to the king, Go, do all that ¢s 
*in thine heart; for the Lorp ¢s with 
thee. 4 And it came to pass that night, 
that the word of the Lorp came unto 
Nathan, saying, 5 Goand tell! my ser- 
vant David, Thus saith the Loxp, ‘Shalt 
thou build me a house for me to dwell 





y Psa, 30, title. —z Verses 14,16; 1Sam, 19, 24. 
—a Judges 9, 4.—1] Or, openty.——b 1, Sam. 
13. 14; 15, 28.—12 Or, of the handmaids of 
my servants.—c See 1 Sam, 15. 35; Isa. 22. 14; 
Matt. 1. 25, 








MiIcHAL’S REPROOF, 20-23. 

20. To bless his household—The 
people seem (ver. 18) to have gladly 
received his blessing, but at his own 
home he met from one member, repulse. 
As one of the vain fellows—‘ The 
proud daughter of Saul was offended 
at the fact that the king had let him- 
self down on this occasion to the level 
‘of his people. She availed herself of 
the shortness of the priest’s shoulder- 
dress to make a contemptuous remark 
concerning David’s dancing, as an im- 
propriety that was unbecoming in a 
king. ‘Who knows whether the proud 
woman did not intend to sneer at the 
rank of the Leyites, as one that was 
contemptible in her eyes?’ ”—Keii. 

21. Chose me before thy father— 
A remark calculated to humble Michal 
by reminding her of her father's fall. 

22. I will yet be more vile—I am 
ready to be still more despised, if I may 
thereby honour Jehovah. ‘How unlike 

“the spirit of Michal, who seems to have 
had little interest in the God of Israel. 

23. Had no child—A judgment up- 
on her, in the eyes of the daughters of 
Israel, for her rash and haughty action. 
As Jehovah had rejected Saul from be- 
ing king, so from that day David seems 
to have rejected Michal. 





@1 Chron. 17. 1, &¢.—d Chap, 5. 11.—c See 
Acts 7. 46.—d Exod. 26. 1; 40, 21.—e1 Kings 
8. 17, 18; 1 Chron, 22. 7; 28. 2.—1 Heb. to my 
servant, to David.—yF See 1 Kings 5. 3; 8. 19; 
1 Chron. 22. 8; 28. 3. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Davip’s PurPosr To Burtp THE TEM- 
PLE, AND NATHAN’S MESSAGE FROM 
Gop CONCERNING 17, 1-17. 


1. Sat in his house—Became es- 
tablished in his royal palace on Zion. 
Had given him rest—It was a time 
of national peace and quiet, not, how- 
ever, after all David’s wars. . 

2. I dwell in a house of cedar, 
but the ark...within curtains—A 
compunctious thought and feeling. He 
had housed himself right royally, while 
the sacred symbol of Jehovah s pres- 
ence had been quite neglected. With- 
in curtains—Literally, im the midst of 
the curtain, (1 Chron. xvii, 1,) wnder cur- 
tains, that is, tent-coverings, woven of 
goat’s hair. Exod. xxvi,7. On the*tent 
in which the ark then abode, see note 
on chap. vi, 17. 

8. Nathan said—The prophet gave 
this counsel from the apparent propri- 
ety and laudableness of David’s pur- 
pose, and not by divine revelation. 
Accordingly he was called upon that 
night to counsel the king differently. 
Here we learn that the prophets were 
not always under inspiration. 

5. Shalt thou build me a house 
—Is not such a purpose on thy part 
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inf 6 Whereas I have not dwelt in any 
house since the time that I brought up 
the children of Isracl out of Egypt, even 
to this day, but have walked in "a tent 
and ina tabernacle. 7 In all the Laces 
wherein I have ‘walked with all the 
~children of Israel spake I a word with 
Zany of the tribes of Israel, whom I com- 
manded *to feed my people Israel, say- 
ing, Why build ye not me a house of 
cedar? 8 Now therefore so shalt thou 
say unto my servant David, Thus saith 
the Lorp of hosts, 'I took thee from the 
sheepcote, *from following the sheep, to 
be ruler over my people, over Israel: 
9 And ™I was with thee whithersoever 
thou wentest, "and have cut off all thine 
enemies ‘out of thy sight, and have 
made thee °a great name, like unto the 





name of the great men that are in the 
earth. 10 Moreover I will appoint a 
place for my people Israel, and will 
P plant them, that they may dwell in a 
place of their own, and move no more; 
‘ncither shall the children of wickedness 
afflict them any more, as beforetime, 
11 And as ‘since the time that I eom- 
manded judges to be over my people Is- 
racl, and have * caused thee to rest from 
all thine enemies. Also the Lorp tell- 
eth thee ‘that he will make thee a house. 
12 And "when thy days be fulfilled, and 
thou ‘shalt sleep with thy fathers, ¥I 
will set up thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and 1 
will establish his kingdom. 13 *He 
shall build a house for my name, and I 
will ’stablish the throne of his kingdom 





. 71 Kings 8. 16.—/ Exodus 40. 18, 19, 34.— 
t Ley. 26.11, 12; Deut. 23, 14, r, any of 
the judges, 1 Chron. 17. 6.— Chap. 5.2; Psa, 
48. 71, 72; Matt. 2. 6; Acts 20. 28—Z1 Sam. 16, 
11,12; Psa. 78, 70,.—3 Hebrew, from atier.— 
mv 1 Sam. 18. 14; chap. 5. 10; 8. 6, 14.—— 1 Sam, 
31. 6; Psa. 89, 23.—4 Heb. from thy fice.— 
oGen, 12. 2. 
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presumption? Nay, rather, I will make 
thee a house. Compare verse 11. The 
question implies a negative answer, 
and in 1 Chron. xvii, 4, we have, “Thou 
shalt not build me a house.” 

7. With any of the tribes—In the 
persons of their representatives, the 
elders. In Chronicles the reading is 
judges of Israel. Hitherto there had 
been no-command to build such a house 
as David proposed. According to Jo- 
sephus (Ant., vii, 4, 4) Moses had fore- 

‘told the building of such a temple. but no 
such prediction appears in his writings. 

16. I will appoint—All the ver- 
sions have, with strange unauimity, 
translated ‘mow, I have appointed, as 


if it were in the future tense. All dif. 
ficulty is removed and the sense made 
plain when it is properly translated as 
the preterit: I have appointed a place, 
ete., namely, the land of Canaan. Will 
plant—Rather, have planted. As be- 
foretime—When in the bondage of 
Egypt. 

11. And as since—During the time 
of the Judges, as well as in Keypt, had 
Israel suffered much from heathen foes. 
The Lord... will make thee a house 
—An allusion to the question of verse 5, 
Thou shalt not build a house for me, 





p Psa. 44. 2; 80. 8; Jer. 24.6; Amos 9, 15,— -~ 
q Psa. 89, 22.—r Judges 2, 1416: 1 Sam. 12. 9, 
11; Psa. 106. 42.—s Verse 1.—+# Exod. 1. 21: 
Verse 27; 1 Kings 11. 38.—vw1 Kings 9, 1.— 
% Deut. 31. 16; 1 Kings 1, 21; Acts 13. 36.— 
w1 Kings 8. 20; Psa. 132. 11.—a1 Kings 5. 5; 
6. 12; 8. 19; 1 Chron. 22. 10; 28. 6.—y Ver. 16: 
Psa. 89. 4, 29, 36, 37. 








but I will make a house for thee in 
thy posterity. “This thought is not 
merely a play upon words entirely in 
the spirit of prophecy, but contains the 
deep general truth that God must first 
of all build a man’s house before the 
man can build God’s house, and has 
reference especially to the kingdom of 
God in Israel.”—Keil.. 

12. I will set up thy seed after 
thee—Here is the germ of those Da- 
vidic prophecies of Messiah which come 
out in greater boldness and precision in 
some ofhis psalms. Psa. iiandex. Thy 
seed refers primarily to Solomon and 
his successors, but it reaches on in 
its prophetic significance, and includes 
that Greater Son in whom alone the 
kingdom finds its eternal perpetuity. 

' 13, He shall build a house—Here, 
again, the subject is primarily Solo- 
mon, for so Solomon himself explained 
it, 1 Kings v, 5; but the for ever 
with which tlie verse ends points un- 
mistakably to a greater than Solomon. 
The house which Solomon built contin- 
ued till the time of the Babylonish ex- 
ile, when it was burned by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (2 Kings xxv, 8;) but it was re- 
built at the close of the exile, (Ezra vi, 
15,) and of it then the prophet Haggai 


said, (Hag. ii, 9:) “The glory of this 
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for ever. 14 *I will be his father, and 
he shall be my son. *If he commit in- 
iquity, I will chasten him with the rod 
of men, and with the stripes of the chil- 
dren of men: 15 But my mercy shall 
not depart away from him, ”as I took 2 
from Saul, whom I put. away before thee. 
i6 And ‘thine house and thy kingdom 
shall be established for ever before thee: 


2 Psa. 89. 26, 27; Heb. 1. 5.—a Psa. 89. 30-33. 
—1 Sam, 15, 23, 28; 16. 14; 1 Kings 11. 13, 34. 





thy.throne shall be established for ever. 
17 According to all these words, and 
according to all this vision, so did Na- 
than speak unto David. 
18 Then went king David in, and sat 
before the Lorn, and he said, ¢ Who am 
I, O Lorp God? and what 7s my house 
that thou hast brought me hitherto? 
19 And this was yet a small thing in 





¢ Verse 135 Psa. 89. 36,37; John 12. 34.—— 
d Gen. 32. 10. 





latter house shall be greater than that 
of the former;” for this second tem- 
ple was the connecting link between 
the Jews of Hagegai’s time and the 
Messiah, who said, ‘‘ Destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
He spake of the temple of his body, 
(John ii, 19,) and by the resurrection 
from the dead he became, in his own 
sacred person, the foundation of a far 
more glorious building—a_ spiritual 
house, built up of living stones, for a 
habitation of God through the Spirit. 
Hph. ii, 22; 1 Pet. ii, 5. 

i4, I will be his father, and he... 
my son—Referred (Heb. i, 5) immedi- 
ately to Christ. This was true of Sol- 
omon, whom God made greater than 
all the other kings of Israel and of the 
earth; but it was true in a deeper 
sense of Him on whom at Jordan the 
opened heavens shone, and of whom 
the Father said, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” If 
he commit iniquity — This is sup- 
posed only of Solomon and others of 
the royal seed who should succeed Da- 
vid on the throne. Clarke regards 
miyn as inthe Niphal, and translates, 
“Hiven in his sufferings for iniquity I 
will chasten him,” ete., thus making 
this verse a prophecy of the suftering 
Saviour. But the Hebrew verb is in the 
Hiphil form, and in every other pas- 
sage where it occurs in this form means 
to commit iniquity or act perversely. 
This whole prophecy, as far as it refers 
to the promised seed, was fulfilled pri- 
marily in Solomon, and that is, there- 
fore, a strained interpretation which 
tries to apply it all pre-eminently to 
Christ. The rod of men—That rod 
and those stripes of chastisement which 
scourge other men when they sin. The 
king’s son is not to be exempted from 





the punishments common to all men 
who act perversely. In this matter 
God is no respecter of persons. <Ac- 
cordingly, when Solomon forsook the 
law of the Lord, he was threatened 
with bitter and humiliating judgments. 
1 Kings xi, 9-40. 

15. But my mercy shall not de- 
part—Even though the royal seed 
commit iniquity, yet for David and 
Jerusalem’s sake the prophecy and 
promise of this Scripture shall not fail. 
“The family of Saul became totally ex- 
tinct. The family of David remained 
till the incarnation. Joseph and Mary 
were both of that family; Jesus was 
the only heir to the kingdom of Israel. 
But he did not choose to sit on the 
secular throne, he ascended the spir- ' 
itual throne, and now he is exalted to 
the right hand of God, a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sins.” — Clarke 

16. For ever. . .for ever—Of all the 
words of promise that fell on David’s 
ears these were the most charmine. 
They find repeated utterance in his 
prayer, (verses 19, 25, 29,) often in 
the Psalms, (xviii, 50; lxxxix, 29.) and 
even echo in the angel’s words of sal- 
utation to the mother of our Lord. 
Luke i, 32, 33. By them we see that 
this message of Nathan to David was 
largely a Messianic prophecy. 


Davip’s PRAYER, 18-29, 
18. Sat before the Lord—In the 
sanctuary on Zion before the ark of 
the covenant. 3%, sat, cannot be 


pressed to show the posture of David 
while he prayed, for the word may 
also be rendered waited. or tarried. 
Brought me hitherto—From a hum- 
ble shepherd boy to be ruler of all Is- 
rael. Verse 8. 
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thy sight, O Lorp God; ° but thou hast 
spoken also of thy Servant’s house for a 
great while to come. ‘And @s this the 
Smanner of man, O Lorp God? 20 And 
what can David say more unto thee? for 
thou, Lorp God, ® knowest thy servant. 
21 For thy word’s sake, and according 
to thine own heart, hast thou done all 
these great things, to make thy servant 
know them. 22 Wherefore "thou art 

reat, O Lorp God: for ithere ts none 
iilce thee, neither 7s there any God be- 
sides thee, according to-all that we have 
heard with our ears. 23 And *what 
one nation in the earth 7s like tly peo- 
ple, even like Israel, whom God went to 
yedeem for a people to himselt,.and to 
make him a name, and to do for you 

reat things and terrible, for thy land, 

efore 'thy people, which thou redeem- 
edst to thee from Egypt, from the na- 
tions and their gods? 24 For ™thou 
hast confirmed to thyself thy people Is- 
racl to be a people unto thee for ever: 
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"and thou, Lorp, art become their God. 
25 And now, O Lorp God, the word 
that thou hast spoken concerning thy 
servant, and concerning his house, °es- 
tablish i¢ for ever, and do as thou hast 
said. 26 And let thy name be magni- 
fied for ever, saying, The Lorp of hosts 
as the God over Israel: and let the house 
of thy servant David be established bo- 
fore thee. 27 For thou, O Lorp of 
hosts, God of Israel, hast *revealed to 
thy servant, saying, I will build thee a 
house: therefore hath thy servant found 
in his heart to pray this prayer unto thee. 
28 And now, O Lorp God, thou art that 
God, and ’thy words be true, and thou 
hast promised this goodness unto thy 
servant: 29 Therefore now “let it 
please thee to bless the house of thy ser- 
vant, that it may continue for ever be- 
fore thee: for thou, O Lorp God, hast 
pees wz: and with thy blessing let 
the house of thy servant be blessed %for 
ever. 





é Verses 12, 13.—fIsa,. 55, 8.—5 Heb: Luo. 
—q (en, 18, 19; Psa. 139. 1.—h1 Chron. 16. 25; 
2 Chron, 2.5; Psa. 48. 1; 86. 10; 96. 4; 185. 5; 
145.3; Jer. 10, 6. —7 Deut. 3, 24; 4. 35; 32, 39; 
1 San. 2. 2; Psa, 86.8; 89. 6,83; Isa. 45. 5, 18, 22. 
——k Deut. 4, 7, 32, 34; 33.29; Psa. 147. 20. 


ZDeut. 9. 26; Neh. 1. 10.—mm Deut, 26. 18,— 
m Psa, 48; 14.—o Gen. 32. 12: Psa. 119. 49; Jer, 
ll. 4, 5; Ezekiel 36. 37.—6 Hebrew, opened 





the ear, Ruth 4, 4; 1 Samuel 9, 15.—p John 
17. 17.—7 Heb. be thou pleased and bless. 
—q Chap. 22. 41. 





19. For a great while to come— 
Reference to the .for ever of verses 13 
and 16. Is thisthe manner of man 
—Rather, Lhis is the law of man. This 
gracious condescension of God in be- 
stowing these promised blessings upon 
his servant David and his house is a 
sublime illustration of that law of love 
which should ever govern man—that 
law which says, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Lev. xix, 18. 
As God dealt with David in his infinite 
grace, let man do unto his neighbour:ac- 
cording to the ability which he may 
have. ‘When God the Lord,” says 
Hengstenberg, “in his treatment of 
poor mortals, follows the rule which 
he has laid down for the conduct of 
men one towards another—when he 
shows himself kind and affectionate— 
this must fill with adoring amazement 
those who know themselves and God.” 

21. For thy ‘word’s sake—The 
word is the promise of the perpetuity 
of the throne of David, which was 
magnified before all Israel, and in later 
times. referred to as the “sure mercies 
of David.” The Divine purpose to ex- 
alt the throne of David involved, also, 





the purpose of magnifying the word of 
prophecy. 

23. To do for you great things— 
or yourefers to Israel. In the rapt ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm of his prayer, 
David seems in heart to have all Israel 
before him, and addresses them uncon- 
sciously as with an orator’s directness. 
Thy land—God’s land, the land of 
Canaan, because it was the land of 
divine promise. : 

This prayer of David is a model for 
all who approach the spiritual merey- 
seat. It embodies confession, adoration, 
and supplication. David confesses his 
own unworthiness of blessings already 


‘received, (18,) adores Jehovah for per- ° 


sonal favours, (19-21,) and also for the 
amazing displays of-merey and love for 
his chosen people, (22-24,) and last- 
ly, with devout supplication, prays for 
the fulfilment of the Divine promise, 
(25-29.) Let the reader here observe 
that. though the Divine promise to Da- 
vid and his seed was unconditional, and 
sure as the pledge of God could make 
it, (verses 15, 16,) the pious monarch 
still prays for its fulfilment. Compare 
Ezek. xxxvi, 36, 37. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LA_ND *after this it came to pass, that 
David smote the Philistines, and sub- 
dued them: and David took 1Metheg- 


‘amimah out of the hand of the Philis- 


tines. 2 And *he smote Moab, and 
measured them with a line, casting them 
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down to the ground; even with two 
lines measured he to pat to death, and 
with one fullline to keep alive. And so 
the Moabites * became David’s servants, 
and “brought gifts. 3 David smote 
also 2 Hadadezer, the son of Rehob, king 
of °Zobah, as he went to recover ‘his 








a1 Chronicles 18. 1, &.—1 Or, The bridle 
of Ammah.—b Numbers 24. 17.—e Verses 
J] 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Summary oF Davin’s VICTORIES, 1-14. 


We are not to suppose that these 
victories all occurred after the events 
recorded in the last chapter, nor that 
they are here recorded in exact chron- 
ological order. No such rigid method 
of writing history was known when 
these books of Samuel were compiled. 
Some of these wars occurred before and 
some after David purposed to build the 
temple. This list is a convenient sum- 
mary, and stands as a monument to 
Dayid’s military ability. 

1. After this—Most of the victories 
here enumerated occurred, in all prob- 
ability, after the events of the previous 
chapter. The Divine promise given in 
the previous chapter inspired David to 
extend the bounds of his dominion. 
Metheg-ammah—Margin, the _ bridle 
of Ammah; literally, the bridle of the 
mother. tis not a proper name, but 
a figurative expression for the capital 
city of a province—ihe government of 
the mother city. So Gesenius and Farst. 
There is an Arabic proverb: ‘‘I give 
thee not my bridle,” that is, I do not 


~ yield the contro] of myself to thee. In- 


stead of this expression we have in 
1 Chron. xviii, 1: Gath and her towns ; 
Hebrew, Gath and her daughters. On 
this capital city of the Philistines see 
on Josh. xi, 22. Ewald explaius it as 
the bridle of the arm; that is, David 
tore from the Philistines the power by 
which they curbed Israel, as a rider 
curbs his horse by the bridle which 
his arm controls. 

2, Smote Moab—The occasion and 
details of this war are unknown, though 
some Jewish writers have conjectured 
that it was undertaken to retaliate the 
death or ill-usage of David’s parents. 
See not¢ on 1 Sam. xxii, 4. The fearful 








@ Psa. 72. 10; see 1 Sam. 10, 27.—20r, Jad. 
arezer, 1 Chron, 18,3.—e Chap, 10. 6; Psa. 60, 
title. ——/'See Gen. 15. 18. 








slaughter to which David put the Mo- 
abites shows that they had wantonly 
provoked his wrath, and that of Israel 
The incident related of Benaiah in chap. 
xxiii, 20, and 1 Chron. xi, 22, probably 
occurred at this time. Measured them 
with a line—A barbarous but conveni- 
ent method of numbering the captives, 
and in accordance with the customs and 
spirit of that age. Casting them down 
to the ground—Rather, causing them 
to Ve down. They were made to lie 
down in a row so as to be more con- 
veniently measured with theline. Two 
lines...to put to death...one full 
line to keep alive —That. is, two 
thirds were marked off for death, and 
one full third to be kept alive. “That 
they might not suffer by the roughness 
of this mode of marking them out, the 
line wag so drawn as palpably to make 
the proportion marked off to be spared 
much the largest of the three thirds, 
which is doubtless the meaning of the 
fullline to keep alive.’ —Kitto. Brought 
gifts—Paid tribute. 

3. Smote also Hadadezer—lIn chap. 
x, 16, 19 and 1 Chron. xviii, 3 called 
Hadarezer. Owing to the fragmentary 
character of the accounts, and it being 
no design of the writer in either place 
to give all the details of shese Arame- 
an wars, the relation of this defeat of 
Hadadezer to that recorded in chap. X 
cannot be positively decided. The 
mere fact that the account of chap. x 
stands after this decides nothing in 
the case. Probably the Syrians’ inter- 
ference in the Ammonitish war, as re- 
corded in chap. x, was the occasion of 
David's first battle with them, and the 
account of this chapter is a condensed 
statement of the results of that same 
war. By calling out lis forces from 
beyond the Huphrates, (chap. x, 16,) 
Hadadezer seems to hive lost lis do- 
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border at the river Euphrates. 4 And 
David took *from him a thousand ¢char- 
tots, and seven hundred horsemen, and 
twenty thousand footmen: and David 
Shoughed all the chariot horses, but re- 
served of them for a hundred chariots. 
& "And when the Syrians of Damascus 
came to succour Hadadezer king of Zo- 
bah, David slew of the Syrians two and 
twenty thousand men. 6 Then David 
put garrisons in Syria of Damascus: and 











the Syrians ‘ became servants to David, 
and brought gifts. ‘And the Lorn pre 

served David whithersoever he went. 
7 And David took 'the shields of gold 
that were on the servants of Hadadezer, 
and brought them to Jerusalem. 8 And 
from >Betah, and from ¢Berothai, cities 
of Hadadezer, king David took exceed- 
ing much brass. 9 When 7Toi king of 
Hamath heard that David had smitten all 
the host of Hadadezer, 10 Then Toi 





3 Or, of his,—4 As 1 Chron. 18. 4. —g Josh. 
Il, 6, 9.—A1 Kings 11. -25.—% Verse 2,— 
& Verse 14° chap. 7. 9, 





minion in that quarter. But after his 
defeat by the Israelites, as soon as he 
could gather up his scattered army he 
went to recover that border, (i of this 


verse,) and then David straightway 
pursued and ga.aed the victories here 
recorded. So vie order of these Syrian 
wars we take to be the following. The 
Syrians, hired by Hanun, come and fight 
with Joab before Medeba. Chap. x, 8, 
see note, Being defeated they gather 
up again, and, being reinforced by fresh 
troops from beyond the Euphrates, they 
suffer a second defeat at Helam. Chap. 
x, 15-19. The officers of the army, in- 
cluding several petty kings of Syria, 
‘make peace with David, but as soon as 
Hadarezer can recruit a new army he 
goes to recover his border beyond the 
river, when David pursues and defeats 
him a third time, and also the Syrians 
of Damascus, who interfere to help the 
king of Zobah. On Zobah see note on 
1 Sam. xiv, 47, It was a great and 
powerful province of ancient Syria, 
and its kings were bitter foes of the 
Israclitish monarchy. It was rich in 
brass and gold, and seems to have ex- 
tended over the vast plains that stretch 


off northeast of Damascus towards the’ 


Euphrates. His border — Hadade- 
zer’s border—the outskirts of his king- 
dom on the east. This he seems to 
have lost by going to assist the Am- 
monites. Chap. x, 16 

4. Houghed ‘all the chariot horses 
—Out the tendons of the ham, or the 
sinews of the hinder hoofs—a practice 
of ancient warfare. See Josh. xi, 6, 9. 
But the word horses is not in the He- 
brew, and 4py, to root up, may also 








2 See 1 Kings 10, 16.—5 Or, Tibhath.— 
— Ce 1 Chronicles 18, 8.—7 Tou, 1 Chron - 
icles 18, 9, 





mean to destroy. Hence Clarke, Park- 
hurst, and Furst render: David destroyed 
(or disjointed) all the chariots. Jose- 
phus also says: ‘He took a thousand 
of his chariots and destroyed the great- 
er part of them, and ordered that no 
more than one hundred should be kept.” 
He would not have Israel trust in char- 
iots. Compare Psa. xx, 7; Isa. xxx, 1. 
Keil translates and explains as follows: 
“David lamed all the cavalry ; that is, 
he made the war chariots and cavalry 
perfectly useless by laming the horses.” 

5. Syrians of Damascus—Damas- 
cus was the metropolis of the Syrian 
empire, (see note on Gen. xv, 2,) and 
confederate with Zobah. According to 
Josephus, the king of Syria who reigned 
at this time at Damascus was called 
Hadad. 

6. Garrisons—Large military forces. 
David wisely took measures to preserve 
order and maintain his authority over 
the subjugated provinces. 

1. Shields of gold—Golden plated 
shields; an evidence of the wealth of 
the kingdom of Zobah. 

8. Betah and Berothai — Places 
now unknown. The name Berothat 
seems naturally to point to the ancient 
Berytus, the modern Beyroot, on the 
Seacoast of northern Phenicia, but 
this was far away from the line of Da- 
vid’s conquests. Instead of these names 
we have in Chronicles Tibhath and Chun, 
Much brass— Wherewith Solomon 
made the brazen sea, and the pillars, and 
the vessels of brass.” i Chron. xviii, 8. 

9. Hamath—A very ancient city of 
Syria situated on the Orontes river, 
about sixty miles southeast of Antioch 
See on Num. xiii, 21, and Josh. xiii. 5, 


‘and vessels of brass: 
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sent "Joram his son unto king David, 


to 8salute him, and to bless him, because 


he had fought against Hadadezer, and 
smitten him: for Hadadezer *had wars 
with Toi. And Joram brought with 
him vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, 
11 Which also 
king David "did dedicate unto the Lorn, 
with the silver and gold that he had ded- 


-ioated-of all nations which he subdued ; 


12 Of Syria, and of Moab, and of the 
children of Ammon, and of the Philis- 
tines, and of Amalek, and of the spoil of 
Hadadezer, son of Rehob, king of Zobah. 
13 And David gat him a name when 





a1 Chron, 18, 10, Zadoram,.—8 Heb. ask 
him of peuce.—9 Heb. was a man of wars 
with.—10 Hebrew, tn his hand were,— 
avi Kings 7.51; 1 Chron. 18. 11; 26, 26— 11 Heb. 
lis smiténg.—o 2 Kings 14.7.——p See1 Chron. 


he returned from ™ smiting of the Syrians 
in °the valley of sait, °12being eighteen 
thousand men. 14 And he put garrisons 
in Edom; throughout all Edom put he 
Helps and ‘all they of Edom became 
avid’s servants. ‘And the Lorp pre 
served David whithersoever he went. 
15 And David reigned over all Israel ; 
and David executed judgment and jus- 
tice unto all his people. 16 *And Joab 
the son of Zeruiah was over the host; 
and ' Jehoshuphat the son of Ahilud was 
recorder; 17 An “Zadok the son of 
Ahitub, and Ahimelech the son of Abi- 
athar, were the priests ; and Seraiah was 





8.12; Psa.60,title.—12 Or, slaying. —g Gen.27. 
29, 37, 40; Num. 24. 18.——7 Verse 6.——s Chap. 
19. 13; 20, 23; 1 Chron. 11. 6; 18. 15.—?¢1 Kings 
4, 3.—13 Or, remembrauneer, or, writer of 
chronicles, wi Chron, 24. 3. 








Its king was glad to have David for 
an ally. 
13. Gat him a name—Or, made him 


a monument, for DY, name, is sometimes 


used in this sense. On his return he 
erected a memorial of his triumphs, 
and probably also celebrated them 
with a grand triunfphal precession 
and a splendid exhibition of his spoils. 
From smiting of the Syrians in the 
valley of salt—But the Syrians were 
not smitten in the valley of salt, for this 
valley is undoubtedly the great plain to 
the scuth of the Dead Sea, which 
abounas in rock salt and brackish 
springs and streams. Here, at a later 
day, Amaziah slew ten thousand Hdom- 
ites. 2 Kings xiv, 7. The text of this 
verse is therefore faulty, and to be cor- 


~rected from the parallel passage in 


1 Chron. xviii, 12, which says that 
Abishai, the brother of Joab and a dis- 
tinguished warrior of David’s army, 
“slew of the Edomites in the valley of 
galt eighteen thousand men.” The dif- 
ference between DIN NN, the Bdom- 
ties, and DINAN, the Syrians, is so 
slight that a copyist might easily mis- 
take one for the other. Read therefore: 
From smiting the Edomites in the valley 
of salt. 1 Kings xi, 15, 16, affords a 
few more items of this Hdomite war. 
Joab remained there with the host of 
[srael for six months, until he had smit- 
ten every male. So David, Joab, and 


 Abishai are all spoken of as engaged | 








in the conquest of Edom: David. as the 
royal head of the army and the nation: 
Joab, as captain or chief general; and 
Abishai, as having in this war signal- 
ized-his valour by daring exploits, and 
leading his division of men into posi- 
tions which met the chief brunt of the 
battle. To celebrate these victories 
David composed Psalm Ix. 


Daviw’s OFFICIALS, 15-18. 


16. Joab—See notes on chap. ii, 13, 18. 
Jehoshaphat...recorder—This was 
an officer of high rank in the ancient 
Eastern courts, whose especial duty 
was to preserve such records as are 
referred to in Ezra vi, 1; Esther vi, 1. 
He kept an accurate record of all the 
items of importance that occurred in 
the kingdom. 

17. Zadok...and Ahimelech... 
priests—The one officiating at Gibeon, 
the other at the new tabernacle in Je- 
rusalem. See on chap. vi, 17. Son of 
Abiathar— But in 1 Sam. xxii, 20, 
Abiathar is called the son of Ahime- 
lech; who, then, is this Ahimelech the 
son of Abiathar? Some have supposed 
that the names in the text have been 
transposed by the mistake of some 
copyist. Others, that Abiathar, son 
of the slain Ahimelech, had also a son 
named Ahimelech who performed the 
duties of high priest in connexion with 
his father. This latter supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that the as- 
sociate priest of Zadok is called Ahim- 
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the 44scribe; 18 vYAnd Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada was over both the * Chereth- 





140r, secretary.—1 Chron, 18, 17. 
elech in 1 Chron. xxiv, 3, 6, 31, but the 
former supposition seems to us more 
plausible. The scribe — Persons of 
this order were, before the Babylonish 
exile, private secretaries of the king. 
Their work was distinct from that of the 
recorder in this, that the scribe first pro- 
vided the materials which the recorder 
afterwards transcribed and preserved 
among the archives. Heeren, in his 
“Historical Researches,” thus speaks 
of the secretaries of the ancient Per- 
sian kings: ‘‘Whatever the monarch 
said or did was, of course, worthy of 
being recorded: and to this intent 
his person was usually surrounded by 
scribes or secretaries, whose office it 
was to register his words and actions. 
They were in almost constant aftend- 
ance upon the sovereign, and especially 
when he appeared in public, on occa- 
sion of festivals, of public reviews, and 
even in the midst of the tumult of bat- 
tle, and noted down the Words which 
fell from him on such occasions. This 
institution was not peculiar to the Per- 
sians, but prevailed among all the prin- 
cipal nations of Asia. The king’s 
scribes are mentioned in the earliest 
records of the Mongol conquerors; and 
it is well known that Hyder Ali usually 
appeared in public surrounded by forty 
such secretaries.” Ata later period 
the work of the scribes among the Jews 
was to write copies of the Scyjptures 
and interpret the same. 

18. The Cherethites and the Pel- 
ethites—The Syriac and Arabie ver- 


sions render these words, nobles and, 


soldiers ;' the Targum of Jonathan, 
archers and slingers. Josephus simply 
says: ‘He committed the command 
over his body guards to Benaiah,” and 
this agrees with chap. xxiii, 23, where 
it is said that Benaiah was set over the 
guard. or privy council, of the king. 
The Hebrew words are in the form of 
adjectives, and may be translated by 
executioners and runners, and such offices 
aey probably served in David’s army, 
Yut the words seem to refer most nat- 
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ites and the Peletkites; and David’s 
sons were !6chief rulers. 


wi Sam. 30, 14.—15 Or, princes, chap. 20. 26. 


urally to the nationality of the men, and 
to indicate that they were composed 
principally, if not altogether, of foreign- 
ers—Cretans and Philistines. A com- 
mon and prevailing opinion is, that the 
Philistines were originally colonists 
from Crete, and perhaps numetous im- 
migrants from that earlier home of the 
race were continually coming into Phi- 
listia during David's residenceat Ziklag. 
These later immigrants may have been 
called Cherethites in distinction from 
the older Philistine settlers. See note 
on 1 Sam. xxx, 14. The fact that Da- 
vid had a considerable body of Gittites 
in his army (chap. xy, 18) forbids our | 
assuming that he would never have 
composed his body-guard of foreigners. 
He may have had peculiar reasons for 
so doing of which we are now ignorant. 
And, as Ewald well says, ‘‘ This small 
body could at no time become a source 
of danger to the State. Far more was 
to be apprehended from the Gibborim, 
(mighty men,) who obviously formed 
the commencement of a sort of milites 
pretoriani, or janissaries, and were al- 
ready of sufficient importance to play a 
part at Solomon’s accession. 1 Kings 
i, 8,10. To this must be added that 
they might also be chosen from foreign- 
ers as soon as they conformed to the 
religion of thé country. Uriah was a 
Hittite, but, as far as religion went, a 
good Israelite; Zelek was an Ammon- 
ite, (2 Sam. xxiii, 37,) and Ithmah a 
Moabite, (1 Chron. xi, 46;) and Ittai of 
Gath, who was appointed commander 
of one of the three divisions of the army 
in the battle against Absalom, is ex: 
pressly designated as a foreigner by 
David. 2 Sam. xv, 19.” David's sons 
were chief rulers—Litcrally, priests ; 
margin, princes. The word has been 
explained as domestic priests, court 
chaplains, or spiritual advisers. ‘The 
parallel passage in Chronicles seems to 
give the true sense, chief at the hand 
of the king; that is, his most intimate 
counsellors and confidants. See note on 
1 Kings iv, 2, 5. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ND David said, Is there yet an 

that is left of the house of Saul, 

that I may *show him kindness for Jon- 
athan’s sake? 2 And there was of the 
house of Saul a servant whose name was 
*Ziba. And when they had called him 
unto David, the king said unto him, Avé 
thou Ziba? And he said, Thy servant 
tshe. 3 And the king said, Js there not 
yet any of the house of Saul, that I may 
show the °kindness of God unto him? 
_ And Ziba said unto the king, Jonathan 
hath yet a son, which is “lame on his 
feet. 4 And the king said unto him, 
Where is he? And Ziba said unto the 
king, Behold, he ¢s in the house of *Ma- 
chir, the son of Ammiel, in Lodebar. 
5 Then king David sent, and fetched 
him out of the house of Machir, the son 
of Ammiel, from Lodebar. 6 Now when 


a1 Sam, 18. 3; 20. 14-17, 42; Prov. 27. 10.—- 
& Chap. 16,1; 19, 17; 29.—c1 Sam. 20, 14.— 
dd Chap. 4. 4.—e Chap. 17. 27. 


CHAPTER IX. 


- Davin’s KinDNESs TO MEPHIBOSHETH, 
1-13. 


1. Is there yet any. ..of the house 
.of Saul—Being but five years old at his 
father's death, (chap. iv, 4,) Mephibo- 
sheth must have been born during the 
period of David’s wanderings, so that it 
is nothing strange that David had no 
knowledge of him; and the incessant 
cares of his reign had thus far prevented 
the king’s making special inquiry into 
this matter. Now, in a time of peace, 
his thoughts go back to the brotherly 
covenant made between himself and 
Jonathan, (1 Sam. xviii, 3; xx, 15, 16, 
42,) and he yearns for opportunity to 
requite some of the kindness of that 
noble prince. 

2. Ziba—tThis slave of Saul seems to 
have become a freedman at his master’s 
death, and so well did he improve all 
advantages that at this time he had 
himself become the head of a family of 
fifteen sons and twenty slaves. Ver. 10. 

3. Lame—See chap. iv, 4. 

4, Machir—Josephus calls him “the 
principal man of Gilead.” He also 
showed kindness to David when he fled 
from Absalom. Chap. xvii, 27. Lode- 
bar—A town of Gilead, not far from 
Mahanaim, and probably identical with 
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1Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the 
son of Saul, was come unto David, he 
fell on his face, and didreverence. And 
David said, Mephibosheth. And he an- 
swered, Behold thy servant! '7 And 
David said unto him, Fear not: ‘for I 
will surely show thee kindness for Jon- 
athan thy father’s sake, and will restora 
thee all the land of Saul thy father; and 
thou shalt eat bread at my table contin- 
ually. 8 And he bowed himself, and 
said, What ¢s thy servant, that thov 
shouldest look upon such £a dead dog as 
lam? 9 Then the king called to Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, and said unto him, "I 
have given unto thy master’s son all that 
pertained to Saul and to all his house. 
10 Thou therefore, and thy sons, and thy 
servants, shall till the land for him, and 
thou shalt bring in the fruits, that thy 
master’s son nay have food to eat: but 
te , 
1 Merib-baal, 1 Chron, 8. 34.—/ Verses 1, 3. 


1 Sam, 24, 14; chap. 16. 9.—V/ See chap. 
19, 29: 





‘a 
16. 4; 





Debir of Josh. xiii, 26. 
known. ’ 

6. Fell on his face—Probably fear- 
ing that he had been suspected as an 
aspirant to the throne of his grand- 
father Saul, (comp. chap. xvi, 3,) and 
had been summoned into the king’s 
presence to receive sentence of death. 

7. Restore thee all the land of 
Saul—The private estate of Saul is 
doubtless meant, comprising both what 
fell to him by inheritance from Kish, 
and what he had himself acquired. 
‘lhe landed property belonging to Saul - 
had either fallen to David as crown 
lands, or had been taken possession of 
by distant relations after the death of 
Saul.” —Keil. ‘Bat bread at my table 
—Be a royal courtier, and receive the 
treatment and familiarity of a member 
of the royal family. 

8. A dead dog—Compare 1 Sam. 
xxiv, 14. ‘The strongest devisable 
hyperbole of unworthiness and degra- 
dation; for in a dead dog the vileness 
of a corpse is added to the vileness of a 
dog.” —Kitto. 

9. Thy mastef’s son—Ziba had 
doubtless been accustomed to regard 
and call both Saul and Jonathan mas- 
ter. The word son is also often used 
where grandson, or even a more remote 
descendant, is intended. 


Its site is un- 
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Mephibosheth thy master’s son ‘shall 
‘eat bread alway at my table. Now Ziba 
had * fifteen sons and twenty servants. 
11 Then said Ziba unto the king, 'Ac- 
cording to al! that my lord the king hath 
commanded his servant, so shall thy 
servant do. As for Mephibosheth, said 
the king, he shall eat at my table, as one 
of the king’s sons. 12 And Mephibo- 
sheth had a young son, ™whose name 
was Micia. And all that dwelt in the 
house of Ziba were servants unto Me- 
phibosheth. 13 So Mephibosheth dwelt 
in Jerusalem: "for he did eat continu- 
ally at the king’s table; and °was lame 
on both his feet. 


CHAPTER X. 


A ND it came to pass after this, that 
the *king of the children of Am- 


Il. SAMUEL. 


bi Cres 





mon died, and Hanun his son reigned 
in his stead. 2 Then said David, I will 
>show kindness unto Hanun the son of 
° Nahash, as his father showed kindness 
unto me. And David sent to comfort 
him by the hand of his servants for his 
father. And David’s servants came into 
the land of the children of Ammon. 
3 And the princes of the children of 
Ammon said unto Hanun their iord, 
1Thinkest thou that David doth honour 
thy father, that he hath sent comforters 
unto thee? hath not David rather sent 
his servants unto thee, to search the city 
and to spy it out, and to overthrow it? 
4 Wherefore Hanun took David’s ser- 
vants, and shaved off the one half of 
their beards, and cut off their garments 
in the middle, ‘even to their buttocks, 
and sent them away. 5 When they told 





4 Verses 7, 11, 13; chaptér 19. 28.—% Chapter 
19. 17.—/ Chapter 16, 1, 4; 19. 26. m1 Chron, 
8, 34.—n Verses 7. 1.—0 Verse 3. 











12. Micha—Called Micah in 1 Chron. 
viii, 35, where it appears that the pos- 
terity of Jonathan continued through 
many gencrations. 


CHAPTER X. 


DAvip’s WAR WITH THE AMMONITES 
AND Syrians, 1-19. 

This great contest with the Ammon- 
ites was the most fearful and long- 
continued of all the wars of David. It 
involved him in war with the Ara- 
mean kingdoms, and also with Edom, 
lasted apparently through five cam- 
paigns, and resulted in extending his 
dominion from the Desert of Patan to 
the river Kuphrates. 

1. Ammon—The territory of the 
Ammonites was contiguous to that of 
the Moabites. See on Gen. xix, 37, 38. 
Against this nation Jephthah and Saul 


had fought and been victorious. J udges, 


Xi,,32,33; 1 Sam, xi,‘11. 

2. His father showed kindness 
unto me—When and how we are no- 
where told, but it was probably during 
the time of his flight from Saul, To 
comfort him—To sympathize with 
him in the time of his mourning for. his 
father. 

3. The princes—The chiefs or sheiks 
of the people, who acted as counsellors 
of theking. Thinkest thou— Court- 
\crs, especially, are suspicious of each 








@1 Chron. 19. 1, &e.—d Deut. 23. 3,6; Neh. 4. 
; 7: 13. 1,3.—el Sam. 11. 1.—1 llebrew, Jn 
thine eyes doth David.—d Isa. 20. 4; 47, 2. 





other, and often mislead their soyer- 
eigns. They feel themselves to be in- 
sincere, and suspect others to be so 
too.”— Clarke. To search the city— 
This city was Rabbah, the capital city 
of the children of Ammon. See on 
chap. xii, 26; Deut. iii, 11; Josh. xiii, 25. 

4. Shaved off the one half of 
their beards-—“ More ignominious — 
than to remove it altogether, although 
that, among the ancient and modern 
eastern nations that cultivate the beard, 
was an offence not to be named with- 
out horror. It is very difficult to us to 
realize the intense appreciation of, and 
respect for, the beard, which is enter- 
tained among the Persians, Arabians, 
and other bearded nations. This is 
truly to them the seat of honour. They 
treat their own beards with respect, 
suffering no defilement to come neur 
them, and handling them with deliber- 
ate care. They bury with solicitude 
any stray hairs that come from it; to 
lose it by accident were worse than the 
loss of the head itself, which would, in 
their esteem, become ridienlous and 
useless without this essential appen- 
dage. For any one else to touch a man’s 


| beard irreverently, to speak of it lightly, 


to cast a reproach upon it, were an of- 
fence never to be forgotten or forgiveu ; 
but to cut or remove it by violence or 
stealth, were an affront, a disgrace a 


B.C. 1037. 





i¢ unto David, he sent to meet them, be- 
cause the men were greatly ashamed: 
aud the king said, Tarry at *Jericho un- 
til your beards be grown, and then re- 
turn. 6 And when the children of Am- 
mon saw that they ‘stank before David 

the children of Ammon sent and hired 
* the Syrians of Beth-rehob, and the Syr- 
ians of Zoba, twenty thousand footmen, 

and of king Maacah a thousand men, an 

of 2Ishtob twelve thousand men. 7 And 


CHAPTER X. 
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when David heard of ##, he sent Joab, 
and all the host of "the mighty men. 
8 And the children of Ammon came out, 
and put the battle in array at the enter- 
ing in of the gate: and ‘the Syrians of 
Zoba, and of Rehob, and Ishtob, and 
Maacah, were by themselves in the field. 
9 When Joab saw that ‘the front of the 
battie was against him before and be- 
hind, he chose of all the choice men of 
Israel, and put them in array against the 





é1 Kings 16. 34; 1 Chron. 19. 5.—/Genesis 
84 30; Exodus 5. 21; 1 Samuel 13. 4.—g Chap- 
ter 8 3,5, 
horror, which scarcely the heart’s blood 
of the offender can expiate.”—Kitto. 

5. Tarry at Jericho—The king 
knew that for these men to appear 
among their acquaintances before the 
marks of their dishonour were entirely 
gone would be to expose them to last- 
ing ridicule and infamy; for all who 
might see them in that shameful plight 
would ever after, in their minds, associ- 
ate them with that misfortune. 

6. Stank—Were held in abomina- 
tion. Sce note on 1 Sam. xiii, 4. Sent 
and hired the Syrians—In the note 
on chap. viii, 3, we have argued that 
probably this act of the Syrians in 
helping the Ammonites in their war 
against Israel was the occasion of Da- 
vid’s Aramean wars. The mere fact 
that this account occurs in a subse- 
quent chapter does not prove that the 
events themselves were in the like 
chronological sequence. ‘The conquest 
of Ammon is also mentioned in that 
chapter, (verse 12;) but it could have 
been no conquest previous to this one, 
for if David had subdued them before 
the death of Nahash, how could he have 
presumed to send this embassy of con- 
dolence to Hanun? And, further, if 
the comp.ete subjugation into which 
Pavid reduced Hadarezer and his peo- 
ple were previous to this, is it not 
strange that in this rhore detailed nar- 
rative there is no mention of their re- 
yolting from their allegiance? Beth- 
xrehob—Called also in verse 8, Rehob ; 
a district lying probably southwest of 
Damascus, and north of Lake Merom. 
Seo on Judges xviii, 28. Of king 
Maacah—Rather, of the king of Maacah, 
Maacah being the name of the place, 
not of the king. The region of Maacah 








20r, The men of Tob; see Judges 11. 3, 5. 
—/, Chapter 23. §.—z Verse 6.—< Joshua & 
21, 22; Judges 20, 42, 43. 
seems to have bordered on Beth-rehob, 
and extended southward from Mount 
Hermon. See on Josh. xii, 5. Ish-tob 
—Rather, men of Tob. Tob was the 
district northeast of Gilead into which 
Jephthah fled when driven from his 
father’s house. See margin, and Judges 
xi, 3. In 1 Chron. xix, 6, we are told 
that the Ammonites derived help from 
Mesopotamia also, and, according to 
our interpretation of chap. viii, at a lat- 
er stage of this same war with Syria, 
when the Syrians of Damascus inter- 
fered to succour Hadarezer, they were 
also smitten before the army of Israel, 
and thus all these confederate princi- 
palities of Syria became subject to Da- 
vid. Thus the fragmentary narratives 
of chaps. viii and x of this book of 
Samuel, and the parallel passages in 
1 Chronicles, make up at best only a 
broken and disconnected account of 
David’s Syrian wars; and therefore, for 
want of sufficient data, we may not ex- 
pect to clear up all discrepancies in 
numbers that appear between the sep- 
arate accounts. - 

8. At the entering in of the gate 
—That is, most obviously, at the gate 
of their capital city, Rabbah. Syri- 
ans...by themselves in the field 
—The record in 1 Chronicles xix, 7 
is, they pitched before Medeba, a city 
some distance south of Rabbah, and 
in the tribe of Reuben. See on Josh. 
xiii, 16. 

9. Before and behind—Joab thus 
seems to have unwittingly taken a po- 
sition between Rabbah and Medeba, so 
as to have the Ammonites in front and 
the Syrians behind. Hence he fouad it 
necessary to provide for fighting with 
both armies at the same time. 
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Syrians: 10 And the rest of the people 
he delivered into the hand of Abishai 
his brother, that he might put them in 
array against the children of-Ammon. 
11 And he said, 'If the Syrians be too 
strong for me, then thou shalt help me: 
but if the children of Ammon be too 
strong for thee, then I will come and 
help thee. 12 ™Be of good courage, 
and let us." play the men for our-people, 
and for the cities of our God: and °the 
Lorp do that which seemeth him good. 
13 And Joab drew nigh, and the peo- 
ple that were with him, unto the battle 
against the Syrians: and they fled be- 
fore him. 14 And when the children 
of Ammon saw that the Syrians were 
fled, then fled they also before Abishai, 
and entered into the city. So Joab re- 
turned from the children of Ammon, and 
vame to Jerusalem. 15 And when the 
Syrians saw that they were smitten be- 





If. SAMUEL. 





B. C. 1036. 








fore Israel, they gathered themselves to- 

ether. 16 And Hadarezer sert, and 

rought out the Syrians that were be- 

ond %the river; and they came to He- 
am: and 4Shobach the captain of the 
host of Hadarezer went before them. 
17 And when it was told David, he 
gathered all Israel together, and passed 
over Jordan, and came to Helam. And 
the Syrians set themselves in array 
against David, and fought with him- 
18 And the Syrians fled before Israel ; 
and David slew the men of seven hun- 
dred chariots of the Syrians, and forty 
thousand Phorsemen, and smote Sho- 
bach the captain of their hosts, who died 
there. 19 And when all the kings that 
were servants to Hadarezer saw that they 
were smitten before Israel, they made 
peace with Israel, and ‘served them. So- 
the Syrians feared to help the children 
of Ammon any more. 





“71 Chronicles 19, 9, 12.—m Deut. 31. 6— 
n 1 Samuel +. 9; 1 Cor. 16. 13. o 1 Samuel 
3. 18; Job 1, 21, 





3 That is, Huphrates.—41 Or, Shophach, 
1 Chron, 19, 16.—p 1 Chron. 19. 18,.footen.—— 
qg Chap, 8. 6, 





11. If the Syrians be too strong 
for me—So the understanding was not 
to attack both armies at the same time ; 
but Abishai was to watch the success 
of Joab, and if he was likely to be re- 
pulsed, he should not attempt to fight 
the Ammonites, but come to his help. 
Nevertheless there was the possibility 
‘that the Ammonites might rush forth 
and attack Abishai’s forces before Joab 
could come in contact with the Syrians, 
in which case Joab was not to attack 
the Syrians, but hold off, ready to ren- 
der Abishai any needed assistance. 

12. Play the men—Show yourselves 
courageous and brave. The cities of 
our God—The cities God had given Is- 
rael. The children of Israel were taught 
to regard themselves and their land as 
the property of God. Lev. xxv, 23. 


14. The children of Ammon.... 


entered ... the city—Retreated from 
before the gates of Rabbah, (verse 8,) 
aud fortified themselves within the cap- 
ital. Joab returned. ..to Jerusalem 
*—Deeming it unwise to lay siexe to 
Rabbah at that time. Compare chap- 
ter xi, 1. 

16, Brought out the Syrians .. 
beyond the river—By which act he 
seems to have lost his dominion in that 
border. See chap. viii, 3. When the 
Syrian cities beyond the Euphrates 


learned that their king liad been smitten 
by the army of David they openly re- 
nounced their allegiance to the kingdom 
of Zobah. Helam—aA place some- 
where beyond the Jordan, and proba- 
bly near the borders of Syria; but its 
situation has never been discovered. 
Shobach the captain—Who was to 
Hadarezer’s army what Joab was to 
David's. 

18, Seven hundred chariots—In 
1 Chron. xix, 18, we have seven thou- 
sand. The discrepancy is doubtless the 
error of a copyist. Forty thousand ~ 
horsemen—In Chronicles forty thou- 
sand fooimen, another diserepancy re- 
sulting either from the carelessness of 
some early copyist, or the fragmentary 
character of these accounts. A. fully 
detailed history of this war would doubt- 
less give us many facts and figures now 
unknown. 

19. They made peace—The kings 
or chieftains under Hadarezer made 
peace. It seems that Hadarezer him- 
self was not present at this war, so that 
in this treaty with Israel his officers 
acted for him. The Syrians feared 
to help...Ammon any more—They 
had now suffered two disastrous defeats 
in attempting to help the Ammonites, 
the first in the field before Medeba, 
(verse 8; comp. 1 Chron. xix,) and the 


LB. C. 1035. 
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: CHAPTER XI. 
ND it came to pass, ‘after the year 
was expired, at the time when 
sem go forth to batéle, that * David sent 
Joab, and his servants with him, and all 


Israel; and they destroyed the children 
of Ammon, and besieged Rabbalt. But 
David tarried still at Jerusalem. 

2 And ‘it came to pass in an evening- 
tide, that Dayid arose from off his bed, 





‘1 Heb. at the return of the year, 1 Kings 20. 


22, 26; 2 Chron. 36. 10. —a@1 Chron. 20. 1. 





second at Helam. But, as we have ar- 
gued in the notes on verse 6, and chap. 
viii, 3, there was yet another engage- 
ment subsequent to these, but probably 
intimately connected with them, and 
not long after. Hadarezer went to re- 
cover his border along the Euphrates, 
and this act was too much like violation 
of the peace David had just made with 
his subject-kings, and hence the war 
with Hadarezer, the interference of the 
Syrians of Damascus, and the conse; 
quent subjection of all Syria to the 
kingdom of Israel, recorded in chap- 
ter viil. 


CHAPTER XI. 
S1mce oF Rasa, |. 


1. The time when kings go forth 
—That season of the year when it was 
customary for kings or generals to enter 
upon their military campaigns. This 
was probably in April, at the close of 
the cold, rainy season. So Josephus. 
It is also likely that the intense heat of 
the summer sometimes caused a tempo- 
rary cessation of military operations. 
But Harmer, in his Observations, on 
this passage shows that the Crusaders 
carried on war every month in the year. 
All Israel—The entire military force, 
which with its commander had returned 
to Jerusalem at the close of the previous 
campaign against Ammon. Chap. x, 14. 
Destroyed the children of Ammon 
—The text of 1 Chron. xx, 1, reads, 
wasted the country of the children of Am- 
mon, and this was probably the original 
reading here; for if Joab had destroyed 
the Ammonites why should he besiege 
their city? This siege continued long, 
and its result is given, chap. xii, 26-30. 
Rabbah was the great city of the Am- 
monites, situated twenty-two miles east 
of the Jordan, and fourteen northeast 
of Heshbon. It lies near the head 
waters of the ancient Jabbok, (wady 
Zerka,) or one of its branches, at a 


point where the narrow valley opens 





out into a small plain surrounded on 
every side by hills. Through the val- 
ley runs a copious stream, that receives 
occasional affluents in its course, and 
gave to the lower part of ancient Rab- 
bah the name of “City of Waters.” 
Chap. xii, 27. Its modern name is 
Amman, but the principal ruins, which 
are yery extensive and magnificent, 
consisting of prostrate marbles and ru- 
ined churches, temples, and theatre, 
are not properly the relics of the an- 
cient capital of Ammon, but of the la- 
ter Greco-Roman city Philadelphia, 
which grew up upon its ruins. See 
Map, page 234, and cut on page 503. 


Davin’s ADULTERY, 2-5. 


The foul crime here recorded was the 
turning point in David’s life and reign. 
He had now reached the acme of his 
power and glory; the borders of his 
kingdom had become greatly enlarged, 
and most of the surrounding nations 
were tributary to his throne. The Am- 
monites yet hold out. but we shall soon 
see them utterly subdued. The coming 
wars and troubles of David are to be 
among his own people and in his own 
house, and these a punishment of sin. 

When we contemplate the splendid 
character of David, and the glory of 
his many triumphs; when we survey 
at a glance his exaltation from a hum- 
ble shepherd-boy to the widely-hon- 
oured king of Jehovah’s people, and 
think of his many unrivalled excellen- 
ces of mind and heart, we are ready 
to wish that his life had closed beforo 
these crimes of adultery and blood-guilt- 
iness had polluted his mighty soul and 
darkened his life-history with an in- 
effaceable stain. It was probably this 
feeling that led the writer of Chron- 
icles to pass over this whole section of 
David’s history, as if he would fain 
leave it in eternal silence. 

2. In an evening-tide— That is, to- 
wards evening, after having taken his 


. 
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>and walked upon the roof of the king’s 
house: and from the roof he °saw a 
woman washing herself; andthe woman 
was very beautiful tolookupon. 3 And 
David sent and inquired after the wom- 
an. And one said, Js not this 2 Bathshe- 


ba, the daughter of 3 Kliam, the wife ‘of 
Uriah the Hittite? 4 And David sent 
messengers, and took her; andshe came 
in unto him, and he * lay with her; 4for 
she was ‘ purified from her uncleanness : 
and she returned unto herhouse. 5 And 





b Deut. 22. 8.—e Gen. 34. 2; Job 31.1; Matt. 
5. 28.—2 Or, Bathshuah, 1 Chron, 3, 5,— 
3 Or, Ammiel —d Chap, 23, 39. 


turned. 


e Psalm 51, title; James 1. 14—40r, and 
when she had purified herself, &., she 7e- 
SF Lev. 15, 19, 28; 18, 19. 
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HOUSE WITH ROOF 


mid-day rest. Upon the roof— The 
roofs of these houses afford such a de- 
lightful promenade, and the prospectis 
so beautiful, that I can scarcely keep 
away from them day or night. During 
a large part of the year the roof is the 
n.ost agreeable place about the estab- 
lishment, especially in the morning and 
evening.” — Thomson. 

3 A woman washing herself—For 
the sake of healthfulness and refresh- 
ment after the heats of a summer day. 
But her washing in such an exposed 
place was imprudent and immodest, and 
has justly subjected her to the charge 
of a desire to be seen, 








AND BATTLEMENTS, 


4. David sent messengers—So the 
King’s great sin could not have been 
altogether secret. These messengers 
knew of it, and very possibly rumours 
of it reached Uriah’s ears. She came 
in unto him—She seems to have 
yielded herself willingly to his desires. 
For she was purified—The word jor 
is here unauthorized and incorrect. 
The margin gives the proper rendering : 
And she purified herself from her uns 
cleanness, and returned, ete. This puri- 
fication was that required by the law 
after carnal intercourse. Lev. xv, 18. 
Bathsheba was like many who are 
scrupulously careful about ceremonies, 
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the woman conceived, and sent and told 
David, and said, I am with child. 

6 And David sent to J oab, saying, 
Send me Uriah the Hittite. And Joab 
sent Uriah to David. 7% And when Uri- 
ah was come unto him, David demanded 
of him ®how Joab did, and how the peo- 
ple did, and how the war prospered. 
8 And David said to Uriah, Go down to 
thy house, and ®wash thy feet. 
Uriah departed out of the king’s house, 


and there ¢ followed him a mess of meat 
9 But Uriah "slept at 
the door of the king’s house with all the 
servants of hgs lord, and went not down 
10 And when they had 
told David, saying, Uriah went not down 


from the king. 


to his house. 


unto his house, David said unto Uriah, 
Camest thou not from thy journey ? why 


And 





then didst thou not go down unt.) thine 
house? 11 And Uriah said unto David, 
iThe ark, and Israel, and Judah, abide 
in tents; and *m lord Joab, and the 
servants of my lord, are encamped in the 
open fields; shall I then go into mine 
house, to eat and to drink, and to lie 
with my wife? as thou livest, and as 
thy soul liveth, I will not do this thing. 
12 And David said to Uriah, Tatry here 
to day, also, and to morrow I will let thee 
depart. So Uriah abode in Jerusalem 
that day andthe morrow. 13 And when 
David had called him, he did eat and 
drink before him; and he made him 
‘drunk: and at even he went out to lie 
in his bed ™with the servants of his 
lord, but went not down to his house. 
14 And it came to pass in the morning, 





5 Heb. of the peace of, &c.—g Gen. 18. 4; 
19. 2.—6 Heb. went out after him. 


Ge ee ee 
while they plunge without reserve into 


darkest crimes. 


5. Sent and told David—tThe law 
required the death of both parties in 
the crime of adultery, (Lev. xx, 10,) and 
so, says Josephus, she admonished the 
king that he should contrive some way 
This he at 


of concealing their guilt. 
once set himself to do. 


Davip’s ARTIFICES TO CONCEAL H!S 
Sin AnD 'ro Kitt Urian, 6-27. 


8. Go down to thy house and 


wash thy feet—David’s ostensible 
object in sending for Uriah was to 
learn how the war prospered; and, be- 
ing apparently pleased with his report 
of affairs, he directs him to go home 
and rest himself before returning to 
the scenes of war. Washing the feet was 
customary after a journey and before 
retiring to sleep. Gen. xvili, 4; xix, 2. 
Bat the king’s real design was to have 
Uriah pass the night with his wife, that 
the child already conceived by her 
might not be regarded as the fruit of 
their adultery. ‘There followed him 
a mess—As a royal present to con- 
yince him of the king’s affection for 
him. Very likely David feared that 
his sin was known or suspected, for 
the guilty soul is ever clouded with 
such suspicions. 

11. The ark, and Israel, and Ju- 
dah, abide in tents—That is, the 
houses like those occupied by David 
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A Job 5. 12, 14.-—7 Chap. 7. 2, 6. 
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and Uriah, and other chief men, were 
comparatively few; most of the families 
of Israel yet dwelt in tents, and even the 
ark of the covenant yet dwelt in cur- 
tains. Chap. vii, 2. Most interpreters 
have erroneously supposed that the Is- 
rael and Judah here referred to were the 
warriors now besieging Rabbah, and 
that the ark had also been taken with 
them to battle. But the next sentence 
shows that the army besieging Rabbah 
were not in tents at all, but in the open 
fields. Uriah, in the spirit of an epthu- 
siastic soldier, refuses at that period of 
the war to subject himself to the de- 
lights and comforts of lis superior 
home, lest he become effeminate, and 
lose interest in the struggles for nation- 
al honour. It is probable that Uriah 
had, upon his arrival at Jerusalem, re- 
ceived some hint or information of 
what had been going on in his absence, 
for David’s sin had not been altogether 
secret. See note on verse 4. 

12. Tarry here to-day, also, and 
to-morrow—He hopes yet to contrive 
some artifice to overreach him. 

13. He made him drunk—Hopirg 
thus to unman him, that he might for- 
get or neglect his resolution 10 stay 
away from home. But went not 
down to his house—‘“ The providence 
of God is here manifest,” says Bishop 
Hervey, ‘defeating David's base con- 
trivances, and bringing his sin to the 
open light. It is no less clear how 
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that David "wrote a letter to Joab, and 
sent 2 by the hand of Uriah. 15 And 
he wrote in the letter, saying, Set ye 
Uriah in the forefront of the 7 hottest 
battle, and retire ye §from him, that he 
may °be smitten, and die. 16 And it 
came to pass, when Joab observed the 
city, that he assigned Uriah unto a place 
where he knew that valiant men were, 
17 And the men of the city went out, 
and fought with Joab: and ° there fell 
some of the people of the servants of Da- 
vid; and Uriah the Hittite died also. 
18 Then Joab sent and told David all 
the things ecncerning the war; 19 And 
charged the messenger, saying, When 
thou hast made an end of telling the mat- 
ters of the war unto the king, 20 And 
it’ so be that the king’s wrath arise, and 
he say unto thee, Wherefore approached 
ye so nigh unto the city when ye did 
fight? knew ye not that they would 
shoot from the wall? 21 Who smote 
‘Abimelech the son of »Jerubbeshcth 2 





did not a woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon him from the wall, that he 
died in Thebez? why went ye nigh the 
wall? then say thou, Thy servant Uriah 
the Hittite is dead also. “22 So the mes- 
senger went, and came and showed Da- 
vid all that Joab had sent him for, 
23 And the messenger said unto David 

Surely the men prevailed against us, and 
came out unto us into the field, and we 
were upon them even unto the entering 
of the gate. 24 And the shooters shot 
from off ‘the wall upon thy servants; 
and some of the king’s sefvants be dead 

and thy servant Uriah the Hittite is dead 
also. 25 Then David said unto the 
messenger, Thus shalt thou say unto 
Joab, Let uot this thing 1° displease thee 

*for the sword devoureth "one as wel 

as another: make thy battle more stron 

against the city, and overthrow it: and 
encourage thou him. 26 And when the 
wife of Uriah heard that Uriah ler hus- 
band was dead, she mourned for her 





nm See 1 Kings 21. 8, 9.—7 Hebrew, strong. 
—8 Hebrew, from after him.—o Chapter 
i 9.—p Chap. 12. 9; Psa. 51. 14.—q Judges 


a 





9That is, Let the shameful thing plead. See 
Jer. 11. 13.—~r Judges 6. 32, Jerubbaal, 

10 Heb, be enil in thine eyex.—s1 Sam. 6. 9; 
Eccles. 9. 1, 83.——11 Heb. so and such, 





mercy was at the bottom of this se- 
verity, which issued in David's deep 
repentance, and has also given to the 
Chureh one of the most solemn and 
searching warnings as'to the evil of 
sin which is contained in the whole 
Bible.” 

14. David wrote a letter—Having 
been frustrated in his efforts thus far, 
his fallen soul conceives another dark 
and deadly crime. He knows that if 
Uriah lives, his own sin and Bathshe- 
ba’s unfaithfulness and disgrace will 
be blazed before the nation’s eye. He 
therefore deliberately seeks, and sue- 
cessfully accomplishes, Uriah’s death. 
Grotius and others compare Uriah with 
Bellerophon, of classic fable. 

15. That he may be smitten—By 
a similar device Saul had once sought 
the bringing about of David’s death. 
Comp. Sam. xviii, 17, 25. 

16. Observed the city—Laid out 
his plans for besieging it. 

17. There fell some of the people 
of... David—More. probably, than was 
designed or desired, so that David's 
army sustained considerable loss, 

20. Tf...the king’s wrath arise— 
oud had avprehensions that the king 


might regard the loss as greater than 
necessary. 

21. Son of J erubbesheth— Rather, 
of Jerubbaal. See Judges ix. 

24. Uriah the Hittite is dead also 
—The messenger did not wait, as Joab 
directed, Lo announce Uriah’s death sep- 
arately. His message was, like several 
other messages we have noticed, (chap. 
i, 4; 1 Sam. iy, 17,) climacteric, and Uri- 
ah’s death, as the most signal loss,.is 
announced last. This messenger must 
have understood, however, that, Uriah’s 
death was not afflictive to the king. 

25. Thus shalt thou say unto Joab 
-——This message was dictated by an 
abominable hypocrisy. He would thus 
affect sorrow for the fall of the noble 
Uriah, and seek to cover his own guilt 
in the matter, 

26. She mourned for her husband 
—Probably seven days. Compare Gen. 
1,10; 1 Sam. xxxi 18. David would 
seek to take her to wife as long as 
possible before childbirth, in order to 
hide his sin, and there appears to have 
been no reluctance on her part. ‘The 
whole of her conduct indicates that 
she observed the form without feeling 
the power of sorrow. She lost:a cap 
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husband. 27 And when the mourning 
was past, David sent and fetched her to 
his house, and she * became his wife, and 
dare himasou. But the thing that Da- 
vid had done 12 displeased the Lorn. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ND the Lorp sent Nathan unto 
—\. David. And *he came unto him, 
and °*said unto him, There were two 
men in one city; the one rich, and the 
other poor. 2 The rich man had ex- 
cecding many flocks and herds: 3 But 
the poor man had nothing, save one lit- 
tle ewe lamb, which he had bought and 
nourished up: and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children; it did 
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eat of his own ! meat, and drank of his 
own cup, and lay in his bosom, and 
was unto him as a daughter. 4 And 
there came a traveller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own flock 
and of his own herd, to dress for the 
wayfaring man that was come unto him; 
but “took the poor man’s lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to 
him. 5 And David’s anger was greatly 
kindled against the man; and he said to 
Nathan, As the Loxrp liveth, the man 
that hath done this thing shall surely 
die: 6 And he shall restore the lamb 
* fourfold, because he did this thing, and 
because he had no pity. '7 And Nathan 
said to David, Thou aré the man. Thus 





# Chap. 12. 9.—12 Heb. 2as evil in the eyes 
o7.-—« Psa. 51, title.—b See chap. 14. 5, &€. 
1 Kings 20. 35-41; Isa. 5. 3.—e Prov. 5. 18, 19, 








tain and got a king for her spouse; 
and therefore ‘she shed reluctant tears, 
and forced out groans from a joyful 
heart.’ ?’— Clarke. 

27. But the thing that David had 
done displeased the Lord—“ To our 
mind there is nothing io all that man 
has written so terribly emphatic as the 
quiet sentence which the historian in- 
serts at the end of his account of these 
sad transactions.” —Kitto. 


CHAPTER XII. 


NATHAN’S PARABLE AGAINST TD)AVID, 
1-14, 


“The year had passed; the dead 
Uriah was forgotten; the child of guilt 
was born in the royal louse.-and loved 
with all the passionate tenderness of 
Dayid’s paternal heart. Suddenly the 
prophet Nathan appears before him. 
He comes as if to claim redress for a 
wrong in humble life. It was the true 
mission of the prophets, as champions 
of the oppressed, in the courts of kings. 
It was the true proph@ic spirit that 
spoke through Nathan’s mouth. The 
anologue of the rich man and the ewe 
lamb has, besides its own intrinsic ten- 
derness, a supernatural elevation, which 
is the best sign 2f true revelation. It 
ventures to disregard all particulars, 
and is content to aim at awakening the 
zeneral seuse of outraged justice. It 
fastens on the essential guilt of David’s 
sin—not its sensuaiity, or its impurity, 








, 1 Hebrew, morsed.—d Chap. 11. 3, 4—2 Or, 
is worthy to die, or, isa son of death, 1 Sam. 
26. 16.—e Exod. 22.1; Luke 19. 8. - 











so much as its meanness and seltisliness. 
It rouses the king’s conscience by that 
teaching described in 1 Cor. xiv, 24, 25, 
as specially characteristic of prophecy, 
making manifest his own sin in the in- 
dignation which he has expressed at 
the sin of another.”—Stanley. 

1. Sent Nathan unto David—This 
was after the birth of the child of Bath- 
sheba. Compare verses 14 and 15 with 
chap. xi, 27. By this time, perhaps, 
David began to think that his sin was 
unknown or forgotten. Two men in 
one city—David and Uriah. 

3. One little ewe lamb—Referring 
tenderly to Bathsheba. Lay in his 
bosom—As a family pet. Perhaps 
designed to indicate that Uriah was 
passionately devoted to his wife. 

4. Spared to take of his own— 
David had Saul’s harem, and all the 
house of Israel, from which to take 
young virgins aS wives, without inter- 
fering with Uriah’s possessions. Com- 
pare verse .8. 

6. Fourfold—Compare Exod. xxii, 1: 
“Tf aman steal.an ox, or a sheep, and 
kill it, or sell it, he shall restore five 
oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a 
sheep.” 

7. Thou art the man—Terrible 
words for David’s guilty soul. Self- 
condemned and self-sentenced unto 
death, how shall he escape the wrath 
of God! In this unflinching charge 
Nathan appears the great, bold, faith: 
ful prophet. 
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saith the Lorp God of Israel, I‘ anointed 
thee king over Israel, and I delivered 
thee out of the hand of Saul; 8 And I 
gave thee thy master’s house, and thy 
master’s wives into thy bosom, and gave 
thee the house of Israel and of Judah; 
and if that had been too little, I would 
moreover have given unto thee such and 
such things. 9 ® Wherefore hast thou 
despised the commandment of the 
Lorp, to do evil in his sight? ‘thou hast 
killed Uriah the Hittite with the sword, 
and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, 
and hast slain him with the sword of the 
childrenof Ammon. 10 Now therefore 
*the sword shall never depart from thine 
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house; because thou hast despised nie, 
and hast taken the wife of Uriah the 
Hittite to be thy wife. 11 Thus saith 
the Lorp, Behold, I will raise up evil 
against thee out of thine own house, and 
I will 'take thy wives before thine eyes, 
and give them unto thy neighbour, and 
he shall lie with thy wives in the sight 
of thissun. 12 Forthou didst 2 secret- 
ly: ™but I will do this thing before all. 
Israel, and before the sun. 13 "And 
David said unto Nathan, °I have sinned 
against the Lorp. And Nathan said un- 
to David, The Loxp also hath ” put away 
thy sin; thou shalt not die. 14 How- 
beit, because by this deed thou hast 





#18amuei 16, 13.—9 See 1 Samuel 15. 19.— 
h& Num, 15, 31.—7é Chap. 11. 15-17, 27.—k Amos 
¢ Iu Deut, 28. 30; chap, 16. 22.—m Chap. 

6. 22, : 








8. Thy master’s wives— In the 
Kast, when the king died or was super- 
seded by another, his successor received 
his wives and concubines togetlier with 
the kingdom. Hence for Absalom to 
go in unto his father’s concubines in 
the sight of all Israel (clap. xvi, 21, 22) 
was to be a proof to Israel that he had 
taken possession of all the preroga- 
tives of the kingdom. Thus David had 
succeeded Saul in all the rights of the 
kingdom, though we have no record of 
his touching any of his wives or cou- 
cubines. Such and such things — 
Literally, accordiny to these and accord- 
ing to those; that is, whatsoever thou 
mightest have desired. 

9. Despised the commandment of 
the Lord—Which says. “Thou shalt 
not kil” David was guilty of murder. 
Thou hast killed Uriah ... with 
the sword...hast slain him with 
the sword of the children of Am- 
mon—This is not tautology, for to 


slay with the sword of the heathen, 


Ammonites was even more aggravating 
than to kill one outright; and the last 
term, hast slain—from 447, to murder 
—is stronger than the former, hast 
killed—from 735), to smite. 

10. The sword shall never depart 
from thine house—This prediction 
was inost terribly fulfilled, as the sub- 
sequent history will show, especially 
from the murder of Amnon by his 
brother to the slaughter of the sons of 
Zvdekiah before their father’s eyes. 





nm See 1 Samuel 15, 24.—o Chapter 24. 10; Job 
7. 20; Psa. 32.5; 51, 4: Prov. 28. 13.— Chap- 
ter 24. 10; Job 7. 21; Psalm 32.1; Micah 7. 18; 
Zech, 3, 4. 





_ 11. Evil against thee out of thine 
own house—This was realized espec- 
ially in Absalom’s rebellion. Take thy 
wives—See how this was fulfilled in 
chap. xvi, 22. Thy neighbour— Absa- 
lom, who was also his son. Chap. iii, 3. 
But though a son, he became so bitterly 
alienated from his father by rebellion 
as to be significantly ealled neiyhtour. 

13. I have sinned against the 
Lord—David’s heart is now laid open 
to his eyes, and he sees, and shudders 
at, his enormous crimes, and feels that 
death is his just desert. But for him 
there is yet a voice of mercy. The 
Lord... hath put away thy sin; 
thou shalt not die—Amazing grace! 
Pardon seems to be in waiting for the 
sinner to confess and repent. 

14. Howbeit—The honour of God’s 
holy law must be-regarded. Though 
David be forgiven he must yet suffer 
loss. ‘He is still a son, but he is no 
longer a Joseph, rejoicing in his father’s 
love, and proud of the coat of many 
colours which that love has cast upon 
him; but rather a Reuben, pardoned, 
pitied, and forgiven, yet not unpunished 
by the father whose honour he has de- 
filed. Alas for him! The bird which 
once rose to heights unattained be- 
cre by mortal wing, filling the air 
with its joyful songs, now lies with 
maimed wing upon the ground, pour- 
ing forth its doleful cries to God.”— 
Kitto. To this period of David’s life 
belongs Psalm li. 
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given great occasion to the enemies of 
the Lorp ‘to blaspheme, the child also 
that 7s born unto thee shall surely die. 
15 And Nathan departed unto his 
house. And the Lorp* struck the child 
that Uriah’s wife ba e unto David, and 
it was very sick. 16 David therefore 
besought God for the child; and David 
3 fasted, and went in, and slay all night 
upon the earth. 17 And the elders of 
his house arose, and went to him, to 
raise him up from the earth: but he 
would not, neither did he eat bread with 
them. 18 And it came to pass on the 
seventh day, that the child died. And 
the servants of David feared to tell him 
taat the child was dead: for they said, 
Behold, while the child was yet alive, 
we spake unto him, and he would not 








hearken unto our voice: how will he 
then +vex himself, if we tell him that 
the childis dead? 19 But when David 
saw that his servants whispered, David 
perceived that the child was dead: there- 
fore David said unto his servants, Is the 
child dead? And they said, He is dead. 
20 Then David arose from the earth 
and washed, and ‘anointed himself, an: 

changed his apparel, and came into the 
house of the Lorp, and “worshipped: 
then he came to his own house; and 
when he required, they set bread before 
him, and he did eat. 21 Then said his 
servants unto him, What thing 2s this 
that thou hast done? thou didst fast and 
weep for the child while it was alive; 
but when the child was dead, thou didst 
rise and eat bread. 22 And he said, 





q Isaiah 52. 5; Ezekiel 36. 20, 23; Romans 
2. 24.—r Deut, 22. 39; 1 Sam. 25. 38. 





DEATH OF THE CHILD OF DAVID AND 
BATHSHEBA, 15-23. 


There is no section of Old Testament 
history more graphically and touchingly 
worded than this. Hvery verse pre- 
sents a vivid picture. We seem to see 
ihe infant child wracked with pain 
and struck with death, (15.) The con- 
science-smitten king flies to his cham- 
ber, and spends seven days and nights 
in fasting and in tears, much of the 
time prostrate upon the floor, and pour- 
ing out his groanings all night to God, 
(16;) his most confidential advisers try 
to lift him up and console him, but he 
will not be comforted, (17.) _ At length 
the child dies, but they fear to tell the 
king, lest his frenzy know no control, 
and, lingering in the distance, they 
whisper to each other with mingled 
sorrow and amazement, (18, 19;) but as 
soon as he learus of his death he dries 
up his tears, and enters the sanctuary, 
and worships God, (20.) The servants 
marvel, but he explains his conduct in 
words most tenderly expressive of his 
faith in God and immortality. 

15. The Lord struck the child— 
With some fatal disease which, on the 
seventh day, resulted in death. 

16. Besought God for the child— 
For, according to verse 22, he enter- 
tained some hope that God might yet 
spare him. Went in—Into some pri- 





3 Heb. Susted a fast.—s Ch. 13. 31.—4 Heb. 
do hurt.—t Ruth 3.3; Eccles. 9. 8.—-w Job 1. 20. 





vate apartment of his own house. Lay 
all night upon the earth—Evidene 
of profoundest anguish and grief. Com 
pare chap. xiii, 31. 

17. The elders of his house—The 
oldest, most experienced, and confiden- 
tial of his servants. 

20. Washed. .anointed..changed 
his apparel—The common custom in 
the Hast after a period of mourning, 
for not only the apparel, but the per- 
son, becomes unclean by prostration 
onthe ground. Came into the house 
of the Lord—Went from his own 
house, where he had wept and fasted, 
to the sanctuary, where the ark abode. 

21. What thing is this that thou 
hast done—The bereaved are accus- 
tomed to fast and weep after the death 
of their relative; but David does his 
mourning before the death of the child, 
and feasts immediately after. “The prac- 
tice of the Eastis, to leave a relation of 
the deceased person to weep and mourn, 
till, on the third or fourth day at fur- 
thest, the relations and friends go to see 
him, cause him to eat, lead him to a 
bath, and cause him to put on new 
vestments, he having before thrown 
himself on the ground. The extremity 
of David’s sorrow for the child’s ill- 
ness, and his not observing the com- 
mon forms of grief afterwards, was 
what surprised his servants.”— Har- 
men’s Observations. 
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While the child was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept: Yfor I said, Who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me, 
that the child may live? 23 But now 
he is dead, wherefore should I fast? 
ean I bring him back again? I shall 
go to him, “but “he shall not return to 
me. 

24 And David comforted Bathsheba 
his wife, and went in unto her, and lay 
with her: and *she bare a son, “and yhe 
called his name Solomon: and the Lorp 
loved him. 25 And he sent by the 
hand of Nathan the prophet; and he 
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called his name SJedidiah, because of the 
Lorp. 

26 And ?Joab fought against * Rabbah 
of the children of Ammon, and took the 
royal city. 27 And Joab sent messen- 
gers to David, and said, I have fought 
against Rabbah, and have taken the 
city of waters. 28 Now therefore gath- 
er the rest of the people together, and 
encamp against the city, and take it: 
lest I take the city, and *it be called 
after my name. 29 And David gath- 
ered all the people together, and went to 
Rabbah, and fought against it, and took 








» See Isa. 38.1, 53 Jonah3, 9.2 Job 7. 8-10. 
—~ Matt. 1, 6.—y 1 Chron. 22. 9.——5 Thatis, 


poe or the LOR D.-—#1 Chr. 20.1.—a Deut. 
1.—6 Heb. my name be called wpon it. 





23. Ishall go to him—So as to re- 
join him in a state of conscious exist- 
ence in another world. Nothing short 
of this idea can well satisfy the pro- 
found faith and hope of the forgiven 
king. He was evidently comforted by 
the thought here expressed; but what 
comfort could it be if the place of re- 
union with the lost child were but the 
grave—the co.d, dark charnel house of 
corruption, earth, and worms! How 
many are comforted by this same faith 
that their beloved dead ‘‘are not lost, 
but gone before.” 


BirtH OF SoLomon, 24, 25. 
24. Called his name Solomon— 


rdSyi, Shelomoh, the peaceful ; so called 


because his reign was to be a peaceful 
one; (compare 1 Chron. xxii, 9,) and 
also because, being peculiarly associa- 
ted in prophecy with “ David’s greater 
Son,” in whom the throne of his king- 
dom should be established forever, 
(comp. chap. vii, 13,) he was to bea fig- 
ure of that Messiah who is the Prince 
of Peace. The Lord loved him— 
Did not smite him as he did the other 
ehild of Bathsheba, but let him live, 
and bestowed upon him remarkable 
favour. 

25. He sent—That is, Jehovah sent 
Nathan to give the child yet another 
name peculiarly comforting to David. 
Jedidiah—That is, darling of Jehovah. 
This name and that of David are from 
cognate roots, which are identical in 
meaning, and all such play on words 
had great significance with both the an- 


fallen inte their hands. 


cient and modern Orientals. Great must 
have been David’s comfort when Na- 
than, who had so lately uttered against 
him the judgment of God, came with a 
message of love, and gave the newborn 
child a name so expressive of Jehovah's 
restored favour. Because of the Lord 
—That is, because the Lord loved him. 


ConQquEsT OF RABBAH, 26-30. 


26. Joab fought against Rabbah— 
This siege seems to have been going on 
during all the incidents recorded be- 
tween chap. xi, 1 and here. Took the 
royal city—Called in the next verse, 
the city of waters. Ancient Rabbah seems 
to have been divided into two parts—the 
city proper, containing the royal palace, 
and amply supplied with water from 
the stream that still flows through its 
ruins, and the citadel, or acropolis, 
which occupied one of the ee ek ing 
heights. See note on chap. xi, 1 

28. Encamp against the city and 
take it—The city here meant was the 
acropolis or upper city, which, like the 
stronghold of Zion, still held out against 
the besiegers, after the lower city had 
See note on 
chap. v, 6. It be called after my 
name—So that I bear away all the 
glory of the victory. This was a sort 
of challenge, half jest, half earnest, and 
shows Joab’s characteristic boldness 
with the king. Compare his rebuke in 
chap. xix, 5-7. 

29. All the people—All the men 
of war that were not with Joab at Rab- 
bah, doubtless largely made up of fresh 
recruits. 
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‘t. 30 »And he took their king’s crown 
from off his head, the weight whereof 
was a talent of gold with the precious 





b 1 Chron. 20. 2. 





30. Took their king’s crown— 
Some take p51, malcam, rendered 


their king, as a proper name, Milcom, 
(compare 1 Kings xi,5; 2 Kings xxiii, 
23, and Zeph. i, 5,) the great Ammon- 
ite idol, elsewhere called Molech. The 
Septuagint reads, took the crown of 
Molcom their king. But David would 
hardly have suffered the crown of that 
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stones: and it was se¢ on David’s head. 
And he brought forth the spoil of the 
city 7in great abuudanee. . $1 And he 





7 Heb. very great. 





abominable idol to be put upon his 
head. The weight. ..atalent of gold 
—More than one hundred pounds. This 
seems incredibly heavy for a crown 
worn upon the head, and so many in- 
terpreters have explained the meaning 
as worth the weight of a gold talent. But 
this explanation hardly accords with 
the natural meaning of the words. 
Pfeiffer, without sufficient eviderce, un 
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brought forth the people that were there- 
in, and put ¢hem under saws, and under 
harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, 
and made them pass through the brick- 





derstands here the weight not of a He- 
brew but a Syriac talent. It is better 
to regard the statement as an inex- 
act but popular estimate of the weight 
of’ a crown unusually large and heavy. 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges describes 
the Persian crown of state as exces- 
sively heavy, and relates that, happen- 
ing to look back, on quitting the audi- 
ence chamber, he saw the king lifting 
his crown from his head, as if anxious 
to relieve himself from its oppressive 
weight.. With the precious stones 
—The meaning is, according to 1 Chron. 
xx, 2, that the crown was set with 
precious stones. 

31. Put them under saws—That 
is, as 1 Chron. xx, 3 explains it, cud 
them with saws. They were sawn 
asunder, as Isaiah is said to have been 
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ANCIENT SAWS, 


tortured. Heb. xi, 37. Shaw, in his 
Travels, describes a case of sawing 
asunder by placing the criminal be- 
tween boards, and then beginning At 
the head. The above cut of ancient 
saws is from paintings found at Hercu- 
laneum. Harrows of iron—Rather, 
as the cognate Hebrew word is rendered 
in Amos i, 3, Threshing instruments of 
tron. The victims were probably made 
to lie down on the ground, as were the 
Moabites when David measured them 
with a line, (chap. viii, 2,) and a heavy 
threshing instrument, with jagged iron 
rollers underneath, was drawn over 
them. Axes of iron—For cut of an- 
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kiln: and thus did he unto all the cities 
of the children of Ammon. So David 
and all the people returned unto Jerusa- 
lem. 








cient axes see on 1 Sam. xiii, 21. But it 
is not clear that the word nin, which 


occurs here only, means axes. Keil 
renders it simply cron cutting tools, and 
we incline to believe with him that “the 
meaning cannot be more precisely deter- 
mined.” Made them pass through 
the brick-kiln—Burned to death vast 
numbers of them by forcing them into 
the fires of brick-kilns. By these vari- 
ous instruments and methods of torture 
did David execute the captive Ammon- 
ites, thus retaliating upon them cruel- 
ties equivalent to what they themselves 
were accustomed to impose upon their 
captives. Many have cried out against 
these terrible cruelties, and thought it 
impossible that David could-have been 
barbarous enough to authorize them. 
Hence has arisen another interpretation, 
which makes the text mean that David 
enslaved the people, and set them at 
sawing and hewing wood, making or © 
using iron instruments, and burning 
brick. But this interpretation accords 
not well with the words, has the text 
in Chronicles decidedly against it, and 
is also open to the objection that the 
Hebrew people had little or no need of 
these kinds of labour. Their houses 
were of stone, or else simply tents; their 
iron instruments were comparatively 
few, and they certainly made no such 
use of wood as required so many saw- 
yers and hewers as all these cities of 
the Ammonites afforded. But if we 
consider the customs of that age, and 
the barbarous character of these Am- 
monites, we will see the ground and 
reason of David's severity. They were 
wont to rip up women with child, 
(Amos i, 13;) they would not covenant 
with the men of Jabesh except that 
they might thrust out all their right 
eyes, (1 Sam. xi, 2,) and they had pro- 
voked this war by their most shameful 
treatment of David’s friendly ambassa- 
dors. Chap. x, 4. If, then, it was prop- 
er barbarously to mutilate Adoni-bezek 
because he had thus mutilated other 
kings, (Judges i, 6, 7,) and to hew Agug 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ND it came to pass after this, * that 
Absalom the son of David had a 

fair sister, whose name was >Tamar; 
and Amnon the son of David loved her, 
2 And Amnon was so vexed, that he fell 
sick for his sister Tamar; for she was a 
virgin; and :Amnon thought it hard for 
him to do any thing to her. 3 But Am- 
non had a friend, whose name was Jon- 
adab, ‘the son of Shimeah David's 
brother: and Jonadab was a very subtile 
man. 4 And he said unto him, Why 
art thou, being the king’s son, 2lean 
3from day to day? wilt thou not tell 
me? And Amnon said unto him, I love 
‘Tamar, my brother Absalom’s sister. 
5 And Jonadab said unto him, ‘Lay 
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thee down on thy bed, and make thy- 
self sick: and when thy father cometh 
to see thee, say unto him, I pray thee, 
let my sister Tamar come, ahd give me 
meat, and dress the meat in my sight, 
that I may see 7, and eat 7 at her hand. 
6 So Amnon lay down, and made him- 
self sick: and when the king was come 
to see him, Amnon said unto the king, I 
pray thee, let Tamar my sister come, and 
*make me a couple of cakes in my sight, 
that I may eat at her hand. Then 
David sent home to Tamar, saying, Go 
now to thy brother Amnon’s house, and 
dress him meat. 8 So Tamar went to 
her brother Amnon’s house; and he was 
laid down. And she took #flour, and 
kneaded 7, and made cakes in his sight, 











a Chap. 3. 2, 3.—1 Chron. 3, 9.—1 Heb. é 
was murvellous, or, hidden in the eyes of 
Amnon,—c See 1 Sam. 16, 9. 





in pieces because his sword had ‘made 
women childless, (L Sam. xv, 33,) and 
utterly destroy the idolatrous nations 
of Canaan, (Deut. vii, 2; Josh. vi, 21; 
vili, 25, 26; 1 Sam. xv, 3,) itis surely 
a strange inconsistency to cry out 
against this retaliatory severity of Da- 
vid, as if it were unparalleled and dia- 
bolical. The measure was strictly in 
accordance with the military customs 
of the age. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Amwon’s Incest, 1-19. 

The charm and power of David’s 
name in Israel must have been largely 
broken as his sins in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite became known to his 
family and among the people. His 
own déep penitence and humiliation 
befere God speedily bronght him mer- 
ey and pardon, but the silent influence 
of royal example left its evil leaven to 
work in the court and in the nation. 
And the institution of polygathy, fos- 
“tered in the royal household, was the 
fruitful source of feuds and crimes. Its 
necessary tendency was to favour dis- 
soluteness of life among the members 
of the king’s household, and also to 
occasion numberless bickerings and 
fearful struggles over the matter of 
succession to the throne. All this is 
abundantly shown in the following his- 
tory, and especially in the sins and ruin 
of Amnon and Absalom. 





2 Heb. thin, 3 Heb. morning by morning. 
ad Chap, 16. 21, 23; 17. 1, 4; Psa. 50. 18, 19° 
Prov. 19. 27.—e Gen. 18, 6.1 Or, paste. 








1. It came to pass after this — 
Probably not long after the events of 
the last chapter. Phe divine judgments 
upon David’s honse followed hard af- 
ter his sin. Tamar—Sister of Absa- 
lom, and half sister of Amnon. Com- , 
pare the marginal references. 

2. So vexed, that he fell sick— 
“Not being able to obtain his desires, 
his grief so ate up his body that he 
grew lean, and his colour was changed.” 
—Josephus. Amnon thought it hard 
—Literally, 7¢ was difficult in the eyes of 
Amnon to do her uny thing. The mean- 
ing is, that being a virgin, Tamar was 
kept in such seclusion and custody that 
it was hardly possible for him to come 
at her; and, being his half sister, it 
was unlawful for him to marry her. 
Lev. xx, 17. 

3. A friend...a very subtile man 
—‘One of those charscters,” says 
Stanley, “who in great houses pride 
themselves on being acquainted and on 
dealing with all the secrets of the fam- 
ily.” Compare his acts and words in 
verses 32-35. 

6. Cakes—Heb., heart cakes; some 
kind of delicious pastry, perhaps folded 
and laid together in the shape of a 
heart. 

8. Amnon’s house—It appears that 
each of the king’s sons had a separate 
establishment of his own. Flour— 
Margin, more correctly, paste, or dough. 
Here we observe that in that more sim- 
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and did bake the cakes. 9 And she 
took a pan, and poured them out before 
him; but he refused to eat. And Am- 
non said, ‘Have out all men from me. 
And they went out every man from him. 
10 And Amnon said unto Tamar, Bring 
the meat into the chamber, that .I may 
eat of thine hand, And ‘Tamar took the 
eikes which she had made, and broue 
them into the chamber to Amnon her 
brother. 11 And whenshe had brought 
them unto him to eat, he *took hold of 
her, and said unto her, Come lie with 
me, my sister. 12 And she answered 
him, Nay, my brother, do not 5force me; 
for »¢no such thing ought to be done in 
Isracl: do not thou this'folly. 13 And 
I, whither shall I cause my shame to go? 
and as for thee, thou shalt be as one of 
the fools in Israel. Now therefore, L 
pray thee, speak unto the king; *for 
He will not withhold me from thee. 
14 Howbeit he would not hearken unto 
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her voice: but, being stronger than she, 
forced her, and lay with her. 15 Then 
Amnon hated her7 exceedingly ; so that 
the hatred wherewith he hated her was 
greater than the love wherewith he had 
loved her. And Amnon said unto her, 
Arise, be gone. 16 And she said unto 
him, here zs no cause : this evil in send- 
ing me away és greater than the other that 
thou didst unto me. But he would not 
hearken unto her. 17 Then he called 
his servant that ministered unto him, 
and said, Put now this woman out from 
me, and bolt the doorafter her. 18 And 
she had ™a garment of divers colours 
upon her: for with such robes were the 
king’s daughters that were virgins ap- 
parelled. Then his servant brought her 
out, and bolted the door after her. 
19 And Tamar put "ashes on her head, 
and rent her garment of divers colours 
that was on her, and ° laid her hand on 
her head, and went on erying. 








SF Gen. 45, 1.—g Gen. 39. 12.— 5 Heb. haundle 
me, (renesis 34. 2. A Lev. 18 9, 11; 20, 17.— 

6Heb, tt ought not so to be done.—-i Genesis 
34.7; Judges 19, 23; 20. 6.—Zk See Lev. 13. 9, 11. 


lO 


2 Deut. 22, 25; see chap. 12. 11. 7 Heb. eith 
greut hatred greatly. Gen. 37. 3; Judges 
8. 30; Psa, 45. 14.—n Joshua 7. 6; chap. Ll. 2; 
Job 2, 12.—o Jer. 2. 37. 








ple age kings’ daughters were accus- 
tomed to the arts and practices of 
cookery. 

10. Bring the meat into the cham- 
ber—This chamber was adjoining the 
one where Tamar baked the cake. 

12. No such thing ought to be 
done in Israel—In heathen nations, 
where idol gods were worshipped by 
impure practices, this might be toler- 
ated, but not among the chosen people, 
whose sacred laws condemned it. See 
marginal references. Folly — This 
word is often used in the sense of a 
disgraceful act. 

13. One of the fools—A disgraced, 
dishonoured, shameful Hebrew. He 
will not withhold me—What all she 
meant by these words we cannot tell. 
They may have been with her only a 
pretext to get out of his hands; or, be- 
ing the daughter of a foreigner, she may 
have been ignorant of the law which 
forbade their marriage, (Lev. xviii, 9; 
Deut. xxvii, 22,) or she may have 
thought that the king had power to 
suspend the law in their case. 

15. Hated her exceedingly—His 
love had been the offspring of his foul 
desire, and when that was satiated his 
sin, his danger, and shame all rushed 





upon his thoughts, and generated this 
hatred im his soul. ‘He now feels for 
the first time,” says Mwald, “the sin- 
fulness of his deed, and the impossibil- 
ity of his love being ever reciprocated.” 

16. No cause—For this additional 
violence and rage. The passage should 
be rendered thus: There is not cause 
Sor this greater evil than the other which 
thou hast done with me, to thrust me 
away. This evil...is greater than 
the other—For it would publish their 
shame to all the city, and make it ap- 
pear that their incest had been brought 
about by some lewd proposal of hers. 

18. A garment of divers colours— 
A loose outer garment reaching down 
to the ankles and covering the arms, 


for such the original word, p°p5, seems 


to indicate; and Josephus says, “ The 
virgins of old time wore such loose 
coats tied at the hands, and let down to 
the ankles, that the inner coats might 
not be seen.” But even this robe of 
royalty protected her not from shame- 
ful abuse. 

19. Ashes on her head. ..rent her 
garment...hand on her head—Signs 
of humiliation, agony, and despair. Sce 
references. Went on crying—Screan- 
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20 And Absalom her brother said un- 
to her, Hath eAmnon thy brother been 
with thee? but hold now thy peace, my 
sister: he és thy brother; *regard not 
this thing. So Tamarremained !°deso- 
late in her brother Absalom’s house. 
21 But when king David heard of all 
these things, he was very wroth. 22 And 
Absalom spake unto his brother Amnon 
Pneither good nor bad: for Absalom 
‘hated Amnon, because he had forced 
his sister Tamar. 23 And it came to 
pass atter two full years, that Absalom 
Fhad sheepshearers in Baal-hazor, which 
is beside Ephraim : and Absalom invited 
allthe king’s sons. 24 And Absalom 
came to the king, and said, Behold 
now, thy servant hath sheepshearers; 
*let the king, I beseech thee, and his 
servants go with thy servant. 25 And 
the king said to Absalom, Nay, my son, 


let us not all now go, lest we be charge- 
able unto thee. And he pressed him: 
howbeit he would not go, but ‘blessed 
him. 26 Then said Absalom, If not, 
I pray thee, let my brother Amnon go 
with us. And the king said unto hii, 
Why should he go with thee? 27 But 
Absalom pressed him, that he let Am- 
non and all the king’s sons go with him. 
28 Now Absalom had commanded his 
servants, saying, Mark ye now when 
Amnon’s “heart is merry with wine, and 
when I say unto you, Smite Amnon; then 
kill him, fear not: have not I com- 
manded you? be courageous, and be 
valiant. 29 And the servants of Ab- 
salom did unto Anynon as Absulom had 
commanded. Then all the king’s sons 
arose, and every man 38 gat him up upon 
his mule, and fled. 30 And it came to 
pass, while they were yet in the way, 





8 Heb. Aminon.—9 Hebrew, set not thine 
reart.—i0 Heb. and desolute.—p Gen. 24. 5; 
31. 24.—g Levit. 19. 17, 18.——7 See Genesis 38. 
12,13; 1 Sam, 25. 4, 36. s Chap. 11. 8, 15; Psa. 
12, 23-55. 21; Jer. 41. 6, 7. 





t Ruth 2. 4. —w Judges 19. 6, 9, 22; Ruth 3. 7; 
1 Samuel 25, 36; Esther 1, 10; Psalm 104, 15.— 
11 Or, will you not, since I have commanded 
you? Joshua 1, 9,—12 Heb. sons ef valour. 
——13 Heb. rode. 








ing aloud through the streets of the 
eity, frantic over the disgrace and vio- 
lence she had so cruelly received. 


ABSALOM’S REVENGE, 20-36. 


20. Absalom. ..said unto her—He 
seems to have met her while in the sad 
plight described in verse 19, and took 
her at once to his own house. Regard 
not this thing—Thus he tried to soothe 
her troubled spirit, though he himself 
felt most keenly her disgrace, and plan- 
ned a deadly purpose of revenge. Re- 
mained desolate—Literally, Tamar re- 
mained and was desolate. That is, she 
stayed at Absalom’s house, and did not 
go home to her father’s. Desolate— 
‘Was never married. ; 

21. He was very wroth—But he 
let hira go unpunished, for, as the Sep- 
tuagint adds, “he afflicted not the spirit 
of Amnon, his son, for he loved him be- 
cuuse he was his firstborn.” In more 
than one instance did David’s paternal 
affection run away with his judgment. 
But Amnon’s deed must have brought 
home to David’s soul a bitter memory 
of his own dark crime. 

23, Sheepshearers — The season 
of sheepshearing wag the occasion of a 
great festi al. See 1 Sam. xxv, 4, 8, 36, 
and notes. Baal-hazor, which is be- 





side Hphraim—Probably the modern 
Tell Asur, which is about ten miles 
north of Jerusalem, and near to the an« 
cient Ophrah, (see Joshua xviii, 23 ; 
1 Sam. xiii, 17,) which was also called 
Ephraim, 2 Chron. xiii, 19; John xi, 54. 
The identity of these places, however, 
has not been fully established. 

25. He would not go—Absalom 
doubtless expected the king would de- 
cline going, and thereby hoped to secure 
more certainly his permission for Am- 
non. to go. 

26. ‘Why should he go— David 
suspected some evil, for he had reason 
to fear the existence in Absalom’s heart 
of deadly enmity towards Amnon, 

27. He let Amnon and all the 
king’s sons go—Hoping that perhaps 
this friendly feast might work for good, 
and deepen the friendship of all these 
sons. 

28. Have not Icommanded you 
—No guilt will be on you, for I take 
all the responsibility on myself; only 
obey you my orders. 

29. All the king’s sons arose—In 
greatest terror and alarm, not knowing 
the designed extent of this foul play. 
Mule—This is the tirst mention of 
mules in Scripture, for O'15*, translated 


mules in Gen. xxxvi, 24, undoubtedly 
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that tidings came to David, saying, Ab- 
salom hath slain all the king’s sons, and 
there is not one of them left. 31 Then 
the king arose, and " tare his gernients, 
and “ Jay on the earth; and all his ser- 
vants stood by with their clothes rent. 
32 And * Jonadab, the son of Shimeah 
David’s brother, answered and said, Let 
not my lord suppose that they have slain 
all the youngmen the king’s sons; for 
Amnon only is dead: for by the ap- 
pointmeut of Absalom this hath been 
15 determined from the day that he forced 
his sister Tamar. 33 Now theretore 
y let not my lord the king take the thing 
to his heart, to think that all the king’s 
sons are dead: for Amnon only is dead. 
34 *But Absalom fled. And the young 
man that kept the watch lifted up his 


eyes and looked, and behold, there 
came much people by the way of the 
hill side behind him. 35 And Jona- 
dab said unto the king, Behold, the 
king’s sons come: 16 as thy servant said, 
soitis. 36 Andit came to pass, as soon 
as he had made an end of eRe that 
behold, the king’s sons came, an lifted 
up their voice and wept: and the king 
alse and all his servants wept 17 very sore. 

37 But Absalom fled, and went to 
* Talmai, the son of 18 Ammihud, king 
of Geshur. And David mourned for his 
son every day. 38 So Absalom fled, 
and went to >Geshur, and was there 
three years. 39 And the soul of King 
David longed to go forth unto Absa- 
lom: for he was * comforted concerning 
Amnon, seeing he was dead. 





Chap. 1. 11.—2. Chee. 12. 16. ——x Verse 3. 
-—]4 Heb. mouth.—15 Or, xetiled.—y Chap- 
ter 19, 19.—~ Verse 38,16 Heb. according to 
the word of thy servant. 


17 Hebrew, with a great weeping greatly, 
>—a@ Chapter 3. 3.—18 Or, Ammihur.— 
> Chap. 14.23, 32; 15. 8—19 Or, was consumed, 
Psa. 84. 2.—c Gen, 38, 12. 





means warm springs, as the Vulgate 
there renders it. The law prohibited 
the Hebrews to “gender cattle with a 





MULES FROM AN EGYPTIAN PAINTING. 


diverse kind,” (Lev. xix, 19,) and so they 
probably first came into possession of 
mules by importation. Compare Ezek. 
xxvii, 14. It seems from Scripture no- 
tices of these animals that only kings 
and great men used them. 

30. Tidings came—Some excited 
person, seeing Amnon fall, and expect- 
ing that all the other sons would share 
the same fate, ran to Jerusalem at once 
to bear the awful news. 

32. Jonadab...said—That subtle 
busybody, who is posted on all the se- 
crets of the royal family, (verses 3-5,) 
now coolly explains the matter as onl y 
a thing that had long been determined. 











ABSALOM’S FLIGHT TO GESHUR, 37-39. 
37. Absalom fled—When the other 
sons of the king arose and fled, he took 
advantage of the confusion and es- 
caped outoftheland. Verses 29, 34. 
Went to Talmai—His maternal’ 
grandfather. Chap. iii, 3. Geshur 
—A province belonging, at the time 
of Absalom’s flight, to Syria. Chap. 
xv, 8. It was on the northern bor- 
der of Bashan, and adjoining the 
province of Argob. See Deut, 
iii, 14; Josh. xii, 5. “It is a re- 
markable fact—and it shows how 
little change three thousand yéars 
have produced on this eastern 
land—that Bashan is still the ref. 
uge of all offenders. If aman can 
only reach it, no matter what may have 
been his crimes or his failings, he is 
safe; the officers of government dare not 
follow him, and the avenger of blood 
even turns away in despair. During’a 
short tour in Bashan, I met more than 
a dozen refugees, who, like Absalom in 
Geshur, awaited in security some fa- 
vourable turn of events.”— Porter. 

38. Three years—During which 
time, as we learn from the next verse, 
David became reconciled to the loss of 
Amnon and yearned to see Absalom 
again. His undue paternal affections 
involved him in additional and greater 
sorrows, 
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CHAPTER XIV. . 
NS Joab the son of Zeruiah per- 
ceived that the king’s heart was 
toward Absalom. 2 And Joab sent to 
>Tekoah, and fetched thence a wise 
woman, and said unto her, I pray thee, 
feign thyself to be a mourner, ° and put 





on now mourning apparel, and anoint 


not thyself with oil, but be as a woman 
that had a long time mourned for the 
dead: 3 And come to the king, and 
speak on this manner unto him. So 
Joab “put the words in_her mouth. 
4 And when the woman of Tekoah spake 
to the king, she °fell on her face to the 
ground, and did obeisance, and said 
I Help, O king. 5 And the king said 
unto leon, What aileth thee/ And she 
answered, &1 am indeed a widow won- 
an, and mine husband is dead. 6 And 
thy handmaid had two sons, and they 
two strove together in the field, and 
there was ?none to part them, but the 
one smote the other, and slew him. 
7 And, behold, "the whole family is 
risen against thine handmaid, and they 
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said, Deliver him that smote his broth- 
er, that we may kill him, for the life of 
his brother whom he slew; and we will 
destroy the heir also: and so they shall’ 
quench my coal which is left, and shall 
not leave to my husband neither name 
nor remainder Supon the earth. 8 And 
the king said unto the woman, Go to 
thine house, and I will give charge con- 
cerning thee. 9 And the woman of 
Tekoah said unto the king, My lord, 
O king, ‘the iniquity be on me, and on 
my father’s house: *and the king and 
his throne be guiltless. 10 And the 
king said, Whosoever saith aught unto 
thee, bring him to me, and he shall not 
touch thee any more. 11 Then said 
she, I pray thee, let the king remember 
the Lorp thy God, ‘that thou wouldest 
not suffer! the revengers of blood to de- 
stroy any more, lest they destroy my 
son. And he said,™ As the Lorn liveth 

there shall not one hair of thy son fall 
tothe earth. 12 Then the woman said, 
Let thine handmaid, I pray thee, speak 
one word unto my lord the king. And 








« Chap. 13, 39.— 2 Chron, 11. 6.—e See Ruth’ 
3. 8. Ver. 19; Exod. 4. 1.—e 1 Sam. 20. 415 
chap. 1. 2.—1 Heb. Save.—7 See 2 Kings 6. 
96, 23. g See chap. 12. 1.—2 Heb. no deliver- 
er between them.— Num. 35. 19; Deut, 19. 12. 











CHAPTER XIV: 
ABSALOM’S RETURN, AND RESTORATION 
TO Favour, 1-33. 


1. Joab...perceived—He was al- 
ways artful, shrewd, foreseeing, and 
laying plans for the future. From what 
he knew of the king’s heart he had 
reason to think that Absalom might be 
the next king of Israel, and then how 
important to himself that Absalom feel 
indebted to him for his restoration from 
exile. Toward Absalom—Not against 
him, as several interpreters explain the 
sense, for that would contradict chap. 
xiii, 39, and render inexplicable the 
later conduct of the king towards Ab- 
salom. Chap. xvili, 5, 12, 33. Besides, 
if Joab had known that the king was 
bitterly hostile to Absalom, we cannot 
sce lis object in interceding for him. 
When Absalom was engaged in the 
war of rebellion against David it was 
by Joab’s hand that he was slain. 
Chap. xviii, 14. 

2. Tekoah—Twelve miles south of 
Jerusalem. Its ruins are still to be 
seen, and bear the name Tekua. ‘It 


3 Heb. upon the face of the earth.—% Gen. 
27; 15; 1 Sam. 25.:24; Matt, 27. 25. Chap. 3. 
28, 29; 1 Kings 2, 33.—4 Hebrew, thut the re- 
wenger of blood do not multiply to destroy. 
-—/ Num, 35, 19,—m 1 Sam. 14. 45; Acts 27. 34, 








lies on an elevated hill, not steep, but 
broad on the top, and covered with 
ruins to the extent of four or five acres. 
These consist chiefly in the foundations 
of houses built of squared stones, some 
of which are bevelled....There are 
many cisterns excavated in the rocks, 
and not far off is a living spring, from 
which our Arabs brought us fine wa- 
ter.”— Robinson. A wise woman—As 
her skilful appeals to David, and her 
language, so exquisite in beauty and 
pathos, abundantly show. Anoint not 
thyself—So as to appear shabbily, and 
not as one that has just put away 
mourning. Comp. chap. xii, 20. 

7. Quench my coal—Iixtinguish the 
last living ember that gives light and 
joy to my house. A beautiful image to 
ingicate the extinction of descendants. 
As a live coal hid in the ashes is the 
means of kindling future fires and light, 
soa widow’s only sonis her only means 
of perpetuating her hnsband’s name. 

11. Let the king remember the 
Lord thy God—She wishes to bind 
him by a solemn oath, and by this lan- 
guage indicates that desire. 
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he said, Say on. 18 And the woman 
said, Wherefore then hast thou thought 
such a thing against "the people of God? 
for the king doth speak this thing as 
one which is faulty, in that the king 
doth not fetch home again ° his banished. 
14 For we ? must needs die, and are as 
water spilt on the ground, which cannot 
be gathered up again; ‘neither doth 
God respect any person; yet doth he 
4 devise neans, that his banished be not 
expelled from him. 15 Now therefore 
that I am come to speak of this thing 
unto my lord the king, 2 zs because the 
ponte have made me afraid: and thy 
1andmaid said, I will now speak unto 
the king; it may be that the king will 
perform the request of his handmaid. 
16 For the king will hear, to deliver 
his handmaid out of the hand of the man 
that would destroy me and my son to- 
gether out of the inheritance of God. 
17 Then thine handmaid said, The 
word of my lord the king shall now be 
Scomfortable: for™as an angel of God, 
so 7s my lord the king 7to discern good 
and bad: therefore the Lorp thy God 
will be with thee. 18 Then the king 
answered and said unto the woman, 
Hide not from me, I ray thee, the 
thing that I shall ask thee. And the 
woman said, Let my lord the king now 


speak. 19 And the king said, / not 
the hand of Joab with thee in all this? 
And the woman answered and said, as 
thy soul liveth, iny lord the king, none 
can turn to the right hand or to the left 
from aught that my lord the king hath 
spoken: for thy servant Joab, he bade 
me, and *he put all these words in the 
mouth of thine handmaid: 20 To fetch 
about this form of speech hath thy ser- 
vant Joab done this thing: and my lord 
as wise, according to the wisdom of an 
angel of God, to know all things that are 
in the earth. 21 And the king said un- 
to Joab, Behold now, I have done this 
thing: go therefore, bring the. young 
man Absalom again. 22 And Joab fell 
to the ground on his face, and bowed 
himself, and 8thanked the king: and 
Joab said, To day thy servant knoweth 
that I have found grace in thy sight, my 
lord, O king, in that the king hath ful- 
filled the request of his servant. 23 So 
Joab arose “and went to Geshur, and 
brought Absalom to Jerusalem. 24 And 
the king said, Let him turn to his own 
house, and let him ‘not see my faev. 
So Absalom returned to his own house, 
and saw not the king’s face. 25 1° But 


in all Israel there was none to be so 


much praised as Absalom for his beauty : 
“from the sole of his foot even to the 





n Judg, 20, 2,—oa Chay. 13, 37, 38.—p Job 34. 
15; Heb. 9. 27.—4 Or, because God hath not 
taken aavay his life, he hath also devised 
mens, &.— gq Num. 35. 15, 25, 28.—6 Hebrew, 
Sor rest.—r Verse 9; chap. 19. 27.—7 Heb. 





to hear.——-s Verse 3.—# Verse 17; chap. 19. 27, 
8 Heb. blessed.m—9 Or, thy Chap, 13. 
37.—~v Gen. 43. 8; chap. 3. 13.—10 Heb. And 
as Absalom there was not a beautiful man 
in all Israel to praise greatly.—v Isa. 1. 6. 





= 





13. His banished—The exiled Ab- 
salom. Here tho woman skilfully in- 
sinuates her ulterior object in this visit 
to the king. In this he sees the hand 
of Joab. Verse 19. 

14, As water spilt upon the ground 
— What could ba better calculated to 
gain the attention of a poet like David 
than the beautiful images which she 
employs, and which are. filly equal to 
any that he himself ever uttered; and 
if we, with our comparatively dull in- 
tellects, are impressed at once by the 
exquisite beauty and pathos of this*ex- 
pression, how keenly must it have been 
appreciated hy him—the great master 
of solemn thought and poetical expres- 
sion? We conceive that we behold 


him start upon his throne when these ; 


words fall upon his ear, and he feels at 
ynce that no common woman is before 
him.”— Kite. Neither doth God re- 





spect any person—Rather, God doth 
not take away life. The reference is to 
the life of one that has wandered from 
him: God is merciful, and does not 
take away his life. Yet doth he devise 
means—God takes measures to bring 
oa sinners who have departed from 
him, 

15. The people have made me 
afraid—The whole family mentioned in 
verse 7, who rose as blood avengers 
against the heir. 

17. To discern good and bad— 
Rather, to hea good and bad. The 
king shows his kindness by listening to 
every just complaint, and giving com- 
fort to the aggrieved by his decisions. 

24. Let him not see my face— 
Though his heart yearn in its love for 
him, yet his respect for law and justice 
leads him for the present to show this 
sternness and severity. 
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trown of his head there was no blemish 
in him. 26 And when he polled his 
head, (for it was at every year’s end that 
he polled 2 ; because the hatr-was heavy 
on him, therefore he polled it,) he 
weighed the hair of his head at two 
hundred shekels after the king’s weight. 
27 And * unto Absalom there were born 
three sons, and one daughter, whose 
hame was Tamar: she was a woman of 
a fair countenance. 28 So Absalom 
dwelt two full years in Jerusalem, Y and 
saw not the king’s face. 29 Therefore 
Absalom sent for Joab, to have sent him 
to the king; but he would not come to 
lim: and when he sent again the second 
time, he would not come. 30 There- 
fore he said unto his servants, See, Joab’s 
field is “near mine, and he hath barley 





x See ee 18, 18.—y Verse 24.—11 Heb. 
near ny plLuce, 





there; go and set it on fire. And Absa- 
lom’s servants set the field on fire. 
31 Then Joab arose, and came to Absa- 
lom unto Aés house, and said unto him, 
Wherefore have thy servants sct my 
field on fire? 32 And Absatom an- 
swered Joab, Behold, I sent unto thee 
saying, Come hither, that I may send 
thee to the king, to say, Wherefore am I 
come from Geshur? it had been good for 
me to have been there still: now there- 
fore let me see the king’s face; and *if 
there be any iniquity in me, let him kill 
me. 33 So Joab came to the king, and 
told him: and when he had called for 
Absalom, he came to the king, and 
bowed himself on his face to the ground 
before the king: and the king *kissed 
Absalom. 





21 Sam. 15. 13; Psalm 36, 2; Prov. 28, 13.— 
a Gen. 33. 4; 45, 15; Luke 15. 20, 





26. Polled his head—Cut or clipped 
off the, superabundant. growth of the 
hair. At every year’s end—Liter- 
ally, from the end of days to days; 
that is, from time to time. Two 
hundred shekels after the king’s 
weight—The king’s shekel is sup- 
posed to have been less than the com- 
mon shekel, and Bochart makes the 
weight of two hundred shekels equal to 
three pounds and two ounces avoirdu- 
pois. Others think there is an error in 
the text caused by the former use of 
letters for numbers, and the transcrib- 
er’s mistaking ,one for another. Thus, 
=4, 7=200, >==30; and one of these 
might easily have been mistaken for 
another. It is impossible positively to 
solve the difficulty, but in any case itis 
clear that the weight of Absalom’s hair 
was surprisingly great, and this was re- 
garded as adding to his beauty. ‘‘ The 
hair of men will grow as*thick as that 
of women, and perhaps thicker; and if 
we may judge from the cues of the 
Chinese, which sometimes reach to the 
ground, it will grow as long; and such 
hair, if of proportionate bulk, must, one 
would think, weigh at least three or 
four pounds. Indeed, we have read 
the well known case of wu lady whose 
hair reached the ground, and weighed 
upon her head (and therefore without 
including the weight of the parts 
nearest the scalp) upwards of four 
pounds.” —Kitto. 














27. Whose name was Tamar— 
After her aunt. Chap. xiii, 1. Why are 
not his son’s names given? Proba- 
bly because they died in infancy, and 
so he erected a pillar to perpetuate his 
name. Chap. xviii, 18. 

28. Two full years...and saw not 
the king’s face.—Tiresome waiting for 
arestless soullike Absalom. Better for 
him were the wilds of Geshur, where 
the restraints of law and fear of the 
king pressed lightly on his thoughts. 

29. He would not come — Joab 
deemed it prudent for him to avoid any 
intimacy with Absalom. Perhaps during 
his two years’ residence in Jerusalem 
some of his aspirations to the throne 
had become manifest, and Joab, seeing 
the king did not visit him or allow him 
to come to his palace, thought it best 
for himself to be cautious. 

30. Set it on fire—This act shows 
up the bold and daring spirit of this 
prince. Only one of such spirit could 
plan and carry out the bold scheme of 
usurping a father’s throne. 

32. If there be...iniquity in me, 
let him kill me —A bsalom pretends to 
be very innocent, but had justice been 
meted out to him he could not have 
stood for a day. But he knew his 
father’s tender and sensitive nature; 
he knew his weakness, too, and was 
doubtless well satisfied that a bold and 
defiant challenge would soon lead Da- 
vid to make a*reconciliation. 
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ND *it came to pass after this, that 

-Absalom ° prepared him chariots 
and horses, and fifty men to run before 
him. 2 And Absalom rose up early, 
and stood beside the way of the gate: 
and it was so, that when any man that 
had a controversy ! came to the king for 
judgment, then Absalom called unto 
him, and said, Of what city at thou? 
And he said, Thy servant, ds of one 
of the tribes of Isracl. & And Absa- 
Jom said_unto him, See, thy matters are 
good and right; but 2 there is no man 
deputed of the king to hearthee. 4 Ab- 





salom said moreover, °Oh thit I were 
made judge in the land, that every man 
which hath any suit or cause might 
come unto me, and I would do him jus- 
tice! & And it was so, that when any 
man came nigh to him to do him obei- 
sance, he put forth bis hand, and took 
him, and kissed him. 6 And on this 
manner did Absalom to all Israel that 
came to the king for judgment: ¢so _ 
Absalom stole the hearts of the men cf 
Israel. 7 And it came to pass ¢ after 
forty years, that Absalom said unto the 
king, I pray thee, let me go and pay my 
vow, which I have vowed unto the Lorn, 





a Chap. 12. 11.—0d1 Kings 1. 5.—1 Heb. to 
come.—2 Or, none will hear thee from the 





CHAPTER XV. 
ABSALOM’S REBELLION, 1-12. 


Absalom had a boundless ambition 
to attain the crown. There is reason 
to think that these aspirations were 
forming before the time of Amnon’s in- 
cest with his sister, so that that dis- 
grace of Tamar was not the sole reason 
for his slaying Amnon. David's first- 
born was an obstacle in his way to the 
throne, and if he lived Absalom’s hopes 
must die. 
of the way, and himself reinstated in 
the royal favour, he yet fears that he 
will fail to receive the kingdom by in- 
heritance, and, too ambitious to await 
his chances in the future, he plots and 
carries out this bold rebellion, the his- 
tory of which extends through the four 
following chapters. 

1. Prepared him chariots and 
horses—Like Adonijah, who at a later 
period aspired to the throne. Many of 





* ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CURRICLE, 


these horses and chariots were probably 
those that David had captured in war. 
Fifty men to run before him—-So 


But now, with Amnon out 





king downward.—c Judges 9. 29.—d Romans 
16. 18.—e1 Sam. 16, 1. 





that he affected royalty in its most os- 
tentatious form. 

2. The way of the gate—The way 
to the gate of the city, along which per- 
sons having complaints were wont to 
come. The gate of the city was the 
well known place of the ancient court. 
Ruth iv, 1. 

3. Thy matters are good and 
right—Thy case is a worthy and right- 
eous one, and ought to be tried, and 
all thy grievances redressed. Noman 
deputed of the king to hear thee— 
This was a charge against his father’s 
administration, and calculated to spread 
dissatisfaction among the people. ‘The 
marginal reading, none will hear thee, 
from the king downward, is untenable. 

6. Stole the hearts — Insinuated 
himself into the affections of the peorle. 
Not only did the designing measures just 
mentioned assist him in this, but also 
his personal beauty. Chap. xiv, 25. 

1. After forty years—This is an 
error in the text, for David reigned but 
forty years in all, (1 Kings ii, 11,) and 


.| he certainly had reigned many years 


before Absalom’s rebellion. The Syriac 
and Arabie versions read four years, 
and with this agrees Josephus; and 
this, in the opinion of nearly all critics, 
is to be regarded as the true reading. 
The meaning is, four years after his — 
restoration to the royal favour. My 
vow—Whether Absalom ever made 
any such vow as he here pretends is 
altogether uncertain. Most probably it 
was only a pretext to enable him the 
better to carry out his plans of rebellion, 


B.C. 10238. 


in Hebron. 8 ‘For thy servant * vowed 
a vow " while I abode at Geshur in Syria, 
saying, Lf the Lorp shall bring me again 
indeed to Jerusalem, then I will serve 
the Lorp. 9 And the king said unto 
him, Go in peace. So he arose, and 
went to Hebron. 10 But Absalom sent 
spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, 
saying, As soon as ye hear the sound of 
tks trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom 
teiyneth in Hichron. 11 And with Ab- 
salom went two hundred men out of 
Jerusalem, that were ‘called; and they 
went “in their simplicity, and they knew 
not any thing. 12 And Absalom sent 
for Ahithophei the Gilontte, ! David’s 
counsollor, from his city, even from ™Gi- 
loh, while he offered sacrifices. And the 
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conspiracy was strong; for the people 
"increased continually with Absalom. 
13 And there came a messenger to 
David, saying, ° The hearts of the men 
of Israel are after Absalom. 14 And 
David said unto all his servants that 
were with him at Jerusalem, Arise, and 
let us? flee; for we shall not else escape 
from Absalom: make speed to depart, 
lest he overtake us suddenly, and $ bring 
evil upon us, and smite the city with 
the edge of the sword. 15 And the 
king’s servants said unto the king, Be- 
hold, thy servants are ready té do what- 
soever my lord the king shall 4 appoint. 
16 And ‘the king went forth, and all 
his household ‘after him. And the 
king left" ten women, which were con- 





‘Fi Samuel 16, 2.—y Gen. 28. 20, 21.—h Chap. 
13. 38.—7 1 Sam. 9. 13; 16.3, 5.—F* Gen. 2i). 5. 
Psa. 41, 93 55. 12-14.—m Josh. 15. 51.——n Vsa, 


8. 1,0 Ver. 6; Judg. 9. 3.—p Chap. 19.9; Psa. 3, 
title. Heb. thrust.-—4 Heb. choose.-—q Psa. 
3, title. —d Heb, at his Jeet.—r Chap. 16, 21, 22, 





9. Went to Hebron—Where he 
was born, and where his father had 
first been anointed king. 

10. Spies—So called, says Keil, ‘‘ be- 
cause they were first of all to ascertain 
the feelings of the people in the different 
tribes, and were only to execute their 
commission in places where they could 
reckon upon support.” Sound of the 
trumpet—The common signal to call 
the people together for purposes of 
war or self-defence. Jer. iv, 5, 19. 

11. Two hundred men. . .called— 
Persons who had been personally and 
privately invited or “‘ bidden”’ to attend 
the sacrificial festival which he pro- 
posed to make at Hebron. Compare 
marginal references. In their sim- 
plicity—In complete innocence, not 
knowing the designs of Absalom. This 
helped to hide from the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem the conspiracy of the prince. 

12. Ahithophel the Gilonite — 
So called from Giloh, his native city in 
the southern hills of Judah. In nothing 
was the strength of Absalom’s conspir- 
acy more manifest than in his attaching 
to his cause aman of so much mfluence 
as this wisest of David’s counsellors. 


His counsel was'as an oracle of God, : 


(chap. xvi, 23,) and nothing seemed to 
disturb David more than the informa- 
tion that Ahithophel was among his 
foes. Verse 31. The manner of Absa- 
lom’s sending for him, as here stated, 
seems to indicate that he was already 
privy to the plot. He had perhaps te- 
Vor. TWL—35 





come disaffected toward David on ac- 
count of his seduction of Bathsheba, 
his granddaughter. Giloh — Some- 
where to the south of Hebron, but its’ 
site is unknown. See at Josh. xv, 51. 
While he offered sacrifices — That 
is, while Absalom was offering the sac- 
rifices connected with the festival which 
he made for his followers. ‘‘ When we 
reflect,” says Ewald, ‘‘that the men 
who played the most important parts 
under Absalom—his general, Amasa, 
who was a near relative of Joab and 
of. David, and Ahithophel, a citizen of 
Giloh—belonged to the tribe of Judah, 
and that the insurrection itself sprung 
into being at Hebron, the ancient capi- 
tal of Judah, it becomes certain that 
some discontent in David’s own tribe 
here came into play.” 


Davin’s FLIGHT FROM JERUSALEM, 
13-30. 


14. Arise, and let us flee— His 
deep consciousness of that guilt which 
brought all this evil upon him unmanned 
him in the hour of danger, and that 
mighty warrior, whose sword had sub- 
dued all the nations around him, now 
for the first time turns his back to the 
foe. But, as Nathan had forewarned 
him, the evil was in his own house, 
(chap. xii, 11,) and he felt there was no 
safety for him at his home. 

16. After him—Hebrew, as margin, 
at his feet; that is, in his train. Com- 
pare Judges iv, 10, and references. 
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cubines, to keep the house. 17 And 
the king went forth, and all the people 
atter him, and tarried in a place that 
was far off. 18 And all his servants 
passed on beside him; *and all the 
Cherethites, and all the Pelethites, and 
all the Gittites, six hundred men which 
came after him from Gath, passed on 
before the king. 19 Then said the 
king to ‘Ittai the Gittite, Wherefore 
goest thou also with us? return to thy 
place, and abide with the king: for 
thou aré a stranger, and also an exile. 
20 Whereas thou camest but yesterday 
should I this day ‘make thee go up and 
down with us? seeing I go "whither I 
may, return thou, and take back thy 
. brethren: mercy and truth d¢ with thee. 





Chap. 8. 18.—7?Chap. 18. 2.—6 Heb, make 
thee wander in going.—w1 Sam, 23. 13. 





21 And Ittai answered the king, and 
said, ’ 4s the Lorp liveth, and as my 
lord the king liveth, surely in what 
place my lord the king shall be, whether 
in death or life, even there also will th 
servant be. 22 And David said to Ittal, 
Go and pass over. And Ittai the Gittite 
assed over, and all his men, and all the 
Hittle ones that were with him. 23 And 
all the country wept with a loud voice. 
and all the people passed over: the 
king also himself passed over the brook 
7 Kidron, and all the people passed over, 
toward the way of the “ wilderness. 
24 And lo Zadok also, and all the 
Levites were with him, *bearing the 
ark of the covenant of God: and they 
set down the ark of God; and Abi- 


» Ruth 1. 16,17; Prov. 17.17; 18. 24.—7 John 
18.1, Cedron.— Chap. 16. 2.—» Num. 4, 15. 








17. A place that was far off—Lit- 
rally, a house of the distance. A place 
outside of the city in the Kidron val- 
léy. 

v8. Cherethites—See note on chap. 
viii, 18. The Gittites, six hundred 
men—That old, tried, and faithful band 
whom he had gathered around him 
principally when he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the king of Gath, (1 Samuel 
xxvii, 2,) and from that land of their 
refuge ever after bore the name of 
Gittites. We need not suppose that 
these Gittites were all Philistines from 
Gath, and all foreigners who had be- 
come proselytes to the Jewish religion. 
But it is very likely that most of these 
six hundred were of foreign birth. As 
one after another of the old warriors 
died, the king, perhaps to perpetuate 
old associations, filled up their places 
with men from Gath. See note on chap. 
viii, 18. : 

19. Ittai the Gittite—A stranger 
and exile, probably from Gath, who had 
very recently attached himself to David, 
and brought with him his family, and 
a large number of his relatives or fellow- 
countrymen. Return to thy place 
—tThe place set apart for his residence 
in Jerusalem. Abide with the king 
—That is, with Absalom. David says 
this to test his loyalty. 

20. Take back thy brethren— 
These brethren are not to be regarded 
as identical with the six hundred Git- 
titeg mentioned above, but as a numher 





of Ittai’s fellow-exiles, and perhaps 
blood relatives, who had been forced 
to leave their country for some cause 
now unknown. 

21. Ittai answered — This an- 
swer, so solemn and so full of loyalty 
to David, won for him such a place in 
the king’s heart that he subsequently 
advanced him to the command of a 
third part of his army, and made hima 
peer of Joab and Abishai. See chap. 
xviii, 2. 

22. All his men—The brethren of | 
verse 20. : 

23. The brook Kidron — This 
mountain ravine commences ~‘a’ little 
more than a mile northwest of Jerusa- 
lem, runs more than a mile in an east- 
erly direction, and then turns south- 
ward and passes directly below the 
walls of the city on the east. To the 
south of the city it joins with the valley 
of Hinnom, and runs off in a southeast- 
erly direction, through a deep, wild 
gorge, to the Dead Sea. It contains 
the bed of a streamlet, but no water 
runs in it except after heavy rains have 
fallen on the surrounding hills. ‘To- 
ward the way of the wilderness— 
The way that led through the wild desert 
of Judah, which lay between Jerusalem 
and the Jordan, and extended south 
along the Dead Sea. 

24, Zadok—see chap. viii, 17, and 
note on chap. vi, 17. Bearing the 
ark—They felt it would not do to let 
this holy shrine fall nto the hands of 
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athar went up, until all the people had 
done passing out of the city. 25 And 
the king said unto Zadok, Carry back 
the ark of God into the city: if I shall 
find favour in the eyes of the Lorn, he 
Y will bring me again, and show me both 
it, and his habitation: 26 But if he 
thus say, I have no “delight in thee; 
behold, here am I, *Iet him do to meas 
seemeth good unto him. 27 The king 
said also unto Zadok the priest, Art not 
thou a seer? return into the city in 
peace, and “your two sons with you, 
Ahimaaz thy son, and Jonathan the son 
of Abiathar. 28 See, “I will tarry in 
the plain of the wilderness, until there 
come word from: you to certify me. 
29 Zadok therefore and Abiathar car- 
ried the ark of God again to Jerusalem: 
and they tarried there. 30 And David 


y Psa. 43. 3. 2 Num, 14. 8; chap, 22. 20; 1 Kings 
Ww. 2; 2 Chron. 9. 4; Isa, 62, 4.—a1 sam. 3. 18. 
—¥ | sam.9.9.—c¢ Chap.17.17.—d Chap.17.16. 
—4 He». going up, und weeping.—e Chup. 














the conspirators. Abiathar went up 
—Went up the ascent of Mount Olivef, 
leading a vast concourse of the people, 
until, from its side or summit, he saw the 
end of the procession outside the city. 
Here we see that Zadok and Abiathar, 
though at the head of different estab- 
lishments, were sometimes togcther, 
and acted conjointly in the priesthood. 
On this occasion it seems that Zadok ac- 


companied the ark, and remained by it | 


while it rested in the Kidron valley, 
while Abiathar marched on at the head 
of the procession of people. 

27. Art not thou a seer—Luther, 
after the Vulgate, renders the words 
as an exclamation, Thow seer! On 
the word, see 1 Sam. ix, 9. As seer 
he could best serve the king by remain- 
ing in Jerusalem, and thence secretly 
sending him word of all that might be 
of advantage to him to know. 

28. I will tarry in the plain of 
the wilderness — This could be none 
other than the plain of Jericho. 2 Kings 
xxv, 5. But the text reads nin3y, 


which in the singular is rendered, chap. 
xix, 18, a ferry-bout; and it is*hest to 
regard the plural, both here and in chap. 
xvii, 16, as equivalent to NAY, cross- 


ing places, or fords. The crossing places 
of the desert would be the fords of the 
Jordan, which were on the eastern bor- 


° 





went up by the ascent of mount Olivet, 
8and wept as he went up, and ¢ had his 
head covered, and he went ‘ birefoot: 
and all the people that 2as with him 
® covered every man his head, and they 
went up, " weeping as they went up. 

31 And one told David, saying, 
i Ahithophel is among the conspirators 
with Absalom. And Davidsaid, O Lorn, 
I pray thee, "turn the counsel of Ahith- 
ophel into foolishness. 32 And it caine 
to pass, that 2zhen David was come to 
the top of the mount, where he wor- 
shipped God, behold, Hushai the’ Ar- 
chite came to meet him ™ with his coat 
rent, and earth upon hishead: 33 Un- 
to whom David said, If thou passest on 
with me, then thou shalt be “a burden 
untome: 34 But if thou return to the 
city, and say unto Absalom, °I will be 





19.4; Esther 6. 12.—/Isa. 20, 2, 44+—9 Jer. 14. 
3,4. A Psa. 126,6,—@ Psa. 3. 1,2; 55. 12,&c. — 
k Chap. 16. 23; 17. 14, 23. 
m Chap. 1. 2.—n Chap, 19. 35. 





4 Joshua 16, 2,— 
o Chap. 16. 19, 








der of the desert. First renders it, im 
the outermost sides of the steppe. 

30. Head covered...barefoot... 
weeping — Thus both the king and 
his people in deep self-abasement hum- 
ble themselves before the penal chas 
tisements of God. 


HUSHAI SENT TO DEFEAT THE COUNSEL 
OF AHITILOPHEL, 31-37. 


31. Turn the counsel of Ahith- 
ophel into foolishness — This was 
spoken in allusion to the meaning of 
the name Ahithophel—brother of folly. 
David dreaded the far-reaching counsel 
of this wisest of his former friends. 
See note on verse 12. 

32. To the top—Of Mount Olivet. 
Where he worshipped God — 
‘Though in danger of his life he stops 
for prayer! How true is the adage, 
‘Prayer and provender never hinder 
any man’s journey!’”—Olarke. THu- 
shai the Archite—Like Ahithophel he 
wus one of David’s friends and coun- 
sellors, and a native of Archi, a place 
north of Jerusalem and not far from 
Ataroth. Josh. xvi, 2. 

33. A burden—From which we in 
fer that Hushai was now an old man. 
Compare chap. xix, 35. 

34. Say unto Absalom—tThe arti- 
fices here planned must not be regarded 
as rules for moral conduct, but as the 
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thy servant, O king; as I have been thy 
father’s servant hitherto, so 22 I now 
also be thy servant: then mayest thou 
for me defeat the counsel of Ahithophel. 
35 And hast thou not there with thee 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests? there- 
fore it shall be, that what thing soever 


thou shalt hear out of the king’s house, | 


® thou shalt tell ¢¢ to Zadok and Abiathar 
the priests. 36 Behold, they have there 
‘with them their two sons, Ahimaaz 
Zadok’s son, and Jonathan Abiathar’s 
son; and by them ye shall send unto me 
every thing that ye can hear. 37 So 
Hushai * David’s friend came into the 
city, *and Absalom came into Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ND # when David was a little past 

the top of the hill, behold, » Ziba 

the servant of Mephibosheth met him, 
with a couple of asses saddled, and upon 
them two hundred loaves of bread, and 
a hundred bunches of raisins, and a hun- 
dred of summer fruits, and a bottle of 
wine. 2 And the king said unto Ziba, 


what meanest thou by these? And 
Ziba said, The asses be for the king’s 
household to ride on; and the bread 
and summer fruit for the young men to 
eat; and the wine, °that such as be 
faint in the wilderness may drink. 
3 And the king said, And where 2s thy 
master’s son? 4 And Ziba said unto the 
king, Behold, he abideth at Jerusalem : 
for he said, To day shall the house of, 
Israel restore me the kingdom of my 
father. 4 °©Then said the king to Ziba, 
Behold, thine are all that pertamned unto 
Mephibosheth. And Ziba said, 1I hum- 
bly beseech thee that I may find grace 
in thy sight, my lord, O king. 

5 And when king David came to Ba- 
hurim, behold, thence came out a man 
of the family of the house of Saul, whose 
name was ‘Shimei, the son of Gera: 2he 
came forth, and cursed still as he came. 
6 And he cast stones at David, and at 
all the servants of king David: and 
all the people and all the mighty men 
were on his right hand and on his left. 


7 And thus said Shimei when he cursed, 





p Chap. 17. 15, 16.—qVer. 27.—r Chap. 16. 16; 
1 Chron, 27, 83.—s Chap. 16. 15.—a Chap. 15, 
80, 32.—D Chap. 9. 2.—c Chap. 15. 23; 17. 29. 





d Chap. 19, 27,—~e Prov. 12. 13.—1 Heb. Ido 
obeisance,—S Chap.19. 16; 1 Kings 2. 8, 44. 
2 Or, he still came Forth and cursed. 








stratagems of war. Hushai was com- 
missioned to use deceit to blind the 
eyes of Absalom and defeat the counsel 
of Ahithophel. How well he succeeded 
in this is shown in chap. xvii, 1-14. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ZiBA’S HYPOCRISY AND SLANDER, 1-4. 


1. Two hundred loaves — Ziba’s 
load very much resembled that of Abi- 
gail. Compare 1 Sam. xxv, 18. Sum- 
mer fruits—Fruits which were adapted 
only to immediate consumption, and not 
easily preserved for winter use. Har- 
mer supposes that cucumbers are in- 


tended, and are so called from their |, 


adaptation to allay the summer heats. 

3. Restore me the kingdom of 
my father—This was a base slander 
of Ziba’s own devising, designed by him 
to secure the favour of the king, and 
the possessions of Mephibosheth. Com- 
pare chap. xix, 24-30. 

4. Then said the king to Ziba— 
David’s mind was excited, and unpre- 
pared to weigh the words of this slave. 
tt was very unlikely that Mephibosheth 
would entertain the hope of attaining 








the kingdom of his grandfather Saul, 
for the adherents of Absalom could not 
think of preferring before him the crip- 
pled son of the half-forgotten Jonathan. 
But after he heard that his own former 
familiar friend Ahithophel had turned: 
against him, he knew not how far the 
conspiracy might extend. And Ziba 
said—The cunning slave acknowledged 
the king’s favour with words character- 
istic of eastern sycophancy and polite- 
ness. I humbly beseech thee—Lit- 
erally, J have bowed myself; I shall find 
favour in thy eyes. He was in an ec- 
stasy of joy over his good fortune. * 


SHIMEI’S CuRSING, 5-14. 


5. Bahurim—Sece note on chap. 
iii, 16. Of the family of the house 
of Saul— And therefore, doubtless, 
affected with the same bitter animosity 
towards David which was felt by Saul, 
and which seems to have been felt, by 
all Saul’s distant relatives. Compare 
chap. xxi, 1-9. 

6. Cast stones at David—As if to 
visit upon him the penalty due to an 
adulterer. Compare Lev. xx, 10, with 
John viii, 5. 


Bec. 1028: 


ee eee Nt 


and thou man of Belial: 8 The Lorp 
oath "returned upon thee all ithe blood 
of the house of Saul, in whose stead 
thou hast reigned; and the Lorp hast 
delivered the kingdom into the hand of 
Absalom thy son: and, behold, thou 
art taken in thy mischief, because thou 
art a bloody man. 9 Then said Abi- 
shai the son of Zeruiah unto the king, 
Why should this *dead dog 'curse my 
lord the king? let me go over, I pray 
thee, and take off his head. 10 And 
tha king said, ™ What have I to do with 
you, ye sons of Zeruiah? so let him 
eurse, because "the Lorp hath said 
unto him, Curse. David. °Who shall 
then say, Wherefore hast thou done so? 
11 And David said to Abishai, and to 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Come out, come out, thou ® bloody man, | 


OU? 


all his servants, Behold, ? my son, which 
came forth of my bowels, secketh my 
life: how much more now may this Ben- 
jamite do zt? let him alone, and let him 
curse; for the Lorp hath bidden him. 
12 It may be that the Lorp will look 
on mine ®afiliction, and that the Lorp 
will "requite me good for his cursing 
this day. 13 And as David and his 
men went by the way, Shimei went 
along on the hill’s side over against him, 
and cursed as he went, and threw stones 
at him, and ‘cast dust. 14 And the 
king, and all the people that were with 
him, came weary, and refreshed them- 
selves there. 

15 And *Absalom, and all the people 
the men of Israel, came to Jerusalem, 
and Abithophel with him. 16 And it 








3 Heb. man of blood.—g Deut. 13. 12,— 
1 Judges 9. 24, 56, 57; 1 Kings 2. 32, 33.—7See 
chap. 1, 16; 3. 28, 29; 4. 11, 12.—4 Heb. behold 
thee in thy evil,—k1 Sam. 24. 14; chap. 9. 8. 
—/ Wxod. 22. 28.—m Chap. 19, 22; 1 Peter 2, 23, 





nm See 2 Kings 18, 25; Lam, 3. 38.—o Rom, 
9. 20.—p Chap. 12. 11.—g Gen. 15. 4.—a Or, 
tears; Heb, eye; Gen. 29.32; 1Sam, 1.11; Psa. 
%. 18. Rom,’ 8. 28.—-6 Heb. dusted him 
with dust,—s Chap. 16, 37. 





7, Come out, come out—Rather, 
Go! go! That is, Away with thee! 
Bloody man—So called for the reasen 
given in the following verse. 

8. The blood of the house of Saul 
—To his mind the murder of Abner 
and of Ishbosheth was brought about 
through David's artifices, and the 
slaughter of the seven princes at Gibe- 
on (chap. xxi, 8, 9) may have been an 
affair of recent notoriety, for its date is 
uncertain. In whose stead thou hast 
reigned—This was a charge against 
David that he was a usurper, and had 
attained the throne by violence. 

9. Dead dog—See note on chap. 
ix, 8, Curse...the king—This was 
transgression, for the law said, “ Thou 
shalt not curse the ruler of thy people.” 
Exod. xxii, 28. 

10. We sons of Zeruiah-—Perhaps 
Joab joined with Abishai in the request 
to avenge the king. The Lord hath 
said unto him, Curse David —By 
this we are not to understand that God 
personally communicated with Shimei, 
and by direct revelation ordered him to 
curse David; but that David recognised 
in Shimei’s cursing one method of re- 
ceiving tie divine judgments upon him- 
self for his past sins. It was an in- 
stance where God made the wrath of 
one man an instrument of scourging 








another for his crimes. David felt that 
the hand of God was in it. 


Pure from the blood of Saul in vain, 
He dares not to the charge reply; 

Uriah’s doth the charge maintain, 
Uriah’s doth against him cry. 

Let Shimei curse: the rod he bears 
For sins which Mercy had forgiven, 

And in the wrongs of man reveres 
The awful righteousness of Heaven. 


Lord, I adore thy gracious will— 
Through every instrument of ill 
My Father’s goodness see ; 
Accept the complicated wrong 
Of Shimei’s hand and Shimei’s tongue 
As kind rebukes from thee.—C. Wesley. 


14, Weary—The word py, thus 


rendered, Keil understands to be the 
name of a place, Ayephim, and argues 
that the word there, at the close of the 
verse, requires such a construction; but 
the versions are all against him, and the 
word there may easily be understood — 
to refer indefinitely to the place where 
they stopped to refresh themselves. 
Many critics suppose that the cursing of 
Shimei was the occasion of Psaim vii. 


AxBsALoM ENTERS INTO JERUSALEM, 
AND Marts witm Huswal, 15-19. 


15. All the people the men of Is- 
rael—The men out of all the tribes, 
who heard the sound of the trumpet 
and rallied to the support of Absalom. 
Chap. xv, 10. Came to Jerusalem— 
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came to pass, when Hushai the Archite, | salom, Go in unto thy father’s “concu- 


'David’s friend, was come unto Absa- 
lom, that Hushai said unto Absalom, 
7God save the king, God save the king. 
17 And Absalom seid to Hushai, Js this 
thy kindness to thy friend? "why went- 
est thou not with thy friend? 18 And 
Hushai said unto Absalom, Nay; but 
whom the Lorp, and this people, and 
all the men of Israel, choose, his will I 
be, and with him will I abide. -19 And 
again, Ywhom should I serve? should I 
not serve in the presence of his son? as 
I have served in thy father’s presence, 
so will I be in thy presence. 
20 Then said Absalom to Ahithophel 

Give counsel among you what we shall 
do. @1 And Ahithophel said unto Ab- 





zt Chap. 15. 37.7 Heb. Let the king live.— 
uw Chap, 19. 25; Prov. 17. 17.—w Chap, 15, 34.— 
w Chap. 15. 16; 20. 3. 





This arrival seems to have taken place 
almost immediately after David’s de- 
parture. The young prince sought to 
rush matters to a final issue, and take 
the kingdom by a sudden coup de main. 

16. God save the king—Words of 
flattery and dissimulation. By this 
salutation of royalty Hushai begins his 
deep-laid plans. 

lt. Thy friend—By “thy” friend 
Absalom means David. By these ques- 
tions he seeks to sound the depth of 
Hushai’s professed loyalty to himself. 

18. This people —Referring to the 
multitudes that accompanied Absalom 
into Jerusalem. He professes that with 
him the voice of the people is the voice 
of Jehovah. It can hardly be said 
that the words of Hushai are equivocal, 
and so put that he could have meant 
David as well as Absalom, for in the 
next verse he plainly pledges himself 
to serve the prince as he had done his 
father. 
but in his case it was a stratagem of 
war, and is to be regarded as any other 
strategic military measure designed to 
deceive an enemy. See note on chap. 
xv, 34, 


AHITHOPHEL’S Imprious CouNsEL, 
20-23. 

21. Go in unto thy father’s con- 
etubines—This would be a most bold 
and irrevocable assumption of all the 
royal rights, and render the breach be- 


} 





He used deceit and falsehood ; |. 





bines, which he hath left to keep the 


|house; and all Israel shall hear that 


thou *art abhorred of thy father: then 
shall ¥the hands of all that are with thee 
bestrong. 22 So they spread Absalom 
a tent upon the top of the house; and 
Absalom went in unto his father’s con-. 
eubines *in the sight of all Israel, 


|23 And the counsel of Ahithophel, 


which he counselled in those days, was 
as if a man had inquired at the * oracle 
of God: so was all the counsel of Ahith- 
ophel * both with David and with Absa- 


lom. 
CHAPTER XVII. _. 
\ {| OREOVER Ahithophel said unto 
Absalom, Let me now choose out 


w Gen. 34. 30; 1 Sam, 13. 4.—y Chap. 2. 7; 
Zech, 8. 13.—z Chap. 12. 11, 12.——8 Heb, word. 
——a Chap. 15, 12. 5 


tween Absalom and his father utterly 
irreconcilable. 

22. Upon the top of the house— 
That roof of the royal palace whence 
David took the lustful look upon Bath- 
sheba. Chap. xi, 2. In the sight of 
all Israel—As Nathan’s bitter proph- 
ecy foretold. See chap. xii, 11, 12. 

23. As if a man had inquired at 
the oracle of God—tThat is, it was 
treated with the utmost respect and 
reverence, and acted upon as if it had 
given as much assurance as the word 
of God. This fact seems to be here 
stated as a reason for Absalom’s incest. 
That prince would hardly have gone as 
far as this without the counsel of his 
impious adviser, for such a crime de- 
manded the punishment of death. Ley. 
SoM Ae 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE COUNSEL OF AHITHOPHEL DzE- 
FEATED BY Husuat, 1-14. 
Most vividly graphic is this sketch 
of what Kitto calls ‘the first cabinet 
council to which history admits us.” 
It would be difficult to find in the same 
space a more perfect word picture. Af- 
ter his most shameful incest in the sight 
of all Israel, Absalom returns for further 
counsel, and finds his great adviser full 
of deep-laid plans for future action. He 
would have the prince continue his 
lewd pleasures at Jerusalem, whilst 
himself, at the head of a strong force, 
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twelve thousand men, and *I will arise 
and ‘gee after David this night: 
2 And I will come upon him while he 
és »weary and weak handed, and will 
make him afraid: and all the people 
that are with him shall flee; and I will 
*smite the king only: 3 And I will 
bring back all the people unto thee: the 
man whom thou seekest zs as if all re- 
turned: so all the people shall be in 
peace. 4 And the saying 1pleased Ab- 
salom well, and all the elders of Israel. 
5 Then said Absalom, Call now Hushai 
the Archite also, and let us hear likewise 
2what he saith. 6 And when Hushai 
was come to Absalom Absalom spake 
unto him, saying, ‘Ahithophel hath spo- 
ken after this manner: shall we do after 
his *saying} if not, speak thou. 7 And 
Hushai said unto Absalom, The counsel 
that Ahithophel hath 4 givens not good 





CHAPTER XVII. 


oly 


at this time. 8 For, said Hushai, thou 
knowest thy father and his men, that 
they be mighty men, and they é¢ ® chafed 
in their minds, as “a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the field: and thy father s a 
man of war, and will not lodge with the 
people. 9 Behold, he is hid now in some 
pit, or in some other place: and it will 
come to pass, when some of them be 
Soverthrown at the first, that whosoever 
heareth it will say, There is a slaughter 
among the people that follow Absalom. 
10 And he also that zs valiant, whose 
heart ¢s as the heart of'a lion, shall utterly 
emelt: for all Israel knoweth that th 
father is a mighty man, and they which 
be with him are valiantmen. 11 There- 
fore I counsel that all Israel be generally 
gathered unto thee, ‘from Dan even to 
eer-sheba, £as the sand that 2s by the 
sea for multitude; and 7that thou go to 








@ Prov. 1.16; 4.16; Isa. 59. 7, 8. b See Deut. 
25, 18;, chap. 16. 14.—e Zech. 13. 7.—1 Heb. 





was right vr the eyes of, &.; 1 Sam. 18. 20.—— 
2Heb. what is in his mouth.—%’ Heb. word ? 








4 Heb. counselled. Heb. .bitter of aoul, 
Judg. 18. 25,—d Hosea 13. 8.—6 Heb. fillen. 
——2e Josh. 2. 11.—/Judg. 2. 1.—\vg Gen. 22.17. 
— Heb. that thy Suce, or, presence go, &e. 





vould pursue the fugitive David, steal 
upon him in the still darkness of the 
night, paralyze his heart and hands with 
fear, scatter his defenders, and smite 
him whom alone it was necessary to 
smite in order to crush all opposition. 
Absalom and all his cabinet are highly 
pleased, and we fancy the graphic lan- 
guage and great influence of the wise 
counsellor make them almost feel that 
the desired result is already as good as 
reached. But Hushai is called in to 
give also his opinion, and what we have 
already learned of the weight of Ahith- 
ophel’s counsel only serves. to prepare 
us for a fuller appreciation of the supe- 
rior skill and captivating eloquence of 
Hushai. He adroitly acknowledges the 
excellence of Ahithophel’s adyice, but 
thinks it ill-timed, and then, with winged 
words, depicts the chafed monarch, fu- 
rious ag the wild bear robbed of her 
whe!ps, cunning and crafty as years of 
dangerous warfare could make him, not 
to be taken by surprise, nor so easily 
smitten as Ahithophel had presumed. 
He counsels delay, until Absalom him- 
self, with overwhelming numbers, skall 
be able to cover his enemies as with 
the dews of night, or to drag down the 
walls of the city in which they might 
entrench themsvlves. And so totally 
did his speech defeat the counsel of 





Ahithophel that Absalom and all his 
council adopted his opinions. 

1. Twelve thousand men—How 
numerous already had the adherents of 
Absalom become! The two hundred 
innocent followers of chap. xv, 11, come 
back twelve thousand strong, but not 
now ‘‘in their simplicity.” 

3. The man whom thou seekest— 
David. Asif all returned—Only re- 
move David, and all the people will 
submit to thee. 

5. Call now Hushai—Perhaps he 
was known to have met David in his 
flight, and therefore supposed to know 
the streneth of his forces. His age 
also (compare note on chap. xv, 33) en- 
titled him to be heard. 

8. A bear—See on 1 Sam. xvii, 34. » 

9. In some pit—Some cave, as in 
the time of his persecution by Saul 
Compare 1 Sam. xxiv, 3. When some 
of them be overthrown—Rather, 
when he (that is, David) falls upon them. 
The sense of this verse and that follow- 
ing is, that David, being concealed from 
his pursuers, could slily sally forth and 
fall upon them unawares, and then the 
report of such a sudden attack would 
rapidly spread, and cause among the 
followers of Absalom a panic, in which 
the most lion-hearted hero would be 
likely to quail. 
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battle in thine own person. 12 Soshall 
we come upon him in some place where 
he shall be found, and "we will light 
upon him as the dew falleth on the 
ground: and of him and of all the men 
that are with him there shall not be left 
somuchasone. 13 Moreover, if he be 

otten into a city, then shall all Israel 

ring ropes to that city, and we will 
draw it into the river, until there be not 
one small stone found there. 14 And 
Absalom and all the men of Israel said, 
The counsel of Hushai the Archite zs 
better than the counsel of Ahithophel. 
For ithe Lorp had appointed to defeat 
the good counsel of Ahithophel, to the 
intent that the Lory might bring evil 
upon Absalom. 

15 *Then said Hushai unto Zadok 
and to Abiathar the priests, Thus and 
thus did Ahithophel counsel Absalom 
and the elders of Israel; and thus and 
thus have I counselled. 16 Now there- 


fore send quickly, and tell David, say 
ing, Lodge not this night! in the plains 
of the wilderness, but speedily pass over; 
lest the king be swallowed up, and all 
the people that are with him. 17 ™Now 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz" stayed by ° En- 
rogel; for they might not be seen to 
come into the city: and a wench went 
and told them: and they went and told 
king David. 18 Nevertheless, a lad 
saw them, and told Absalom: but they 
went both of them away quickly, and 
came to a man’s house ?in Bahurim, 
which had a well in his court; whither 
they went down. 19 And °the woman 
took and spread a covering over the 
well’s Hote, and spread ground corn 
thereon; and the thing was not known. 
20 And when Absalom’s servants came 
to the woman to the house, they said 
Where zs Ahimaaz and Jonathan? And 
*the woman said unto them, They be 
gone over the brook of water. And 





hi Kings 20, 10; Obad. 3.—7 Chap. 15. 31, 34. 
Heb. commanded.—k Chap. 15. 35.— 
2 Chap. 15. 28. Chap. 15. 27, 36. 


n Josh, 2. 4, &c.—o Josh. 15. 7; 18. 16.—— 
p Chap. 16, 5.—g See Josh. 2. 6.—yr See Exod. 


| 1.19; Josh. 2. 4, 5, 





11. Go to battle in thine own 
person—Literally, thy presence going 
into the battle. Unlike Ahithophel, who 
counselled him to stay at Jerusalem, 
(verse 3,) Hushai advises him to go 
himself to the war. 

12. As the dew falleth—Covering 
all things, so that nothing on the ground 
escapes its touch. 

13. Not one small stone—“ Hushai 
speaks in hyperboles of the irresistible 
power which the whole nation would 
put forth when summoned together for 
battle, in order to make his advice ap- 
pear the more plausible.” —<Keii, 


Husuar's Mussage To Davin, 15-22. 


16. Send quickly—Hushai seems 
to have feared that his counsel might 
not be followed, and so without delay 
apprizes the king of his danger. The 
plains—Or, crossing places. See note on 
vhap. xv, 28. Pass over—Cross the 
fords of the Jordan. Swallowed up 


—Overwhelmed and destroyed by tho’ 


numbers of the enemy that may speed- 
ily pursue. 

1%. En-rogel—A well commonly 
supposed to be just below the junction 
of the Kidron and Hinnom valleys. But 
a number of modern travellers identify 
it with the “Fountain of the Virgin,” 





See on Josh. xv, 7. They might not 
be seen to come into the city—Af 
ter the public occurrences recorded 
chap. xv, 24-29, both the high priests 
and their sons would naturally be sus- 
pected of sympathy for David, and 
therefore closely watched: and if once 
within the city they could not easily 
escape to carry news to David. A 
wench—7Nawn, the female servant. 


The word is made definite by the arti- 
cle. This maidservant of one of the 
high priests’ families went forth, as the 
women of Jerusalem do now, to draw 
water from the well, and, unsuspected, 
bore the secret tidings to her master’s 
son. Told king David—Here the 
historian, as is common with the Old 
Testament writers, anticipates the re. 


Sult (see verse 21) before the particu- 


lars are told. 

18. Came to a man’s house in Ba- 
hurim—They found they were pur- 
sued, and even in the village of the 
hostile Shimei (chap. xvi, 5) they ob- 
tained a shelter. This man, in whose 
court they were concealed, was proba- 
bly some old acquaintance and friend. 

20. The woman said—Like Rahab, 
she deceived them. Compare Josh. ii, 
4,5. The brook of water—The wady 
or stream that ran just below Bahurim, 
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when they had sought and could not 
find them, they returned to Jerusalem. 
21 And it came to pass, after they were 
departed, that they came up out of the 
well, and went and told king David, and 
said unto David, * Arise, and pass quick- 
ly over the water: for thus hath Ahith- 
ophel counselled against you. 22 Then 
David arose, and all the people that were 
with kim, tand they passed over Jor- 
dan: by. the morning light there lacked 
not one of them that was. not gone over 
Jorden, oe 

23 And when Ahithophel saw that his 


counsel was not *followed, he sadcled 
jas ass, and arose, and gat him home to 
his house, to "his city, and put his 
household in order, and Yhanged him- 
self, and died, and was buried in the 
sepulchre of his father. 

24 Then David came to ¥ Mahanaim. 
And Absalom passed over Jordan, ne 
and all the men of Israel with him. 
25 And Absalom made Amasa captain 
of the host instead. of Joab: which Ama- 
sa was a man’s son, whose name was 
1lqthra an Israelite, that went in to 
*12 Abigail the daughter of 15 Nahash, 





8 Verses 15, 16.——?# Verse 24; Prov. 27. 12; 
Matt. 10. 16—9 Heb. done. vw Chap. 1d. 12. 
——10 Heb. gawe charge concerning his house, 
2 Kings 20. 1.—v Matt. 27. 5. ; 


w Gen, 32. 2; Josh. 13. 26; chap. 2, 8.11 Ors 
Jether an Ishmaelite.—® 1 Chron.2. 16,17. — 
12 Heb, Abégul.—I3 Or, Jesse. See 1 Chron, 


2. 13, 16, 





22. By the morning light—Sure- 
ly an expeditious march for all that 
multitude who left Jerusalem but the 
day before. In the light of this morn- 
ing the king composed Psalm iii, in 
which he might well say, in reference 
to the refreshing sleep of the first part 
of the night, (compare chap. xvi, 14,) 
‘Tt laid me down and slept; Lawaked; 
for the Lord sustained me.” 


AHITHOPHEL’S SUICIDE, 23. 


23. Arose, and gat him home— 
—He was deeply chagrined and mor- 
tally offended. He saw, too, that by 
the neglect of his counsel Absalom’s 
cause was lost; and for himself, he had 
gone too far in treason ever to hope for 
reconciliation with David. To his 
city—Giloh. See chap. xv, 12. Put 
his household in order—Or, as mar- 
gin, gave charge concerning his house ; 
settled up his worldly affairs. Hanged 
himself — Like the betrayer of our 
Lord. Matt. xxvii, 5. There are several 
points of resemblance between Ahitho- 
pnel and Judas Iscariot. The deep 
wounding of David’s spirit by the trea- 
soa of Ahithophel probably occasioned 
the writing of the forty-first, fifty-fifth, 
sixty-ninth, and one hundred and ninth 
Psalms, from one of which (xli, 9) the 
Lord quoted a passage which he inter- 
preted as a prophecy of Judas. John 
xiii, 18. Buried in the sepulchre 
of his father—‘ Not like an excom- 
municated outcast, but like a venerable 
patriarch.” —Stanley. According to Jo- 
sephus he hung himself in the inmost 





room of his house, and his relatives 
took him down and honoured him with 
becoming funeral ceremonies. ‘‘ Ahith- 
ophel is not, probably, the first man who 
hanged himself, but he bears the unen- 
viable distinction of being the first 
whose hanging himself is recorded; 
and society would have little reason to 
complain, if all who have since sen- 
tenced themselves to this doom-were as 
worthy of it as this father of self-sus- 
penders. Bishop Hall quaintly remarks 
of him, that, though mad enough to 
hang himself, he was wise enough to set 
his house in order before he did it.”— 
Kitto. 


ABSALOW’s PuRSUIT oF DAviD, 24-26. 


24. David came to Mahanaim 
—Where Ishbosheth had once had 
the seat of his government. See chap. 
ii, 8. Absalom passed over Jor- 
dan — This was probably several 


‘weeks or months after David crossed, 


during which time Absalom had been 
anointed as king, (chap. xix, 10,) and, 
in accordance with Hushai’s counsel, 
had gathered warriors from all the 
tribes. 

25. Amasa—A nephew of David 
and cousin of Joab, but of foreign pater- 
nity, which fact, perhaps, had led David 
to honour the sons of Zeruiah more 
than him. An Israelite — Rather, 
an Ishmaelite, as the text of 1 Chron. 
ii, 17, has it; for there was no reason to 
state his nationality if he were an Is- 
raelite. Nahash—Supposed by some 
to be the name of Jesse’s wife, but by 





sister to Zeruiah Joab’s mother. 26 So 
Israel and Absalom pitched in the land 
of Gilead. ; 

27 And it came to pass, when David 
was come to Mahanaim, that ’Shobi the 
son of Nahash of Rabbah of the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and *Machir the son 
of Ammiel of Lo-debar, and ™Barzillai 
the Gileadite of Rogelim, 28 Brought 
beds, and basins, and earthen vessels, 
and wheat, and barley, and flour, and 
parched corn, and beans, and lentiles, 
and parched pulse, 29 And honey, 
and butter, and sheep, and cheese of 
kine, for David, and for the people that 
were with him, to eat: for they said, 
The people zs hungry, and weary, and 
thirsty, *in the wilderness. 


. y See chap. 10. 1; 12, 29.—z Chap. 9. 4.— 
m Chap. 19. 31, 32; 1 Kings 2. 7.14 Or, cups. 
—~ Chap. 16. 2.—v«1 Sam, 8. 12.—b Judges 
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A ND Davidnumbered the people that 
were with him, and set captains of 
thousands and *captains of hundreds 
over them. % And David sent forth a 
>third part of the people under the hand 
of Joab, and a third part under the hand 
of Abishai the son of Zeruiah, Joab’s 
brother, ‘and a third part under the 
hand of Ittai the Gittite. And the king 
said unto the people, I will surely go 
forth with you myself also. 3 “But the 
people answered, Thou shalt not ge 
forth: for if we flee away, they will not 
1 care for us ; neither if half of us die, will 
they care for us: but now thou art 
2worth ten thousand of us: therefore 
now 7 zs better that thou 3succour us 








7.16, 19: 9. 43, —e Chap. 15. 19.——d Chap. 21. 14. 
—1 Heb, set their heart. on ws.—2 Heb. as ten 
thousand of ws.—38 Heb. be to succour. 





Stanley to be the king of the Ammon- 
ites, and father of Abigail and Zeruiah 
by a ‘woman who afterwards became 
the wife of Jesse and mother of David. 
But the more common and satisfactory 
opinion is the unbroken tradition of the 
Jews, that Nahash and Jesse were dif- 
ferent names of the same person. 

26. Gilead—The mountainous tract 
east of the Jordan. See map, page 234. 


Davip AT MAHANAIM, 27-29. 


27. Shobi the son of Nahash— 
And therefore the brother of Hanun, 
who so shamefully treated David’s ser- 
vants. Chap. x, 1-4. Unlike Hanun 
he showed kindness to David, as his 
father had done. Josephus ealls him 
the ruler of the Ammonites, and it is 
probable that he joined not with his 
brother in the war with Israel, and 
that after the fall of Rabbah David 
placed him over the subjected territory. 


Machir—the friend and protector also 


of Mephibosheth. Chap. ix, 4. Bar- 
zillai—An aged and very wealthy man, 
as we further learn from chap. xix, 32. 
Rogelim—A place in Gilead now un- 
known. 

29. Cheese of kine—The Hebrew 
word translated cheese occurs nowhere 
else. The Septuagint renders it suck- 
‘ting calves, and the Vulgate, fat calves. 
But our version, which follows the Chal- 
dee and Syriac, is probably more correct. 
According to Burckhardt, the Bedouins 


beat buttermilk till it coagulates, then 
dry it till quite hard, after which it is 
rubbed to pieces and stored up in large 
quantities. It is usually eaten mixed 
with butter. See note on ] Sam. xvii, 18. 
“The catalogue of the commodities 
which these and other like-minded men 


‘supplied, at probably an all but ruinous 


expense to themselves, is curious, as 
showing the nature of the articles con- 
sidered in that age to be necessary for 
the comfort and subsistence of the king ~ 
and his people. It will be perceived 
that in this pastoral land unusual prom- 
inence is given to the produce of flocks 
and herds, and the agricultural produce 
is confined to prime necessaries,”— 
Kitio. Contrast what Ziba brought. 
Chap. xvi, 1. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE BATTLE IN THE Woop or EPHRA- 
IM, AND DratH or ABSALOM, 1-33. 


1. Numbered the people—Jose- 
phus says he found them to be about 
four thousand. Others have inferred, 
from verse 3, that they were ten thou- 
sand. Many had probably rallied to 
his standard at Mahanaim. 

2. Under the hand—Under the 
direction’ and generalship. Ittai — 
Now rewarded for his loyalty with an 
important office. See on chap. xv, 21. 

3. Better that thou succour us out 
of the city—Better for thee to remain 
here at Mahanaim, with a strong force 
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out of the city. 4 And the king said 
unto them, What seemeth you ‘best I 
will do. And the king stood by the 

gate side, and all the people came out 
by hundreds and by thousands. 5 And 
the king commanded Joab and Abishai 
and Ittai, saying, Deal gently for my 
sake with the young man, even with Ab- 
salom. ‘And all the people heard when 
the king gave all the captains charge 
concerning Absalom. 6 So the people 
went out into the ficld against Israel: 
and the battle was in the *wood of 
Ephraim; '7 Where the people of Isra- 
-el were slain before the servants of Da- 


vid, and there was there a great slaugh- 
ter that day of twenty thousand men. 
8 For the battle was there scattered 
over the face of all the country: and the 
wood #devoured more people that day 
than the sword devoured. 9 And Ab- 
salom met the servants of David. And 
Absalom rode upon a mule, and the 
mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great oak, and his head caught hold of 
the oak, and he was "taken up between 
the heaven and the earth; and the mule 
that was under him wentaway. 10 And 
a certain man saw 4, and told Joab, and 
said, Behold, I saw Absalom hanged in 





e Verse 24; Isa. 28. 6(.——/ Verse 12.-—¢ Josh. 
17.13, 18,-—4 Heb. maltiplied to devour. 


A Deut. 21. 23; Job 18. 8,10; 31.3; Prov. 20. 20; 
30.17; Gal. 3. 13, ; 





with thee, and thus be able to come 
forth with reinforcements to our help 
in case of need. 

5. Gently for my sake with the 
young man—Josephus says that he 
was afraid some mischief might befall 
himself if Absalom were slain. But it 
was David’s deep affection for the beau- 
tiful youth, which, notwithstanding all 
his errors, still yearned for him. The 
tenderness of the father exceeded the 
justice of the king. 

6. Against Israel—Alas! It was Is- 
rael against Isracl. But it had come to 
pass that strong prejudices were mani- 
fest between the people of Israel and the 
men of Judah. The wood of Ephra- 
im—A forest evidently not far from 
Mahanaim, and probably near the Jor- 
dan, butits exact locality and the origin 
of its name are now unknown. Grotius 
conjectured that it took its name from 
the great slaughter of the Ephraimites 
recorded Judges xii, 1-6; and the Jews 
have a tradition that Joshua, who was 
an Hphraimite, permitted the people of 

his tribe to pasture their flocks in this 

forest. Keil argues that it was on the 
west of the Jordan in the tribe-land of 
Ephraim, which, according to Joshua 
xvii, 15, abounded in wood. But as 
David was at Mahanaim, and Absalom 
in Gilead, (chap. xvii, 26,) this battle 
doubtless took place on the east of the 
Jordan. 

7. Twenty thousand—Surely the 
multitude that followed Absalom must 
have been like the sand of the sea. 
Chap. xvii, 11. 

k. Scattered—For they could not 





march en masse through the tangled 
forests. The wood devoured more 
people. ..than the sword—This for- 
est was probably full of deep gorges 
and pits, into which, in their haste, 
multitudes were thrown and perished ; 
others were lost; and some, perhaps, 
as the Chaldce, Syriac, and Arabic ver- 
sions suggest, destroyed by wild beasts. 
Tristram, who passed through this re- 
gion in 1864, writes: ‘ We rose to the 
higher ground, and cantered througha 
noble forest of oaks. Perhaps we were 
in the woods of Mahanaim. Somewhere 
a little to the east of us was fought the 
battle with the rebellious Absalom, and 
by such an oak as these was he caught. 
In picturing the broken lines, and a 
rout through such an open forest, how 
we realized the statement: ‘The battle 
was there scattered over the face of 
all the country, and the wood devoured 
more people that day than the sword 
devoured.’ As I rode under a grand 
old oak tree, I, too, lost my hat and 
turban, which were caught by a bough.” 

9. Absalom met the servants of 
David—aAnd probably darted rapidly 
one side through the forest to avoid 
them, when he met with the accident 
which exposed him helpless to his ene- 
my. His head caught hold of the 
oakx—Probably entangled by his hair, 
(compare chap. xiv, 26,) and so Jose- 
phus affirms. 

10. Saw Absalom hanged—Sus- 
pended by his head, hair, and arms, and 
probably struggling to disentangle him- 
self, He must have suffered serions 
injury to his person and almost per- 
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anoak. J And Joab said unto the man 
that told him, And, behold, thou saw- 
est Aim, and why didst thou not smite 
him there to the ground? and I would 
have given thee ten shekels of silver, and 
a girdle. 12 And the man said unto 
Joab, Though I should ®receive a thou- 
sand shekels of silver in mine hand, yet 
would I not put forth mine hand against 
the king’s son: ‘for in our hearing the 
king charged thee and Abishai and It- 
tai, saying, °Beware that none touch the 
young man Absalom. 13 Otherwise I 
should have wrought falsehood against 
mine own life; for there is no matter hid 
from the king, and thou thyself would- 
est have set thyself against me. 14 Then 
said Joab, I may not tarry thus 7 with 
thee. And he took three darts in his 
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hand, and thrust them through the heart 
of Absalom, while he was yet akive in 
the 8midst of the oak. 15 And ten 
young men that bare Joab’s urmour com- 
passed about and smote Absalom, and 
slew him. 16 And Joab “blew the 
trumpet, and the people returned from 
pursuing after Israel: for Joab held back | 
the people. 17 And they took Absa- 
lom, and cast him into a great pit in the 
wood, and ‘laid a very great heap of 
stones upon him: and ull Israel fled ey- 
ery one to his tent. 18 Now Absalom 
in his lifetime had taken and reared up 
for himself a pillar, which zs in ™the 
king’s dale: for he said, "I haye no son 
to keep my name in remembrance: and 
he called the pillar after his own name: 
and it is called unto this day, Absalom’s 





d Heb. weigh upon mine hund.—i Verse 5. 
6 Heb. Beware whosoever ye be af, &e. 
7 Heb. before thee, 

ished by this mishap before the darts 
of Joab pierced him, for so the state- 
ment in verse 14, that he was yet alive, 
seems to imply. 

13. Falsehood against mine own 
life—Rather, against his life, that is, 
Absalom’s life, for such is the reading 
of the Hebrew text, (1t523,) and only 
the Masoretic pointing favours the 
English version. To work falsehood 
against his life means to slay him se- 
cretly, and keep it unknown by whose 
hand he fell, The whole verse should 
be thustranslated: Butif Thad wrought 
falsehood against his life, and everything 
(word) is not hidden from the king, even 
thou wouldst have set thyself in opposition. 

14. I may not tarry —lI have no 
time to lose in thus talking with thee, 
and am not thus careful to obey the 
king in this matter, Absalom’s life, 
says Clarke, “was quadruply forfeited 
to the law. (1) In having murdered 











his brother Amnon; (2) In having, 


excited an insurrection in the State ; 
(3) In having taken up arms against 
his own father, (Deut. xxi, G2) 
(4) In having lain with his father’s con- 
cubines. Ley. xviii, 29. Long ago he 
should have died by the hand of jus- 
tice.” But we cannot, with Clarke and 
others, denounce this act of Joab as a 
cowardly murder, base and disioyal. 
True, he disobeyed the king, but he 
felt it a duty to disobey. He was too 
much of a warrior and statesman to 











8 Heb. heart.—k Chap. 2. 28; 20. 22; Nui. 
10, 2, 10.—UJosh. 7. 26.—m Gen, 14. 17.— 
See chapy lt 21.7 sak Sey 
think that the rebellion could be sue- 
cessfully subdued without the death of 
Absalom, and he afterwards vindicated 
himself before David with a severity of 
rebuke which the king dared not gain- 
say or resist. Chap. xix, 1-8 Yet 
alive—Compare note on verse 10. 

15. Ten young men—These ar- 
mour-bearers of Joab, of course, accom- 
panied their chieftain when he went 
to smite Absalom, and after he had — 
pierced him with his fatal darts they 
also wantonly abused his lifeless body, 
and atterwards cast him into the pit. 
Verse 17. 

16. Blew the trumpet—The signal 
for the people to come together: the 
death of Absalom virtually ending the 
rebellion. A 

17. Heap of stones upon him—As 
in the case of Achan and the king of 
Ai. Josh. vii, 26; viii, 29. 

18. A pillar—A monumental col- 
umn inscribed with his own namo. 
King’s dale—Supposed by some te 
be the lower part of the Kidron valley, 
near the pool of Siloam. See at Gen. 
xiv, 17. No son—The three sons men- 
tioned (chap. xiv, 27) seem to have 
died in childhood, and their names were 
never registered. Called unto this 
day, Absalom’s place—That is, at the 
time of the writer the pillar was yet 
standing and its history known. There 
still stands in the Kidron valley a monu- 
ment bearing this name. It is an igo- 
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place. 19 Then said Ahimaaz the son 
of Zadok, Let mo now run, and bear the 
king tidings, how that the Lorp hath 


®avenged him of his enemies. 20 And | 


Joab said unto him, Thou shalt not 
hear tidings this day, but thou shalt 
pear tidings another day: but this day 
thou shalt bear no tidings, because the 
king’s sonisdead. 21 Thensaid Joab 
to Cushi, Go tell the king what thou 
hast seen. And Cushi bowed himself 
vnto Joab, and ran. 22 Then said 


525 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok yet again to 
Joab, But “howsoever, let me, ray 


thee, also run after Cushi. And Joab 
said, Wherefore wilt thou run, my son 
seeing that thou hast no tidings !#ready d 
23 But howsoever, said he, let me run. 
And he said unto him, Run. Then 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain, 
and overran Cushi. 24 And David sat 
between the two gates: and °the watch- 
man went up to the roof over the gate 
wito the wall, and lifted up his eyes, and 





9 Heb. judged_him from the hand, &e. 
10 Heb. be w man of tidings. 


11 Heb. be what may.—12 Or, convenient? 
02 Kings 9. 17. 





iated block hewn out of the rocky 
ledge, twenty-four’ feet square and 
forty in height. Most travellers have 
decided, with Robinson, that its style 
of architecture shows the work of a 





ABSALOM’S TOMB. 


larer age than that of Absalom; but 
some are inclined to identify it with 
she ancient pillar. 

19. Then said Ahimaaz—This son 
of the high priest had already performed 
valuable service as messenger for the 
king, (chap. xv, 36; xvii, 21,) and there- 
py he had gained the confidence and 
esteem of David. Verse 27. He was 
also swift of foot, and had a burning de- 
sire to be first in bearing the tidings 
of this victory to Mahanaim. 

21. Cushi—Supposed by some to 
pave been an Mthiopian slave in the ser- 





vice of Joab. What thou hast seen 
—He was probably among those ten 
young men (verse 15) that smote Ab- 
salom. 

22. Wherefore wilt thou run— 
According to Josephus Joab op- 
posed Ahimaaz in his desire to 
bear the tidings to the king, be- 
cause he had always before borne 
good news, and now he knew that 
it would greatly offend and afflict 
David to inform him of the death 
ofhisson. My son—An address 
of affectionate tenderness. Com- 
pare Josh. vii, 19. Thou hast no 
tidings ready—No good tidings, 
such as thou art wont to bear and 
receive a reward for. Furst ren- 
ders: And the tidings are not prof- 
itable unto thee; that is, will not 
obtain for thee areward. Perhaps 
his greatest desire in bearing the 
tidings was to obtain a reward. 

23. Ran by the way of the 
plain—He seems to have under- 
stood the routes better than Cu- 
shi, and also to have been a swift- 
errunner. What plain is here intended 
is not clear. If the Jordan valley is 
meant, then the wood of Ephraim must 
have been somewhere near the river. 
See note on verse 6. 

24. Sat between the two gates— 
The city of Mahanaim seems to have 
been enclosed by a double wall, and its 
main entrance guarded by two gates, 
an outer and an inner one, between 
which was a sort of court. The roof 


over the gate unto the wall—The top © 


of one of the towers of the outer gate. 
The outer gate of fortified cities was 
usually surmounted by a tower, in 
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looked, and behold aman running alone. 
25 And the watchman cried, and told 
the king. And the king said, If he be 
alone, there ts tidings in hismouth. And 
he came apace, and drew near. 26 And 
the watchman saw another man running: 
and the watchman called unto the por- 
ter, and said, Behold another man run- 
ning alone. And the king said, He also 
bringeth tidings. 27 And the watch- 
man said, 18 Methinketh the running of 
the foremost is like the running of Ahim- 
aaz the son of Zadok. And the king 
said, °He ¢s a good man, and cometh 
with good tidings. 28 And Ahimaaz 
called, and said unto the king, “All is 
well. And he fell down to the earth 
upon his face before the king, and said, 
Blessed be the Lorp thy God, which 
hath 1 delivered up the men that lifted 
up their hand against my lord the king. 
29 And the king said, Is the young 


man Absalom safe? And Ahimaaz an- 
swered, When Joab sent the king’s ser- 
vant, and me thy servant, I saw a great 
tumult, but I knew not what 2 was. 
30 And the king said unto him, Turn 
aside, and stand here. .And he turned 
aside, and stood still. 31 And, behold, 
Cushi came; and Cushi said, 17 Tidings, - 
my lord the king: for the Lorp hath 
avenged thee this day of all them th&t 
rose up against thee. 32 And the king 
said unto Cushi, Js the young man Absa- 
lom safe? And Cushi answered, 1The 
enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise against thee to do ¢hee hurt, be 
as that young man is. 33 And the king 
was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept: and 
as he went, thus he said, 'O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! 
*would God I had died for thee, O Ab- 
salom, my son, my son! 





13 Heb. [see the running.—pl Kings 1. 42; 
Prov, 25.13, 25.—14 Or, Peuce be to thee; lleb. 
Peace.—5 Heb. skut wp.—l6 Heb. Is there 





peice? 17 Heb. Tidings is brought. 
g Judges 5, 31; Psa, 68,12; Dan. 4. 19. 7” Chap. 
19. 4.—s Psa, 103. 13; Prov, 10.13; 17. 25. , 











which chambers were often built. The 


top was a suitable station for a watcli- 










































































































































































































































































































































































GATE OF KONIEH. 

man. Such towers were also built 

into the city walls at various places. 
25, If he be alone, there is tidings 

—For if many had been running to- 

gether tt would have indicated a flight. 








26. The porter—The gate keeper. 

27. Methinketh — Rather, as the 
margin, [see the running’of the foremost, 
ete. The swift-footed Ahimaaz was 
well known for his fleetness. He is a 
good man—One of the most valua- 
able and cheering of all the tidings Da- 
vid ever received was borne by this 
messenger, (comp. chapter xv, 31, 34, 
and xvii, 14-17,) and this fact made 
Ahimaaz to be loved by him. 


28. Allis well—pjbpi, Peace. Equiv- 
alent to Hail! Blessed be the Lord 


—Observe the indirect way in which 


the tidings are announced. 

29. The king’s servant — Cushi, 
who was now close by. Isawa great 
tumult, but I knew not what it was 
—He knew the king’s son was dead, 


.for Joab had told him, (verse 20;) but 


knowing the tenderness of David for 
Absalom, he would not be the herald 
of sad news to him. Josephus states 
that Ahimaaz obtained leave of Joab 
to run to David by assuring him that 
he would relate only the victory of hig 
army, and not. the death of Absalom. 
33. The chamber over the gate— 
An apartment in the upper part of the 
tower of one of the gates. O my son 
Absalom — This lamentation jis the 
most touchingly pathetic of all David’s 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A ND it was told Joab, Behold, the 
_\. king weepeth and mourneth for 
Absalom. 2% And the 1 victory that day 
was turned into mourning unto all the 
peor for the people heard say that 
ay how the king was grieved for his 


son. 3 And the people gat them by 


stealth that day *into the city, as people: 


being ashamed steal away when they 
fiee in battle. 4 But the king ? covered 
his face, and the king cried with a loud 
voice, °O my son Absalom! O Absalom, 
my son, my son! 5S And Joab came 
into the house to the king, and said 
Thou hast shamed this day the faces of 
all thy servants, which this day have 
saved thy life, and the lives of thy sons 
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and of thy daughters, and the lives of 
thy wives, and the lives of thy coneu- 
bines; 6 ?In that thou lovest thine 
enemies, and hatest thy friends. For 
thou hast declared this day, *that theu 
regardest neither princes nor servants: 
for this day I perceive, that if Absalom 
had lived, and all we had died this day, 
then it had pleased thee well. 7 Now 
therefore arise, go forth, and speak 
4comfortably unto thy servants: for I 
swear by the Lorp, if thou go not forth, 
there will not tarry one with thee thia 
night : and that will be worse unto thee 
than all the evil that befell thee from 
thy youth until now. 8 Then the king 
arose, and sat in the gate. Amd the 

told unto all the people, saying, Behold, 











1 Hebrew, salvation, or, deliverance, -— 
a Verse 32.—) Chap. 15. 30.—c Chap. 18. 33. 
-——2 Hebrew, By loving, &c. 








elegies, and it sprung from the deepest 
depths of his heart. One hardly knows 
which most to wonder at, the excessive 
tenderness of the father, or the pitiable 
weakness of the king. 

In the life and death of Absalom we 
have a picture of the fast young man. 
At an early period of his life a bitter 
hatred towards lis brother soon ends 
in impious fratricide, and a soul thus 
passionate aud rash can easily find its 
way to the crimes of an incendiary. 
Chap. xiv, 30. Excessively vain, he 
loves to display his beauty, and have 
his praises spoken of in Israel; and this 
path of vainglory leads him rapidly on 
to an ostentatious prodigality that af- 
fects regal pomp and splendour, (chap. 
xv, 1,) and even erects a pillar to per- 
petuate his name. For a youth thus 
reckless and headstrong it was no dif- 
ficult matter to plot treason, (even 
against a father’s throne,) seduce the 
people, betray the innocent, and com- 
mit the most shametul incest. Such 
abandoned characters are sure to meet 
with a miserable end. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Davip REPROVED BY JOAB, 1-8. 


The stern and chivalrous Joab was 
highly indignant at the king’s grief. 
His nature was incapable of sympathy 
with the tender, paternal emotions of a 
soul like David’s, and with him the 





3 Hebrew, that princes or servants are not 
to thee.—4 Hebrew, to the heart of thy ser- 


cants, Gen. 34, 3. 





notion of crushing the rebellion and at 
the same time dealing tenderly with 
the arch-rebel, was the height of ab- 
surdity. He saw, too, that it was high 
time for David to turn his attention to 
the affairs of state, for such unmanly 
grief on a day of victory might lead to 
further disaffection, and even a general 
revolt of the people from a king that 
seemed to care more for an incorrigible 
son than for the national honour. The 
bold captain, therefore, ventures to ap- 
proach his sovereign with words of 
sharp reproof. 

2. The victory...into mourning 
—The people were saddened to see 
their king so bitterly afflicted. 

3. Gatthem by stealth. . .intothe 
city—They entered not by the gate 
where David sat mourning, but, like 
thieves, climbed in some other way. 

4, Covered his face—After the 
manner of mourners. Chap. xv, 30. 

6. Thou lovest thine enemies, 
and hatest thy friends—Certainly 
David's conduct justified this charge. 

7. I swear—None but the daunt- 
less Joab dared speak to the king in 
this way. “In his manner,” says Clarke, 
“ Joab far exceeded the bounds of that 
reverence which a servant. owes .0 his 
master, or a subject to his prince. Joab 
was a good soldier, but a bad man and 
dangerous subject.” 

8. Arose, and sat in the gate-—He 
left that chamber m the tower where 
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the king doth sit in the gate. And all 
the people came before the king: ‘for 
Israel had fled every man to his tent. 

9 And all the people were at strife 
throughout all the tribes of Israel, say- 
_ ing, The king saved us out of the hand 
of our enemies, and he delivered us out 
of the hand of the Philistines; and now 
he is °fled out of the land for Absalom. 
10 And Absalom, whom we anointed 
over us, is dead in battle. Now there- 
fore why ®speak ye not a word of bring- 
ing the king back? 11 And king Da- 
vid sent to Zadok and to Abiathar the 

riest, saying, Speak unto the elders of 
Diodats saying, Why are ye the last to 
bring the king back to his house? see- 








a Ver. 3; Chap. 18. 6, 8; 1 Kings 22. 86; 2 Kings 
14. 12.—e Chap. 15. 14.—5 Heb. are ye silent? 
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ing the speech of all Israel is come to 
the king, even to his house. 12 Ye are 
my brethren, ye ave ‘my bones and my 
flesh: wherefore then are ye the last to 
bring back the king? 13 *And say ye 
to Amasa, Art thou not of my bone, and 
of my flesh? ®God do so to me, and 
more also, if thou be not captain of the 
host before me continually in the room 
of Joab. 14 And he bowed the heart 
of all the men of Judah, ‘even as the 
heart of one man; so that they sent this 
word unto the king, Return thou, and 
all thy servants. 

15 So the king returned, and came to 
Jordan. And Judah came to *Gilgal, 
to go to meet the king, to conduct the 


SF Chap. 5. 1.—g Chap. 17. 25.——h Ruth 1. 17. 
— 7 Judges 20. 1. Josh. 5. 9. 





he had poured out his grief, (chap. 
xviii, 33,) and sat in the court between 
the two gates, near where the multi- 
tude of the people passed. He obeyed 
Joab, but never forgot the offence of 
this reproof. See verse 13,and 1 Kings 
ii, 5,6. All the people—This phrase, 
so common throughout the historical 
books of the Old Testament, is not to 
be taken anywhere in its utmost literal 
sense, but is equivalent to multitudes of 
the people. Eivery man to his tent— 
To his home or lodging place. 


RIVALRY BETWEEN ISRAEL AND JUDAH 
OVER Davin’s Return, 9-14. 


“Absalom is dead. David is victo- 
rious. What more has the king to do 
but to cross the Jordan, march to Jeru- 
salem, and take possession of his 
throne! This had been ill speed—it 
had been too abrupt. David is much 
to be commended for the delicacy with 
which he acted. Seeing that the de- 
fection of the people and the’ prefer- 


ence of Absalom had been so general’ 


among the tribes west of the Jordan, 
he feared even the appearance of fore- 
ing himself upon them, or seeming to 
recover possession of his throne asa 
conqueror, He therefore tarried be- 
yond the river, waiting to be invited 
back, There was some delay in giving 
this invitation; perhaps because the 
kiug’s wish and his motive in delaying 
to move westward were not at first 
understood.’ —Kitio. 


9. Were at strife—j}j3, Were casting 


reproaches at one another. They felt 
that in following Absalom they had 
been guilty of insurrection against the 
king, and were under obligations to se- 
cure his return from Mahanaim. From 
verse 11 we learn that their words 
were reported to David. 

11. Speak unto the elders of Judah 
—It was wise in David thus to appeal 
to his own tribe and secure their codp- 
eration with the rest of Israel in bring- 
ing him back to his throne in Jeru- 
salem, for otherwise it would appear 
that the men of Judah were indiffer- 
ent about his restoration. But it was 
unwise to accept their guidance back 
without also waiting for the codpera- 
tion of the ten northern tribes. 

13. Say ye to Amasa—Amasa had 
been captain of the rebel hosts, (chap. 
xvii, 25,) and David hoped by honour- 
ing him to secure fully the allegiance 
of his disaffected subjects who hed 
taken up arms against him; but this 
politic measure—the untimely offspring 
of his bitter enmity against Joab—was 
a serious and fatal error. It was. also 
a measure dangerous to himself, and 
soon resulted in making Amasa the 
victim of Joab’s deadly jealousy. Chap. 
Xx, pO. 

14, Bowed the heart — Affected 
them so powerfully by his appeal as to 
win all hearts to himself, and canse 
the whole tribe to rise as one mat to 
his rescue and restoration. 
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king over Jordan. 16 And !Shimei 
the son of Gera, a Benjamite, which was 
of Bahurim, hasted and came down with 
the men of Judah to meet king David. 
17 And there were a thousand men of 
Benjamin with him, and ™ Ziba the ser- 
vant of the house of Saul, and his fifteen 
sons and his twenty servants with him; 
and they went over Jordan before the 
king. 18 And there went over a ferry- 
boat to carry over the king’s household 
and te do *what he thought ood. And 
Shimei the son of Gera fell aaa betore 
the king, as he was come over Jordan ; 
19 And said unto the king, "Let not my 
lord impute iniquity unto me, neither 
do thou remember’ that which thy ser- 
vant did perversely the day that my 
lord the king went out of Jerusalem, 
that the king should ?take it to his 
heart. 20 For thy servant doth know 
that I have sinned: therefore, behold, I 
am come the first this day of all ‘the 
house of Joseph to go down to meet my 
lord the king. 21 But Abishai the son 
of Zeruiah answered and said, Shall not 


Shimei be put to death for this, because 
he'ecursed the Lorp’s anointed? 22 And 
David said, * What have I to do with 
you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that ye should 
this day be adversaries unto me? ‘shall 
there any man be put to death this day 
in Israel? for do not I know that I am 
this day king over Israel? 23 There- 
fore "the king said unto Shimei, Thou 
pee not die. And the king sware unto 

im. 

24 And ‘Mephibosheth the son of 
Saul came down to meet the king, and had 
neither “dressed his feet, nor trimmed 
his beard, nor washed his clothes, from 
the day the king departed until the day 
he came ayain in peace. 25 And it 
came to pass, when he was come to Je- 
rusalem to meet the king, that the king 
said unto him, * Wherefore wentest not 
thou with me, Mephibosheth? 26 And 
he answered, My lord, O king, my ser- 
vant deceived me: for thy servant said, 
I will saddle me an ass, that I may ride 
thereon, and go to the king; because thy 
servant ¢slame. 27 And Yhe hath slan- 





i Chap. 16. 5; 1 Kings 2. 8.——m Chap. 9. 2, 10; 
16. 1, 2.—6 Heb. the good in his eyes.— 
n 1 Sam. 22. 15.—o Chap. 16. 5,6, &c.—p Chap. 
13. 33, —g See chap. 16, 5, —7 Exod. 22, 28. 


SHIMEI’S CONFESSION AND 
15-23. 

17. A thousand men of Benjamin 
with him—From which it seems that 
Shimei was a man of much power and 
influence among the Benjamites. 

18. A ferryboat—The original 
word (473) means some instrument 


PARDON, 


used for conveying persons across. the 
river, but the manner of its construc- 
tion and the method of using it are un- 
certain. The Septuagint translates it 
by dcéBaore, a bridge. Ashe was come 
over Jordan—Ratlier, at his crossing 
over the Jordun; that is, when he was 
about to ercss. 

20. The house of Joseph — This 
designation is here used as synony- 
mous with all Israel. In poetical and 
oratorical style this was a common term 
for Israel. Compare Psalms Jxxvii, 15 ; 
Ixxx, 1; Ixxxi, 5. It probably grew 
out of the fact that Joseph received the 
rights of primogeniture which Reuben 
by transgression lost. 1 Chron. v, 1, 2. 

21. Abishai...said—HHe cherished 
yt. his rage and indignation against 


Vou. TL—34 





s Chap. 16, 10..—71 Sam. 11. 18.—w1 Kings 2. 
8, 9, 37, 46,—~w» Chap. 9, 6;_16. 3.—2 Chap. 
15. 30; Isa. 15.2; Jer. 41.5; Matt. 6. 16; Rom, 
12. 15.—e Chap. 16. 17.—y Chap. 16. 3. 





this revilar of the king. 
KVI9: 

22. Shall any man be put to death 
this day—His feelings were like those 
of Saul after his first great victory. Com- 
pare 1 Sam. xi, 13. : 

23. The king sware unto him—That 
during his reign he should not be put to 
death. But he charged Solomon to 
bring his hoary head.to the grave with 
blood. 1 Kings ii, 8, 9. 


See chapter 


THe MEETING WITH MEPHIBOSHETH 
24-30. 


24. Mephibosheth— Who had been 
basely slandered by his servant. See 
chap. xvi, 3. His appearance gave 
ample evidence of the strangest at- 
tachment and devotion to the tuterests 
of David. 

25. When he was come to Jeru- 
salem—Rather, When Jerusalem came ; 
that is, the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
Mephibosheth’s residence was in the 
city, (chap. ix, 13,) and at the earliest 
opportunity he came forth with the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem to meet the 
king, who was yet at the Jordan. 

Chea 
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dered thy servant unto my lord the king; 
‘hut my lord the king ¢s as an angel o 
God: do therefore what is good in thine 
eyes. 28 For all of my father’s house 
were but 7dead men before my lord the 
king: *yet didst thou set thy servant 
among them that did eat at thine own 
table. What right therefore have I yet 
to cry any more unto the king? 29 And 
the king said unto him, Why speakest 
thou any more of thy matters? I have 
said, Thou and Ziba divide the land. 
30 And Mephibosheth said unto the 
king, Yea, let him take all, forasmuch 
us my lord the king is come again in 
peace unto his own house. 

31 And ?Barzillai the Gileadite came 
down from Rogelim, and went over Jor- 
dan with the king, to conduct him over 
Jordan. 32 Now Barzillai was a very 
aged man, even fourscore years old: and 
‘he had provided the king of sustenance 
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while he lay at Mahanaim; for he was 
avery greatman. $33 And the king said ~ 
unto Barzillai, Come thou over with me, 
and I will feed thee with me in Jerusa- 
lem. 34 And Barzillai said unto the 
king, §How long have I to live, that I 
should go up with the king unte Jeruss- 
lem? $5 Iam this day ¢ fourscore Years 
old: and can I discern between good and 
evil? can thy servant taste what I eat or 
what I drink? can I hear any more the 
voice of singing men and singing wom- 
en? wherefore then should thy servant 
be yet a burden unto my lord the king? 
36 Thy servant will go a little way 
over Jordan with the king: and way 
should the king recompense it me with 
such a reward? $7 Let thy servant, I 
pray thee, turn back again, that I may 

ie in mine own city, and be buried by the 
ee of my father and of my mother. 

ut behold thy servant °Chimham; let 





z Chap. 14. 17, 20.—7 Heb, men of death, 


1 Sam. 26. 16.—-« Chap. 9.7, 10, 13.—61 Kings 


2, 7.—e Chap. 17. 27. 


8 Heb. How many days are the years of my 
lit,—d Joh 12. 11; Psa. 90. 10; Eccles. 12. 1,0. 
—-el Kings 2.7; Jer. 41. 17. 





21. The king is as an angel—Wise 
to discern, and righteous to decide a 
case of wrong. But David’s action did 
not justify this tribute of confidence. 

29. Why speakest thou any more 
of thy matters—David evidently felt 
that Mephibosheth had been injured, 
and yet it is possible he may have had 
some suspicion. At all events, he had 
not now the time nor patience to inves- 
tigate closely a matter of this kind, «nd 
therefore he dismissed it in the quickest 
way. Thouand Ziba divide the and 
—This was not, as some have held, a re- 
versal of his decision in favour of Ziba, 
for before that Mephibosheth possessed 
the whole estate of Saul, (chap. 19) 
and Ziba was merely a servant. but 
now he retains only half. The king 
was desirous that no one should be 
made unhappy on that joyful day of 
his restoration; and Mephibosheth ob- 
tains and enjoys again the royal favour, 
and Z.ba is much better off than he was 
before David's flight. 

30. Yea, let him take all—He de- 
lights more in the king’s safe return 
than in all his former estate, and yet 
these words contain, though lndesign- 
edly on his part, an expression of 
wounded feeling that the slanderous 
Ziba had received riches rather than 
punishment for his base calumnies, 





Davin’s PARTING witH BARZILLAL 
? 
31-39. 


31. Barzillai— See chap. xvii, 27. 
Went over Jordan with the king— 
The conversation that follows probably 
teok place while they were crossing. 

32. A very great man—<A man of 
great wealth and influence in Gilead. 

35. Can I discern between good 
and evil—Is it to he supposed that at 
my time of life I still retain unimpaired 
the powers of judgment and discrimi- 
nation which belong to the age of health- 
fulness and vigour? Good and evil are 
to be understood here of the pleasures 
and entertainments of court life, as the 
following specifications show. Gan 
thy servant taste what I eat—Thy 
servant is a periphrastic expression for 


‘I, as is verse 26, and frequently else- 


where. It is a form of expression used 
out of respect to royalty,.and is equiva- 
lent to Can I taste what I eat, ete. His 
senses of taste and hearing had become 
so impaired that delicate meats and 
drinks, and vocal or instrumental mu- 
sic, with all which he would be con- 
stantly entertained at the royal court, 
would not be appreciated by him. 

31. By the grave of my father— 
The natives of a hill country generally 
lave a tender desire to be buried among 
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him g over with my lord the king; 
and do to him what shall seem good 
unto thee. 38 And the king answered 
Chimham shall go over with me, and I 
will do to him that which shall seem 
good unto thee: and whatsoever thou 
shalt *require of me, that will I do for 
thee. 39 And all the people went over 
Jordan. And when the king was come 
over, the king ‘kissed Barzillai, and 
blessed him ; and he returned unto his 
_own place. 
- 40 Then the king went on to Gilgal 
aod  Chimham went on with him : an 
all th2 people of Judah conducted the 
king, and also half the people of Israel. 
41 And, behold, all the men of Isracl 
came to the king, and said unto the king, 
Why have our brethren the men of Ju- 
dah stolen thee away, and £ have brought 
the king, and his household, .and all 





David’s men with him, over Jordan? 
42 Andall the men of Judah aiswered 
the men of Israel, Because the king 7s 
"near of kin to us: wherefore then be 
ye angry for this matter? have we eaten 
at all of the king’s cost ? or hath he given 
us any gift? 4% And the men of Israel 
answered the men of Judah, and said, 
We have ten parts in the king, and we 
have also more right in David than ye: 
why then did “ye 14. despise us, that our 
advice should not be'first had in bring- 
ing back our king? And ithe words of 
the men of Judah were fiercer than the 
words of the men of Israel. 


CILAPTER XX. 


A ND there happened to be there a 

man of Belial, whose name was 
Sheba, the-son of Bichri, a Benjamite: 
and he blew a trumpet, and said, * We 





§ Heb. choose. Gen. 31,55.——10 Heb, Chim- 
hun.—da Verse 15. —h Verse 12. 


1l Heb. set ws at light.—é See Judges 8. 1; 12.1. 
a@ Chap. 19. 43, 





their kindred and their native hills. 
Chimham — Generally supposed to 
have been a gon of Barzillai, whom 
David kindly remembered at his death, 
(1 Kings ii, 7,) and whose dwelling near 
Beth-lehem, probably given him from 
David's paternal estate, is spoken of by 
she prophet Jeremiah. Jer. xli, 17. 


QUARREL AT GILGAL BETWEEN JUDAH 
AND ISRAEL OVER THE Kin@’s. RE- 
TURN, 40-43. 

40. Gilgal—In the Jordan plain just 
east of Jericho; the ancient camping- 
ground of Israel under Joshua, and the 
spot where the kingdom was confirmed 
to Saul when he returned successful 
from a war fought beyond the Jordan. 
Compare notes on i Sam. xi, 12-15, 

41. Why ... Judah :stolen thee 
away —- Violent outburst of a deep 
jealousy that had been long maturing. 
All David’s men—His fuithful ad- 
herents who had fled. with him from 
Jerusalem or had rallied to his standard 
at Mahanaim. 

42. The king is near of kin to us 
—Of our tribe, and therefore descend- 
ed from the same father. Compare 
verse 12. Have we eaten at all of 
the king’s—Have we received any 
special favours or honours? “Hath he 
g.ven us any gift — Such as fields, 
vineyards, or offices, as Saul did to the 
Benjamites. See ] Sam. xxii, 7. 


43. We have ten parts — They 
were ten tribes, and Judah but one. 
Also more right in David than ye 
—Though David was of the tribe of 
Judah, yet as king he belonged to one 
tribe as much as to another, and the 
united voice of ten tribes was of more 
weight than that of one. Despise us 
—Treat us with contempt. That our 
advice should not be first had—This 
translation is faulty. It should be, 
And was not my word the first to bring 
back my king? That is, We first sug- 
gested the propriety of bringing back 
our king with becoming honours. This 
was true, as we have seen in verses 
10, 11. “Fiiereer—More violent and 
spirited, and helped to provoke the 
rebellion of Sheba, which is recorded in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SuEBA’s REBELLION, 1-22. 


1. A man of Belial—See note oa 
1 Sam. i, 16. A Benjamite— And 
therefore probably affected with strong 
desire to have his ‘tribe recover the 
ascendency: which it lost by the death 
of Saul. Sheba had probably been a 
leading spirit in Absalom’s rebellion, 
and was evidently a man of great in- 
fluence among the people. He blew 
a trumpet—tThe signal of insurrection 
(chap. xv, 10) as well as retreat. Chap. 
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have no part in David, neither have we 
inheritance in the son of Jesse: » every 
man to his tents, O Israel. 2 So every 
maa of Israel went up from after David, 
and followed Sheba the son of Bichri: 
but the men of Judah clave unto their 
king, from Jordan even to Jerusalem. 
3 And David came to his house at Je- 
rusalem; and the king took the ten 
women his ‘concubines, whom he had 
left to keep the house, and put them in 
1ward, and fed them, but went not in 
untothem. So they were 2shut up unto 
the day of their death, *living in widow- 
hood. 4 Then said the king to Amasa, 


b1 Kings 12. 16; 2 Chron. 10, 16.—e Chap. 
15, 16; 16. 21, 22,.—1 Heb, a house of ward.— 
2 Heb, bownd.—3 Heb. in widowhood of life. 
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44 Assernble me the men of Judah within 
three days, and be thou here present. 
5 So Amasa went to assemble the men 
of Judah: but he tarried longer than the 
set time which he had ape outed him. 
6 And David said to Abishai, Nowshall 
Sheba the son of Bichri do us more harm 
than did Absalom: take thou °thy lord’s 
servants, and pursue after him, lest he 
et him fenced cities, and escape us. 
; And there went out after him Joab’s 
men, and tre ‘Cherethites, and the Pe- 
lethites, and all the mighty men: an 
they went out of Jerusalem, to pursue 
after Sheba the son of Bichri. 8 When 


4Heb. Call._—dChap. 19. 13.—e Chap. 11. 11; 
1 Kings 1. 33. —5 Heb. deliver himself trom 
our eyes. —f Chap. 8. 18; 1 Kings 1. 38. 








xviii, 16. It served to assemble the 
people and secure their attention. We 
have no part in David—At that mo- 
ment of excited and bitter contention 
this ery acted like a charm to precipi- 
tate rebellion. Every man to his 
tents—To his house or lodging place. 
On the meaning of tent in such con- 
nexion, see note at 1 Sam. xvii, 54. 

2. Israel went up from after 
David—So this second insurrection 
began before the king had returned to 
Jerusalem. The elders of the ten 
tribes, embittered by the fierce words 
of the Judahites, and emboldened by 
the sound of Sheba’s trumpet, utterly 
forsook the king in the plains of Jericho, 
and left the men of Judah to escort 
him home alone. 

3. Put them in ward—Shut them 
up in a place of security, where no one 
could come at them. Fed them— 
Provided them with temporal comforts. 
“Te could not well divorce them; he 
could not punish them, as they were 
not in the transgression; he could no 
more be familiar with them, because 
tley had been defiled by his son; and 
to have married them to other men 
might have been dangerous to the 
state.”— Clarke. 

4. Said the king to Amasa—So he 
speedily carried out his pledge to this 
man. See chap. xix, 13. But this rash 
purpose, conceived in anger, proved to 
Amasa fatally abortive. 

5. He tarried longer than the set 
time—He doubtless met with many 
and serious difficulties in collecting to- 





gether the warriors of Judah, who, 
long accustomed to-the command of 
Joab, were slow to follow the call of 
him who had been the leader of the 
insurgent hosts. 

6. David said to Abishai— He 
grew impatient over the slow move- 
ments of Amasa, and, knowing that 
every day might add new strength 
to the rebellion, he sent forth Joab’s 
brother; for he could not now safely 
or consistently send Joab, who had 
been superseded in office, and might 
himself be strongly tempted to join the 
insurgents. Thy lord’s servants— 
The mighty men and faithful adherents 
who had returned to Jerusalem with 
the king, and ever kept near his person. 
They are called David's men in chap. 
xix, 41, and included the Chercthites 
and Pelethites. Escape us—Margin, 
correctly: deliver himself from our 
eyes; that is, elude all our search and 
effort to overcome him. Keil trans- 
lates, tear out our eye, that is, do us a 
serious injury. 

7: Joab’s men—The body of soldiers 
that usually fought under Joab’s im- 
mediate command. From what follows 
we see that Joab also went with them, 
probably in command of his own body 
of men, but not as captain of the host. 
He cherished 1 terrible purpose of 
revenge on the man who had taken his 
office in the army, but he kept his pur- 
pose to himself until the proper time for 
its accomplishment. Cherethites. .. 
Pelethites—Executioners and runners 
of foreign origin: See on chap. viii, 18. 
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they were at the great stone which és in 
Gibeon, Amasa went before them. And 
Joab’s garment that he had put on was 
girded unto him, and upon it a girdle 
with a sword fastened upon his loins in 
the sheath thereof; and as he went forth 
it fell out. 9 ‘And Joab said to Amasa, 
Art thou in health, my brother? *And 
Joab took Amasa by the bear® with 
the right hand to kiss him. 10 But 
Amasa took no heed to the sword that 
was in Joab’s hand: so »he smote him 
therewith ‘in the fifth rib, and shed out 
his bowels to the ground, and struck 
him not again; and he died. So Joab 


and Abishai his brother pursued after 
g Matt. 26, 49; Luke 22: 47. 


1 Kings 2. 5.— 
Z Chap. 2, 23.—+ Heb. doubled not his stroke. 
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Sheba the son of Bichri. 11 And one 
of Joab’s men stood by him, and said, 
He that favoureth Joab, and he that 4s 
for David, let him go after Joab. 12 Aud 
x Amasa wallowed in blood in the midst 
of the highway. And when the man 
saw that all the people stood still, he re- 
moved Amasa out of the highway into 
the field, and cast a cloth upon him, 
when he saw that every one that came 
by him stood still. 13 When he was 
removed out of the highway, all the peo- 

le went on after Joab, to pursue after 

heba the son of Bichri. 14 And ho 
went through all the tribes of Israel unto 
1 Abel, and to Beth-maachah, and all the 


k Psa. 9.16; 55. 23; Prov. 24. 21, 22.—J2 Kings 
15. 29; 2 Chron. 16. 4. 











8. The great stone—Some old land- 
mark well known at the time of the 
writer, but now not recognised or iden- 
tified by travellers, perhaps because 
long since removed. Gibeon—Where 
occurred the sore battle between Ab- 
ner and Joab. Chap. ii, 12-17. Amasa 
went before them—At this place he 
had probably ordered the men of Ju- 
dah, whom he had been summoning, 
to rendezvous; and now, arriving at the 
place himself, and finding David's ser- 
yants there under command of Abishai, 
he went before them all; that is, as- 
sumed command of the entire host. 
This was more than Joab’s jealousy 
could endure, and he felt that now was 
the opportune moment for revenge. 
And Joab’s garment that he had... 
on—A better translation is, And Joab 
was girt about with his military coat as 
his upper garment, and upon it a sword- 
girdle fastened on his loins im its sheath, 
and he went forth and it fell; that is, 
the sword fell out. 

y, To kiss him — How like the 
treachery of Judas! Matt. xxvi, 49. 
Joab was versed in treacherous acts 
like this. Compare chap. iii, 27. 

10. Took no heed to the sword— 
He probably saw him pick up his sword 
as it fell from his girdle, and, though 
still in his hand, he suspected no foul 
intention. In the fifth rib—Rather, 
in the abdomen. See note on chap. 
ii, 23. Joab and Abishai. . .pursued 
—They felt themselves now responsl- 
ble for the success of the army. 

11. One of Joab’s men stood — 








Doubtless he was instructed to do so 
by Joab himself. By him—By the 
bloody corpse of Amasa. He that fa- 
voureth Joab...after Joab—There 
is no other commander now, and his 
heart is still loyal to David. Thus 
Joab’s bold and fearless action defeats 
the purposes of his king. 

12. Stood still—Horror-stricken at 
the ghastly sight, as formerly at the 
sight of the murdered Asahel, (chap. 
ii, 23;) and probably many were in 
doubt as to who was now their captain, 

14. Through all the tribes — That 
is, all the tribes whose territory lay be- 
tween Jerusalem and Abel, namely, 
Benjamin, Ephraim, Manasseh, Issa- 
char, Zebulun, and Naphtali. Abel, 
and to Beth-maachah — Called Abel 
of Beth-maachah in the next verse, and 
Abel beth-maachah in 1 Kings xv, 20, 
and 2 Kings xv, 29. Betii-maachah 
was probably the district cf which 
Abel was the chief city. This city was 
situated on a long oval mound, about 
twenty-five miles north of the Sea of 
Galilee, and identical with the modern 
Abil. Says Dr. Thomson: “I have ro- 
peatedly ridden round it, and stood on 
the top trying to realize the scene. 
Taking advantage of an oblong knoll 
of natural rock that rises above the 
surrounding plain, the original inhabi- 
tants raised a high mound sufficiently 
large for their city. With a deep 
‘trench’ and strong wall, it must have 
been almost impregnable. The country 
on every side is most lovely, well wa- 
tered, and very fertile.” In 2 Chron. 
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Berites: and they were gathered togeth- 
ex, and went also after him. 15 And 
they came and besieged him in Abel of 
_ Beth-maachah, and they ™ cast up a bank 
against the city, and 7it stood in the 
trench: and all the people that were 
with Joab § battered the wall, to throw 
it down. 16 Then cried a wise woman 
out of the city, Hear, hear; say, I pray 


Il. SAMUEL. 
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you, unto Joab, Come near hither, that 
I may speak with thee. 17 And when 
he was come near: unto her, the woman 
said, Avé thou Joab? And he answered, 
lam he. Then she said unto him, Hear 
the words of thine handmaid. Andhe 
answered, I do hear. 18 Then she 
spake, saying, »They were wont to speak 
in old*time, saying, They shall surely 





m2 Kings 19, 32.—7 Or, tt stood against the 
Celene wall.—8 Hebrew, marred to throw 
OWN. 





xvi, 4, itis called Abel-mair2, probably 
from the fountains and vast: marsh near 
by. All the Berites—The meaning 
of this is uncertain. .It may designate 
a.trioe. of people dwelling near Abel; 
or we may render the Hebrew by all 
the Berim, and understand a district of 
open country in the same: vicinity. 
Compare all Bethron, (chap. ii, 29,) and 
the Chaldee 53, an open field. 

15. A bank against the city—A 
mound or rampart: ou which the besieg- 
ing forces might easily approach the city 
wall, It stoodinthetrench—The mar- 
ginal reading is. better, zt stvod. against 
the outmost wall; tharis, the embankment 
or rampart just mentioned stood against 
or near by the exterior fortification 
(pomerium) which the inhabitants of 
Abel had built around the wall of 
their city. The building of an embank- 
ment against these outer works of the 
city enabled the besieging army to bat+ 
ter the wall with engines. Battered 


the wall—What methods: or instru- 
ments they used for destroying these 
The en- 


walls: it: is difficult to tell. 





ROMAN BATTERING RAN, 


. 


90r, They plainly spake in the beginning. 
saying, Surely they will ask of. yin and 30 
make an end. See Deut. 20, 11. 





gies. invented during Uzziah’s reign 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 15) were not then in 
use; but perhaps they used something 
resembling the battering ram of the 
ancient Romans. 

16. A wise woman— And one that 
had great influence with the people, as 
the sequel shows. She may have beena 
prophetess, like Deborah. Judges iv, 4. 

18. They were wont to speak in 
old time—Translated thus, tle verse 
means. that in former times Abel had 
been celebrated for the wisdom of its 
inhabitants, and. persons were wont to 
resort. thither for counsel. This wise 
woman, by calling attention to this 
fact, suggests that the counsel of Abel 
may be.worth hearing now. This is 
the interpretation adopted by most crit- 
ies; but to us the translation in the 
margin seems. to suggest a simpler in- 
terpretation. We would translate and 
explain as follows: They (the inhabi- 
tants of Abel) would. repeatedly speak at 
the beginning, (of the siege, when Joab’s. 
army first appeared before the walls and 


| began: to. cast. up embankments,) say- 


ing, They. will. surely ask in Abel; 
(that: is, ask what. they want, or 
propose terms of peace before 
they proceed to. destroy the city, 
as the law required, Deut. xx, 10;) 
\ and so they will cease, (that is, 
cease from. or make an end of the 
war. They will thus cause the 
battle to.cease.) According to this 
interpretation, the wise woman 
blamed Joab for beginning a siege 
without consulting its inhabitants 
and making known the object of 
his attack; and the sequel clear- 
ly implies: that he had begun the 
siege without first demanding the 
surrender of Sheba, 
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> eee 
ask counsel at Abel: and so they ended 
the matter. 19 1am one of them that are 
peaceable and faithful in Isracl: thou 
seckest to destroy a city and a mother 
in Israel: why wilt thou swallow up " the 
mheritance of the Lorp? 20 And Joab 
answered and said, Far be it, far be it 
from me, that I should swallow up or 
destroy. 2% The matter zs not so: but 
a man of mount Ephraim, Sheba the son 
of Bichri ##by name, hath lifted up his 
hand against the king, éven.against Da- 
vid: deliver him only, and I will depart 
from the city. And the woman said un- 
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to Joab, Behold, his head shall be thrown 
to thee over the wall. 22 Then the 
woman went unto all the people °in her 
wisdom: and they cut. off the head of 
Sheba the son of Bichri, and cast 2 out 
to Joab. And he blew a trumpet, and 
they retired from the city, every man 
to his tent. And Joab returned to Je- 
rasalem unto the king. 

23 Now? Joab was over all the host of 
Israel; and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 
was over the Cherethites and over the 
Pelethites: 24 And Adoram was ‘over 
the tribute: and Jehoshaphat the son of 








m1 Sam, 26. 19; chap. 21. 3.—10Heb. by his 
name.—o Kee. 9. 14, 15. 


11 Heb. were scattered.—>p Chap. 8, 16, 18.-— 
q 1 Kings 4. 6.—~ Chap. 8.16; 1 Kings 4. 3. 





19. I... peaceable. . . faithful in Is- 
rael—She speaks in the name of the 
whole city, declaring that they were 
guilty of nothing that called for war. 


A mother in Israel——A designation of 


Abel as a mother city, having many 
towns dependent upon her. Why wilt 
thou—This question clearly implies 
that Joab had begun his siege without 
proper preliminary communication with 
the inhabitants, and even without mak- 
ing known his purpose or desires. The 


inheritance of the Lord—The land of 


Israel, consecrated for his chosen peo- 
le. See marginal references. 

21, Mount Ephraim —- Which ex- 
tended into the territory of Benjamin. 
See note on Judges xvii, 1. 

22. In her wisdom — With wise 
counsels advising them to deliver up 
the seditious Benjamite, which advice 
they readily followed. Retired from 
the city—Literally, They were scattered, 
or dispersed themselves, from the city. 
They rétreated, not in the order of bat- 
tle, but at the sound of the trumpet 
every man started off by the nearest 
road to hisown home. Joab returned 
...unto the king—Flushed with vie- 
tory and extolled by the people as the 
conqueror of this rebellion as well as 
that of Absalom, he knew that David 
would not dare depose him again from 
the office he had resumed upon the 
death of Amasa. 


Davip’s OFFICIALS, 23-26. 
This list differs from that given in 
chap. viii, 16-18, only in the addition of 
the names of Adoram and Ira the Jair- 












‘protested against it. 





itv, and belongs to a later period of 
David’s reign. Our author seems to 
have had before him the records of Je- 
hoshaphat, the king’s recorder, and 
finding therein these two lists, he in- 
serted them both at the proper places 
in his own narrative to show how few 
changes the king made among his offi- 
cials in a reign of forty years. 

24. Adoram—Called also Adoniram 
and Hadoram, 1 Kings iv, 6; 2 Chron. 
x, 18. He received his appointment at 
a late period of David’s reign, and con- 
tinued in office until the reign of Reho- 
boam, when he was stoned to death by 
the infuriated people, who had grown 
tired of excessive taxation. See 1 Kings 
xii, 18. Over the tribute—The He- 
brews were required to pay tribute to 
Jehovah to sustain the service of the 
sanctuary. Exod. xxx, 11-16. The 
support of the kingdom, the court, and 
the building of public works required 
additional revenues, and the kings of 
Israel, when they had the power, ex- 
acted tribute from the foreign nations 
that were subject to them, and also, in 
times of emergency, from the Israel- 
itish people themselves. This taxation 
became, in the reign of Solomon, so bur- 
densome that after his death the people 
1 Kings xii, 4. 
It was Adoram’s business to superin- 
tend all these revenues of the kingdom, 
buat more particularly the levies of men 


| which were, from time to time, required 
‘for the public works. 


The Hebrew 
word DPD, here rendered tribute, means 


generally a tribute of bond-service, or 
levies of men impressed for various 
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Ahilud was 42recorder: 25 And Sheva 

was scribe: and * Zadok and Abiathar 

were the priests: 26 ‘And Ira also the 

Jairite was 43a chief ruler about David. 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Tun there was a famine in the days 








12 Or, remembrancer.—s Chapter 8. 17; 
1 Kings 4, 4.—¢ Chap. 28. 88.—13 Or, @ prince, 
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of David tnree years, year after year: 
and David 2 inquired of the Lorp. And 
the Lorp answered, J¢ és for Saul and for 
his bloody house, because he slew the 
Gibeonites. @ And the king called the 
Gibeonites, and said unto them; (now 
the Gibeonites were not of the children 


Gen. 41. 45; Exod. 2. 16; Chap. 8. 18.——1 Heb, 
sought the fuce, &. See Num, 27. 21. 











kinds of labour. So the word is used in 
1 Kings v, 13, 14. There it appears 
that Adoram’s duty was to oversee the 
levies that were bound to labour, wheth- 
er they were levied from among the Is- 
raelites, or were bond-servants from 
among the heathen. This, perhaps, 
explains why this officer first appears 
at a late period of Dayid’s reign, when 
the number of foreign captives, reduced 
to bond-service by the fortunes of war, 
had become so great as to require a 
special officer to superintend them. 

25. Sheva—Called Shisha, 1 Kings 
iv, 3, and Shavsha, 1 Chron. xviii, 16; 
but these are all either corruptions or 
abbreviations of the name Seraiah, 
which appears in the earlier list. Chap. 
vill, 17. Zadok and Abiathar... 
priests—These priests seem to haye 

‘acted in great harmony during the 
reign of David. But the one officiated 
at Gibeon and the other at Jerusalem. 
See note on chap. vi, 17. When Solo- 
mon became king he removed Abia- 
thar. 1 Kings ii, 26. 

26. Ira the Jairite—He either took 
the place of David's sons, or was added 
to their number as a private counsellor. 
See on chap. viii, 18. Of his personal 
history we know nothing beyond this 
single fact. The Jthrite of this name, 
mentioned chap. xxiii, 38, was, per- 
haps, a different person. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GIBEONITES AVENGED, 1-9. 


1. Then there was a famine—The 
date of this occurrence cannot be ex- 
actly determined. It “certainly did 
not take place in the closing years 
of David’s reign; on the other hand, it 
is evident from the remark, in verse is 
to the effect that Mephibosheth was 
spared, that it happened after David 
had received tidings of Mephibosheth, 


and had t+ ken him to his own table.” 
— Keil. David inquired—Rather, as 
in the margin, David sought the face of 
Jehovah ; an expression noticeably dif: 
ferent from the one so often previous'y 
used of inquiring by urim. He ncw 
sought the Lord by prayer and suppli- 
cation, and perhaps was answered by 
a prophet rather than by nrim. After 
the Iraelitish monarchy became fully 
established, and the age of the great 
prophets approached, Jehovah com- 
municated less and less by urim, and 
more and more by prophets. And 
for his bloody house —The family of 
Saul, as well as Saul himself, were 
implicated in the violation of Israel's 
oath with the Gibeonites. He slew 
the Gibeonites—This fact is nowhere 
else recorded, and it is impossible to 
form a positive reason for Saul’s ac- 
tion in the case. From verses 2 and 
5 we infer that his ostensible reason 
was to rid Israel of the presence of 
such foreigners in their midst. In 
Joshua's time the people murmured 
against the league which Joshua made 
with these Gibeonites; and probably 
similar murmuring was often heard in 
Saul’s time, and in his zeal for the 
peace of Israel he had endeavoured to 
destroy them from all the land. Or, as 
Kwald suggests, when the tabernacle 
was set up again at Gibeon, the ancient 
Amorite inhabitants may have slaimed 
the right of doing the service of the 
house of God agreed upon with J oshua, 
(Josh. ix, 23 ;) and a dispute may have 
arisen on this point, and Saul, with 
characteristic recklessness, may have 
driven matters to fearful violence by 
attempting the utter extermination of 
the Gibeonites. It has also been plaus- 
ibly conjectured that in this way he 
came into possession of the lands and 
vineyards which he distributed to his 
brethren of the tribe of Benjamin. 
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of Israel, but *of the remnant of the 
Amorites; and the children of Israel had 
sworn unto them: and Saul sought to 
slay them in his zeal to the children of 
israel and Judah;) 3 Wherefore David 
said unto the Gibeonites, What shall Ido 
for you? and wherewith shall I make the 
atonement, that ye may bless >the in- 
heritance of the Lorp? 4 And the Gib- 
eonites said unto him, 2 We will have no 
silver nor gold of Saul, nor of his house; 
neither for us shalt thou kill any man in 
Israel. And hesaid, What ye shall say, 
that will I do for you. §& And they an- 
swered the king, The man that consumed 
us and that 3devised against us that we 
should be destroyed from remaining in 
any of the coasts of Israel, 6 Letseven 








@ Josh, 9, 3, 15,16, 17. Chap. 20. 19.—2 Or, 
It is not silver nor gold that we have to do 
with Saul or his house, neither pertains it to 
- a i &c.——3 Or, cut us off—c1 Sam. 


1 Sam. xxii, 7. In this cage the mem- 
bers of his own family doubtless shared 
largely in the plunder. : 

2. Of the Amorites — They are 
called Hivites at Josh. ix, 7; but the 
name Amorites is more general, and 
often used of all the Canaanitish tribes. 
Gen. xv, 16; Amos ii, 9. Had sworn 
—See Josh, ix, 3-21. 

3. Make the atonement — Make 
the necessary satisfaction. The in- 
heritance of the Lord—The land and 
people of Israel. 

4, No silver nor gold— The mar- 
ginal reading is more literal. The mean- 
ing is, The price of blood is not to be 
paid to us in silver or gold: we will 
have blood for blood. The law said: 
‘¢ Ye shall take no satisfaction for the 
life of a murderer.” Num. xxxv, 31. 
Neither. ..any man in Israel—That 
is, We wish not to take innocent blood, 
but the blood of those who helped de- 
vise our destruction, and now live upon 
the lands they violently took from us. 

6. Seven men—A sacred number, 
not only among the Israelites, but 
among other Oriental nations. Hang 
them up—Impale or crucify them. 
According to the Jewish interpreters 
the persons were first put to death, 
aud then their bodies were impaled 
or tied upon a stake. Compare Josh. 
viii, 29, note. Unto the Lord— 
That is, to expiate his wrath. Gib- 
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men of his sons be delivered unto us, aud 
we will hang them up unto the Lorp ‘in 
Gibeah of Saul, ¢¢2hom the Lorp did 
choose. And the king said, I will give 
them. T But the king spared Mephib- 
osheth, the son of Jonathan the son of 
Saul, because of *the Lorp’s oath that 
was between them, between David and 
Jonathan the son of Saul. & But the 
king took the two sons of ‘Rizpah the 
daughter of Aiah, whom she bare unto 
Saul, Armoni and Me hibosheth; and 
the five sons of ®Michal the daughter of 
Saul, whom she *brought up for Adriel 
the son of Barzillai the Meholathite: 
§ And he delivered them into the hands 
of the Gibeonites, and they hanged them 
in the hill before the Lorp: and they 


4 Or, chosen of the LOR D.—d 18am, 10, 24. 
—el Samuel 18. 3; 20. 8, 15, 42; 23. 18. 
FChap, 3. 7.—5 Or, ‘Michal’s sister.—6 Heb. 
gore to Adriel, 1 Samuel 18, 19.—dg Chaptese 











eah of Saul—See marginal refer- 
ences. The place of Saul’s residence 
was chosen to make the punishment of 
his crimes more signal. Whom the 
Lord did choose — Mark the senti- 
ment and the terrible irony. Hang up 
unto the Lord the sons of him whom 
the Lord chose! I will give them— 
David dared not refuse the demand, 
for the penal famine pressed upon the 
land, and the law had said, “‘ The lana 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that is 
shed therein but by the blood of him 
that shed it.” Num. xxxv, 33. It has 
been asked why similar satisfaction 
was not required for the massacre of 
the priests at Nob. 1 Sam. xxii, 9-19. 
“The answer is, that the people, and 
even the family of Saul, had no sym-. 
pathy with or part in this tragedy, 
which none but an alien (Doeg) could 
be found to execute. But both the 
people and Saul’s family had made 
themselves parties in the destruction 
of the unhappy Gibeonites by their 
sympathy, their concurrence, their 4id, 
and, above all, as we must believe, by 
their accepting the fruits of the crime.” 
— Kitto. ‘ 

8. Rizpah—A concubine of Saul. 
Chap. iii, 7. Miichal—Rather, .Werab. 
See 1 Sam. xviii, 19. The insertion of 
Michal for Merab was, probably, the 
mistake of an early copyist. 

9. In the hill—See on 1 Sam. x, 5, 
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fell aid seven together, and were put to 
death in the days of harvest, in the first 

days, in the beginning of barley harvest. 
- 10 And*Rizpah the daughter of Aiah 
took sackcloth, and spread itfor herupon 
the rock, ' from thé beginning of harvest 
antil water dropped upon them out of 
heaven, and suffered neither “the birds 
of the air to rest on them by day, nor 
the beasts of the field by night. 

11 And it was told David what Riz- 
pah the daughter of Aiah, the concubine 
of Saul, had done. 12 And David went 
and took the bones of Saul and the bones 
of Jonathan his son from the men of 
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! Jabesh-gilead, which had stolen them 
from the street of Beth-shan, where the 
™ Philistines had hanged them, when 
the Philistines had slain Saul in Gilboa: 
13. And he brought up from thence the 
bones of Saul and the bones of Jonathan 
his son; and they gathered the bones 
of them that were hanged. 14 And 
the bones of Saul and Jonathan his son 
buried they in the country of Benjamin 
in °Zelah, in the sepulchre of Kish his 
father: and ee performed all that the 
king commanded. And after that °God 
was entreated for the land. 

15 Moreover the Philistines had yet 











i Verse 8; chap. 3, 7,——i See Deut. 21, 93, 
k Gen. 40. 19; Ezek. 39. 4, 





The beginning of barley harvest— 
About the first of April. 


RizPau’s MATERNAL AFFECTION, 10. 


This single verse contains a mourn- 
ful tale, which none can read without 
emotion. 

10. Took sackcloth—The sign of 
mourning. Spread it for her upon 
the rock—For the purpose of a seat 
and bed. Until water dropped — 
Until rain came and ended the three 
years’ famine, which had probably been 
caused by drought; but how long she 
had to wait upon the rock beside the 
exposed bodies of her sons before the 
rain came is not quite clear. Jose- 
phus says that it came soon after the 
execution, and Harmer thinks it was a 
late spring rain, which is sometimes 
known to fall as late as June in sea- 
sons when the usual rains of spring 
have failed. But the statement, from 
the beginning of harvest until water 
dropped, most naturally means that she 
kept up her sad and woful watching 
during all the summer season, from 
April until the early autumnal rains 
began. Neither the birds. ..nor the 
beasts—To be devoured by birds or 
beasts of prey was the foulest igno- 
miny that could visit the dead. Com. 
pare 1 Sam. xvii, 44, 


BURIAL OF THE Bones or SAuL AND 
JONATHAN, 11-14, 

1}. It was told) David— And it 

deeply touched his sensitive nature, 


and prompted him to the action next 
described. 








71 Sam. 31. 11, 12, 13—m 1 Sam, 31. 10.— 
nm Josh. 18, 28.—o So Josh. 7. 26; Chap. 24. 25. 
12. Took the bones—See 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10-13, and notes there. 
. 14. Zelah—This town, in the tribe 
of Benjamin, (Josh. xviii, 28,) was prob- 
ably the native place of the family of 
Kish, and Saul’s early home. Its site is 
tow unknown. After that—After the 
execution of Saul’s sons, and the decent 
buriat of their bones. God was en- 
treated for the land—He removed the 
plague of famine. But did God re- 
quire the execution of Saul’s sons? 
Undoubtedly ; otherwise he would not 
have scourged the land because of their 
and their father’s sins, (verse 1,) and 
removed the plague as soon as they 
were executed. And did he not the 
same in the case of Achan, (Josh. vii ;) 
and in his holy law declare that he 
would by no means clear the guilty, 
but visit the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate 
him? Exod. xx, 5; xxxiv, 7. 


HeERoIc DEEDS OF DAVID’s MEN IN THE 
PHILISTINE Wars, 15=22, 


“The brief accounts contained in 
these verses of different heroic feats 
were probably taken from a history of 
David’s wars drawn up in the form of 
chronicles, and are here introduced as 
practical proofs of the gracious deliver- 
ance of David ont of the hands of all his 
foes, for which he praises the Lord 
his God in the psalm of thanksgiving 
which follows, so that the enumeration 
of these feats is to be regarded as 
supplying an historical basis for the 
psalm.”’— Ketd. 


B: G. 10¥s:. ~ 





war again with Israel; and David went 
down, and his servants with him, and 
fought against the Philistines: and Da- 
vid waxed faint. 16 And Ishbi-benob, 
which was of the sons of 7 the giant, the 
weight of whose ®spear weighed three 
hundred shekels. of brass in weight, he 
being girded with a new sword, thought 
to have slain David. 17 But Abishai 
the son of Zeruish succoured him, and 
smote the Philistine, and killed him. 
Then the men of David sware unto him, 
saying, ’ Thou shalt go no more out with 
us to battle, that thon quench not the 
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aelight of Isracl. 18 'And it came to 
pats after this, that there was again a 
battle with the Philistines at Geb: then 
* Sibbechai the Hushathite slew 2°Saph, - 
which was of the sons of “the giant. 
19 And there was again a battle in Gob 
with the Philistines, where Elhanan the 
son of 12Jaareoregim, a Bethlehemite, 
slew ‘the brother of Goliath the Gittite, - 
the staff of whose spear was like a weav - 

er’s beam. 20 And "there was yet a 
battle in Gath, where was a man of great 
stature, that hadon every hand six fin- 
gers, and on every foot six toes, four and 








7 Or, Raphu,—8 Heb. the staff, or, the head. 
——p Chap. 1& 3.——@¢ 1 Kings 11. 36; 15. 4; Psa. 
132. 17.-—9 Heb, candle, or, lamp. 








r 1 Chron, 20, 4.—s1 Chron. 11. 29,-—10 Or, 
Sippui,— 11 Or, Rupha,—12 Or, Juir.— 


| tSee 1 Chron. 20, 5.—w 1 Chron. 20. 6. 





15 Yet war again—This expres- 
sion indicates that the doeument- here 
used by our author contained also ac- 
counts of other and earlier wars with the 
Philistines. Went down—From the 
heights of Judea to the great plain of 
Philistia. Waxed faint—Was becom- 
ing exhausted. 

i6. Ishbi-benob—The name means, 
his dwelling on the hill, and: was per- 
haps given him on account of some 
high citadel or-castle which lie oceupied. 
Sons of the giant—Or, sons of Ra- 
phah. On the ancient giant race, 
Rephaim, compare Gen, xiv, 5; xv, 20; 
and Deut, iii, 11. The word Raphah (or 
Rapha, as- in 1 Chron. xx, 4) seems to 
have been the proper name of the 
father of a race of giants that dwelt 
among the Philistines, but he was 
doubtless related to the more ancient 
Rephaim. Weight. of whose spear 
—The reference is doubtless to the 
metal head of his spear. Three hun- 
dred shekels—About. nine pounds, 
half the weight of Goliath’s. See 1 Sam. 
xvii, 7. New sword—Better to sup- 
ply the word armour iu place of sword. 
His entire military garb was new. 

17. Sware unto him—The word 
wavy seems here to have rather a 


causative signification, made him swear ; 
that is, administered an oath unto him, 
Quench not the light of Israel— 
David’s position as king over Israel and 
leader of the armies was like that of 
the sun in the heavens, or a. lamp ina 
house. Let it be suddenly removed, and 
all would be involved in darkness and 
terror Compare chap. xviii, 3. 


18. Gob—According to the parallel 
passage in 1 Chron. xx, 4, the place of 
this battle was Gezer, on the situation 
of which see Josh. x, 33, The site of 
Gob is not known, but it was. probably 
close by Gezer. Sibbechai—Proba- 
bly identical with the Mebunnar of chap. 
xxili, 27, and one of David’s mighty 
men, 1 Chron, xxvii, 11. Hushath- 
ite—So called: from Hushah, his na- 
tive town. 

19. Elhanan the son of Jaare- 
oregim—This text, in the Hebrew, 
is certainly corrupt. Our translators 
have partially emended it by inserting 
the brother of, from. 1 Chron. xx, 5. The 
word oregim is transferred from the end 


of the verse, Dus 13D, menor oregin, 
beam of weavers. yonba ma, beth hal- - 
lachmi, the Beth-lehemite, is. a corrup- 
tion’ of yond NN, eth lachmi, the name 
of Goliath’s brother, called ZLahmi in 
Chronicles. . We consider the text in 
Chronicles as the correct one, and this 
passage as corrupted by some early 


transcribers. 
20. Six fingers...six toes— Per- 


/sons thus abnormal have been else- 


where met with. “Tavernier informs 
us that the eldest son of the em- 


/peror of Java, who reigned in 1648, 


had six fingers on each hand, and six 
toes on each foot. Maupertius, in his 
seventeenth letter, says that he met 


‘with two families near Berlin, in which 


sedigitism was equally transmitted on 
both the father’s and mother’s side. I 
once saw a young girl in tle county of 
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twenty in number; and healso was born 
to }8the giant. 21 And when he !*cefied 
Israel, Jonathan the son of *Shimeah the 
brother of David slew him. 22 “These 
four were born to the giant in Gath, 
and fell by the hand of David, and by 
the hand of his servants. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ND David *spake unto the Lorp 
the words of this song, in the day 
that the Lorp had "delivered him out of 
the hand of all his enemies, and out of 
the hand of Saul: 2 And hesaid, °The 
Lorp 7s my rock, and my fortress, and 


2. Jehovah is my rock, and my fortress, and my place of refuge, 


even mine. 





13 Or, Rupha.—l4 Or, reproached, 1 Sam. 
17, 10, 25, 26.—vr 1 Sam. 16, 9, Shammah.— 
w 1 Chron, 20. 8. 


Londonderry, in Ireland, who had six 
fingers on each hand and six toes on 
each foot, but her stature had nothing 
gigantic in it. The daughters of Caius 
Horatius, of patrician dignity, were 
called sedigite because they had six 
fingers on each hand.’— Clarke. 

22. These four—Goliath was the 
fifth, and they were all sons of Raphah. 
See on verse 16. By the hand of 
David—He had personally assisted in 
the slaughter of Ishbi-benob. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Davip’s PsaLM OF THANKSGIVING, 
1-51. 


The grand and beautiful triumphal 
ode contained in this chapter is sub- 
stantially the same as the eighteenth 
psalm. Both here and there it is re- 
ferred to the same historical occasion, 
and was undoubtedly composed by Da- 
vid to celebrate his deliverances out of 
the hands of all his foes, and especially 
Saul—not that Saul was the last of his 
enemies, but the most prominent of all, 
and therefore deserving special men- 
tion. It was probably composed about 
the time indicated in chap. vii, after the 
Tord had given him rest from all his 
foes, and revealed to him through Na- 
than the glorious future of h‘s posterity. 
It was thus the product of a triumphal 
moment of his life—the impassioned 
but divinely inspired outburst of a pro- 
phetic spirit which yearned to magnify 
Jehovah, In tone and spirit this psalm 
reminds us of the last song of Moses, in 
Deut. xxxii, 1-43. In each of these great 
psalms we discern a ‘efty soul that has 
reached a distinctive crisis in its his- 
tory, and rests for the time as ina sub- 


a Exod, 15.1; Judg. 5. 1.—? Pasa. 18, tite; 34 
19.—c Deut, 32.4; Psa. 18. 2, &c.; 31.3; 71.3; 
91. 2; 1H. 2. 





lime repose of conscious acceptance 
and power with the Almighty. 

The verbal differences between this 
text and that of the eighteenth psalm 
have been differently agcounted for. 
Some have attributed them to the care- 
lessness of transcribers; but they seem 
to have been too deliberately made to be 
thus explained. Others have supposed 
that both copies were taken from some 
old Hebrew anthology—probably the 
Book of Jasher—and that both were 
somewhat modified by the different 
compilers to suit particular purposes. 
But the most plausible supposition is, 
that in this chap'er we have a true 
copy of the original, as first prepared 
by David, naturally and properly ap- 
pended to the history on which it is 
based; and that the eighteenth psalm 
is a subsequent revision of it either by 
David himself or some later hand, and 
inserted in the Psalter for liturgical use. 
As in other cases where we lave sub- 
joined a new translation to the text, we 
base the following notes upon the re- 
vised translation. 

2. Rock. .fortress..place of ref- 
uge—The poet uses a profusion of 
metaphors in order to extol most grate- 
fully that Divine Goodness and Power 
to whom he owes all his salvation. 
The rocks and strongholds of his native 
land, which sheltered and defended him 
so often when persecuted by Saul, fur- 
nish appropriate imagery for his song, 
and forcibly represent that Divine Spir- 
itual Rock who was David’s fortress 
and hiding-place in his darkest times 
of trial. Hwen mine—This addition 
intensifies the thought of David’s per- 
sonal realization of the mercies received 
from his God. 
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in him will I trust: Ae @ my °shield, 
and the ‘horn of my salvation, my high 
etower, and my "refuge, my saviour; 
thou savest me from violence. 4 I will 
call on the Lorn, who zs worthy to be 
praised: so shall I be saved from mine 
enemies. & When the 1 waves of death 
compassed me, the floods of 2ungodly 
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Boot Sones ae Se eee 
my deliverer; 3 The God of my rock ; 
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| men made me afraid; 6 The ’'sorrows 
of hell compassed me about; the snares 
| of death prevented me. 7 In my distress 
«I called upon the Lorp, and cricd to 
my God: and he did 'hear ny voice out 
of his temple, and my ery dd enter into 
his ears. 8 Then "the earth shook and 
trembled; "the foundations of heaven 
moved and shook, because he was wroth. 





8. God of my rock, I trust in him; 


My shield and horn 


of my salvation ; 


My high tower and my place of flight; 
My Saviour, from violence thou savest me. | 
4. The Praised One I call upon—Jehovah— 
And from mine enemies I am saved. 
§. For around me rolled the breakers of death, 
Torrents of wickedness thrill me with terror; 
°6. The bands of Sheol encircled me, 
Before me are the snares of death. 


%. 


In the distress that is upon me I call Jehovah, 


And unto my God I call; 
And he listens from his sanctuary to my voice, 
And my cry for help is in his ears. 


. Then quakes and shakes the earth; 


The foundations of the heavens move, 
And they quake, because there is anger upon Him. 


a ee 


d Hebrew 2. 13.—e Genesis 15. 1.—/ Luke 
1. 69.—g. Proverbs 18. 10.—v/ Psalm 9. 9; 
14. 6; 59. 16; 71. 7; Jeremiah 16. 19.—1 Or, 
DUNgs. 





3. God of my rock—My rock, 
God; that is, God, who is to me a rock 
of defence and security. Horn of my 
salvation—An allusion to the power of 
those animals whose horn is their great 
weapon of defence. So both shield and 
horn represent Jehovah as the mighty 
Defender. Compare the imagery of 
Harnah’s song. 1 Sam. ii, 1, 2 

5. Breakers of death—Death stared 
him in the face, like an angry sea whose 
pillows rolled around and broke close 
upon him. Torrents of wickedness 
—-He compares his wicked foes to 
those mountain torrents that, after a 
rain, rush like an avalanche down 
through the rocky gorges, and sweep 
away every thing before them. 

6. Bands of Sheol—The dark un- 
der-world seemed to open upon him, 
and reach out those bands which bind 
and drag down mortals into its ob- 
livion. Job xiv, 20, 21. Snares of 
death—Death, like a hunter, seemed 


2Meb. Belial.— Or, cords.— Pasa, 116. 3. 
——k Psa. 116. 4; 120.1; Jonah 2. 2,—l Fxcd. * 
3.7: Psa. 34. 6, 15, 17.—m Judg. 5. 4; Psa. 77. 
18; 97, 4.2 Job 26. 11. 


so oe ee ee 
to David to have set snares all along 
the path where he was to go. 

8. Quakes and shakes—There is a 
similar play upon the words in the He- 
brew—gaash and raash, From this 
verse on to verse 17, the poet pictures 
his deliverance by the imagery of a sub- 
lime, theophany drawn from the history 
of the scene at Sinai. Compare Exod. 
xix, 16-21. So overwhelming was 
David’s subjective view of the magni- 
tude and grandeur of his deliverance 
from all his foes, that in his gratitude 
and glory he finds no ordinary language 
adequate to express his emotions of 
triumphant joy. Weare not to under- 
stand that this sublime theophany was 
a literal historical fact in David's life, 
but rather a highly-wrought poetical 
picture of his many and great deliver- 
ances as they were apprehended by his 
soul at a moment of great spiritual ex- 
ultation. Foundations of the heav- 
ens—A stronger expression than foun- 
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9 There went up a smoke ‘out of his 
nostrils, and °fire out of his mouth de- 
voured: coals were kindled by it. 
10 He? bowed the heavens also, and 
came down; and ‘darkness was under 
his feet. 11 And he rode upon a cherub, 
and did fly : and he was seen "upon the 
wings of the wind. 12 And he made 
*darkness pavilions round about him, 
‘dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
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skies. 13 Through the brightness be- 
fore him were ‘coals of fire kindled 
14 The Lorp "thundered from heaven, 
and the Most High uttered his voice. 
15 And he sent out ‘arrows and scat: 
tered them ; lightning, and discomfited 
them. 16 And the channels of thesea 
appeared, the foundations of the world 
were discovered, at the Yrebuking of the 
Lorp, at the blast of the breath of his 


9. 


10. 


There went up a smoke through his nostrils, 
And fire from his mouth devours. 

Hot coals glowed from him. 

And he bows down the heavens and descends, 
And a dark cloud is under his feet. 


11. 


And he rides upon a cherub, and flies, 


And is seen upon the wings of the wind. 


12. 


And he makes darkness round about him pavilions, — 


A gathering of waters, a darkness of clouds. 


138. 


From the shining brightness before him 


Glowed hot cvals of fire. 


14. 


Thunders from the heavens Jehovah, 


And the Most High gives his voice. 


15. 


And he sends arrows and scatters them, 7 


Lightning, and puts them in commotion. 


16. 


Then are seen the beds of the sea; 


Uncovered are the foundations of the world— 
By the rebuke of Jehovah, 
From the breath of the wind of his nostrils. 





4 Heb. by.—o Psa. 97. 3; Hab. 3.5; Heb, 12. 
29.-—p Psa. 144. 5: Isa, 64. 1.——g Exod, 20. 21; 
1 Kings 8. 12; Psa. 97. 2.—r Psa. 104, 3,— 
8 Verse 10; Psa. 97, 2.—~d Heb. binding of wa- 





dutions of the hills, used in the corre- 
sponding passage in Psalm xviii. The 
ideal pillars which support the skies 
are supposed to move and quake whien 
God comes down in anger to smite Da- 
‘vid’s wicked enemies. 

9. Smoke through his nostrils— 
Expressive of the violent snortings, or 
bursts of wrath, as of the enraged war- 
horse. Hot coals glowed—Flamed 
out in glowing brightness from Him 
as he sped on his path of vengeance, 
Compare verse 13. 

10. Bows down the heavens— 
Bent down the firmament so as to form a 
broad descending way for his coming. 

11. Rides upon acherub—Jehovah 
communed with Moses from between 
the two cherubim that spread their 
wings over the mercy-seat. Exod. 
xxv, 22. So here he is represented as 
moving forth upborne on a cherub’s 





ters.—t Verse 9.—u Judg. 5. 20; 1 Sam. 2. 10; 
7. 10; Psa, 29, 3; Isa. 30. 30.—» Deut. 32. 23; 
Psa. 7,133 77. 173 144. 6; Hab. 3. 11.—2o Exod. 
15. 8; Psa. 106.9; Nah, 1. 4; Matt. 8, 26, 





wing. Compare Ezekiel’s vision, where 
the outspread wings of the cherubim 
support the firmament on which rests 
the throne of the Divine Glory. Ezek. 
i, 23, 26. Wings of the wind— An allu- 
sion to some sweeping tempest, an ele. 
ment often used as the Lord’s minister 
of judgment. Comp. Judges v, 4, note. 

12. Darkness... waters... clouds— 
‘All these constitute his dwelling, tent, 
or pavilion, when he moves forth in the 
dispensations of his providence. His 
judgmentsare a great deep, and founded 
in reasons oft hid from the minds of men. 

15. Sends arrows—-Jehovah's arrows 
are the forked lightnings, as indicated 
in the next line of the parallelism. 

16. Beds of the sea—Jehovah’s 
judgments are conceived of as so terri- 
ble and mighty as to lay bare, by earth- 
quake and thynder, the bottom of the sea 
and the interior of the earth. Tristram 
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‘nostrils. 1'7 *He sent from above, he 
took me, he drew me out of 7many wa- 
ters. U8 He delivered me from my 
strong enemy, and from them that hated 
me: for they were too strong for me, 
19 They prevented me in the day of my 
calamity: but the Lorp was my stay. 
20 *He brought me forth also into a 
large place: he delivered me, because he 


17. 
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*delighted in me. 21 °The Lorp re- 
warded me according to my righteous- 
ness; according to the ‘cleanness of my 
hands hath he reeompensed me. 22 For 
I have ‘kept the ways of the Lorp, and 
have not wickediy departed from my 
God, 23 For all his *judgments were 
before me: and as for his statutes I did 





} not depart from them. 24 I was also 
He sends from the height and takes hold on me, 


He draws me out of the great waters. 


18. 


He delivers me from my strong enemy, 


From my haters, for they were mightier than 1. 


19. 


They encounter me in the day of my misfortune ; 


Then becomes Jehovah ‘a support to me. 


20. 


And forth into a broad place he leads me; 


He'sets me free, for he has delighted in me. 


21. 


Jehovah deals with me according to my righteousness, 


According to the cleanness of my hands does he reward me. 


23. 


. For I have attended to the ways of Jehovah, 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 
For all his judgments are before me, 


And his statutes—I turn not away from them. 





6 Or, anger, Psa, 74. 1.——@ Psa. H4. 7.— 
7 Or, great.— y Verse 1.2 Psa. 31. 8; 118. 3. 
——a@ Chap. 15. 26; Psa. 22. 8.—b Verse 25; 
observes that much of the imagery 
of this psalm may have been furnished 
David during his sojourn at En-gedi. 
1 Sam. xxiii, 29. There he would have 
recollections of the fate of Sodom, which 
the bitumen, and the sulphur, and the 
salt of the Dead Sea, would suggest. 
There he would often gaze upon the 
dark waters below, and the rent chan- 
nels of the old world waters above, and 
an earthquake, such as these regions 
often experionce, might have revealed 
to his eye the beds of the dark sea and 
the foundations of the mountains. 

1%. Sends from the height—Or, 
reaches forth his hand from the lofty 
seat above the clouds, where his Majes- 
ty is represeuted as appearing. Great 
waters—Those billows of death and 
torrents of wickedness by which, ac- 
cording to verse 5, he was surrounded. 

18. Strong enemy...haters—Not 
only Saul, but all those bitter enemies 
that first and last hated the soul of Da- 
vid, (chap. v, 8, note,) not at all except- 
ing Goliath. Mightier than I—David 
never gloried in personal strength, but 
trusted in the God who in early life de- 
fered him from the Jion and tlie bear. 





1 Samuel 26. 23; 1 Kings 8, 32; Psa, 7,.8.— 
c Psa, 24. 4.—d Gen. 18. 19; Psa. 119. 3; 128. 1; 
Prov. 8. 32.—e Deut. 7. 12; Psa. 119. 30, 102, 

19, Day of my misfortune— While 
he was a fugitive and an outlaw, and 
also afterwards, when rebellion broke 
out in his own family. 

21. My righteousness—" The right- 
eousness aud cleanness of hands, that is, 
the innocence, which David attributed to 
himself, were not perfect righteousness 
or holiness before God, but the right- 
eousness of his endeavors and deeds as 
contrasted with tlhe unrighteousness and 
wickedness of his adversaries and pur- 
suers, and consisted in the fact that he 
endeavored earnestly and sincerely to 
walk in the ways of God, and to keep 
the divine commandments.” —Keil. 

22. Ways of Jehovah--The ways 
of truth and duty which Jehovah has 
marked out. To attend to these ways 
is to walk in them. Not wickedly 
departed — Foully apostatised. He 
does not mean that he had never sinned, 
but that he had never wilfully rejected 
and turned away from the divine service. 

23. His judgments—llis decisions 
and dispensations, that showed his views 
of right and wrong. Statutes—The es- 
tablished laws and usages of his cove- 
pant with TsraeL 
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‘upright ®before him, and. have kept 


myself from mine iniquity. 25 There-| 


fore «the Lorp hath recompensed me 
according to my righteousness; accord- 
ing to my cleanness *%in his eyesight. 
26 With "the merciful thou wilt show 
thyseif merciful; wxd with the upright 
min thou wilt show thyself upright. 
27 With the pure thou wilt show thy- 
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self pure; and with the froward thou 
wilt show thyself unsavoury. 28 And 
the ‘afflicted people thou wilt save: but 
thine eyes are upon 'the haughty, that 
thou mayest bring them down. 29 For 
thou ert my 4lamp, O Lorp: and tho 
Lorp will lighten my darkness. 30 For 
by thee I have !2run through a troop: 
by my God have I leaped over a w: 


24. And I am upright towards him, 
And I keep myself from my iniquity. 
25. And rewards Jehovah me according to my righteousness, 
According to my cleanness before his eyes. 
26. With the kind thou showest thyself kind, 
With the upright man thou dealest uprightly. 
27. With the pure thou showest thyself pure, 
And with the perverse thou showest thyself crooked. 
28, And the people of affliction thou dost save, 
And thy eyes are against the lofty; thou bringest them low. 
29. For thou art my lamp, O Jehovah! 
And Jehovah illuminates my darkness. 


30. For by thee I run a troop, 
By my God I leap a wall. 





JF Gen. 6. 9; 17.1; Job 1, 1,——8 Heb. to him. 
——g Verse 21.—9 Heb. before his eyes.— 
h Matt. 5. 7.—i Lev. 26. 2, 24, 27, 28.—10 Or, 
wrestle, Psa. 18. 26. 

24. Upright towards him—Correct 
and true in my relations to him. My 
iniquity—The iniquity into. which I 
am ever prone to run. These words 
show that David does not utter these 
professions of innocence as a claim of 
absolute purity and perfection, for the 
expression, my iniquity, indicates a 
consciousness of human infirmity. The 
righteousness and innocence which he 
here and elsewhere pleads have refer- 
ence to his deportment towards his ene- 
mies, and his observance of the religious 
ordinances of Israel. The testimony of 
sacred history is, that “ David did that 
which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord, and turned not aside from any 
thing that he commanded him all the 
days of his life, save only in the matter 
of Uriah the Hittite.” 1 Kings xv, 5; 
see note. That matter of Uriah, and 
other sins of David’s life, affected not 
the righteousness of his deportment to- 
wards his foes, nor his habitual obser- 
vance of the statutes of the Lord; andas 
his object in this triumphal Psalm is to 
praise God for his deliverance from all 
bis enemies, it was in keeping with his 





k Exod. 3. 7,8; Psa. 72. 12, 13.—J Job 40. 11, 
12, 13; Isa. 2 11, 12,17; 5.15; Dan, 4. 37 
11 Or, candle, Job 29. 3; Psa. 27, 1.—12 Or, 
broken a troop. 


purpose not to speak of his own private 
sins, but to show the righteousness of 
his cause, and his integrity in all his 
conflicts with enemies. To make these 
things prominent served both to honour 
David and magnify Jehovah. 

26. With the kind thou... kind— 
The statements.of verses 26-28 are an 
expansion of tle proposition of verse 
25, that God rewards men according to 
their righteousness. 

28. People of affliction—Families 
or nations bowed down under oppres- 
sion or beset with foes. 

29. For—This connective serves 
here to explain more fully how the pre- 
ceding propositions (verses 25-28) were 
true in David's case. 

30. Run a troop—‘jq}, @ band of 
warriors. The allusion is to forcing 
one’s way through a hostile army. 
The thought may be either that. being 
surrounded by hostile troops, he runs 
through them and escapes, or that, being 
himself the attacking party, he forces 
his way, and runs triumphantly into and 
through the ranks of the foe. Leap 
a wall—Mount fortifications and pul- 
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31 As for God, ™his way is 
“the word of the Lorp 2s !8 tried: he és 
a buckler to all them that trust in him. 
32 For °who ¢ God, save the Lorv? 
and who ¢ a rock, save our God? 
33 God is my P strength and power; and 
he 4smaketh my way * perfect. 34 He 
maketh my feet ‘like hinds’ feet, 
and 'setteth me upon my high places. 
35 “Ile teacheth my hands 1 to war: so 
that a bow of steel is broken by mine 
arms. 36 Thou hast also given me the 


31. The Almighty—perfect 
The word of Jehovah is 


erfect ; } 
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shield of thy salvation: and ae entle- 
ness hath 17made me great. Thou 


hast ‘enlarged my steps under me; so 
that my 18feet did not slip. 38 I have 
pursued mine enemies, and destroyed 
them; and turned not again until I had 
consumed them. 39 And I have con- 
sumed them, and wounded them, that 
they could not arise: yea, they are 
fallen “under my feet. 40 For thou 
hast * girded me with strength to battle: 
¥them that rose up against me hast thou 


is his way, 
pure ; 


A shield is he to all who trust in him. 
32. For who is Almighty besides Jehovah, 
And who is a rock besides our God? 


33. 


The Almighty is my fortress of strength, 


And he shows the upright his way; 


34, Making his feet like the 


hinds, 


And upon my heights he causes me to stand; 


85. 


Training my hands for war, 


And my arms to bend the brazen bow. 


36. 


And thou givest me the shield of thy salvation, 


And thy condescension makes me great. 


37. Thou makest broad my 


steps under me, 


And my ankles have not wavered. 


38. 


I pursue my enemies and destroy them, 


And I return not until I finish them. 


39. 
And they fall under my 


And [ devour them, and crush them, and they do not rise; 


feet. 


40. And thow girdest me with strength for war, 
Thou bowest down my adversaries under me. 





m Deut, 32.4; Dan. 4.37; Rev. 15.3.—v7 Psa. 
12. 6; 119. 146; Pi 30. 5, —13 Or, refined. 
o1Sam,. 2.2; Isa. 45, 5, 6. —p Exod. 15. 2; Psa. 
27.1; 28 7,8; 31.4; Isa, 12. 2.—14 Heb. rid- 
deth, or, looxet.—g Heb. 13. 21.-—7 Deut. 
18.13; Job 22. 3; Psa, 101. 2, 6; 119. 1. 


| 15 Heb. egualleth.—s Chap. 2.18; Hab. 3. 19, 
—+t Deut. 32, 13; Isa. 33. 16; 58, 14.—w Psa, 

144. 1.—16 Heb. for the 2ar.—17 Heb. multi- 

plied me.—v Prov. 4. 12.—18 Heb. ankles. 

Hey Mal, 4. 3.—a Psa. 18. 32, 39.—~vy Psa. 
 O. 





warks, so as to take the enemies’ de- 
~ fences by storm. 

31. The Almighty—He who thus 
helps David is not a heathen divinity, 
but emphatically the Almighty God, 
whose ways are absolutely perfect. 
Pure—The Hebrew word is used of 
the smelting and refining of metals in 
the furnaces. Thus the word of God 
is pure, having been tried by David and 
others in many a fiery ordeal. 

34. Like the hinds—Nimble and 
swift. This was a great accomplish- 
ment to a warrior. My heights— 
Mine both by divine gift and by right 
of conquest, so that on them I now 
stand in triumph and in safety. 


Vou. ILI.—35 


36. Shield of thy salvation—The 
protection and defence which salvation 
from God affords. Thy condescen- 
sion—Thy clemency and self-humilia- 
tion in deigning to notice me so much. 
Such favour openly bestowed makes 
me great in the sight of all men. 

37. Broad my steps—A broad way 
for my steps, so that 1 have ample room 
for walking without danger. 

38. I pursue ... destroy — These 
verbs are in the future tense in the He- 
brew, but we translate them in the pres- 
ent tense as designating not so much 
what David expects or threatens to do, 
ag the confident assurance of what he 
is now able to do by the help of God. 

oO. T 
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wsubdued under me. 41 Thou hast 
also given me the *necks of mine ene- 
mies, that I might destroy them that 
hate me. 42 They looked, but there 
was none to save; even* unto the Lorn, 
but he answered them not. 43 Then 
did I beat them as small °as the dust of 
the earth: I did stamp them ‘as the 
mire of the street, and did spread them 
abroad. 44 4Tho2 also hast delivered 
me from the strivings of my people, 
thou hast kept me to be *head of the 
heathen: ‘a people which I knew not 
shall serve me. 45 2°Strangers shall 
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2submit themselves unto me: as soon 
as they hear, they shall be obedient unto 
me. 46 Strangers shall fade away, and 
they shall be afraid * out of their close 
slaces. 47 The Lorp liveth; and blessed 
e my rock; and exalted be the God of 
the "rock of my salvation. 48 It zs God 
that 22avengeth me, and that ‘ bringeth 
down the people under me, 49 And 
that bringeth me forth from mine ene- 
mies: thou also hast lifted me up on 
high above them that rose up against 
me: thou hast delivered me from the 
* violent man. 50 Therefore I will give 


41. And my enemies thou causest to give me the back, 
My haters also, and I root them out. 


42. 


They look around, and no one to save; 


To Jehovah, and he has not answered them. 


43. 
44, 


As the mire of the streets I 


And I rub them in pieces as the dust of the earth, 


crush them, I stamp them down. 


And thou dost deliver me from the feuds of my people; 


Thou keepest me at the head of the nations; 
People I do not know serve me. 


45. 


Sons of the stranger fawn upon me. 


At the hearing of the ear they become obedient unto me. 


46. 


Sons of the stranger fall away, 


And fly trembling out of their strongholds. 


47. 


Live Jehovah, and blessed be my Rock, 


And exalted be the God of the rock of my salvation; 


48. 


The Almighty, who gives vengeance to me, 


And subdues peoples under me. 


49. 


And he leads me forth from my enemies, 


And from my adversaries dost thou lift me up: 
From the man of violence dost thou deliver me. 





19 Heb. caused to bow.—z Gen. 49.8; Exod. | 
28, 27; Josh. 10, 24.—a Job 27. 9; Proy. 1, 28; 
. 15; Micah 3, 4.— 2 Kings 13. 7: Psa. 
Dan, 2. 35.—c Isa. 10. 6; Micah 7. 10; 
. 10, p. 8..15:5.1; 19. 9,143 20. 1, 
9, 22.—e Deut. 28, 13; Chap. 8 1-14; Psa. 2. 8 


— Isa.d5. 5.—20 Heb. Sons of the stranger. 
—2 1 Or, yield feigned obedience ; Heb, de. 
See Deut. 33. 29; Psa. 66.3; 81. 15.-—g Micah 
7. 17.—h Psa. 89. 26,—\ 22 Heb. giveth avenge- 
ment for me, 1 Sam, 2. 39; Chap. 18. 19, 31. 





—i Psu. 144, 2.—F Psa. 140. 1. 





41. Causest to give me the back 
—The word rendered back means prop- 
erly the back of the neck. The mean- 
ing is, that God had made David's foes 
turn their backs to him’and fly. Com- 
pare a parallel expression in Exod. 
xxiii, 27. In all this passage it is no- 
ticeable how devoutly David ascribes 
all his successes and victories to God. 

44, Feuds of my people—Such as 
the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba. 
Head of the nations—David was the 
mightiest conqueror and king of his 
age. People I do not know —Of 
whom Toi, king of Hamath, and his peo- 
ple were an example. Chap. viii, 10. 





45. Sons of the stranger— People of 
foreign parts. Alexander renders, ‘‘the 
sons of outland.” Fawn upon me— 
Cringingly, but with deceptive hearts, 
they pretend submission. At the hear- 
ing of the ear—At the thrilling report 
of David's victories. 

46. Fall away—Wither and fade 
away like decaying leaves. 

48. Gives vengeance to me—Ex- 
ecutes merited punishment on my ene- 


mies. Thus to Jehovah belongs venge- 
ance. Deut. xxxii, 35; Rom. xii, 19. 
49. Man of violence—A speciai 


allusion to Saul, but including all his 
savage foes. 
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thanks unto thee, O Lorp, among ' the 
heathen, and I will sing praises unto thy 
hame. SI ™ He zs the tower of salva- 
tion for his king : and showeth mercy to 
his Sanointed, unto David, and °to his 
seed for evermore. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
OW these de the last words of Da- 
vid. David the son of Jesse said, 
* and the man who was raised up on high, 
>the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
and the sweet psalmist of Israel, said, 


50. Therefore do I praise thee, O Jehovah, among the nations, 
And to thy name do I sing, : 
51. Who magnifies the salvation of his king, 
And does kindness to his anointed, 
To David, and to his seed forever. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


1. Oracle of David, son of Jesse; 
And oracle of the man exalted on high; : 
Anointed of the God of Jacob, 
And pleasant in the songs of Israel! ; 


— 


~ Rom, 15. 9.— 1m Psa. 144. 10,— 7 Psa. 89. 20. 
o Chap, 7. 12,13; Psa, 89. 29, 





CHAPTER XXII, 
Lasr Worps or Davn, 1-7. 


Theroyal hand that so long had swept 
the harp of Judah,and been the pride and 
pleasure of Israel, was becoming palsied 
with age. But like the dying Jacob 
when his end was approaching, his 
heart and memory cling to the words 
of promise that bespoke for him a glo- 
rious future, and, borne along by the 
Spirit, he looks down the distant years 
until his vision culminates in the Messi- 
anie reign. The prophecy of Nathan, 
“Thine house and thy kingdom shall 
be established forever before thee,” 
(chap. vii, 16,) had been for many years 
the basis of David’s holiest hopes and 
joys; and it was but natural that his 
last days and last words should be full 
of thought and song about that “ ever- 
lasting covenant.”’ The gracious pledge 
that his throne should be established 
for ever now expands into a rapt vision 
of a righteous kingdom, whose glory 
and beneficence would be like the brill- 
jant sunrise of the orient, and continue 
for ever the blessing and joy of the good 
and true, but the terror and destruction 
of the wieked and worthless. To this 
picture of the righteous ruler we may 
well point, and say, “Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, 
ye judges of the earth.” Psa. ii, 10. 





a Chap. 7. 8, 9; Psa. 78. 70, 71; 89, 27. 
61 Sam, 16, 12, 13; Psa. 89, 20. 





1. Oracle—Divine saying; a proph- 
ecy. This introduction is modeled af- 
ter the sayings of Balaam in Num. 
xxiv, 3,4, 15,16. Son of Jesse— So 
he remained to the end; always with 
his family affections fresh and bright; 
his father and his early kinsmen never 
forgotten amidst his subsequent splen- 
dour.” The man exalted on high— 
“This feeling, too, never deserted him 
—the sense of the marvellous change 
which had placed a shepherd-boy on 
the throne of a mighty empire.”— 
Stanley. Jehovah’s own word by Na- 
than had deeply impressed it on his 
soul. Compare chap. vii, 8. Anointed 
of the God of Jacob—He was first 
anointed by Samuel, (1 Sam. xvi, 13,) 
next by the tribe of Judah, (2 Sam. 
ii, 4,) and afterwards by all the elders 
of Israel, (v, 3,) and in these acts lie 
could not but recognise the hand of 
Jacob’s God. Compare Psa. lxxxix, 20. 
Pleasant in the songs of Israel— 
Not sweet psalmist, as the authorized 
version has it, for the word ny pt 
means songs, not singers. David was 
tenderly endeared to the people by his 
long association with their national 
songs of praise, for among all Hebrew 
poets his is the greatest name; and of 
the two words, David and Psalms, it 
may be said that the one always sug- 
gests the other. 
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2 ° The Spirit of the Lorp spake by me, |4 And ‘he shall be as the light of the 


and his word was in my tongue. 


3 The 
God of Israel said, ‘the Rock of Israel 
spake to me, } He that ruleth over men 
must be just, ruling *in the fear of God. | 


morning, when the sun riseth, even a 
morning without clouds; as the tender 
grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain. 5 Although my house 


2. The Spirit of Jehovah has spoken in me, 
And his word is on my tongue. 


8. Said the God of Israel to me, 


Spoke the Rock of Israel: 


He that ruleth over man—righteous— 


Ruling in the fear of God; 


4. Even as the light of morning when the sun is rising (is he) - 


A morning without clouds— 


From (whose) clear shining after the rain the tender grass 
’ (springs) from the earth. 





2 Pet. 1, 21.—d Deut. 32. 4,31; Chap. 22. 2, 82. 


—1 Or, Be thouruler, &. ; Psa. 110, 2.—-e Exod. | 89, 





2. His word is on my tongue— 
He was conscious of divine inspiration. 
3. Rock of Israel—So called be- 
cause he was their firm foundation, 
their sure protection and defence. See 
Deut. xxxii, 4. He that ruleth—The 
exact grammatical construction of the 
word thus translated vin) it is im- 
possible to decide, for it” seems to be 
_left designedly uncertain. The psalm- 
ist, by a few master strokes, draws the 
picture of a righteous, God-fearing rul- 
er, and the blessings of his reign, but 
he does not say that he himself was 
that ruler, nor does he say decidedly 
at all who he was, or when he should 
appear; but the reference in verse 5 to 
the everlasting covenant which God 
had made with his house makes it very 
evident that his eye was upon that 
promised ‘‘ Seed” of Nathan’s prophecy, 
of whom Jehovah said: “I will be his 
father and he shall be my son.” Chap. 
vii, 14. Righteous—An epithet de- 
scribing the character and adminis- 
tration of him that ruleth. The in- 
spired siager portrays that coming Ruler 
by the disconnected exclamatory utter- 
ances of an emotional style. The mean- 
ing is, however, clear. Under the right- 
eous rule of the person here described, 
no worthy subject shall go unrewarded, 
no offender escape the strictest penal- 
ties of law. The prominent virtue of 
the model rulcr and magistrate is 
righteousness. 








18. 21; 2 Chron. 19. 7, 9.——f Judges 5. 31; Psa. 
. 36; Prov. 4.18; Hosea 6. 5. See Psa. 110. 3. 





4. As the light of morning—That 
is, the righteous ruler, on whom the 
vision of the psalmist rests, commences 
his reign as grandly and auspiciously 
as breaks the light of an oriental morn- 
ing. Travellers describe an eastern 
sunrise as exquisitely beautiful and 
grand. After a night of storm the 
atmosphere becomes transparent as 
crystal, and the cloudless sky is of a 
peculiarly deep dark blue, which one 
never secs in a land of clouds and 
haze. The twilight is very short, but 
before the sun becomes visible his 
beams shed a rich glow over the whole 
eastern sky, making it gleam like bur- 
nished gold. Suddenly he emerges 
from behind the horizon and all nature 
starts into life and action, and hills and 
valleys ring with joy. The sparkling 
rivulet, the forest glades, and the happy 
birds, the tender grass of the pastures— 
and the frisking flocks and herds that 
follow the shepherd forth—all seem to 
exult and sing for joy, and the vury 
trees of the field “clap their hanés.” 
From clear shining—The springing 
up of the tender grass is a result from 
the clear sunshine of such a morning. 
So the auspicious reign of “ David’s 
greater Son” awakens new life in all 
the universe. And so, too, the clear, 
unsullied administration of every right- 
eous ruler will be the source of innu- 
merable blessings to his people and to 


‘the land he rules. 
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be not so with God; £yet he hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant, or- 
dered in all things, and sure: for this is 
all my salvation, and all my desire, al- 
though he make #not to grow. 6 But 
the sons of Belial shald be all of them as 
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thorns thrust away, because they can- 
not be taken with hands: 7 But the 


man that shall touch them must be 
2fenced with iron and the staff of a 
spear; and they shall be utterly burned 
with fire in the same place. 


5. For is not my house so with God? 
For an everlasting covenant has he made with me, 
Arranged in all things, and guarded ; 
For (it is) all my salvation, and all delight, 
For will it not become mighty ? 
6. But the worthless—as thorns thrust aside are they all; 
For not in the hand may they be taken, 
And the man that touches them is filled with iron and the shaft 


of a spear, 


And with fire are they utterly burned in their place. 








g Chap. 7. 15,16; Psa. 89. 29; Isa. 55. 3. 


5. For is not my house so with 
God—By taking this sentence, and 
also the one with which the verse con- 
cludes, interrogatively, we are relieved 
of the difficulties which have here 
puzzled interpreters. The meaning 
then becomes plain. David’s inspired 
vision of the righteous ruler is based 
upon the everlasting covenant which 
God had made with his house. To 
that covenant he here appeals as the 
ground of his hopes and oracles. Ar- 
ranged in all things—Provided with 
every thing that will augment its glory, 
or help to establish it. Guarded— 
Secured against dangers and failure. 
Even though David’s sons commit in- 
iquity, yet will not Jehovah’s covenant 
be unfulfilled. See chap. vii, 15. Will 
it not become mighty — Will not 
this covenant grow stronger with the 
passing years, develope, and in the 
grace and providence of God at last be 
verified amidst incalculable power and 
glory? Such was David’s most ardent 
hope and trust, and well might he call 
it all his salvation and delight. 

_$. The worthless— Literally, worth- 
lessness, an elliptical expression for 
worthless or wicked men, depicting 
the godless as personified worthless- 
ness. He doubtless had in mind the 
profane and godless enemies who had 
been to hm, all through his own reign, 
a scurce of vexation and anxiety, in- 
cluding also such as Saul and his par- 
tisans, Shimei and his sympathizers, 








2 Heb. jilled. 


traitors among his own familiar friends, 
like Ahithophel, and even the sons of 
Zeruiah, As thorns’ thrust aside-— 
As the prickly shrubs which are hated 
and destroyed by husbandmen; apt il- 
lustration of the wicked. Not in the 
hand may they be taken—As all who 
have tried it know. So, too, he who eare- 
lessly, or without properly guarding 
himself, meddles with the godless, must 
suffer injury. David found Joab as a 
prickly thorn when he injudiciously at- 
tempted to transfer his office to Anvasa. 
Filled with iron—That is, defended 
with some sort of iron armour to pro- 
tect his flesh against the thorns. The 
expression is elliptical, and comes from 
filling one’s hand with any thing; that 
is, taking in hand, or providing one’s 
self with, means of defence. So the 
righteous ruler must be armed with 
all needful authority and power to make 
himself a terror to evil doers, and show 
that he beareth not the sword in vain. 
See Rom. xiii, 1-6. Shaft of aspear— 
Tne long wooden handle or staff by 
which the husbandman may lop the 
bush, and cut its roots without being 
hurt. Thorns thus cut were used for 
burning lime. Isa. xxxiii, 12. Dr. 
Thomson saw people iu the north of 
Palestine cutting up thorns with their 
mattocks and pruning hooks, and gath- 
ering them into bundles for the lime- 
kin. Burned in their place—That 
is, the place where they grew. The 
same observant traveller just referred 
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8 These de the names of the mighty 
men whom David had: *The Tachmonite 
that sat in the seat, chief among the cap- 
tains; the same was Adino the Eznite: 
the lifted up his spear against eight 
hundred, *whom he slew at one time. 
9 And after him was" Eleazar the son 
of Dodo the Ahohite, one of the three 


8 Or, Joshebbassebet the Tachmonite, head of 
the three. 





to says: “It is a curious fidelity to real 
life that, when the thorns are merely to 
be destroyed, they are never cut up, 
but set on fire where they grow.” 


Davin’s Miguty Mrn, 8-39. 


This list and that of 1 Chron. xi, 
10-47, are substantially the same. This 
assumes to give the names, and that 
the number, of David’s heroes; but a 
comparison of the two records shows 
numerous discrépancies in the names, 
and also in the orthography: Chron- 
icles also adds sixteen names after the 
mention of Uriah the Hittite, with 
which this list ends. Undoubtedly 
there are corruptions in the text .of 
‘both records; and it seems very clear 
that the writer of Chronicles had ac- 
cess to documents which the writer of 
Samuel never made use of. ‘As the 
names and deeds of Mohammed’s many 
companions were long held in very dis- 
tinct remembrance, and special records 
were devoted to describing them, Da- 
vid’s heroes, too, who had vied with 
him in valour and self-sacrifice for the 
community of Israel and the religion 
of Jehovah, lived on, linked forever 
with his memory.”—Kwaild. 

This list is divided into three classes: 
the first composed of three most dis- 
tinguished heroes, (verses 8-12;) the 
second composed of two, (verses 18—23 ;) 
the third of thirty-two, (verses 24-39 ;) 
making thirty-seven in all. 

8. Tachmonite—Better, son of the 
Hackmonite,as in Chronicles. Sat inthe 
seat — Niwa aw, Joshebh-bashshebh- 


eth. This is evidently a corruption of 
the name Jushobeam, which appears in 
Chronicles, some transcriber having, as 
Keunicott supposes, carelessly inserted 











nawa from the preceding verse in the 
place of Dy. Captains—Tlhe original 


mighty men with David, when they de- 
fied the Philistines that were there gath- 
ered together to battle, and the men of 
Israel were gone away: 10 Ile arose 
and smote the Philistines until his hand 
was weary, and his hand clave unto the 
sword: and the Lorp wrought a great 
victory that day; and the people re- 


4 See 1 Chron. 11, 11; 27. 2.— Heb. séain,.—— 
#1 Chron. 11. 12; 27. 4. 


word, why or nerdy, shalishim, des- 


ignates a superior order of soldiers 
who fought from chariots, (Exod. xiv, 
7; xv, 4,) and were also a part of the 
royal body-guard. 1 Kings ix, 22; 
2 Kings x, 25. In 2 Kings vii, 2, 17, 19, 
it is translated lord. From verse 18 it 
appears that Abishai was also a chief 
among this order of soldiers. Ewald 
thinks that David’s army had thirty of- 
ficers of this kind, and hence the name 
shalishim, a thirty man, or one of thirty. 
Adino the Eznite—Most recent crit- 
ics agree that these words are not to be 
taken as a proper name: Gesenius 
makes them mean, He brandished it, his 
spear, but his criticism is too arbitrary. 
Better is the supposition that it is a 
spurious reading for jnyyn-ne iy, 


lifted up his spear, which agrees with 
Chronicles. Hight hundred—Chron- 
icles has three hundred. Which is the 
correct reading it is impossible to decide. 
The supposition of Kimchi that in one 
battle he killed eight hundred and in au 
other three hundred is mere conjecture. 

9. Of the three mighty men—Re- 
ferring, doubtless, to the three of this 
first class, namely, Jashobeam, Flea- 
zar, and Shammah. When they de- 
fied the Philistines—According to 
Chronicles this encounter took place at 
Pas-dammim, doubtless the same as 
Ephes-dammim of 1 Sam. xvii, 1, but 
it was not the same battle as there de- 
scribed. The men of Israel were 
gone away—-Retreated from him, so 
that he was left singlehanded before 
the enemy. 

10. He arose—Took a bold, defiant 
position; resolved to maintain his 
ground. His hand clave unto the 
sword—So long and so firmly had he 
grasped its hilt that his hand became be- 
numbed and cramped, yet firmly fixed 
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turned after him only to spoil. IL And 
after him was 'Shammah the son of 
Agee the Hararite. *And the Philis- 
tines were gathered together ‘into a 
troop, where was a piece of ground full 
of lentiles: and the people fled from the 
Philistines. 12 But he stood in the 
midst of the ground, and defended it, 
and slew the Philistines: and the Lorp 
wrought a great victory, 13 And 
’7 three of the thirty chief went down, 
and came to David in the harvest time 
unto ™the cave of Adullam: and the 
troop of the Philistines pitched in "the 
valley of Rephaim. 4&4 And David 
was then in °a hold, and the garrison of 
the Philistines was then 77 Beth-lehem. 
15 And David *longed, and said, Oh 


41 Chron. 11. 97.-—%1 Chron. 11. 13, 14.— 
6 Or, for foraging.—l 1 Chron, 11. 15.—7 Or, 
the three captuins over the thirty.—m 1 Sa, 





5o1 


that one would give me drink of the 
water of the well of Beth-lehem, which 
48 by the gate! 16 And ‘the three 
mighty men brake through the host 
of the Philistines, and drew water out 
of the well of Beth-lehem, that was by 
the gate, and took ¢, and brought # 
to David: nevertheless he would not 
drink thereof, but "poured it out unto 
the Lorp. 17 And he said, Be it far 
from me, O Lorp, that I should do this: 
is not this *the blood of the men that 
went in jeopardy of their lives? there- 
fore he would not drink it. These 
things did these three mighty men. 
18 And ‘Abishai, the brother of Joab, the 
son of Zeruiah, was chief among three, 
And he lifted up. his spear against three 








22. 1.—12 Ch. 5..18.—o 1 Sa. 22. 4,5.—p Num, 
11. 4, 5; Isa. 41.17, 18.—q@ Rom. 5. 7.—7 Num. 
28. 7; 1 Sa. 7. 6.—s Lev. 17. 10.—t 1 Chr. 11,20. 





in its grasp. Some think his hand 
was stuck fast to his sword by the blood 
which was on it. Returned after 
him only to spoil—That is, after they 
had retreated from him, and he was 
left alone to fight with the foe, and they 
saw at a distance the mighty victory 
wrought through him, they returned 
again and followed after him, not now to 
help him, but ouly to gather up the spoil. 

11. Into a troop—Thatis, ina great 
crowd. Through the error of some 
copyist several lines are omitted in the 
parallel place in Chronicles, so that what 
is here ascribed to Shammah is there 
attributed to David and Eleazar. Len- 


tiles—p yy Chronicles has Dipy, 


barley. But the Hebrew words are so 
similar that one might easily have 
been mistaken for the other. Burley 
is probably the better reading, as it is 
more likely that the Philistines would 
attack and the Israelites defend a field 
of barley than a field of lentiles. 


13, Three of the thirty chief— 
That is, of the thirty whose names are 
given in verses 24-39. Their names 
are not designated here, and this ref- 
erence to them is too indefinite to be 
understood of the three just mentioned, 
namely, Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Sham- 
mah. Came to David—Put them- 
selves under his command when he 
was fleeing before Saul, and had taken 
refuge in the cave of Adullam. See 





1 Sam. xxii, 1, 2, Pitched in...Re- 
phaim—This was in all probability the 
same battle as that described in chap. 
vy, 17-21, and occurred after David had 
been anointed king over Israel, but be-» 
fore he had taken up his settled resi- 
dence in Jerusalem. See notes at that 
place. Itis not said that this exploit 
occurred at the time these heroes first 
joined David’s band of men, as some 
have assumed. 

14. David. ..in a hold—Rather, in 
the hold; that is, the cave of Adullam. 

15. Which is by the gate—Well 
known to David, who had spent all his 
boyhood near the place. Tradition has 
given the name of ‘‘ David’s well” to 
a cistern a little northeast of Beth-le- 
hem, and Ritter describes it as deep, 
and supplied with clear, cold water. 

16. Poured it out unto the Lord 
—As a drink offering. 

17. Be it far from me—tThe ten- 
der hearted chieftain felt that it would 
be like drinking the blood of lis men. 
The event shows both the affection 
and devotion of David’s soldiers for 
their leader, and his tenderness towards 
them. 

18. Chief among three— Rather, 
a chief among the captains, as the same 
words are rendered in verse 8. All 
the thirty-seven meutioned in this 
chapter were chiefs of distingu’shed 
rank. Lifted up his spear against 
three hundred—His great feat re- 
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hundred, *and slew them, and had the 
name among three. 19 Was he not 
most honourable of three? therefore he 
was their captain: howbeit he attained 
not unto the jirst three. 20 And Bena- 
iah the son of Jehoiada, the son of a 
valiant man, of “Kabzeel, ®who had 
done many acts, he slew two !° lionlike 
men of Moab: he went down also and 
slew a lion in the midst of a pit in time 
ofsnow. 21 Andhe slew an Egyptian 

1a goodly man: and the Egyptian ha 

a spear in his hand; but he went down 
to him with a staff, and plucked the 
spear out of the Egyptian’s hand, and 
slew him with his own spear. 22 These 
things did Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, 
and hid the name among three mighty 
mer, 23 He was !2more honourable 
than the thirty, but he attained not to 
the first three. And David set him 
“over his guard. 24 *Asahel the 
brother of Joab was one of the thirty ; 
Elhanan the son of Dodo of Beth-lehem, 
25 ’Shammah the Harodite, Elika the 


Harodite, 26 Helez the Paltite, Ira the 
son of Ikkesh the Tekoite, 27 Abi- 
ezer the Anethothite, Mebunnai the Hu- 
shathite, 28 Zalmon the Ahohite, 
Maharai the Netophathite, 29 Heleb 
the son of Baanah, a N. etophathite, Ittai 
the son of Ribai out of Gibeah of the 
children of Benjamin, 30 Benaiah the 
Pirathonite, Hiddai of the 14brooks 
of *Gaash, 31 Abialbon the Arbathite, 
Azmaveth the Barhumite, 32 Eliahba 
the Shaalbonite; of the sons of Jashen, 
Jonathan, 33 Shammah the Hararite, 
Ahiam the son of Sharah the Hararite, 
34 Eliphelet the son of Ahasbai, the 
son of the Maachathite, Eliam the son 
of Ahithophel the Gilonite, 35 Hez 

rai the Carmelite, Paarai the Arbite, 
36 Igal the son of Nathan of Zobah, 
Bani the Gadite, 37 Zelek the Am- 
monite, Nahari the Beerothite, armour- 
bearer to Joab the son of Zeruiah, 
38 *Ira an Ithrite, Gareb an Ithrite, 
39 >Uriah the Hittite: thirty and sey- 
en in all. 





8 Hebrew, slain.—zv Joshua 15. 21.—9 He- 
brew, great of acts.—v Exod. 15. 1d: 1 Chron- 
icles 11. 22,.—10 Hebrew, lions of God.— 
ll Hebrew, @ man of countenunce, or, sight : 
epliod, 1 Chronicles 11, 23, @ mun of great 
stature, 





sembled that of Jashobeam, though it 
was not so celebrated. 

20. Kabzeel—In the south of Ju- 
dah. Josh. xv, 21. Who had done— 
The who refers to the valiant man of 


| Kabzeel, Benaiah's ancestor. The mar- 


gin is more literal, great of acts. Two 
lionlike men— Fierce, bold, and ter- 
rible champions, whom few would dare 
molest. In the midst of a pit in 
time of snow— An unusually heavy 
fall of snow had probably driven the 
lion into the neighbourhood of human 
habitations, and it had taken refuge 
in a pit, or, rather, céstern. 

21. A goodly man— \ man of com- 
manding aspect. Chronicles says: “A 
ian of great stature, five cubits high.” 
Went down to him with a staff_— 
By the dexterous use of which he made 
the Hgyptian’s sword of no avail to 
him. ‘Ihave seen,” says Clarke, “a 
parallel instance of a man with hig 
staff being attacked by a soldier with 
his hanger; he soon beat the weapon 
out of the soldier’s hand, and could 
easily have slain him with his own 
sword.” 








12 Or, honowrable among the thirty,— 
w Chap. 8 18; 20, 23. 15 Or, council, Heb, 
at his command, 1 Sam. 22. 14.— Chap. 2. 18. 
——y See 1 Chron. 11, 27.—14 Or, vaileys, 
Deut. 1, 24.2 Judges 2. 9.—a Chap. 20. 26. 
—6 Chap, 11. 3, 6. 


23. Set him over his guard—Rath- 
er, appointed him to his privy council. 
Such office David once held under Saul. 
See note on 1 Sam. xxii, 14. 

27. Mebunnai—Or, Sibbechat. Com- 
pare Chronicles and chap. xxi, 18. 





CHAPTER XXIV, 


Davip’s SIN IN NUMBERING THE PEO- 
PLE AND ITS PUNISHMENT’, 1 -25. 


Three times in the days of Moses 
(see Exod. xxx, 12-16, and XXXViil, 
25, 26; Num. i, 2, and xxvi, 2) was the 
census of Israel taken by divine com- 
mandment; what particular sin was 
there, then, in David’s numbering of 
the people? Evidently none in the 
mere fact of his taking a censns, but 
his sin was in the motives which 
prompted him to doit. His motives 
seem to have been well understood 
among his chief officers, and were con- 
demned even by such a man as Joab; 
but they have not been recorded, and 
we are at a loss to conjecture exactly 
what they were. They probably origi- 
nated in feelings of vanity and geli-ex 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ND *again the anger of the Lorp 

was kindled against Israel, and 4he 
moved David against them to say, °Go, 
number Israel and Judah. 2 For the 
king said to Joab the captain of the host, 
which was with him, 7Go now through 
all the tribes of Israel, * from Dan even to 
Beersheba, and number ye the people, 
that ¢I may know the number of the peo- 
ple. 3 And Joab said unto the king, *Now 
the Lorp thy God add unto the people, 
how many soever they be, a hundred- 
fold, and that the eyes of my lord the 
pio eae see i 3. but ay doth my lord 
the king delight in ‘this thing? 4 Not- 
withstanding the king’s word prevailed 
against Joab, and against the captains 








a Chap. 21, 1.—1 1 Chron. 21. 1.—01 Chron, 
27. 23, 24.—2 Or, Compass.—c Judges 20..1. 
—d Jer. 17. 5.—eChap. 10, 12; 1 Chron. 21. 


8,4; Psa. 115. 14; Prov. 14. 28; Isa. 60. 4. 
altation over the supposed numbers 
and power of his nation, and possibly 
he was meditating unworthy schemes 
of foreign conquest. By a deadly pesti- 
lence Jehovah smote his pride and vain- 
glory, and brought him into deep hu- 
miliation under his mighty hand. But 
it must not be overlooked that David's 
sin was only the immediate occasion 
of the plague, while the great cause 
lay back of this in the numerous sins 
of the nation; and in the opening verse 
we are told that the Lord’s anger was 
kindled against Israel even before David 
was moved to number tle people. The 
king had, doubtless, been a chief sinner 
among his people; but many offences 
against God and the national honour, 
committed during the insurrections’ of 
Absalom and Sheba, and before, had 
gone unnoticed and unpunished, and 
had thereby kindled the anger of Jeho- 
vah. Compare the parallel history in 
1 Chron. xxi. 

1. Again—-After the penal famine 
described in chap. xxi, 1. He moved 
David against them—By permitting 
Satan to insinuate unholy theughts 
and purposes into his heart. Compare 
J Chron. xxi, 1. In the same sense 
did the Lord bid Shimei curse David. 
Chap. xvi, 10, where see ngte. David’s 
own sing were many, and called for 

unishment; and the Lord, in executing 
bis penal judgments upon him, first 
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of the host. And Joab and the captains 
of the host went out from the presence 
of the king, to number the people of Is- 
rael. & And they passed over Jordan, 
and oie cea in ‘ Aroer, on the right side 
of the city that deh in the midst of 
the river of Gad, and toward *Jazer: 
6 Then they came to Gilead, and to the 
4land of Tahtim-hodshi; and they came 
to "Danjaan, and about to ‘Zidon, 
7 And came to the stronghold cf Tyre 
and to all the cities of the Ilivites, an 
of the Canaanites: and they went out 
to the south of Judah, even to Beersheba. 
8 So when they had gone through all 
the land, they came to Jerusalem at the 
end of nine months and twenty days. 
9 And Joab gave up the sum of' the 


FDeut. 2. 36; Josh. 13. 9, 16.—3 Or, Gpeced 
——g Num, 32. 1, 3.4 Or, nether land newly 
inhabited.—h Josh. 19. 47; Judges 18, 29.— 
a Josh. 19, 28; Judges 18, 28. 





delivered him over for a while into | 
the hands of Satan: Compare note on 
1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 

3. The Lord thy God add unto 
the people—As much as to say, I de- 
light in the numbers of Israel as much 
as thou, and pray God to add to them 
even in thy days a hundred fold. 
Why ...delight in this thing—Joab 
knew the king’s motives and opposed 
his designs, for he clearly saw that 
they were of evil omen to the nation. 

5. Pitched in Aroer— Encamped 
and fixed their headquarters at this 
place. Aroer was a little east of the 
Jordan, and not far from Rabbah, prob- 
ably at the modern Ayra. See on Josh. 


xiii, 25. River of Gad—Probably the 
wady Nimrin. Jazer—See on Num. 
XXL S2: 


6. Gilead—The mountainous dis- 
trict north of Aroer. Tahtim-hodshi 
—Some section of country east or 
northeast of the sea of Galilee, but now 
unknowo. Danjaan—The same as 
Dan, the northern city of Palestine. 
See note on Gen. xiv, 14. Zidon—On 
the seacoast, some thirty miles north- 
west of Dan. 

1. Tyre—On the same seacoast, 
twenty miles south of Zidon. See on 
Josh. xix, 29. Hivites —That dwelt 
in the north. Judges iii, 3. Canaan- 
ites—Various tribes that dwelt be- 
tween Tyre and Beer-sheba. 
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number of the people unto the king: 
kand there were in Israel eight hundred 
thousand valiant men that drew the 
sword; and the men of Judah were five 
hundred thousand men. 10 And! Da- 
vid’s heart smote him after that he had 
numbered the people. And David said 
unto the Lorp, ™I have sinned greatly 
in that I have done: and now, I beseech 
thee, O Lorn, take away the iniquity of 
thy servant ; for Il have® done very fool- 
ishly. 11 *For when David was up in 
the morning, the word of the Lorp came 
unto the prophet °Gad, David’s Pseer, 
saying, 12 Go and say unto David, 
Thus saith the Lorp, I offer thee three 
things ; choose thee one of them, that I 
may do é unto thee. 13 So Gad came 
te David, and told him, and said unto 
him, Shall ‘seven years of famine come 


k1 Chron, 21. 5.—11 Sam. 24. 5.—2m Chap. 
12. 18,77 1 Sam. 13. 183.— Or, And when.— 
01 Sam, 22. 5.—p 1 Sam. 9. 9; 1 Chron, 29, 29. 
—dq See 1 Chron. 21, 12. * 


9. Hight hundred thousand. . .five 
hundred thousand—1 Chron. xxi, 5, 
has one million one hundred thousand 
and four hundred and seventy thousand. 
Which of the two texts is the correct 
one it is impossible to decide. “They 
are only approximate statements in 
round numbers; and the difference in 
the two texts arose chiefly from the 
fact that the statements were merely 
founded upon oral tradition, since, ac- 
cording to 1 Chron. xxvii, 24, the re- 
sult of the census was not inserted in 
the annals of the kingdom.”—Keil. 

10. David's heart smote him— 
The sinfulness of his pride and self-ex- 
allation became deeply impressed upon 
his conscience. He saw and confessed 
that he had acted very foolishly. 

11. When David was up—From 


his bed, where probably all night he: 


had watered his couch with his tears. 
See Psa. vi, 6, which was, perhaps, 
composed on this sad occasion. Gad 
—Who had been with him in his early 
wanderings. 1 Sam. xxii, 5. Seer— 
See note on J) Sam. ix, 9. 

14. Let us fall now into the hand 
of the Lord—Wise and noble choice, 
and the utterance of a ‘‘ high prophetic 
truth which finds a response in the 
nobler souls-of every age. Better any 
external calamity than those which are 








unto thee in thy land? or wilt thon flee 
three months before thine enemies, 
while they pursue thee? or that there be 
three days’ pestilence in thy land? now 
advise, and see what answer I shall re- 
turn to him that sent me. 14 And Da- 
vid said unto Gad, lam ina great strait: 
let us fall now into the hand of the 
Lorn; * for his mercies are * great: and 
slet me nct fall into the hand of man.. 
15 So ‘the Lorn sent a pestilence upon 
Israel from the morning even to the 
time appointed: and there died of the 
people from Dan even to Beersheba 
seventy thousand men. 16 *And when 
the angel stretched out his hand upon 
Jerusalem to destroy it, ‘the Lorp re- 
pented him of the evil, and said to the 
angel that destroyed the people, It is 
enough: stay now thinehand. And the 


r Psa, 103. 8, 18, 14; 119. 156, —6 Or, manw.—— 
sSee Isa. 47. 6; Zech. 1. 15.—41 Chron. 21. 14; 
27, 2%4.——wu Exod. 12. 3; 1 Chron. 21. 15.— 
o Gen. 6, 6; 1 Sam. 15, 11; Joel 2, 13, 14, 


embittered by human violence and 
weakness.” —Sianley. 

15. A pestilence—Some deadly 
plague scattered through all the land 
by the destroying angel, so that at the 
end of three days it might be said of all 
the homes in Israel, as it was once in 
Egypt, there was scarcely a house 
where there was not one dead. David 
was vainglorious over the multitude 
of his warriors, but this one stroke 
almost decimates them. To the time 
appointed—The end of the third day. 
This is the only natural sense of the 
words here, and there is no evidence 
that the pestilence was removed before 
the third day. : 

16. The Lord repented him—He 
saw the penitence and humiliation of 
David and his people, and in his sym- 
pathetic relation to them his divine 
emotionality changed. See the note on 
1 Sam. xy, 11. The angel that de- 
stroyed—lIt is clearly a doctrine of 
Holy Scripture that God uses angels as 
ministers and messengers of his will. 
Not only do they minister for the heirs 
of salvation, (Heb. i, 14; Matt. xviii, 10; 
Acts xii, 7-10.) but also, under God, ex- 
ecute the divine judgments upon the 
wicked. 2 Kings xix, 35; Acts xii, 23. 
Itis enough—This certainly does not 
mean, as some assume, that the plague 
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angel of the Lorp was by the threshing- 

lace of “Araunah the Jebusite. 17 And 

avid spake unto the Lorp when he 
saw the angel that smote the people, 
and said, Lo, * I have sinned, and I have 
done wickedly : but these sheep, what 
have they done?-let thine hand, i pray 
thee, be against me, and against my 
father’s house. 18 And Gad came that 
day to David, and said unto him, ¥Go 
up, rear an altar unto the Lorp in the 
threshingfloor of 7Araunah the Jebusite. 
19 And David, according to the saying 
of Gad, went up as the Lorp command- 
ed, 20 And Araunah looked, and saw 
the king and his servants coming on 
toward him: and Araunah went out, 





ao 1 Chron, 21. 15, Ornan. See verse 18; 
2.Chron. 38. 1.—w 1 Chron. 21. 17.—y 1 Chron. 
. 18, &e. 





was stayed before the third day, but 
only that it fell not on Jerusalem. 
Threshing-place—See on Ruth iii, 2. 
Araunah—Called Ornan in Chronicles. 
Josephus says of him: “He was a 
wealthy man among the Jebusites, but 
was not slain by David in the siege of 
Jerusalem because of the good will he 
bore to the Hebrews, and a particular 
benignity and affection which he had 
to the king himself.” 
17. Saw the angel—His vision was 
$0 spiritualized, and his inner sense so 
enlarged, that he was permitted to be- 
hold “ the angel of the Lord stand be- 
tween the earth and heaven, having a 
drawn sword in his hand stretched out 
over Jerusalem.’ Compare Chronicles 
xxi, 16; Num. xxii, 31; Josh. v, 13. 
The elders who were with him in pen- 
itential garb seem to have seen: the 
angel also. Such angelic personages 
are often around us in their ministra- 
tions of judgment or of love, but rarely 


have they been allowed to manifest, 


themselves to human vision. I have 
sinned—I, only I, am the guilty cause 
of all this woe! It is ever a character- 
istic of the subdued and heartbroken 
penitent to take all possible blame upon 
himself. He who in professedly deep 
contrition throws any blame on others, 
or seeks to involve others in his guilt, 
ig not so much a penitent as a disap- 
po:nted schemer. 

18. Go up, rear an altar—This 
xould be a most fitting memorial of 
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and *bowed himself before the kin 

on his face upon the ground. 21 An 

Araunah said, Wherefore is my lord the 
king come to his servant? *And David 
said, To buy the threshingfloor of thee, 
to build an altar unto the Lorn, that 
>the plague may be stayed from the peo- 
ple. 22 And Araunah said unto Da- 
vid, Let my lord the king take and of- 
fer up what seemeth good unto him: 
‘behold, here be oxen for burnt sacri- 
fice, and threshing instruments and other 
instruments of the oxen for wood. 23 All 
these things did Araunah, as a king 
give unto the Ring. And Araunah sai 

unto the king, The Lorp thy God “ac- 
cept thee. 24 And the king said unto 

















7 Heb. Araniah.—z Gen, 18. 2; Ruth 2. 10, 
—«a See Gen, 23, 8-16. b Num. 16. 48, 50.— 
c1 Kings 19. 21.—d Ezek. 20, 40, 41. 








Jehovah’s compassion on him and his 
people, and also of his own humiliation 
and penitence. It would also serve 
the purpose of a new consecration of 
himself and his people unto God. 

20. Araunah looked, and saw the 
king—According to Chronicles he, too, 
had seen the angel, and in their terror 
himself and his four sons had hid them- 
selves. 

22. Instruments of the oxen—The 
yoke, and, perhaps, other parts of the 
harness of oxen. These instruments 
could never be put to nobler use. Com- 
pare 1 Sam. vi, 14; 1 Kings xix, 21. 

23. All these things did Araunah, 
as a king, give unto the king—Lit- 
erally, the whole gave Araunah, the king, 
to the king. Keil proposes to take the 
king as a vocative, and regard the sen- 
tence as a continuation, from verse 22, 
of Araunah’s words— All this giveth 
Araunah, O king, to the king. But this 
makes the next words, and Araunah 
said, ete., superfluous. It is better to 
suppose that Araunah had formerly 
been a king or sheik of the Jebusites, 
and was still oceasionally spoken of as 
such. The supposition is favoured by 
the statement of Josephus that he was 
avery wealthy man, and it is no con- 
tradiction, as Keil affirms, to the fact 
that David bought’all these things to 
say also that Araunah gave them, for 
he plainly did give them, but the king 
afterwards refused to accept them with. 
out price. 
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Araunah, Nay; but I willsurely buy 2¢ of 
thee at a price: neither willl offer burnt 
offerings unto the Lorp my God of that 
which doth cost me nothing. So * Da- 
vid bought the threshingfloor and the 
oxen for fifty shekels of silver. 25 And 





eSee 1 Chron, 21, 24, 25, 


24, Neither will I offer—W ould to 
God all worshippers acted upon this 
principle of David! Holy services and 
privileges that cost a man nothing are 
worth to him about as much as they 
cost. Fifty shekels of silver—Chron- 
icles has siz hundred shekels of gold, 
which is probably the more correct 
reading; for if Abraham gave four 
hundred shekels of silver for the cave 
of Machpelah, (Gen. xxiii, 16,) it would 
seem that the king of Israel should pay 
much more than fifty shekels for this 
threshingfloor by the royal city. 

25. David built there an altar— 
This he seems to have done without 
the least delay. The destroying angel 
still hovered near, and the plague had 
scarcely yet abated. ‘‘ It was the meet- 
ing of two ages. Araunah, as he. yields 
that spot, is the last of the Canaanites, 
the last of that stern old race that we 
discern in any individual form and 
character. David, as he raises that 
altar, is the close harbinger of the reign 
of Solomon, the founder of a new insti- 
tution which another was to complete.” 
—Stanley. Offered burnt offerings— 
As a type and symbol of his entire con- 
secration, body and soul, to Jehovah. 
Peace offerings — Expressive of his 
realization of peace and friendship with 
God, and his thankful homage for the 
divine favour. Chronicles adds that he 
called on the Lord and was answered 


by fire from heaven upon his offerings.‘ 


This spot became the site of the temple. 
2 Chron. iii, 1. The Lord was en- 
treated ... and the plague was 
stayed—-Thus these records of Da- 
vids life close with a picture of Di- 
vine mercy vouchsafed in answer to 
the pious offerings of a contrite heart; 
and there is left upon the reader’s 
mind, as he lays down the volume, a 
precious image of gracious pardon for 
offences past, and the pledge of a 
greater salvation to come. 





David built there an aitar unto the Lorp, 
and offered burnt offerings and peace of- 
ferings. ‘So the Lorp was entreated 
for the land, and *the plague was stayed 
from Israel. 


JFChap. 21. 14.—g Verse 21. 





As this book records quite fulty the 
history of David, and even records hia 
last words, but closes without any aec- 
count of his death and burial, we may 
with some reason suppose that it was 
in substance written before the decease 
of the great king. 

No character in Old Testament his- 
tory is so many-sided, no genius so 
versatile, as that of David—the red- 
haired shepherd boy, the youthful hero, 
the passionate lover and romantic friend, 
the chivalrous chieftain. the mighty 
warrior, the greatest of kings, the wise 
statesman, the sacred poet, the tender 
father. In him were wonderfully com- 
bined all the qualities needful to make 
him perfect master in every thing to 
which he put his hand. In him we 
recognise, says Ewald, ‘the glorious 
originality of a creative spiritual power, 
such as rarely shows itself in any 
people.” 

We already discover the elements of 
a conquering warrior in the young 
shepherd who slays the lion and the 
bear. The conqueror of Goliath could 
be no ordinary hero. The feats of 
valour and the constant victories that 
attend him while in Saul’s service dis- 
close at every step the growing con- 
queror. Whilst an outlaw and captain 
of his brave six hundred, he out-gencerals 
the armies of Israel under Saul; and af- 
ter he attains the throne, and with all 
the forces of the nation at his com- 
mand, he rapidly completes the con- 
quest of the nations spared by the 
sword of Joshua. 

His lofty genius and creative origi- 
nality early identified him with the 
glorious songs of Israel, (note, chap. 
xxiii, 1,) and his immortal psalms will 
ever linger in the heart of the Church 
universal. ‘He is the first great poet 
of Israel.” says Stanley. “ Although 
before his time there had been ccca- 
sional bursts of. Hebrew poetry, yet 
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David is the first who gave it its fixed 
olace in the Israelitish worship. There 
is no room for it in the Mosaic ritual. 
Its absence there may be counted as a 
proof of the antiquity of that ritual in 
all its substantial features. For so 
mighty an innovation. no less than a 
David was needed. That strange mu- 
sical world of the Kast—with its gongs 
and horns, and pipes and harps—with 
its wild dances and wilder contortions 
—with its songs of question and an- 
swer, of strophe and antistrophe, awak- 
ening or-soothing, to a degree incon- 
ceivable in our tamer West, the emo- 
tions of the hearer, were seized by the 
shepherd minstrel when he mounted 
the throne, and were formed as hisown 
peculiar province into a great ecclesias- 

_ tical institution. His harp—or, as it 
was called by the Greek translators, his 
psaltery, or psalter, or guitar—was to 
him what the wonder-workinug staff 
wis to Moses, the spear to Joshua, or 
the sword to Gideon. It wag with him 
in his early youth. It was at hand in 
the most moving escapes of his n iddle 
life. In hislast words he seemed to.be 
himself the instrument over which the 
Divine breath passed. Singing men 
and singing women were recognised 
accompaniments of his court. He was 
an inventor of musical instrumeuts. 
Amos vi,5. ‘ With his whole heart he 
sung songs, and loved Him that made 
him.” 

David, more than Saul, was the real 
founder of the Israelitish monarchy. 
His wise statesmanship led him, as soon 
as he attained the throne, to secure a 
strong national capital, and bring the 
ark there, and thus take effective meas- 
ures to centralize the whole national 

ower. In thus securing the unity of 
all Israel for the first time since the days 
of Joshua he truly fulfilled the dying 
prophecy of Jacob, (Gen. xlix, 8,) and 
‘ also in its deeper sense obeyed, though 
late, the divine command to Judah to 
lead the tribes to the complete conquest 
of the Land of Promise. Compare note 
on Judges i, 2. He thus became Josh- 
ua’s true successor, and accomplished 
that which all judges and rulers in Is- 
raol had so far failed to do—a failure 
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which had been to the nation the source 
of countless woes. 

David, enthroned on Zion, the great 
conqueror-king, the man after God’s 
own heart, the light 6f Israel, the star 
of former prophecies, has ever been re- 
garded as a type of the Messiah. The 
germ of the Messianic prophecies from 
David onward is found in Jehovah’s 
revelation to the king by Nathan, 
(2 Sam. vii, 12:) ‘‘I will set up thy seed 
atter thee, and 1 will establish his king- 
dom; he shall build a house for my 
name, and I will establish the throne - 
of his kingdom forever.” Hence the 
conviction started and ever after deep- 
ened in Israel, that David’s dynasty 
should never end. In the darkest hour 
of Jewish misfortune and exile the 
Messianic hope rose high; and when at 
last the earthly throne had perished, 
and Israel was about to be scattered, 
and Jerusalem trodden down of the 
Gentiles for long ages, there was born 
in the city of David and of the seed of 
David, One who fulfilled the law and 
the prophecies, and. set up a spiritual 
kingdom, and manifested himself to all 
the world as “the Root and Offspring 
of David, the bright and morning Star.” 

David is thus ever to be associated 
with the Messiah, and such expressions 
as ‘The seed of David,” “The house 
of David,” ‘The sure mercies of Da- 
vid,” point to his indissoluble connex- 
ion with the great Prince and Saviour 
who was born at Bethlehem of Judah, 
but “whose goings forth were from of 
old, from everlasting.” Micah v, 2; 
Matt. ii, 5. 

But David, with all his greatness and 
glory, was not without sins. \Dissimu- 
lation, falsehood, polygamy, adultery, 
and even murder, as in the case of 
Uriah, may be charged upon him. Is 
this, asks the sneering unbeliever, is 
this the style of the man after God’s 
own heart? But in depicting these 
sins of David’s life the stern veracity 
of the sacred historian moves measure- 
less lengths above where the scorner 
revels in his own folly, and, thus rev- 
elling, fails to appreciate the profound 
spiritual struggles in which his sins in- 
volved the hapless king. Beautifully 
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says Irving, ‘‘ The hearts of a huudred 
men strove and struggled together 
within the narrow continent of his 
single heart; and will the scornful 
men haveno sympathy for one so con- 
ditioned, but scorn him because he ruled 
not with constant quietness the unruly 
host of divers natures which dwelt 
within his single soul? With the de- 
fence of his backslidings, which he hath 
more keenly scrutinized, more clearly 
discerned against, and more bitterly la- 
mented, than any of his censors, we do 
not charge ourselves, because they 
were, in a manner, necessary, that he 
might be the full-orbed man which was 
needed to utter every form*of spiritual 
feeling.” Not his sins, but his pro- 
found struggle and aim never to be un- 
true to Jehovah, made him the man 
after God’s heart. His sins were sud- 
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den and erratic, occasioned by trying 
circumstances or peculiar temptations. 
His zeal and loyalty to Jehovah were 
steadfast and persistent; and such was 
his strength of character, and the pro- 
found humility with which he struggled 
to recover from his fall, that his great- 
est sins were speedily overlooked by 
the masses of his people, and he was 
reverenced by all.. 

He never forgot his humble origin, 
but called himself in his last song the 
son of Jesse and the man who had 
been exalted on high. Chap. xxiii, T. 
And, altogether, by his early deeds of 
valour; by his wars and his consum- 
mate statesmanship; by his truly royal 
reign, and his imperisiable psalms, he 
has obtained a hold upon the heart and 
memory of the Church and the World 
that must remain fixed forever. 


THE END, 
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